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FOREWORD 


Social  Security  and  Economic  Change 


The  year  1941  brought  changes  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  important  for  all  aspects  of  the  social 
security  program.  The  preceding  year  had  been 
the  first  tlu'oughout  which  all  major  activities 
relating  to  the  program  had  been  in  full  operation 
on  a  Nation-wide  or  substantially  Nation-wide 
basis.  In  1940,  moreover,  came  the  shift  in  the 
economy  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  the 
program  for  national  defense.  By  1941  the  effect 
of  that  program  was  evident  throughout  the  coun- 
try. As  would  be  expected,  this  change  was  re- 
flected inmaediately  in  operations  of  the  social 
security  program. 

Various  sections  of  this  volume  show  the  diverse 
effects  of  the  moimting  defense  effort  upon  the 
social  security  program.  Underlying  them  all  was 
the  rise  in  employment  as  an  increasing  volume  of 
labor  and  materials  was  directed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  barracks,  cantonments,  war  production 
plants,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  munitions,  and  other 
implements  of  war,  and  to  other  needs  confront- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  nations  with  which 
our  country  had  made  common  cause.  This  rise 
in  employment  is  reflected  in  placements  made  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service;  in  covered 
employment,  which  rose  more  rapidly  than  total 
employment ;  and  in  pay  rolls  subject  to  contribu- 
tion for  social  security  purposes,  where  the  in- 
creases represented  not  only  additional  jobs  but 
also  more  continuous  employment,  lengthened 
work  weeks,  and  higher  wage  rates.  These  in- 
creases, in  txuTi,  are  paralleled  by  increases  in 
social  security  tax  receipts  and  in  the  balances 
in  the  trust  funds  in  which  such  receipts  are  held, 
and,  less  obviously,  by  similar  increases  in  the 
potential  rights  to  benefits  upon  which  covered 
workers  and  their  families  rely  in  the  event  of 
involuntary  unemployment,  old-age  retirement, 
or  death  of  the  wage  earner. 

As  the  volume  of  employment  increased  and  as 
young  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  labor  market 
to  enter  the  armed  forces,  the  files  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  reflected  the  shrinkage  in  the  Na- 
tion's labor  reserves  and  the  virtual  exhaustion  of 
reserves  in  certain  critically  needed  skilled  occupa- 


tions. The  decline  in  claims  for  retirement  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  sys- 
tem indicates  that  many  aged  workers  have  stayed 
at  work  and  have  not  claimed  benefits  for  which 
they  are  eligible;  others  who  had  qualified  had  their 
benefits  suspended  when  they  returned  to  covered 
jobs.  The  volume  of  applications  for  accoimt 
numbers  filed  by  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  and 
by  women  suggests  that  many  persons  who  other- 
wise might  be  in  school  or  at  home  were  seeking 
and  probably  finding  employment  covered  by  this 
system.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  applications 
from  women  for  the  first  time  exceeded  those  from 
men,  doubtless  because  the  new  applicants  repre- 
sented increasingly  persons  who  were  entering  the 
labor  market  for  the  first  time  or  were  returning  to 
it  after  more  or  less  protracted  absences. 

The  converse  of  the  rise  in  employment  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  decline  in  pajonents  for  unemployment 
benefits  and,  in  certain  respects,  in  declines  in 
public  assistance  and  earnings  under  work  pro- 
grams. Within  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram there  were  contradictory  trends,  since  short- 
ages of  materials  and  lay-ofl"s  while  plants  were 
being  converted  to  war  production  caused  serious 
unemployment  in  certain  industries  and  localities, 
foreshadowing  the  more  extensive  "disemploy- 
ment"  in  the  early  part  of  1942.  Among  the  whole 
group  of  covered  workers,  however,  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  compensable  unemployment  and  in 
benefit  payments  despite  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  some  liberalization  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  that,  with  increases  in 
base-period  earnings,  there  was,  in  general,  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  benefits  for  which 
individual  imcmploycd  workers  qualified. 

Under  the  programs  for  which  need  is  a  quali- 
fying requirement,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
surance programs,  there  were  likewise  diverse 
trends.  The  sharp  declines  in  general  relief  and 
in  earnings  under  Federal  work  programs  contrast 
with  the  continued  slow  rise  in  total  payments  to 
recipients  of  the  special  types  of  public  assistance 
— the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  and  dependent 
children.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  precision 
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to  what  extent  such  changes  reflect  actual  changes 
in  economic  conditions  and  to  what  extent  they 
are  governed  by  the  availability  of  fimds.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  increased  opportunities  for  employment 
have  substantially  lessened  the  need  for  relief  and 
work  program  employment.  In  some  areas  there 
apparently  has  been  improvement  in  the  economic 
situation  of  even  the  groups  least  able  to  benefit 
directly  from  the  rising  labor  market — the  aged, 
blind,  and  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children — tlu-ough  betterment  of  circumstances 
among  relatives,  friends,  and  others,  and  to  some 
extent  through  emplojonent  of  the  recipients 
themselves. 

The  data  included  in  this  Yearbook,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  are  almost  wholly  the  byproduct 
of  administrative  operations  and  in  many  instances 
must  be  interpreted  with  careful  regard  for  ad- 
ministrative factors.  Wages  reported  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  for  ex- 
ample, represent  only  taxable  earnings  received 
by  workers  in  covered  employment,  not  necessarily 
the  total  earnings  of  these  persons  in  the  given 
year,  nor  yet  the  earnings  of  all  workers.  The 
amounts  paid  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 
similarly  represent  the  aid  supplied  by  the  admin- 
istrative agency,  which  is  not  necessarily  as  much 
as  that  agency  may  believe  essential  for  the  re- 
cipient's well-being  and  may,  in  any  case,  con- 
stitute only  a  supplement  to  the  recipient's 
resoiu-ces. 

Even  with  these  limitations,  it  is  possible  that 
the  operations  summarized  in  this  volume  reflect 


as  nearly  complete  and  precise  a  pictiu-e  as  is 
likely  to  exist,  in  quantitative  terms,  of  economic 
factors  in  the  lives  of  American  families  in  1941. 
For  a  vast  niunber  of  these  famihes,  as  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  social  security  program 
had  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing.  Millions  of 
job  seekers,  for  example,  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  employment  offices,  which  found 
themselves  on  the  front  line  of  defense  production, 
endeavoring  to  gauge  and  anticipate  the  demands 
of  the  labor  market,  to  marshal  labor  reserves,  to 
direct  workers  to  the  jobs  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted,  and  to  collaborate  in  training  to 
relieve  critical  shortages.  Unemployment  insur- 
ance helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
and  their  communities,  to  bridge  the  change- 
over from  peacetime  activities  to  production  for 
national  defense. 

It  is  now  clear  that  1941  was  only  a  year  of 
transition  toward  a  period  of  far  more  drastic 
change  in  every  aspect  of  our  national  life.  Dur- 
ing war  and  the  subsequent  period  of  readjust- 
ment, the  program  wiU  continue  to  reflect  and  to 
implement  change  in  otu*  society.  The  security 
of  individuals  and  families  in  this  country,  as  in 
other  lands,  is  of  vital  importance  among  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  peace  which  is  to  follow  the  war. 
The  statistics  of  operations — to  which  this  voliune 
is  devoted — furnish  instruments  important  for 
planning  measures  to  strengthen  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  in  the  years  ahead. 

I.  S.  Falk,  Director, 
Bureau  oj  Research  and  Statistics. 

June  1942. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  1941 


Significant  Developments  in  the  Year^ 

Like  most  socio-economic  developments  in  1941,  nearly  all  significant  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative events  of  the  year  resulted  from  the  defense  program  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
United  States  to  a  war  basis.  In  the  list  below,  events  relating  to  the  defense  effort  are  classified 
under  headings  descriptive  of  the  field  of  activity,  such  as  Labor  Recruitment,  Health  and  Welfare, 
and  the  like.  Other  entries  appear  under  program  headings,  i.  e.,  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Employment  Security,  Unemployment  Compensation,  and  Public  Assistance.  Summary  infor- 
mation on  income  payments  under  .social  insurance,  assistance,  and  related  programs,  on  persons 
who  receive  these  payments,  and  on  financial  operations  of  the  programs  is  given  in  subsequent 
articles  of  this  section  and  in  the  program  sections  of  this  volume. 


January  1:  Unemployment  compensation — Experience- 
rating  provisions  of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  allowing  variation  in  employer  rates  of 
contribution  in  accordance  with  the  employer's  un- 
employment experience  or  the  status  of  his  reserve 
account  become  effective  in  California,  Kansaf!, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  similar  pro- 
visions, first  effective  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota  for  1940  and  in  Wisconsin  for  1938,  continue. 
States  in  which  such  provisions  become  effective  later 
in  the  j"ear  are  Alabama,  Connecticut,  and  Hawaii 
(April  1),  and  Oregon  (July  1). 

January  3:  Military  service — U.  S.  Employment 
Service  collaborates  with  Army  and  Navy  induction 
officials  in  occupational  classification  of  recruits  for 
assignment  to  branches  of  service  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted  by  prior  civilian  experience. 

January  6:  Proposal  for  extension  of  social  security 
PROGRAM — The  President,  in  message  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  recommends  that  coverage  of 
old-age  and  unemployment  insurance  systems  be 
extended,  opportunities  for  adequate  medical  care 
widened,  and  plans  laid  to  provide  a  better  system 
for  assuring  work  for  persons  needing  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

January  14:  Unemploymf.nt  compensation — Social  Se- 
curity Board  adopts  revised  minimum  standards  for 
partial  unemployment  benefits,  effective  June  1,  1941, 
for  administration  by  State  employment  security 
agencies. 

February  J,:  Pcblic  assistance — Social  Security  Board 
approves  statement  of  policy,  relating  to  consideration 
of  income  and  resources  in  determination  of  need  of 
applicant  for  public  assistance,  to  guide  State  agencies 
in  conforming  to  requirements  of  amendment  to 
Social  Security  Act.     (See  item  for  July  1.) 


>  For  similar  summaries  for  1S34-39  and  1940,  see  Yearbooks  (or  1939  and 
1940,  respectively. 


February  7:  Health  and  welfare — Rehabilitation  Coor- 
dinating Committee  established  within  Federal 
Security  Agency,  by  order  of  Administrator.  Com- 
mittee, comprised  of  representatives  of  Office  of 
Administrator,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Youth  Administration,  and 
Bureaus  of  Employment  Security  and  Public  Assist- 
ance of  Social  Security  Board,  charged  with  continuing 
development  of  program  of  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  services  engaged  cooperatively  with 
State  governments  in  the  general  field  of  service  to 
the  disabled;  studying  opportunities  for  correlation  of 
Agency  programs  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels; 
and  selecting  demonstration  centers  where  public 
agencies  and  private  groups  may  organize  cooperative- 
ly to  increase  effectiveness  of  their  programs. 

Unemployment  compensation  —  Social  Security 
Board  approves  plan  for  collaboration  with  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  ob- 
tain data  on  employment  histories  of  recruits  to  armed 
forces  for  transmittal  to  States  which  desire  informa- 
tion on  rights  acquired  under  their  unemployment 
compensation  laws  in  order  to  preserve  benefit  rights 
during  periods  of  military  service. 

February  11:  Health  and  welfare — Appointment  of 
Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  announced 
by  Administrator  of  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
assist  and  advise  him  in  his  capacity  as  Coordinator 
of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activities; 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  various 
Federal  agencies  working  in  fields  of  health,  medical 
care,  welfare,  nutrition,  recreation,  and  related 
activities  affecting  national  defense.  Regional  direc- 
tors of  Social  Security  Board  named  as  regional 
defense  coordinators  to  act  as  chairmen  of  12  regional 
advisory  councils,  each  composed  of  regional  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  agencies  concerned,  established 
to  coordinate  work  of  regional  and  field  staffs  and  to 
maintain  relationships  in  these  fields  with  State 
defense  councils. 
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February  IS:  Health  and  welfare — Family  Security 
Committee,  under  chairmanship  of  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  of  Social  Security  Board,  estab- 
lished by  Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Related  Defense  Activities  to  act  in  advisory  capacity 
to  Coordinator;  to  bring  to  his  attention  existing  or 
anticipated  problems  of  family  security  and  suggest 
plans  for  obtaining  additional  information  and  for 
keeping  currently  informed  of  developments;  to  review 
existing  resources,  public  and  private,  for  meeting 
general  and  special  needs  in  relation  to  national  de- 
fense, plan  coordination  of  such  services,  and  suggest 
their  extension  or  adaptation;  to  present  facts  showing 
the  need  for  any  new  program  proposed.  Committee 
membership  represents  aU  Federal  agencies  and  all 
national  private  social  agencies  whose  functions  in- 
clude service  or  supervision  of  famOy  welfare.  (See 
also  items  for  May  15  and  August  1.) 

February  13:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — 
Social  Security  Board  establishes  regulations  to  con- 
form Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended)  to  provisions  of 
Public,  No.  764,  76th  Cong.,  54  Stat.  785  (see  1940 
Yearbook,  p.  5,  item  for  August  13)  to  clarify,  as 
within  coverage  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  of  Social  Security  Act,  employment  in  certain 
types  of  coal-mining  operations.  (Regulations  No.  S 
(as  amended) :  A  Supplement  Regarding  Uniform  Cov- 
erage of  Certain  Persons  Engaged  in  Coal-Mining 
Operations  (Federal  Register,  Feb.  25,  1941).) 

February  26:  Defense  organization — Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  designated  a  defense  agency  (U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  Departmental  Circ.  No.  238, 
Supp.  No.  2,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8458, 
June  27,  1940).  (See  also  item  for  April  11  and  1940 
Yearbook,  p.  5,  item  for  July  11.) 

February  27:  Labor  recruitment — To  effect  orderly 
recruitment  of  workers  in  view  of  prospects  of  in- 
creasing shortages.  Office  of  Production  Management 
informs  all  employers  holding  defense  contracts  that 
"no  employer  should  attempt  by  any  methods  to  re- 
cruit labor  from  outside  his  local  area  or  engage  in  any 
advertising,  local  or  otherwise,  without  first  consulting 
with  the  local  public  employment  ofiice  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  action  and  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
employed." 

February  S8:  Public  assistance — Aid  to  dependent 
children  plan  submitted  by  Mississippi  approved  by 
Social  Security  Board;  increases  to  44  the  number  of 
jurisdictions  with  approved  plans  for  this  type  of  aid, 
and  to  41  the  number  with  approved  plans  for  all 
three  special  types  of  public  assistance  provided  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  funds  for  Mississippi 
plan  made  available  beginning  January  1,  1941. 

March  S:  Labor  recruitment — U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  conclude 
agreement  designating  officials  of  State  employment 
services  as  consultants  to  State  and  local  advisory 
committees  on  national  defense  training  program  with 
responsibility  for  recommending  to  educational  author- 
ities in  each  community  the  number  and  types  of 
defense  workers  to  be  trained  in  refresher  and  pre- 


employment  courses.     (See  also  items  for  June  28 
and  December  20.) 

March  16:  Labor  recruitment — Labor-clearance  pro- 
cedures previously  utilized  by  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  to  facilitate  pooling  labor  demand  and  inter- 
state transfer  of  workers  in  some  500  occupations 
essential  to  defense  industries  (see  1940  Yearbook,  p. 
6,  item  for  October  28)  extended  to  all  occupations.- 

March  15-April  IS:  Labor  recruitment — National 
defense  labor  registration  campaign,  undertaken 
through  State  employment  security  agencies  at  re- 
quest of  OPM,  directed  to  all  unemployed  workers 
available  for  work  or  training  and  to  employed  per- 
sons with  experience  and  skill  in  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing, shipbuilding,  or  machine  shops  and  machinery 
manufacturing  who  are  not  using  these  skiUs. 

March  27:  Labor  recruitment — Director  of  Defense 
Training  appointed  by  Administrator  of  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  supervise  national  defense  training 
activities  and  defense  projects  of  Office  of  Education, 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Programs  in  operation  include 
pre-employment  training;  supplementary  training  for 
workers  in  defense  industries;  training  for  rural  and 
nonrural  youth;  vocational  training  for  persons 
employed  on  work  projects  of  NYA;  part  and  full- 
time  engineering  defense  training;  and  vocational 
training  in  camps  of  CCC.  Close  cooperation  to  be 
maintained  with  OPM  in  connection  with  labor  supply 
and  training  within  defense  industries. 

April  3:  Interstate  migration — Select  committee, 
authorized  AprU  22,  1940  (H.  Res.  63,  76th  Cong., 
3d  sess.)  to  investigate  social  and  economic  needs  and 
movements  of  indigent  persons  across  State  lines, 
recommends  provision  for  a  fourth  category  of  public 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  to  provide  general  relief  for 
migrants  pursuing  a  job  or  for  those  who  wish  to  gain 
State  residence  and  settlement  rights  and  regulation 
of  private  employment  agencies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  (Interstate  Migration:  Report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migratiort 
of  Destitute  Citizens.  H.  Rept.  369,  77th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  Committee  continued  (H.  Res.  113, 
77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Mar.  31,  1941)  as  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Migration. 
(See  items  for  October  21  and  December  19.) 

April  11:  Defense  organization — Social  Security 
Board  designated  a  defense  agency  (U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  Departmental  Circ.  No.  238, 
Supp.  No.  3,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8458, 
June  27,  1940).  (See  also  item  for  February  26  and 
1940  Yearbook,  p.  5,  item  for  July  11.) 

April  14:  Labor  recruitment — To  prevent  aimless 
migration  and  speed  defense  placements,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  arranges  for  visiting  employer 
representatives  to  interview  job  seekers  in  localities 
where  labor  supplies  are  available. 
April  25:  Public  assistance — Social  Security  Board 
adopts  statement  of  standards  for  safeguarding  in- 
formation  concerning   applicants   and   recipients    of 
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public    assistance    for    guidance    of    State    agencies. 
(See  item  for  July  1.) 

May  13:  Defense  production — Social  Security  Board 
agrees  to  furnish  to  0PM  lists  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  distributed  by  State  and  county,  and 
coded  to  show  location,  type  of  business,  number  of 
employees,  and  status  as  independent  or  subsidiary 
organization. 

May  15:  Health  and  welfare — Family  Security  Com- 
mittee (see  item  for  February  12)  recommends  to 
Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense 
Activities  amendment  of  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  general  public  assistance  through  Federal 
grants  to  States  administered  without  discrimination 
as  to  residence  or  legal  settlement  of  recipients  {Brief 
in  Support  of  Recommendation  in  Favor  of  a  Category 
of  General  Public  Assislance  to  be  Added  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.     September  1941). 

May  S6-2S:  Health  and  welfare — National  Nutrition 
Conference  for  Defense,  held  in  Washington  at  call  of 
the  President  under  chairmanship  of  Coordinator  of 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activities, 
attended  by  900  leaders  in  fields  of  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health,  social  work,  nursing,  home  economics  and 
nutrition,  agriculture,  education,  labor,  industry, 
government,  and  community  organization. 

June  26:  Labor  recruitment — Full  participation  in 
employment  on  defense  program  by  all  persons  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  reaffirmed 
as  policy  by  the  President  (E.xecutive  Order  No.  8802). 
Order  provides:  (1)  that  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  vocational  and  training  programs  for 
defense  production  shall  take  special  measures  to 
assure  that  such  programs  are  administered  without 
discrimination;  (2)  that  all  Federal  defense  contracts 
hereafter  negotiated  shall  include  provision  obligating 
contractor  to  refrain  from  such  discrimination;  and 
(3)  for  establishment,  in  0PM,  of  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice,  to  receive  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination, redress  valid  grievances,  and  recommend 
effectuating  provisions. 

June  28:  Health  and  welfare — Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Executive  Order  No.  8807),  within  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  of  the  E.xecutive  Office  of 
the  President,  to  assure  adequate  provision  for  research 
on  scientific  and  medical  problems  relating  to  national 
defense.  Committee  on  Medical  Research  to  assume 
duties  relating  to  medical  research  formerly  the  respon- 
sibility of  Health  and  Medical  Committee  of  Federal 
Security  Agency  (see  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  6,  7,  items 
for  September  19  and  November  28).  Latter  com- 
mittee is  retained  in  advisory  capacity. 

Labor  recruitment — Coordinator  of  Defense 
Training  of  Federal  Security  Agency  establishes  coun- 
cils of  State  and  local  administrators,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Office  of 
Education,  and  National  Youth  Administration,  to 
facilitate  joint  action  on  aspects  of  defense  training. 
To  effect  optimum  relation  of  training  program  to 
local  industrial  needs,  Employment  Service  is  respon- 


sible for  recommending  to  councils  occupations  in 
which  training  is  to  be  given  and  numbers  of  workers 
to  be  trained,  selecting  and  referring  persons  enrolled, 
and  placing  workers  trained.  (See  items  for  March 
8  and  December  20.) 

July  1:  Public  assistance — Provisions  of  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1939  (Public,  No.  379,  76th 
Cong.,  53  Stat.  1360)  become  effective,  requiring  that 
State  agency  which  administers  program  shall,  in 
determining  need,  take  into  consideration  any  other 
income  and  resources  of  an  applicant  for  assistance, 
and  provide  safeguards  to  restrict  use  or  disclosure  of 
information  concerning  applicants  and  recipients  to 
purposes  directly  connected  with  administration  of 
program.  (See  items  for  February  4  and  April  25.) 
Unemployment  compensation — Provisions  of  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  become  effec- 
tive, requiring  that  State  laws  include  provision  that 
Federal  funds  received  as  administrative  grants  be 
expended  solely  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  amounts 
found  necessary  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
proper  and  efficient  administration  and  that  funds 
lost  or  expended  for  purposes  other  than,  or  in  amounts 
in  excess  of,  those  found  necessary  by  the  Board  be 
replaced  within  a  reasonable  time. 

July  2:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Social 
Security  Board  approves  amendment  of  section 
403.702  (b)  of  Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended)  con- 
cerning evidence  of  age  of  applicant  for  benefits. 
Under  this  amendment,  secondary  evidence  of  age  is 
admissible  by  a  mere  showing  that  primary  evidence 
is  not  readily  available.  (Federal  Register,  Oct.  17, 
1941.) 

July  7:  Labor  recruitment — Labor  Supply  Branch 
estabhshed  in  Labor  Division  of  OPM  (pursuant  to  a 
letter  of  the  President  dated  May  28,  1941)  to  coor- 
dinate defense  activities  of  12  Government  units 
associated  with  labor  recruitment,  training,  and  place- 
ment; membership  includes  chief  of  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  another  representative  of  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  Regional  representatives  of 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  to  be  known  as 
regional  labor  supply  officers,  designated  as  acting 
chairmen  of  12  regional  labor  supply  committees, 
which  include  representatives  of  Federal  agencies, 
labor,  and  management,  appointed  to  integrate 
facilities  for  assuring  adequate  supply  of  workers  to 
man  defense  program. 

July  21:  Employment  security — Operation  of  Arizona 
employment  service  offices  taken  over  by  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  under  arrangement  between  Board  and 
Arizona  Employment  Security  Commission.  Because 
of  an  amendment  to  .\rizona  law.  Commission  unable 
to  submit  plan  of  operation  in  conformity  with  require- 
ments of  Wagner- Peyser  Act;  State  Commission  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  benefits  through 
employment  service  offices  operated  by  Board. 

July  29:  Unemployment  compensation — Social  Security 
Board  approves  draft  copy  of  reciprocal  arrangement 
with  Dominion  of  Canada  for  handling  unemploy- 
ment contributions  and  benefits  and  also  procedure 
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for  transmittal  of  agreement  and  official  adoption 
by  both   Governments. 

August  1:  Health  and  welfare — Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activities 
requests  that  a  regional  family  security  committee 
be  set  up  by  each  of  the  12  regional  coordinators 
in  connection  with  regional  advisory  councils. 
Committees  to  survey  and  organize  welfare  resources 
to  meet  problems  arising  out  of  national  defense  activ- 
ities, civilian  and  military;  to  assist  in  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  services  for  family  security, 
to  recommend  needed  State  and  Federal  legislation 
and  administration,  and  to  supply  information  on 
local  conditions  in  support  of  recommendations  for 
action.  Most  committees  include  representatives  of 
State  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare  and 
private  agencies;  in  11  regions,  regional  representative 
of  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  serves  as  chairman. 
(See  also  item  for  February  12.) 

August  7:  Social  Security  Board  membership — 
Reappointment  of  George  E.  Bigge  as  a  member  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  confirmed  by  Senate  for  a 
term  ending  August  13,  1947. 

August  14:  Atlantic  Charter — The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  include  in  joint  declaration  of  common 
principles  in  national  policies  of  their  respective 
countries,  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  a  statement 
that  "*  *  *  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved 
labor  standards,  economic  advancement  and  social 
security." 

August  28:  Old-age  security — Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Old- Age  Pension  System,  authorized 
June  20,  1941  (S.  Res.  129,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  to 
make  a  full  study  of  old-age  assistance  and  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  provisions  of  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  and  of  ways  and  means  for  bringing 
about  the  early  realization  of  a  minimum  pension  for 
all  aged  persons  who  are  not  gainfully  employed,  sub- 
mits preliminary  report  {Preliminary  Re-port  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Old-Age 
Pension  System,  S.  Rept.  666,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
Program  approved  by  majority  of  committee  includes 
draft  of  bill  amending  Social  Security  Act  to  (1) 
reduce  from  65  to  60  age  at  which  insurance  and  assist- 
ance payments  granted;  (2)  eliminate  means  test  in 
old-age  assistance  and  grant  minimum  pension  or 
benefit  to  all  retired  workers;  (3)  abolish  present 
system  of  Federal  matching  grants  to  States  for  old- 
age  assistance;  (4)  extend  and  liberalize  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  by  making  coverage 
nearly  universal,  raising  minimum  payment  to  $30, 
and  further  liberalizing  payments  to  wives  and  widows 
with  dependent  children.  (Recommendations  of 
committee  subsequently  embodied  in  S.  1932,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  See  Hearings  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  .  .  .  on  S.  1 932,  a  Bill  to  Amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Provide  for  General  Pensions, 
and  for  Other  Purposes,  December  1,  2,  and  15,  1941.) 


Specific  changes  in  provisions  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  recommended  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  testimony 
before  special  committee  (July  21-23,  August  20) 
include  extension  of  coverage  to  all  persons  who  work 
for  a  living,  liberalization  of  benefits  and  eligibility 
requirements,  and  inclusion  of  permanent-total 
disability  insurance  for  persons  physically  super- 
annuated prior  to  retirement  age.  Recommendations 
for  changes  in  old-age  assistance  were:  Adjustment  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  in  relation  to  per  capita 
income  of  States;  simplification  and  liberalization  of 
eligibility  requirements,  including  residence  require- 
ments and  interpretation  of  needs  tests;  payment  by 
Federal  Government  of  half  the  necessary  costs  of 
administering  State  old-age  assistance  programs;  and 
participation  by  Federal  Government  in  direct  expend- 
itures by  States  for  medical  care  and  medical  services 
in  behalf  of  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance. 
The  Chairman  also  recommended  a  system  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  general  public  assist- 
ance. (Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Old-Age  Pension  System,  77th  Cong., 
1st  sess..  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  129.  Pt.  1.  July  14,  16, 
21,  23,  24,  and  28,  1941;  Pt.  2,  Aug.  19  and  20,  1941.) 

September  2-SO:  Labor  recruitment — U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  affiliated  State  employment  offices 
recruit,  for  service  with  British  Civilian  Technical 
Corps,  a  nonmilitary  group  of  technicians  to  maintain 
and  repair  radio  location  apparatus,  communications 
systems,  and  other  vital  technical  equipment  used  by 
armed  forces  in  Great  Britain.  Applications  not 
accepted  from  men  more  needed  in  defense  jobs  in 
this  country  and  arrangements  made  for  return  of 
members  of  Corps  when  needed. 

September  3:  Health  and  welfare — Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  established  by  the 
President  (Executive  Order  No.  8890),  within  OEM, 
to  supersede  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare, 
and  Related  Defense  Activities  (see  1940  Yearbook, 
p.  6,  item  for  November  28) ;  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, who  had  served  as  Coordinator  since 
November  28, 1940,  designated  as  Director.  The  Office 
is  to  meet  needs  of  national  defense  program  by  assur- 
ing adequate  health,  welfare,  medical,  nutrition, 
recreation,  and  related  services,  including  those  aspects 
of  education  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

The  Office  is  to  coordinate  health  and  welfare 
services  made  available  by  Federal  agencies  and  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  meet  State  and 
local  needs  arising  from  defense  program;  to  make 
available  services  of  specialists  to  assist  in  planning 
and  execution  of  State  and  local  health  and  welfare 
activities;  to  study,  plan,  and  encourage  measures  for 
adequate  defense  health  and  welfare  services  during 
the  emergency  and  to  coordinate  studies  of  other 
Federal  agencies  relating  to  these  fields;  and  to  keep 
the  President  informed  as  to  progress  made  in  carrying 
out  assigned  functions.  Director  is  authorized  to 
appoint    advisory    committees    and    subcommittees 
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which  may  indudo  rcprcsoiitativos  from  Federal 
agencies,  State  and  local  Rovernmontw,  private  organi- 
zations, and  tlie  public  at  large. 

Health  and  Medical  Committee,  within  Federal 
Security  Agency  since  November  28,  1940,  transferred 
to  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  to 
advise  Director  regarding  health  and  medical  aspects 
of  national  defense,  exclusive  of  medical  research,  and 
to  assist  in  coordination  of  activities  in  this  field. 

September  IS:  Military  service — Local  State  employ- 
ment offices  to  work  closely  with  local  selective  service 
boards  in  reemployment  program  for  men  discharged 
from  military  service  in  consequence  of  amendment  to 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  (Public,  No.  206, 
77th  Cong.,  55  Stat.  621).  Reemployment  commit- 
teemen appointed  by  State  selective  service  directors 
to  act  as  liaison  representatives  and  consultants  for 
soldier,  employer,  and  State  employment  service. 
(See  also  item  for  October  13.) 

September  15:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — 
Program  for  substantial  decentralization  of  adjudica. 
tive  functions  lecomes  effective.  Field  offices  assume 
full  responsibility  for  reconciliation  of  wages,  develop- 
ment of  claims,  and  computation  of  benefit  amounts; 
determinations  are  subject  to  review  in  central  office. 

September  20:  Unemployment  compensation — Federal 
Unemploj'ment  Tax  Act  and  Social  Security  Act 
amended  by  Revenue  Act  of  1941  (Public,  No.  250, 
77th  Cong.,  55  Stat.  687)  to  permit  employers  to  credit 
against  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 
years  1936-40  contributions  paid  by  them  under 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  before  the 
60th  day  after  date  of  enactment  of  Revenue  Act  of 
1941,  if  claim  is  made  within  6  months  of  that  date; 
credit  allowable  limited  to  90  percent  of  amount  per- 
missible had  contributions  been  paid  before  last  day  on 
which  taxpayer  was  required  under  existing  law  to 
file  returns.  Provision  made  for  credit  against  tax 
for  years  1936-38,  based  upon  maximum  allowable 
offset,  without  regard  to  date  of  payment  of  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  September  19, 
1939,  and  with  respect  to  wages  for  any  of  the  5  years 
if,  during  specified  periods,  assets  of  taxpayer  are  in 
the  custody  or  control  of  a  receiver  or  other  fiduciary 
appointed  or  controlled  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

September  S3:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — So- 
cial Security  Board  approves  amendments  of  sections 
403.601  and  403.81 1  of  Regvilations  No.  3  (as  amended), 
providing  (1)  that  a  penalty  deduction  from  benefits 
which  has  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  termination 
of  benefits  will  not  be  considered  an  overpayment 
and  need  not  require  deduction  from  survivor  benefits 
or  restitution  from  beneficiary's  estate;  and  (2)  that 
persons  employed  by  partnerships  composed  wholly 
of  relatives  designated  in  the  family-employment 
exception  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  excluded  from 
coverage  when  the  individual's  relationship  to  each 
partner  is  as  designated  in  the  exception.  {Federal 
Register,  Oct.  17,  1941.) 
eptember   SB:    Public    assistance — Aid    to   dependent 
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children  and  aid  to  Idind  plans  submitted  by  Texas 
approved  by  Social  Security  Hoard;  iiicrea.se  to  45  the 
number  of  jurisdictions  with  approved  plans  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  to  44  the  number  with  approved 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  to  42  the  number  with 
approved  plans  for  all  three  special  types  of  public 
a-ssistaiice.  P'ederal  funds  for  both  Texas  plans  made 
availal)le  beginning  July  1,  1941. 

Septemlier  SO:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — So- 
cial Security  Board  approves  revision  of  section 
403.834  (c)  of  Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended)  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  husband  has  been  ordered  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  contribute  to  his 
wife's  support  such  order  shall  be  considered  as  in  full 
force  and  effect  unless  it  has  expired  or  has  been 
vacated.     (Federal  Register,  Oct.  29,  1941.) 

October  13:  Labor  recruitment — Special  defense  re- 
ferral offices  established  in  49  Army  camps  by  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  respective 
State  employment  services,  Selective  Service  System, 
and  U.  S.  Army.  Special  procedure  set  up  to  expe- 
dite interviews  with  discharged  soldiers  and  referral 
to  employers  to  tap  additional  reservoirs  of  skilled 
labor  for  national  defense  work.  Discharged  soldiers 
who  lack  qualifications  for  defense  jobs  to  be  referred 
to  reemployment  committeemen  of  local  draft  boards 
and  local  offices  of  State  employment  services  for 
placement.     (See  also  item  for  September  12.) 

October  21:  Interstate  migration — Select  committee 
(see  item  for  April  3)  appointed  to  inquire  further 
into  interstate  migration  of  citizens,  especially  migra- 
tion caused  by  defense  program,  submits  interim 
report.  (National  Defense  Migration:  First  Interim 
Report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  Investigating 
National  Defense  Migration.  H.  Rept.  1286,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Recommendations  approved  by 
majority  of  committee  include  establishment  of 
employment  service  financed  wholly  by  Federal 
funds  and  operated  wholly  by  Federal  personnel; 
collection  of  adequate  and  continuous  data  on  farm- 
labor  supply  and  demand;  strict  observance  of  the 
President's  order  that  all  phases  of  national  defense 
program  be  administered  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  (see 
item  for  June  25);  and  establishment,  under  Social 
Security  .\ct,  of  a  general  a.ssistance  program  on  a 
variable  grants-in-aid  basis,  conditional  upon  aboli- 
tion of  State  residence  requirements  for  assistance. 
(For  committee's  second  interim  report,  see  item  for 
December  19.) 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
testifying  before  the  committee  (Mar.  25,  1941), 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  "a  fourth 
category  of  general  relief  .  .  .  under  which  Federal 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  the  States  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  on  the  same  basis  as  the  three 
categories  the  Board  is  now  administering  .  .  .  pro- 
vided the  State  will  make  available  a.«sistance  and 
service  without  regard  to  residence  or  settlement." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  (testify- 
ing on  July  18)  stressed  the  need  for  comprehensive 
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social  protection  against  hazards  to  economic  security 
and  recommended:  (1)  Extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  coverage,  liberalization  of  benefits,  full 
protection  of  benefit  rights  of  workers  with  earnings 
in  two  or  more  States,  a  safer  financial  system,  and  a 
simpler,  more  economical  method  of  administration; 
(2)  wider  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage 
and  extension  of  system  to  meet  risk  of  permanent 
and  total  disability;  (3)  adjustment  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  public  assistance  to  economic  capacity  of 
States,  Federal  grants  to  States  for  general  public 
assistance,  and  liberalization  of  residence  require- 
ments for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind; 
and  (4)  a  comprehensive  program  for  health  security 
designed  to  spread  more  evenly  and  more  equitably 
the  economic  burden  of  iU  health.  (National  Defense 
Migration:  Hearings  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Migration,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  113.  Pts.  11-28. 
1941-42.) 

October 23:  Defense  production- — Atrequestof  0PM,  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  initiates  program  for  an- 
ticipating effects  of  priorities  on  labor  market  by  obtain- 
ing advance  information  on  effect  of  material  short- 
ages in  specific  industries,  plants,  or  communities. 
Local  employment  offices  ascertain  effect  of  shortages 
of  material  on  local  establishments,  number  and  type 
of  workers  to  be  laid  off,  date  of  such  lay-offs,  possi- 
bilities for  conversion  of  plants  to  defense  production, 
local  efforts  to  care  for  displaced  workers,  and  possi- 
bility of  their  reemployment  in  same  area.  Informa- 
tion transmitted  to  regional  offices  and  to  priorities 
branch  of  Labor  Division  and  Contracts  Distribution 
Division  of  0PM  to  afford  basis  for  appropriate 
action. 

October  S8:  Public  assistance — Aid  to  dependent 
children  plan  submitted  by  Illinois  approved  by 
Social  Security  Board;  increases  to  46  the  number  of 
jurisdictions  with  approved  plans  for  this  type  of 
aid.  Federal  funds  made  available  beginning  July 
1,  1941. 

October  SO:  Health  and  welfare — Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  to  coordinate  demands  for  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  veterinary  personnel  and  assure  most 
efficient  utilization  of  such  personnel  for  military  and 
civilian  needs  announced  by  Director  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services.  Service  to  receive 
governmental  and  other  requests  for  professional 
personnel,  maintain  lists  of  personnel  available,  and 
stimulate  voluntary  enrollment  with  due  regard  for 
over-aU  public  health  needs  of  Nation.  Subcom- 
mittees established  to  consider  problems  and  interests 
of  hospitals,  industrial  health,  dentistry,  public 
health,  medical  education,  Negro  physicians,  veteri- 
narians, and  women  physicians. 

November  4:  Public  assistance — Social  Security  Board 
adopts  policy  permitting  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  payments  based  on  State  plans  that  include 
grants  enabling  a  recipient  to  meet  the  cost  of  care 
in  a  public  hospital,  provided  that  such  care  is  not 
available  to  recipients  of  public  assistance  without 


charge,  payments  are  not  conditional,  and  care  is  not 
expected  to  extend  beyond  90  days. 

November  7:  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — 
Social  Security  Board  rules  that  wages  paid  for  em- 
ployment during  1937,  1938,  and  1939  with  a  State 
chartered  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  or  State  member  banks  of  Federal  Reserve 
System  be  included  in  determining  insured  statua 
and  amount  of  benefits  in  all  pending  and  future 
claims  for  benefits. 

December  8:  Labor  recruitment — U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  by  arrangement  with  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, to  assist  in  enrollment  of  apprentice  seamen 
and  radio  operators  for  training  by  Maritime  Service, 
which  is  administered  for  Maritime  Commission  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Farm  Placement  Service  of  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  reorganized  to  meet  agriculture's  needs  in 
increasing  production  and  to  supply  information  to 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  expanded  agricul- 
tural production.  Farm  placement  representative  to 
be  appointed  in  each  region  and  farm  placement 
supervisor  in  each  State  or  Territory. 

December  19:  Interstate  migration — Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Migration 
(see  item  for  October  21)  submits  second  interim 
report,  on  fuU  use  of  industrial  capacity  and  labor 
supply  in  war  effort  (National  Defense  Migration: 
Second  Interim  Report  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
Investigating  National  Defense  Migration.  H.  Rept. 
1553,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Recommendations 
approved  by  majority  of  committee  include  develop- 
ment of  a  national  program  of  training  and  transfer 
of  workers  to  war  production,  certification  for  train- 
ing and  transfer  without  regard  to  residence  or  means 
test,  complete  conversion  of  existing  facilities  of 
Work  Projects  Administration  to  war  purposes,  in- 
crease of  unemployment  compensation  payments,  and 
extension  of  benefit  duration  to  26  weeks. 

Labor  recruitment — National  operation  of  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  effective  January  1,  1942, 
requested  by  the  President.  Telegram  sent  to 
Governor  of  each  State  and  Territory  declaring  that 
the  war  program  necessitates  establishment  of  a 
single  centrally  directed  organization  to  ensure  effec- 
tive utilization  of  all  labor  resources.  Governors 
asked  to  cooperate  by  transfer  to  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  of  aU  the  present  personnel,  records,  and 
facilities  of  State  employment  services  required  for 
operation  of  a  national  system. 

Social  Security  Board  determines  broad  policies  of 
U.  S.  Employment  Service;  organization  established 
to  coordinate  and  direct  activities  of  employment 
offices  through  regional  staffs  established  within  12 
regions  of  Social  Security  Board  and  within  each 
State.  U.  S.  Employment  Service  continues  per- 
formance of  all  employment  service  functions  and  of 
certain  service  functions  for  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies.  Effectuation  of  program  involves  induc- 
tion to  Federal  paj'  roU  of  virtually  all  personnel  in 
State  agencies  now  performing  transferred  functions 
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and  full  use  of  premises,  equipment  and  records, 
facilities  and  services  necessary  for  operation.  Per- 
sonnel absorbed  by  U.  S.  Employment  Service  to 
become  Federal  employees  without  civil-service 
examination  (Executive  Order  No.  8990,  Dec.  23, 
1941). 

December  20:  Labor  recruitment — Employment  service 
procedures  established  for  planning  national  defense 
pre-employment  and  refresher  training  in  excess  of 
local  needs  in  conformity  with  authorization  issued 
by  0PM  on  November  8.  Recommendations  of 
Employment  Service  to  take  account  of  defense 
training  needs  within  regions  and  to  be  based  on 
regular  anal3'ses  of  net  surpluses  and  shortages  of 
labor  at  regional,  State,  and  local  levels.  (See  items 
for  March  8  and  June  28.) 

December  SS:  Health  and  welfare — Vocational  rehabil- 
itation of  war  veterans  and  civilians  to  be  studied  by 
special  committee  appointed  by  Director  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  following  conference 
called  at  direction  of  the  President  (letter  of  Dec.  13, 
1942).  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Social  Security  Board,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Health  Service,  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission,  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Office  of  Education,  to  consider  problem  of  rehabilitat- 
ing disabled  veterans  of  armed  forces,  civilians  injured 
by  enemy  action,  and  others  who  are  unemployable 
because  of  accidents  and  other  causes.  Organized 
labor  and  industrial  management  to  be  asked  for 
advice  and  cooperation. 

December  S4:  Public  assistance — Aid  to  dependent 
children  plan  submitted  by  Connecticut  approved  by 


Social  Security  Board;  increases  to  47  the  niimber  of 
jurisdictions  with  approved  plans  for  this  type  of  aid, 
and  to  43  the  number  with  approved  plans  for  all  three 
special  types  of  public  assistance.  Federal  funds  used 
for  payment  to  recipients  beginning  December  1,  1941. 
December  31:  Labor  recruitment — Director  of  U.  8. 
Employment  Service  and  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  Social  Security  Board  appointed  chief  of 
labor  supply  branch  of  OPM's  Labor  Division. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Social  Secu- 
rity Board  approves  amendment  of  section  403.702 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended) 
concerning  certification  of  records  by  Board  employees. 
Under  this  amendment,  designated  field  office  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  are  authorized  in  specified  in- 
stances to  certify  to  the  contents  of  records  in  situa- 
tions in  which  such  certification  might  be  made  by 
the  custodian  of  such  records.  (Federal  Register,  Feb. 
18,  1942.) 

Unemployment  compensation — Social  Security 
Board  certifies  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  all  51  juris- 
dictions as  having  approved  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  permitting  employers  to  credit  against  90  per- 
cent of  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  taxable  year 
1941  amounts  paid  as  contributions  under  State  laws. 
Board  also  certifies  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  experi- 
ence-rating provisions  of  laws  of  17  jurisdictions — 
Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — for  pur- 
poses of  additional  credit  based  on  reduced  rates  of 
employer  contributions  allowed  under  such  laws  for 
taxable  year  1941. 


Social  Security  and  Other  Income  Payments 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  social  Security  payments 
gains  perspective  when  they  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  total  of  national  income  payments  to 
individuals.  An  examination  of  the  absolute 
magnitudes  of  public  assistance,  work  program, 
and  social  insurance  and  related  payments  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  an  analysis  of  their  rela- 
tive significance  in  total  income  payments;  such 
an  analysis  is  particiilarly  important  with  a  marked 
increase  in  the  national  income  such  as  occurred  m 
1941.  Moreover,  trends  in  social  security  and 
related  payments  can  be  observed  more  meaning- 
fully when  they  are  viewed  m  comiection  with  the 
changes  in  other  segments  of  income  payments. 

Total  income  payments  to  individuals  in  1941 
amounted  to  $92.1  billion  (table  1),  an  increase  of 
21  percent  over  payments  in  1940,  and  12  percent 
over  payments  in  the  previous  high  year  of  1929. 


Even  allowing  for  the  increase  in  population 
between  1929  and  1941,  per  capita  income  pay- 
ments were  1.0  percent  higher  in  the  latter  year. 
The  increase  of  $15.7  billion  over  1940  payments 
was  due  primarily  to  the  increasingly  heavy  ex- 
penditm-es  for  war  purposes  in  1941. 

The  changes  from  1940  to  1941  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  total  income  payments  differed 
Ln  the  degree  and,  for  some  items,  in  the  direction 
of  change.  Compensation  of  employees  increased 
by  25  percent,  entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents, 
and  royalties  by  25  percent,  and  dividends  and 
interest  by  5.2  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  social 
insurance  and  related  payments  decreased  3.7 
percent  and  work  relief  payments  23  percent. 
The  mcrease  of  1.3  percent  Ln  du'ect  relief  pay- 
ments is  the  result  of  opposite  changes  in  the 
two  major  components  of  the  total;  there  was  a 


Chart  1. — Income  payments  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  month,  1929—41 
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Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Tabic  1. — Income  payments  to  individuals  in  the 
continental  United  States,  I'fiO  and  I'Jtl ' 


Type  of  payment 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percentage 
distribution 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

from 
1940 

Total 

$92, 122 

$76, 404 

100.0 

100.0 

-t-20.6 

Compensation  of  employees  ' 

Entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents, 

60,  782 

17,  362 
9,910 
1,112 
1,213 

1,734 
19 

48,639 

13,840 
9,421 
1,098 
1,677 

1,801 
28 

66.0 

18.8 

10.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 

(•) 

63.7 

18.  1 

12.3 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

(«) 

+26.0 
+2.5.  4 

Dividends  and  interest 

+5  2 

Direct  relief  J 

+  1.3 

Work  relief* 

—23  1 

Social  insurance  and  related  pay- 

-3.7 

Veterans'  bonus         

-32.1 

I  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 

>  Represents  wage  and  salary  payments  minus  deductions  for  employee 
contributions  to  social  insurance  and  related  programs.  Includes  industrial 
pensions. 

3  Represents  payments  to  recipients  under  special  types  of  public  assistance 
and  general  relief,  and  value  of  surplus-food  stamps  issued  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  under  food  stamp  plan. 

*  Represents  earnings  of  persons  employed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  National  Youth  Administration,  and  Work  Projects  Administration. 
Excludes  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  other  Fe<leral  agency  projects 
financed  from  emergency  funds;  such  earnings  are  included  in  compensation 
of  employees. 

'  Represents  payments  under  programs  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
railroad  retirement,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  retirement,  State 
unemployment  compensation,  railroad  unemployment  insurance,  veterans' 
pensions,  and  workmen's  compensation. 

"  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

continued  rise  in  payments  for  the  special  types 
of  public  assistance  which  more  than  offset  the 
sharp  decline  (33  percent)  in  general  relief. 

Compensation  of  employees  accounted  for  a 
significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  total  in 
1941  than  in  1940 — 66.0  percent  of  all  income 
payments  as  compared  •with  63.7  percent.  This 
change  reflects  the  year's  increases  in  employment, 
wage  rates,  and  hoiu-s  of  work.  Entrepreneurial 
income,  net  rents,  and  royalties  accounted  for  a 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  income  payments, 
and  all  other  segments  for  smaller  proportions  of 
the  total  m  1941. 

Changes  in  income  payments  must,  of  course, 
be  interpreted  m  connection  with  changes  in  the 
price  level.  There  is  no  comprehensive  index 
•which  can  be  used  to  adjust  income  payments  to 
the  current  price  level.  Probably  the  best  m- 
dicator  of  price  changes  as  they  relate  to  purchas- 
ing power  of  consumers  is  the  cost-of-living  index 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  index,  which  gives  the  cliange  in  the  cost 
of  the  items  included  in  the  average  wage  earner's 
budget,  shows  for  1941  an  increase  of  5  percent 
over  1940,  with  December  costs  10  percent  above 
those  in  January.  In  consequence  of  this  increase, 
the  marked  rise  of  compensation  of  employees  in 
1941  is  m  part  offset  by  increased  livijig  costs;  and 


social  security  payments  in  terms  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  decreased  substantially  more  than 
is  revealed  ui  the  income-payment  figures  and 
percentage  changes. 

Payments  during  1941  under  social  insurance 
and  related  programs  amounted  to  $1,734  million, 
a  decrease  of  3.7  percent  from  1940  (table  2),  and 
constituted  only  1.9  percent  of  total  income 
payments  in  1941  as  compared  with  2.4  percent  in 

1940.  Payments  under  the  unemplojmnent  in- 
surance programs  decreased  substantially  in  1941 
as  a  result  of  improved  employment  conditions, 
and  the  larger  workmen's  compensation  payments 
also  reflect  increased  employment.  For  the  other 
programs,  the  economic  changes  during  1941  were 
of  importance  primarily  •with  regard  to  the  effect 
they  will  have  on  the  size  of  future  payments. 
The  increase  in  employment  brought  many 
workers  into  industries  covered  by  retirement 
programs,  while  higher  wage  rates  increased 
mdividual  contributions  and  potential  rights  to 
benefits. 

Unemployment  insurance  payments  during  1941 
amounted  to  $359  million,  a  decrease  of  33  percent 
from  1940.  Payments  under  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  which  represented  96 
percent  of  unemployment  insurance  payments  in 

1941,  decreased  34  percent,  while  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  decreased  6.2  per- 
cent. 

Retirement   and   survivor  payments  increased 

Table  2. — Social  insurance  and  related  payments  to 
individuals  in  the  continental  United  States,  1940 
and  1941 


Type  of  payment 

Amount 
(in  millions) 

Percentage 
distribution 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

change 
from 
1»<0 

Total  . 

$1,734 

$1,801 

100.0 

100.0 

—3.7 

644 
94 
12S 
141 
76 
1 
M 

284 
359 

344 

IS 
433 
298 

569 
41 
118 
130 
71 
1 
58 

280 
535 

519 

16 
434 
263 

37.1 
6.4 
7.2 

ai 

4.4 

(') 
3.7 

16.4 
20.7 

19.8 

.9 

25  0 

172 

31.6 
2.2 

6.6 
7.2 
4.0 
(') 
3.2 

15.5 
29.7 

2a8 

.9 
24.  1 
14.6 

+13.2 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance.. 

+120. 3 
+5.9 

Federal  retirement 

+8.6 

+7.0 

Other  Federal  contributory  -. 

Federal  noneontrlbutory' 

State  and   local  government  re- 
tirement ■             

0 
+10.3 

+1.4 
— 3Z9 

State  unemployment  compeosa- 

-33.7 

Railroad    unemployment   tnsur- 

-6.2 

Veterans' pensions  >  

-.2 
+  13.3 

'  I>ess  than  0.05  percent. 

'  Estimates  furnished  by  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Forelcn 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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13  percent  in  1941  and  amounted  to  $644  million. 
The  largest  increase — 129  percent — occurred  in 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 
However,  inasmuch  as  1940  marked  the  first  year 
in  which  payments  were  made  under  the  amended 
Social  Security  Act,  this  program  can  be  expected 
to  show  sizable  increases  for  several  years. 

There  were  relatively  small  changes  in  payments 
under  the  retirement  programs  for  public  em- 
ployees. It  is  estimated  that  $284  million  was 
paid  out  in  1941  to  retired  or  disabled  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments,  or  to  survivors  of 
these  employees — an  increase  of  1.4  percent  over 

1940.  Payments  under  retirement  systems  for 
Federal  employees  amounted  to  $141  million  in 

1941,  an  increase  of  8.5  percent.  The  largest 
increase — 10.3  percent — took  place  in  the  Federal 
noncontributory  systems,  which  provide  for  retire- 
ment and  disability  payments  to  former  em- 
ployees of  the  military  and  protective  services, 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Hawaiian  judiciary. 
Payments  under  the  three  systems  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission — the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Retire- 
ment Act — increased  7  percent  and  amounted  to 
$76  million.  There  was  almost  no  increase  in  the 
aggregate  amount — about  $1  million — paid  in 
1941  under  separate  Federal  contributory  retire- 
Table  3.— Public  assistance  and  Federal  worh  program 

earnings  in  the  continental  United  States,  1940  and 
1941  1 


Type  of  payment 

Amount 
(in  millions) 

Percentage 
distribution 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

change 
from 
1940 

Public  assistance  (direct  relief) 

$1, 112 

$1,098 

100.0 

100.0 

-fl.3 

Special  types  of  public  assistance. 

718 
542 
153 

23 
273 

12 
109 

1,213 

630 
475 
133 
22 
405 
18 
45 

1,577 

64.6 
48.7 
13.8 
2.1 
24.5 
1.1 
9.8 

100.0 

67.4 
43.3 
12.1 
2.0 
36.9 
1.6 
4.1 

100.0 

+14.0 
+14.1 
+15.0 
+4.5 
32  6 

Alri  to  dependent  children.... 
Aid  to  the  blind 

General  relief 

Subsistence  payments  to  farmers . 
Surplus-food  stamps 

-33.3 
+142.  2 

—23  1 

Federal  work  program  earnings  (work 
relief) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

National  Youth  Administration 
(student) 

156 

25 

95 
937 

216 

27 

65 
1,269 

12.9 

2.1 

7.8 
77.2 

13.7 

1.7 

4.1 
80.6 

-27.8 
—7  4 

National  Youth  Administration 
(out-of-scbool) 

+46.2 
-26.2 

Work  Projects  Administration... 

'  Totals  differ  from  those  in  table  10,  because  value  of  surplus-food  stamps 
is  included  here  in  public  assistance,  and  earnings  of  persons  employed  on 
other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  emergency  funds  are  excluded 
from  Federal  work  program  earnings. 


ment  systems  for  employees  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banlcs,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Examining  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  civilian  in- 
structors of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Workmen's  compensation  payments  in  1941 
were  13.3  percent  above  those  in  1940  and 
amounted  to  $298  million.  Increasing  employ- 
ment, the  greater  use  of  untrained  personnel,  and 
the  speeding  up  of  production  were  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  the  accident  rate  and  in  the  number 
of  workmen's  compensation  cases  and  the  amount 
of  pajonents. 

Veterans'  pensions,  which  amounted  to  $433 
million  in  1941,  showed  almost  no  change  from 
1940. 

Payments  to  recipients  of  direct  and  work  relief 
in  1941  amounted  to  $2.3  billion  (table  3),  less 
than  LQ  any  year  since  1935,  and  13  percent  less 
than  in  1940.  Here  again  the  effects  of  the  war 
program  are  evident.  As  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  employment  opportunities,  many  relief  recip- 
ients left  the  rolls  for  private  employment.  The 
decrease  in  payments  under  the  various  programs 
reflects  to  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of 
employable  persons  in  families  carried  on  the  roUs 
under  these  programs. 

Earnings  under  Federal  work  programs  in  1941 
decreased  23  percent  from  the  1940  level  and 
amounted  to  $1.2  billion.  Payments  to  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  enroUees  decreased  28  per- 
cent. Work  Projects  Administration  earnings  26 
percent,  and  payments  under  the  National  Youth 
Administration  student  aid  program  dropped  7.4 
percent.  There  was  a  46-percent  increase  in  pay- 
ments under  the  National  Youth  Administration 
out-of-school  work  program,  which  was  actively 
engaged  in  training  young  men  and  women  for 
work  in  war  industries. 

The  increase  of  1.3  percent  in  total  direct  relief 
payments  is  the  result  of  diverse  trends  in  the 
programs  included  in  the  total.  Payments  under 
programs  providing  for  assistance  to  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  to  dependent  children  increased  14 
percent,  and  the  value  of  surplus  food  stamps  dis- 
tributed to  relief  clients  increased  142  percent, 
while  there  were  declines  of  33  percent  in  pay- 
ments to  recipients  of  general  relief  and  in  sub- 
sistence payments  under  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program. 


Monthly  Changes  in  Income  Payments 

During  1941  there  were  important  differences 
in  the  rate  and  direction  of  change  among  the 
various  segments  making  up  the  total.  In  order 
to  see  more  clearly  the  effect  of  the  changes  during 
the  year  on  the  economic  status  of  the  various 
groups  receiving  income  payments  of  one  type  or 
another,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  month-to- 
month  movement  in  income  payments  and  to 
view  these  changes  in  the  light  of  other  changes 
in  the  economic  situation. 

Income  payments  for  each  successive  month  in 
1941  were  higher  than  in  the  previous  month 
(table  4  and  chart  2).  Payments  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  averaged  about  $1.3  billion  a 
month  more  than  payments  in  the  first  quarter. 
In  January,  payments  amounted  to  $6.9  billion, 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $83  billion;  by  December, 
payments  had  increased  to  $8.7  billion,  or  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  $100  billion.  The  total 
for  the  year  of  $92  billion  averaged  $7.7  billion  a 
month. 

Compensation  of  employees,  which  amounted 
to  $60.8  billion  in  1941,  two-thirds  of  all  income 
payments,  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  $15.7 
billion  increase  in  total  income  payments.  Each 
month  found  payments  to  employees  at  a  new 
high  level,  and  the  year  ended  with  monthly  pay- 
ments more  than  a  billion  dollars  above  payments 
in  January.  During  the  early  months  the  increase 
was  largely  the  result  of  increased  employment, 
but  subsequently  increased  wage  rates  and  over- 
time payments  played  an  important  part  in  in- 
creasing wages  and  salaries.  During  the  last  3 
quarters  of  the  year,   almost  three-fifths  of  the 
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Chart  2. — Index  of  income  payments,  by  month,  1941 
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workers  in  manufacturing  received  advances  in 
wage  rates  which  averaged  8.5  percent. 

The  largest  increases  in  both  employment  and 
pay  rolls  took  place,  of  course,  in  the  industries 
manufacturing  goods  for  war  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  durable- 


Table  4. — Income  payments  to  individuals  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  specified  period,  1941  ' 

[In  millions) 


Year  and  month 

Total 

Compensation 
of  employees 

Entrepreneurial 

income,  net 

rents,  and 

royalties 

Dividends 

and 

interest 

Direct  relief 

Work  relief 

Social 
insurance 
and  related 
payments 

Veterans' 
bonus 

1941  total    

$92. 122 

$00,  782 

$17,362 

$9,910 

$1,112 

$1,213 

$1,734 

$19 

0.920 
7,031 
7.138 
7.2.'i3 
7.4S2 
7,007 
7,703 
7,882 
7,904 
8,  130 
8,190 
8,OfiO 

4,510 
4,  042 
4,  093 
4,700 
4,  940 
6,107 
6,172 
6,241 
6.2M 
6,303 
6,405 
6,078 

1.232 
1,225 
1.273 
1.330 
1.377 
1.397 
1,441 
1,494 
1,679 
1,000 
1,017 
1,781 

792 
790 
799 
804 
810 
817 
820 
832 
841 
851 
863 
879 

96 
96 
93 
90 
93 
93 
90 
90 
89 
89 
90 
92 

131 
126 
128 
121 
116 
104 
88 
80 
79 
80 
79 
87 

151 
146 
147 
141 
146 
148 
146 
143 
140 
140 
140 
148 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
I 

February 

March 

April  

Alay          ... 

July  

Soptomber 

October 

November ..  . 

2 
1 

'  See  footnotes,   table   1.    Compensation   of  omployoes,  cntreproncurial 
Income,  net  rents,  and  royalties,  and  dividends  and  interest  adjusted  for 


seasonal  variation.    For  annual  and  monthly  flRures  1929—10,  seo   Social 
Security  liulUtin,  Vol.  4,  No.  8  (AuRUSt  1941).  pp.  74-76. 
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goods  manufacturing,  employment  averaged  29 
percent  above  1940,  while  in  the  nondurable-goods 
industries  the  rise  was  only  10  percent.  Average 
weekly  wage  payments  in  the  dujable-goods  group 
rose  almost  56  percent  over  the  preceding  year, 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  24  percent  in  the 
nondurable-goods  industries.  Agricultural  em- 
ployment changed  only  slightly  during  the  year, 
but  wage  rates  rose  considerably,  averaging  22 
percent  higher  than  in  1940  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures. 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  effect  on  the  future 
level  of  social  insurance  and  related  payments  is 
the  proportion  of  this  increase  which  took  place 
in  industries  covered  by  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs.  It  is  estimated  that 
88  percent  of  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  em- 
ployees in  1941  was  paid  to  workers  covered  under 
retirement  program.s,  as  compared  with  only  86 
percent  in  1940.  The  percentage  of  total  wages 
and  salaries  going  to  workers  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  increased  from  71 
percent  in  1940  to  72  percent  in  1941.  Not  only 
were  some  workers  accumulating  wage  credits  in 
larger  amounts  but  many  additional  workers  were 
building  up  wage  credits  under  the  social  insurance 
programs.  These  relationships  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, after  a  slight  drop  in  February,  rose  rapidly 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  experienced  a 
sharper  increase  than  any  other  component  of 
total  payments.  A  major  factor  in  this  increase 
was  the  greatly  expanded  income  of  farm  opera- 
tors which  reflected  the  increased  prices  for  farm 
products.  "While  total  entrepreneurial  income, 
net  rents,  and  royalties  increased  25  percent  in 
1941,  cash  income  from  farm  marketings,  crops, 
and  livestock  increased  34  percent. 

Dividends  and  interest,  which  in  the  main  are 
based  on  long-term  contractual  arrangements, 
showed  relatively  less  gain  during  the  year  than 
any  of  the  segments  directly  sharing  in  the  bene- 
fits of  an  expanded  business.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  continuous  gain  throughout  the  year,  with 
December  payments  11  percent  above  those  in 
January.  According  to  studies  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  covering  the 
operations  of  379  companies,  gross  profits  during 
1941  were  much  higher  than  in  1940,  but  higher 
tax  rates  reduced  the  amounts  available  for  divi- 


dends to  only  12  percent  above  amoimts  available 
in  1940. 

The  other  major  segments  of  total  payments — 
direct  relief,  work  relief,  and  social  insurance  and 
related  payments — decreased  from  previous  levels. 
Social  insurance  and  related  payments,  reflecting 
the  decrease  in  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
showed  a  general  downward  trend  through  No- 
vember. However,  the  employment  dislocations 
resulting  from  lay-offs  during  conversion  of  plants 
and  shortages  of  certain  materials  caused  unem- 
ployment insm-ance  payments  to  turn  sharply 
upward  in  December. 

Work  relief  payments  decreased  markedly 
through  Jidy,  probably  reflecting  both  budget  cuts 
and  the  influence  of  expanding  employment  op- 
portimities,  and  thereafter  leveled  off.  Direct  re- 
lief payments,  as  a  whole,  showed  little  change 
throughout  the  year.  This  relatively  steady  level, 
however,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  substan- 
tial decrease  in  general  relief  payments  was  offset 
by  the  continuous  increase  in  payments  for  the 
three  special  types  of  public  assistance. 

Income  Payments  and  Price  Changes,  1941 

The  increase  in  income  payments  which  took 
place  in  1941  did  not  result  in  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  piu-chasing  power.  The  price  of  con- 
sumer goods  advanced  rapidly  dm-ing  the  year,  and 
thus  the  gain  in  terms  of  real  income  was  consid- 
erably less  than  that  in  total  income  payments. 
Food  costs  to  consumers  mounted  steadily  during 

Chart  3. — Index  of  cost  of  living,  by  month,  1941 
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tlic  your.  A  rapid  advance  in  cotton-textile  prices 
contiibutod  to  tlio  substantial  increase  in  the  re- 
tail price  of  clothing  and  Lousofurnishings.  Fuel 
costs  also  increased.  Advances  in  rentals,  while 
moderate  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  were  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  defense  areas.  These  movements 
in  prices  are  shown  in  chart  3,  which  is  based  on 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  wage  worker.  It  should 
be  noted  that  particularly  large  increases  took 
place  in  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing,  the  two 
most  important  items  in  the  budgets  of  low-income 
groups. 

As  a  result  of  this  broad   advance  in  all  its 


major  elements,  living  costs  in  the  United  States 
were  10  percent  highcT  in  December  1941  than  in 
December  1940.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that 
while  the  price  rise  deflated  the  gain  of  indi- 
viduals whose  incomes  incniased,  it  caused  a  dc;- 
crease  for  those  who  had  fixed  incomes  and  accen- 
tuated the  decrease  for  those  who  received  less  in 
1941  than  in  1940.  This  decrease  falls  particu- 
larly heavily  on  persons  who  receive  retirement  or 
other  insurance  payments  determined  by  a  for- 
mula related  to  previous  earnings  and  former  wage 
levels,  and  on  persons  dependent  for  maintenance 
on  assistance  payments  not  readily  adjustable  to 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls  Covered  by  Social  Insurance 

Programs 


From  the  standpoint  of  social  insuxancc,  one 
of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  increased 
economic  activity  in  1941  was  the  expanded  cover- 
age which  accompanied  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment and  pay  rolls. 

Total  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees  in 
1941  amounted  to  $61  bdlion  according  to  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  (table  1).  This 
sum  exceeds  the  1940  total  by  25  percent  and  is  17 
percent  higher  than  that  for  the  previous  high 
year  of  1929.  Even  on  a  per-worker  basis  an 
increase  took  place.  For  each  of  the  3  years  1929, 
1940,  and  1941,  workers  received  wage  and  salary 
payments  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $1,461, 
$1,350,  and  $1,478,  respectively.' 

A  large  proportion  of  all  wages  and  salaries  in 
1941  was  paid  to  employees  who  were  protected  or 
were  paying  toward  future  protection  against  un- 
employment, injiu-y  or  other  disability,  the  needs 
of  old  age,  or,  in  case  of  death,  the  needs  of  their 
survivors.  The  fields  of  employment  in  which 
workers  were  not  protected  agamst  one  or  more  of 
these  types  of  insecurity  were  agriculture,  domes- 
tic service,  casual  labor,  self-employnu-iit,  employ- 
ment with  religious,  charitable,  and  other  non- 
profit institutions,  and  a  large  segment  of  employ- 
ment in  State  niui  local  government  service. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  1941  for  employment 
covered  by  the  major  public  retirement  systems 
amounted  to  $54  bilhon,  or  88  percent  of  all  wages 


'  Estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  total  wapcs  and  salaries  for 
each  year  divided  by  average  (ull-tiino  employment  for  the  year. 


and  salaries  (table  5) .  This  proportion  represents 
the  highest  coverage  of  pay  roUs  yet  achieved  and 
was  the  result  of  two  developments  of  major  im- 
portance during  the  year.  Fhst,  the  war  program 
caused  an  increased  demand  for  labor,  particu- 
larly in  the  industries  covered  by  public  retire- 
ment programs,  and  many  thousands  of  workers 
entered  covered  employment  for  the  first  time  or 
after  extended  absences.  Secondly,  an  increase  in 
average  weekly  hours  worked,  higher  wage  rates, 
and  overtime  payments  increased  the  amounts  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid  to  workers  who  were 
already  in  covered  employment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  amounts  paid  to  workers  in  noncovered 
employment. 

The  four  major  types  of  public  retirement  pro- 
gi'ams  for  which  covered  pay  rolls  can  be  esti- 
mated are  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  admmistered  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  railroad  retirement  program,  the  three 
systems  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  Federal  employees,  and  the  various 
systems  mamtained  for  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Tn  addition,  special  contrib- 
utory and  noncontribulory  systems  -  are  main- 
tained   for    groups    of    Federal    employees    not 

*  Special  contributory  systems  apply  to  the  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Foreign  Service  Division  of  the  State 
Department,  the  EiamlninK  Divusion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  civilian  instructors  of  the  Naval  Academy;  noncontribu 
tory  systems  apply  to  oincors  and  regularly  enlisted  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
judRes  of  United  States  courts,  justices  of  the  Suiwme  Court,  and  the  Hawai 
ian  Judiciary.  For  dLscussion  of  special  contributory  systems,  see  Social 
Stcurity  Uutletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  I  (January  1942),  pp.  25-31. 
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covered  by  any  of  the  three  systems  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  number 
of  employees  covered  by  these  special  systems  is 
small;  the  addition  of  the  pay  rolls  of  these  groups 
to  the  pay  rolls  covered  by  retirement  programs 
in  table  5  would  increase  the  proportion  of  cover- 
age in  1941  from  88  to  approximately  89  percent. 
Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  employment  covered 
by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
amounted  to  $46.7  billion  in  1941,  76  percent  of 
all  wages  and  salaries  paid  out  during  the  year. 
As  compared  with  the  25-percent  increase  over 
1940  in  total  wages  and  salaries,  pay  rolls  covered 
by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  increased 
$10.4  billion  or  29  percent  over  1940,  when  only 
74  percent  of  total  wages  and  salaries  were 
subject  to  the  old-age  and  siu-vivors  insurance 
program.     During  the  first  2  quarters  of    1941, 


the  proportion  of  pay  roUs  covered  was  approxi- 
mately 75  percent.  This  proportion  rose  to  76.5 
percent  in  the  third  quarter  and  to  77.5  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Such  employment,  including  as 
it  does  almost  all  manufactming  employment, 
was  particularly  affected  by  the  war  program. 
According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  total  increase  from  Decem- 
ber 1940  to  December  1941  in  civU  nonagricultural 
employment  was  2.8  million,  while  1.6  million  or 
57  percent  of  this  increase  was  concentrated  in 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Further  concen- 
tration of  employment  in  manufacturing  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pay  rolls 
covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  seem  probable  as  the  production  of  war 
materials  increases. 

The  railroad  retirement  program  covered  4.4 


Table  5. — Estimated  pay  rolls  in  employment  covered  by  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  programs  in 

relation  to  all  mages  and  salaries,  1937-41 


All  wages 
and  salaries  i 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  retirement  programs  ' 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance  programs  ^ 

Period 

Total 

Old-age  and 
survivors 
insurance ' 

Railroad 
retirement 

Civil 
service  * 

State  and 
local  gov- 
ernment 5 

Total 

State  un- 
employment 
compensa- 
tion » 

Railroad  un- 
employment 
insurance  ' 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Calendar  year: 

1937 

$45, 053 
41,247 
44, 452 
49, 144 
61, 350 

13,  632 

14,  977 

15,  806 

16,  935 

$37, 252 
33, 808 
37,311 
42,  347 
53,870 

11,947 

12,  999 

13,  765 
15, 159 

$32, 079 
28,  688 
31,  907 
36,  299 
46,685 

10,  258 

11,  218 

12,  086 
13, 123 

$2, 265 
2,010 
2,149 
2,268 
2,683 

584 
632 
683 
784 

$1,050 
1,139 
1,221 
1,430 
1,912 

411 
453 
493 
555 

$1, 858 
1,971 
2,034 
2,350 
2,590 

694 
696 

603 
697 

(») 

$28,  210 
31,218 
34,  710 
44,128 

9,395 
10,  482 
11,342 
12,  909 

m 

$26,  200 
29,  069 
32,  442 
41, 445 

8,811 
9,850 
10,  659 
12, 125 

$2, 265 

1938         

2,010 

1939 

2,149 

1940       

2.268 

1941 

2,683 

1941 
January-March      

584 

632 

July-September        

633 

October-December.— 

784 

Percent  of  all  wages  an 

i  salaries 

Calendar  year: 

1937          

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 

82.7 
82.0 
83.9 
86.2 
87.8 

87.6 
86.8 
87.1 
89.5 

71.2 
69.5 
71.8 
73.9 
76.1 

75.2 
74.9 
76.5 
77.5 

5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 

4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
4.6 

2.4 
2.8 
2.7 
2.9 
3.1 

3.0 
3.0 
3.1 
3.3 

4.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.8 
4.2 

6.1 
4.7 
3.2 
4.1 

(») 

68.4 
70.2 
70.6 
71.9 

68.9 
70.0 
71.8 
76.2 

(») 
63.5 
65.4 
66.0 
67.5 

64.6 
65.8 
67.5 
71.6 

5.0 

1938 

4.9 

1939           

4.8 

1940 

4.6 

1941           

4.4 

1941 

4.3 

April-June         

4.2 

4.3 

October-December . .  . 

4.6 

»  Data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Represents  estimated  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  cash 
and  in  kind  in  continental  United  States  and,  in  addition,  Army  and  Navy 
pay  rolls  in  all  other  areas,  'ncludes  employee  contributions  to  social  insur- 
ance and  retirement  programs.  Because  estimates  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
are  built  up  by  industry  groups,  amount  in  covered  and  noncovered  employ- 
ment cannot  be  determined  precisely.  While  the  estimated  amount  in 
covered  employment  included  within  this  total  difTnrs  from  pay  rolls  in 
covered  employment  as  given  in  this  table,  the  difference  is  so  small  that 
It  does  not  in  validate  the  relationship  of  covered  pay  rolls  to  total.  Commerce 
estimates  relate  to  calendar  quarters;  estimates  for  pay  rolls  covered  by  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation relate  to  pay  periods  ended  in  calendar  quarters. 


a  AH  programs  except  civil  service  and  State  and  local  governments  cover 
pay  rolls  in  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Civil-service 
pay  rolls  include  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  covered  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  Panama  Canal  Zone  Retirement  Acts. 

8  Represents  taxable  wages  plus  estimated  nontaxable  wages  in  excess  of 
$3,000  earned  in  employment  covered  by  program. 

*  Estimated  on  basis  of  data  for  fiscal  years. 

8  Estimated  on  basis  of  total  pay  rolls  to  exclude  noncovered  employees. 

*  Represents  taxable  wages  plus  nontaxable  wages  earned  in  employment 
covered  by  program;  excludes,  however,  earnings  of  railroad  workers  cov- 
ered by  State  laws  through  June  1939.    Data  for  1941  estimated. 

'  Estimated  for  1937-June  1939  when  railroad  workers  were  covered  by 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

*  Not  available. 
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percent  of  all  pay  rolls,  slightly  less  than  in  1940 
when  the  proportion  was  4.6  percent.  Wlaile 
there  was  an  increase  of  $400  million  in  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  raih"oad  workers,  the  increase  was 
proportionately  smaller  than  that  for  all  wages 
and  salaries.  The  increase  in  wages  granted  to 
railroad  workers  in  December,  however,  which 
was  retroactive  to  October,  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  raih-oad  workers 
from  4.3  percent  to  4.6  percent  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  are  covered  by  the 
systems  admuiistered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission increased  34  percent  over  1940  and 
amounted  to  $1.9  billion.  This  increase  is  the 
largest  shown  for  any  gi'oiip  of  employees  covered 
by  retirement  systems  and  is  the  result  of  the 
addition  to  the  Federal  pay  rolls  of  many  workers 
in  Govermnent  arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  offices 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  volume  of  govern- 
mental work  arising  from  the  war  effort.  The 
proportion  of  total  pay  rolls  covered  by  the  civil- 
service  retirement  sj^stems  increased  from  2.9 
percent  in  1940  to  3.1  percent  in  1941.  By  the 
last  quarter  of  1941  the  proportion  covered  had 
increased  to  3.3  percent,  as  compared  with  3.0 
in  the  first  2  quarters  of  the  year. 

Employees  of  State  and  local  governments,  in- 
cluding school  employees,  received  wages  and 
salaries  amounting  to  $4.5  billion  in  1941,  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Commerce  estimates.  Of 
this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$2.6  billion  or  58  percent  was  paid  to  employees 
covered  by  a  retirement  system.'  This  latter 
amount  represents  4.2  percent  of  all  wages  and 
salaries  paid  out  in  1941,  a  slight  decrease  from 
1940  when  4.8  percent  of  total  pay  rolls  was  cov- 
ered by  State  and  local  retirement  systems. 

Several  quahfications  should  be  noted  in  inter- 
preting these  figures  in  terms  of  the  protection 
obtained  by  the  workers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
type  of  risk  covered  varies  considerably  among 
the  different  programs.  The  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  provides  monthly  pay- 
ments to  retirants  and  survivors  but  does  not 
include  payments  for  disabiIit}^  The  railroad 
retirement  program  provides,  in  addition  to  the 


•  The  proportions  used  In  estimating  the  covered  pay  rolls  In  IMl  were  75 
percent  of  publio-school  pay  rolls  and  46  percent  of  all  other  State  and  local 
pay  rolls. 


regular  retirement  benefits,  payments  to  disabled 
employees  who  have  had  30  years  of  service  or 
attained  age  60.  Under  the  railroad  program, 
however,  only  lump-sum  payments  are  available 
to  the  survivors  of  an  employee  who  dies  before 
retirement,  and  the  widow  of  an  annuitant  receives 
monthly  benefits  only  if  her  husband  has  elected 
to  receive  a  lower  benefit  than  that  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  during  his 
Ufetime.  The  systems  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  provide  annuities  to  retirants 
and  to  employees  totally  disabled  after  5  years  of 
service;  payments  to  survivors  of  employees  are 
limited  to  a  refund  of  employee  contributions  and 
interest.  The  risks  covered  by  the  retirement 
systems  for  State  and  local  government  employees 
vary  widely;  protection  comparable  to  that  af- 
forded by  any  of  the  other  three  programs  is  in 
general  available  only  in  systems  for  certain  types 
of  pubhc  employees,  notably  teachers,  poHcemen, 
and  firemen. 

A  comparison  of  covered  pay  rolls  and  total 
pay  rolls  in  any  year  also  fails  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  the  workers  receiving  wages  and 
salaries  from  covered  employment  who  will  meet 
the  qualifying  provisions  of  the  various  retirement 
systems.  Under  the  old-age  and  sui-vivors  insur- 
ance program  rights  to  siu-vivor  benefits  require 
earnings  of  $50  in  at  least  6  of  the  12  quarters 
preceding  the  worker's  death,  or  in  at  least  haLf 
of  the  elapsed  quarters  since  1937  or  attainment 
of  age  21.  Retirement  benefits  are  payable  to 
workers  who  meet  the  second  of  these  conditions. 
Under  the  railroad  retirement  program,  workers 
are  entitled  to  retirement  annuities  at  age  65  or 
at  age  60  after  30  j'ears  of  service;  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  is  closely  related  to  the  number  of 
years  of  service,  but  service  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  is  taken  into  account.  Very 
small  annuities  may  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum. 
Deferred  annuity  rights  under  the  civil-service 
retirement  system,  formerly  gained  onlj-  after  15 
years  of  service,  may,  as  a  result  of  amendments 
passed  in  January  1942,  be  obtained  after  5  years 
of  service.  Even  under  this  liberalization  of  eli- 
gibilit)^  provisions,  thousands  of  workers  entering 
the  Federal  service  through  employment  in  Gov- 
ermnent arsenals,  shipyards,  and  offices  may  leave 
such  jobs  before  qualifying  for  deferred  annuities. 
Others  will  qualify  for  very  small  amounts. 
Workers  who  transfer  from  employment  covered 
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by  one  of  these  programs  to  employment  covered 
by  another  will,  in  many  or  most  instances,  suffer 
a  reduction  in  or  loss  of  protection.  A  few  may 
acquire  rights  to  more  than  one  retirement  benefit. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pay  rolls  covered  by 
retirement  programs  are  covered  also  by  unem- 
ployment insurance.  The  raUroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  retirement  programs  cover  the 
same  employees  and  pay  rolls.  The  major  part 
of  the  employment  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  is  also  covered  by  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  In  aU  except 
1 1  States,  firms  which  employed  less  than  a  speci- 
fied number  of  employees,  usually  less  than  8, 
were  excluded  as  of  the  end  of  1941;  and  in  most 
States  firms  operating  less  than  a  specified  num- 
ber of  weeks  during  a  year,  usually  20  weeks,  were 
not  subject  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
laws.*  As  a  result,  whUo  76  percent  of  total 
wages  and  salaries  in  1941  was  paid  in  employ- 
ments included  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program,  only  68  percent  was  covered 
by  State  imemployment  compensation  systems. 

A  substantial  volume  of  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  State  imiemployment  compensation 
laws  is  protected  also  against  the  risk  of  industrial 
accident  and,  in  fewer  cases,  against  the  risk  of 
occupational  disease.  No  figures  are  available 
regarding  the  proportion  of  wages  and  salaries 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation.  Work- 
men's compensation  laws  were  operative  in  1941 
in  all  States  except  Mississippi.  Coverage  pro- 
visions vary  considerably  among  the  States,  and 
no  State  covers  all  employment.  Agricultural 
employment,  domestic  service,  and  casual  labor 
are  usually  excluded,  and  some  States  limit  cover- 
age to  hazardous  occupations.  About  half  the 
States  specify  the  minimimi  mmiber  of  employees 
an  employer  must  have  to  be  subject  to  the 
statute.  Special  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tems are  in  operation  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers. 

Another  type  of  protection  which  gained  new 
significance  during  1941  is  the  provision  for  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  the  armed  services  and  monthly 
payments  for  their  survivors.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable expansion  during  the  year  in  the  amount 
of  pay  rolls  covered  by  the  veterans'  benefit 
provisions. 


*  See  "Major  Legislative  Trends  in  Unemployment  Compensation,  1937- 
41,"  pp.  86-96. 


Covered  Employment  in  1941 

Much  the  same  picture  of  a  continuous  increase 
during  1941  in  the  proportion  of  total  wages  and 
salaries  covered  by  the  existing  social  insurance 
programs  is  presented  by  the  available  data  on 
employment.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates,  the  average  monthly  number 
of  persons  in  civU  nonagricultural  employment  in 
1941  was  39,372,000,  an  increase  of  8.7  percent 
over  the  average  monthly  number  in  1940. 
Average  monthly  civil  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment as  estimated  by  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration was  39,008,000  in  1941.  Approximately 
66  percent  of  the  average  monthly  employment 
in  1941,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  64  percent  in  1940  were  in  employ- 
ments covered  by  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws,  while  3.4  percent  in  1941  and  3.3 
percent  in  1940  were  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  insurance  systems. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  in  employ- 
ments covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
as  of  a  single  pay-roll  period  are  available  only 
for  the  final  pay  period  in  each  quarter.  The 
average  quarterly  number  of  persons  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
was  approximately  77  percent  in  1940  and  80 
percent  in  1941  of  average  quarterly  civil  non- 
agricultural  employment,  as  estimated  by  both 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  WPA. 

These  proportions  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  ratios  of  covered  pay  rolls  to  total  wages 
and  salaries,  since  neither  agricultural  nor  military 
employment  are  taken  into  account  in  the  employ- 
ment data.  If  pay  roUs  covered  by  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  in  1941  are  compared  with  aU 
wages  and  salaries  minus  wages  in  agriculture  and 
military  service,,  the  proportion  covered  is  80 
percent  rather  than  76.  Similarly,  the  proportion 
of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  civil  nonagricul- 
tural employment  in  1941  which  was  covered  by 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  was 
71  percent. 

Neither  average  monthly  civil  nonagricultural 
employment  nor  covered  employment  increased  as 
markedly  from  1940  to  1941  as  did  total  wages 
and  salaries  and  covered  pay  roUs.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employment  figures  can- 
not reflect  the  increase  in  average  weekly  horn's 
and  wage  rates. 

Because  of  labor  turn-over  and  the  movement 
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of  persons  into  and  out  of  the  covered  labor  force, 
the  number  emjiloyed  durinfj;  tlio  year  is  greater 
than  the  hirgest  nunihcr  employed  at  any  one  time. 
In  1941,  there  were  40.7  million  workers  who 
earned  some  wages  in  employments  covered  by 
old-age  and  siu-vivors  insurance,  as  compared 
with  the  32.7  million  employed  in  the  last  pay 
period  ended  in  the  third  quarter,  or  the  average 
quarterly  number  of  31.6  million  employed  hi  the 
last  pay  period  ended  in  each  of  the  4  quarters. 
In  1940,  35.2  million  workers  earned  some  wages 
in  employments  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  compared  with  an  average  quarterly 
employment  of  27.9  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
37.5  million  workers  were  m  employments  covered 
by  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  at 
some  time  durmg  1941,  as  compared  with  the 
average  monthly  number  of  26.0  million,  and  that 
at  some  time  during  the  year  1.9  million  were  in 
employments  covered  by  the  railroad  retu'ement 
and  unemployment  insurance  systems,  as  com- 
pared with  average  montldy  railroad  employment 
of  1.3  million.  The  increase  from  1940  to  1941 
in  the  number  in  covered  employment  at  some 
time  during  the  year  was  15.6  percent  for  old-age 
and  sui'vivoi-s  insurance  and  16.1  percent  for 
unemployment  compensation.  Comparable  data 
on  the  number  employed  during  the  year  are  not 
available  for  other  programs.  During  the  course 
of  a  year  some  workers  wUl  hold  jobs  covered  by 
sevei'al  social  insurance  systems. 

Covered  Employment,  by  State,  March  1940 

Data  available  from  the  1940  census  permit  a 
comparison  of  the  number  and  proportion  of 
workers  in  each  State  who  were  at  work  m  em- 
ployment covered  by  retirement  aiid  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs  as  of  the  date  of  the 
census  (table  6).  The  comparisons  are  subject 
to  a  small  margm  of  error  because  the  census  data 
are  not  classified  so  that  precise  figures  on  cover- 
age can  be  obtained.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  employees  covered  by  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
duct from  the  total  number  of  employed  workers 
the  self-employed,  agricultural  and  railroad  work- 
ers, workers  ui  domestic  service,  and  government 
workers.  In  the  census  distribution  of  employ- 
ment by  industry,  goveniment  employees  wlio 
work  in  employment  similar  to  private  enterprises, 
such  as  arsenals  and  navy  yards,  are  not  classified 


as  government  employees  but  are  distributed 
according  to  the  industry  in  wiiicli  they  would  be 
classified  if  they  were  private  employees.     This 

Table  6.— Number  of  persons  employed  and  percent  in 
employment  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  unemployment  compensation,  and  in  other 
specified  employments,  by  Slate,  March  1940 
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Alabama 

893,848 
150, 173 
583,944 

2,  525,  281 
349,735 
680,490 
102,627 
683,333 

1,  107,  412 
158,600 

2, 874, 431 

1,151,703 

862, 781 

583,826 

847,563 

771. 142 

279.036 

690,911 

1,  5,34,  787 

1,824,953 

931,499 
727,455 

1,297,094 
185,5fi4 
433,427 
41,462 
175,999 

1,569,059 
140,  269 

4,974,518 

1,208,690 
200,396 

2,344,967 
658,739 
389,798 

3,  230, 167 
2«,723 
661,073 
204,614 
941,714 

2,138,355 
148,886 
125,092 
933,058 
607,672 
519,094 

1,060,758 
86,559 

41.3 
52.  S 
30.7 
64.4 
63.7 
78.4 
63.9 
54.0 
42.8 
43.6 

68.9 
62.4 
43.6 
44.2 
44.1 
45.1 

M.n 

64.9 

7S.1 
70.8 

48.4 
26.6 
54.8 
45. 8 
40.0 
55.4 
71.1 
76.3 
43.3 
72.7 

49.5 
27.9 
68.8 
44.6 
58.5 

7:1.6 

79.8 
42.2 
33,3 
46.6 

4.5.8 
57.6 
5i8 
51.3 
61.7 
66.4 
56.  5 
42.7 

31.1 
40.9 
24.2 
51.6 
36.6 
68.5 
62.2 
37.5 
32.1 
35.5 

60.4 
49.9 
26.1 
24.6 
30.6 
36.2 
48.4 
54.1 
69.8 
59.2 

37.1 
16.5 
41.9 
34.2 
23.1 
.64.1 
.56.0 
69.6 
33.7 
65.0 

37.4 
12.3 
61.4 
27.6 
44.9 
71.2 
73.2 
32.3 
15.4 
32.6 

31.1 
49.9 
35.8 
36.0 
44.7 
64.8 
41.4 
35.6 

1.8 
3.9 
2.0 
2.1 
3.9 
1.3 
3.5 
2.3 
2.1 
3.0 

3.6 
3.1 
27 
4.3 
3.3 
1.9 
2.3 
2.8 
1.5 
1.6 

3.3 
1.3 
3.0 
4.8 
3.7 
8.0 
1.6 
2.4 
3.4 
1.9 

1.2 
2.7 
3.1 
1.4 
2.7 
3.5 
.8 
1.2 
1.7 
2.4 

2.2 
6.4 
2.8 
3.4 
2.6 
3.8 
2.1 
6  5 

2.4 
4.8 
2.2 
,5.9 
5.2 
3.1 
3.8 
4.1 
3.4 
3.6 

3.5 
2  8 
2.7 
4.0 
3.1 
3.0 
4.0 
6.7 
4.3 
3.0 

3.5 
1.7 
3.1 
4.8 
3.9 
6.3 
3.3 
3.6 
4.5 
4.4 

2.2 
3.5 
3.1 
3.9 
3.9 
3.1 
4.5 
2.6 
3.6 
2.5 

3.7 
4.9 
4.1 
7.0 
5.9 
2.6 
2.9 
8  S 

7.7 
4.0 
.^.0 
3.5 
3.3 
4.1 
6.2 
9.7 
9.4 
2.2 

3.3 
3.3 
3.5 
3.5 
4.5 
8.4 
6.1 
6.1 
3.7 
3.3 

3.8 
6.7 
4.0 
2.2 
.3.4 
1.9 
4.6 
3,9 
3.9 
4.6 

6.4 
3.4 
3.8 
4.3 
3.0 
4.0 
3.0 

ao 

2.9 
66 

64 
1.8 
60 
6.5 
2L9 
4.2 
3.5 
?  3 

16.7 
10.2 
18.1 
6.7 
7.6 
1.8 
6.0 
10.2 
16.6 
11.9 

3.2 
4.8 
11.4 
7.0 
12.0 
13.4 
4.6 
5.1 
1.1 
3.7 

10.4 

19.5 
6.7 

10.7 
9.9 
7.2 
3.6 
1.4 

1Z4 
1.7 

12.9 
17.0 
3.2 
9.1 
6.3 
2.3 
1.0 
20.6 
13.0 
11.0 

IZl 
5.0 

11.0 
9.8 
4.8 
5.5 
9.5 

12.6 

31   1 

24  3 

Arknnsat! 

42  0 

California. 

18.4 

Colorado 

26  3 

11.3 

Delaware  . 

16  6 

Florida.... 

19  7 

Georgia 

28.7 
.35.8 

Illinois. 

17  6 

IndiaDa 

23,6 
361 

37.0 

Kentucfey 

33.0 

28.  2 

20.0 

14.4 

Massachusetts 

11,3 
17.6 

30.fi 

44.2 

2S.4 

31.7 

Nebraska  . 

39  1 

22.2 

New  Hampshire 

15.9 
12.5 

New  Mexico. 

32  5 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

14.7 

27.8 
45.6 
ISO 

,36.8 

Oregon 

2.5.6 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee - 

13.6 
10.9 
25.4 
45.6 
309 

Texas 

Utah 

29.8 
25  3 

2S.3 

Virpinia      .. 

2Z0 

"Washincton    ..    . 

n  1 

West  Vircinia 

^\  biconsin      ..  ,  ... 

17.5 
26  6 

27  I 

'  Includes  farmers  and  farm  opernlors. 

*  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia.  NumlxT  in  cniplavmcnl  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation  distributed  by  plarv  of  omployinent;  all  other 
data  distributed  by  place  of  residenro.  Because  of  resultant  discrepancies 
in  iMTcent  shown  as  covered  by  old-afie  and  survivors  insurance  andunem 
ployment  compensation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  separate  n^nircs  for  the 
District  are  not  presented. 

Source:  Sixteenth  Cennu  of  the  United  Stales,  19i0:  Poputation,  Second 
Series,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  for  all  data  except  number  In  employ- 
ment covered  by  unemployment  compensation,  which  Is  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  by  State  unemployment  compen-sation 
aRoncies. 
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classification  tends  to  inflate  somewhat  the  pro- 
portion shown  as  covered  by  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program.  The  figm-e  obtained 
from  the  census  data  is  27.0  million  as  compared 
with  26.3  million  reported  to  the  Bm-eau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  for  employment  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1940.  The  pro- 
portion of  coverage  is  59.9  percent  according  to 
census  data  and  58.4  percent  according  to  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  reported  data. 

It  is  not  possible  to  derive  from  the  census  data 
estimates  of  the  number  of  workers  employed  in 
jobs  covered  by  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  The  unemployment  compensa- 
tion data  in  table  6  are  consequently  based  on 
employment  reported  to  State  unemployment 
compensation  agencies.  Employment  in  the  cen- 
sus tabulations  is  distributed  according  to  State 
of  residence,  while  employment  reported  to  the 
State  imemployment  compensation  agencies  re- 
lates to  place  of  employment.  The  resulting  dis- 
crepancies are  slight  and  do  not  preclude  general 
comparison  of  the  proportion  covered  by  the  two 
programs. 

According  to  the  census  figures,  there  were  45.2 
million  persons  at  work  during  the  week  ended 
March  30,  1940.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the 
sHght  inflation  noted  above,  it  appears  that  nearly 
27  million  or  60  percent  of  these  workers  were  in 
employment  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance; of  these,  22  million  or  49  percent  were 
covered  by  the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws;  1.1  million  or  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
were  protected  by  the  railroad  retirement  and  un- 
employment insurance  programs;  and  1.7  million 
or  3.9  percent  were  administrative  employees  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  imits,  some 
of  whom  were  covered  by  the  Federal  and  State 
and  local  retirement  systems.  The  remainder 
were  employed  in  domestic  service  or  agricultural 
labor  or  were  self-employed. 

As  would  be  expected,  there  were  wide  varia- 
tions among  the  States  in  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams. For  coverage  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  the  size-of-firm  exclusion 
as  well  as  the  industrial  character  of  the  economy 
was  a  cause  of  variation  among  the  States. 

In  chart  4  the  proportion  of  employment  cov- 
ered imder  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


program  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the  zero  axis,  and 
the  proportion  covered  by  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  is  superimposed  on  this 
segment.  All  other  employment  is  shown  to  the 
right  of  the  zero  axis.  In  interpreting  the  chart 
it  should  be  remembered  that  railroad  employ- 
ment and  a  percentage  of  government  employ- 
ment, represented  by  the  first  two  segments  to  the 
right  of  the  axis,  are  covered  by  special  retirement 
and,  for  railroad  employment,  unemployment  in- 
surance programs. 

In  general,  the  heavily  industrialized  States  in 
the  East  and  East  North  Central  regions  show  the 
highest  proportion  of  employment  covered  by  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  while 
the  agricultural  States  in  the  South  and  West 
North  Central  regions  of  the  country  show  the 
smallest  percentage  of  coverage.  Thus,  of  the 
10  States  with  the  highest  percentage  of  employ- 
ment covered,  4  were  New  England  States,  3  were 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group,  and  the  remaining  3 
were  in  the  East  North  Central  region.  Of  the 
10  States  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  coverage, 
5  were  in  the  South,  3  were  in  the  West  North 
Central   region,    and   2   were   Mountain   States. 

Two  States,  New  York  (13.3  percent)  and  Penn- 
sylvania (8.8)  accounted  for  22.1  percent  of  all 
employment  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program,  and  these  States  plus  Illinois 
(7.3),  Ohio  (6.0),  and  Cahfornia  (6.0)  accounted 
for  41.4  percent  of  aU  covered  employment. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  all  workers  in  jobs  covered 
by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
were  in  10  States — the  5  States  mentioned  above 
and  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
and  Indiana. 

The  proportion  of  employment  covered  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  showed  a 
slightly  wider  range  than  was  the  case  for  the 
old-age  and  sm-vivors  insurance  program,  but  in 
general  there  was  a  concentration  of  States  within 
certain  limits.  Under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  program  the  proportion  of  covered 
employment  varied  from  a  low  of  12.3  percent  in 
North  Dakota  to  a  high  of  73.2  percent  in  Rhode 
Island,  while  for  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  the  range  was  from  26.6  percent  in 
Mississippi  to  79.8  percent  in  Rhode  Island. 
Thirty-three  States  were  concentrated  within  the 
range  of  30  to  60  percent  coverage  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,   while  under 
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the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  37 
States  were  within  the  range  of  40  to  70  percent 
coverage. 


The  size-of-firm  exclusion  had  less  effect  upon 
the  proportion  of  employment  covered  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  than  did  the 


Chart  4. — Percentage  distribution  of  employment  in  each  Slate  by  type  of  employment,  March  1940  ' 
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industrial  character  of  the  State.  Thus,  of  the 
10  States  with  the  highest  percentage  of  coverage 
under  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
in  only  2  were  employers  of  1  or  more  employees 
subject  to  the  law;  in  1  State,  employers  of  3  or 
more;  in  3,  employers  of  4  or  more;  in  1,  employers 
of  5  and  6 ;  and  in  2  States,  employers  of  8  or  more. 


On  the  other  hand,  among  the  10  States  with  the 
smallest  percentage  of  coverage,  1  was  a  State  in 
which  employers  of  1  or  more  were  subject  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  and  another, 
employers  of  4  or  more,  while  the  remaining  8 
were  States  in  which  employers  of  8  or  more  were 
subject  to  the  law. 


Social  Insurance  and  Related  Payments 
Under  Selected  Programs 


Social  insurance  and  related  payments  in  1941 
totaled  $1,734  million,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates,  3.7  percent  less  than  the 
amount  in  1940  (table  2).  Payments  under  the 
five  retirement  and  unemployment  iasm-ance 
programs  for  which  monthly  data  are  available 
amounted  to  $653.4  million  or  38  percent  of  this 
total  (table  7).  Payments  included  in  the  total 
but  not  in  this  selected  series  are  veterans'  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation,  benefits  under 
State  and  local  government  retu'ement  systems, 
and  payments  under  contributory  and  noncon- 
tributory  retirement  systems  for  Federal  em- 
ployees not  covered  by  the  three  systems 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Total  payments  imder  the  five  selected  social 
insurance  programs  in  1941  were  15  percent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  reversal  of  the 
upward  trend  from  1936  through  1940  was  due 
entirely  to  a  decrease  of  $176  million  in  payments 
imder  the  unemployment  insurance  programs. 
Payments  under  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  were  one-tliird  less  than  in  1940  and 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  9  percent  less.  Payments  under  the  thi-ee 
retirement  and  survivor  programs  increased  28 
percent  over  1940.  The  most  marked  increase 
occurred  in  monthly  payments  under  the  old-age 
and  siu-vivors  insurance  program,  which  were  al- 
most three  times  the  amount  in  1 940,  the  initial  year 
of  monthly  benefit  payments  under  this  program. 
Lump-sum  payments  to  survivors  under  this 
program  were  14  percent  above  those  in  1940. 

Retirement  and  survivor  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  totaled  $124.9  million, 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  payments  under 
the  five  programs.  The  three  retirement  systems 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission — 
the  Canal  Zone,   the  Alaska  Railroad,   and  the 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Act — made  payments 
aggregating  $71.1  million.  The  increase  over 
1940  was  6  percent  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  5  percent  for  the  acts  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Retirement  and  survivor  payments  represented 
44  percent  of  the  total  payments  in  1941  imder  the 
5  programs  included  in  this  monthly  series;  the 
corresponding  proportion  for  1940  was  only  30 
percent.  Unemployment  benefits  under  State 
laws,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to  53  percent 
of  all  payments  in  1941  in  comparison  to  68 
percent  in  1940.  Payments  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insm-ance  Act  declined  from 
$15.9  million  in  1940  to  $14.5  million  in  1941  but 
in  each  of  these  years  represented  2  percent 
of  aU  social  insurance  payments  imder  the  pro- 
grams included  in  this  series. 

Trends  in  Payments  During  1941 

Total  payments  under  these  selected  programs, 
wliich  started  with  a  high  of  $64.8  million  in 
January  1941,  reached  a  low  of  $47.7  million  in 
November  (charts  5  and  6).  Despite  a  marked 
upswing  to  $55.4  million  in  the  final  month  of  the 
year,  the  December  figure  was  only  1  percent 
above  that  of  the  previous  December. 

The  monthly  course  of  the  total  reflects  the 
fluctuations  m  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
Unemployment  benefits  imder  State  laws  amounted 
to  $39.3  million  in  January  1941,  27  percent  more 
than  in  the  preceding  month  of  December  1940. 
Payments  under  this  program  declined  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1941,  increased  slightly  in  May, 
and  then  foUowed  a  continuous  downward  trend 
to  a  low  of  $21.1  milhon  in  November.  A  32- 
percent  increase  over  November  resulted  in  pay- 
ments of  $27.8  milhon  in  the  final  month  of  1941, 
but  these  December  payments  were  10  percent 


lower  than  payments  in  the  previous  Decemhoi-. 
Unemployment  benefits  under  the  Raih-oad  Unem- 
ployment Insuranee  Act  fell  from  $3.4  million  in 
January  to  a  low  of  $0.4  million  in  July,  and  then 
rose  gradually  to  $0.9  million  m  December. 
Fluctuations  in  unemployment  benefits  are  the 
result  of  a  variety  of  general  economic  factors, 
including  the  extent,  type,  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment, and  State  differences  in  the  patterns  of 
benefit  formulas  and  benefit  years.  Tlu-oughout 
1941  the  most  significant  factor  affecting  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  the  upward  trend  in  em- 
ployment. That  total  payments  in  December 
1941  were  $4.5  million  less  than  ia  December  1940 
is  largely  because  of  increased  employment 
resulting  from  the  war  effort,  offset  to  some  extent 
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by  lay-offs  duo  to  curtailment  of  some  types  of 
production  and  conversion  of  plants  to  war  output. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  trend  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  rctiremt^nt  and  survivor  j)ayments 
imder  the  programs  included  in  this  scries  rose 
continuously  from  $21.9  million  in  Janiiaiy  1941  to 
$26.2  million  in  De(;cniber.  Retirement  and  sur- 
vivor payments  at  the  end  of  1941  were  23  percent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  1940.  Of  the  individual 
])rograms,  the  largest  and  the  most  continuous 
increase  was  shown  by  monthly  retirement  and 
monthly  survivor  payments  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program.  Monthly  re- 
tirement payments  under  this  program  rose  from 
$3.5  million  in  January  to  $5.6  million  in  Decem- 
ber,   a    60-percent    increase.     Monthly    survivor 


Table  7. — Payments  under  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  programs,  by  specified  period,  1936-41  ' 

Iln  thousands] 


Year  and  mooth 


Calendar  year 

1936 

1937. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1941 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.\u(rust 

September 

October  

November 

December... 


Total 


$59,  372 
105, 429 
566.  762 
625,  748 
764,399 
653,390 


64,840 
59,  860 
59,  371 
52,  344 
56,486 
55,  361 
54,465 
62, 065 
48. 915 
47, 935 
47,  716 
65,417 


Retirement  and  survivor  payments 


Total 


$66, 377 
99, 818 
169,  640 
187,  837 
228,533 
289,  919 


21,  929 

22,  533 
23,194 

23,  .'i95 
23, 680 
23. 956 

24,  466 
24,537 
24,906 

25,  .390 

26,  651 
26,184 


Monthly  retirement 
payments ' 


Social 

Security 

Acts 


$21,075 
55,  141 


3,521 
3.731 
4.0O7 
4,158 
4,  3S6 
4,496 
4,718 
4,901 
5, 024 
5.235 
5,383 
5,611 


Railroad 
Retire- 
ment 
Act' 


40, 001 
96,  766 
107,  282 
114,  166 
119,913 


9,739 
9,899 
9,792 
9,960 
10,003 
9.97:! 
9,964 
9,999 
10, 081 
10,  114 
10.  199 
10, 189 


Civil 
Service 
Com- 
mission' 


$51,630 
53, 694 
66.118 
68,331 
62,019 
64,933 


5,312 
6,307 
6,360 
5,392 
5,401 
5,387 
,'),418 
6,  406 
.6,  452 
6,  462 
5,  516 
5,619 


Survivor  payments 


Monthly  pay- 
ments 


Social 

Security 

Act' 


$7,784 
25,454 


1,475 
1,629 
1,785 
1,856 
1.958 
2,054 
2,201 
2,308 
2,375 
2,498 
2,579 
2,736 


Railroad 
Retire- 
ment 
Act' 


$2 
444 
1,383 
1,461 
1,448 
1,659 


120 
124 
125 
130 
133 
136 
131 
133 
132 
134 
129 
134 


Lump-sum  payments 


Social 

Security 

Act' 


$1,278 
10, 478 
13,  896 
11,734 
13,328 


1,063 
1,225 
1,241 
1.111 
l.OSU 
1,  U26 
1,179 
1,  165 
986 
1,100 
1,029 
1,131 


Railroad 
Retire- 
ment 
Act' 


$291 
1,926 
2,497 
3,421 


221 
187 
228 
411 
367 
242 
317 
278 
261 
303 
2.'i6 
362 


Civil 

Service 

Com- 

mission> 


$4,062 
4,401 
4,604 
4,  952 
6,810 
6,170 


478 
431 
658 
678 
382 
637 
638 
367 
605 
.M4 
460 
602 


Refunds 
under 
the 
Civil 
Service 
Com- 
mission 
to  em- 
ployees 
leaving 
service  ' 


$2,864 
3.479 
3,326 
2,846 
3,277 
4,616 


266 
259 
324 
301 
384 
373 
337 
484 
4.65 
484 
489 
460 


Uneraploj-ment  insurance 
payments 


Total 


$131 
2,132 
393,  786 
436, 065 
634,589 
368,856 


42, 645 
37,068 
3.6,8.53 
28,448 
32,422 
31,038 
29, 662 
27,044 
23.,W4 
22.061 
21,  675 
28.773 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
compen- 
sation 


$131 
2.132 
393, 786 
429,298 
518, 700 
344,321 


39,270 
34,611 
33,608 
26,998 
31,674 
30,661 
29.307 
26.494 
22.942 
21.430 
21.066 
27.847 


Railroad 
Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
In- 
surance 
Act' 


$5,767 
16,889 
14,938 


3.375 

2,467 

2,245 

1,450 

848 

477 

3«6 

SSO 

«12 

631 

609 

926 


'  Payments  to  individual  beneficiaries  under  proprams;  data  exclude  cost 
of  administration.  1941  calendar-year  totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded 
flgures:  therefore  may  dilTer  sliphtly  from  sums  of  rounded  amounts.  For 
detailed  data  see  tables  in  program  sections  of  this  Yearbook. 

'  Represents  old-age  retirement  benefils  under  all  acts  and  disability  re- 
tirement lienellls  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  rfnd  Civil  Service  Ketire- 
meut  Acts. 

'Amounts,  including  retroactive  payments,  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment;  represent  ijrimary  benefils,  wife's  benefits,  and 
benefits  to  children  of  primary  beneficiaries.  Distribution  by  type  of  benefit 
partly  estimated.  19-10  total  and  monthly  figures  for  1941  revised  as  of  Apr. 
10,  1UI2. 

'  .\mounts,  including  retroactive  payments,  certified  to  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment,  minus  eaneelnlions,  in  month  ended  on  20th 
calendar  day  through  .N-ovemher  IWl;  for  December  19-11,  amounts  certified 
from  iMov.  21  through  Dec.  31.  Monthly  payments  to  survivors  include 
annuities  to  widows  under  Joint  and  survivor  elections  and  12-month  death- 
benefit  annuities  to  widows  and  next  of  kin.  Calendar-year  totals  revlsi'd 
as  of  May  10,  1942. 

'  Principally  payments  under  civil-service  retirement  and  dl.sablllty  fund 
but  includes  also  payments  under  Canal  Zone  retirement  and  di.sability  fund 
and  Alaska  Railroad  rcllrement  and  di.snbility  fund  administered  by  the 


Civil  Service  Commission.  Monthly  retirement  payments  include  accrued 
annuities  to  date  of  death  paid  to  survivors.  Data  for  calendar  years  1936-39 
estimated  on  basis  of  data  for  fiscal  years.  For  discussion  of  benefits  and 
benetlelarles  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  st*e  Social  Sentriif 
Bultelin,  Vol.  4,  No.  4  (April  1941).  pp.  29-42. 

'.\mounts,  including  retroactive  |)ayments,  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment;  represent  widow's  Ix'nefits.  widow's  current 
benefits,  parent's  benefits  and  orptian's  benefits.  DLstributlon  by  type  of 
N'neflt  jmrtly  estimated.  1940  total  and  monthly  flgures  for  1941  revised  as 
of  Apr.  10,  1942. 

'  Amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment;  represent 
payments  at  age  65  for  1937-August  1039.  payments  with  respix-t  to  deaths 
of  coven^d  workers  prior  to  Jimuary  1940  for  entire  period,  and,  beRinning 
January  UMO.  payments  w-llh  resiH'cl  to  deaths  of  coven'd  workers  after 
DiHH'mber  19.39.  Payments  at  age  06  totaling  $651,000  in  1937,  $4.7  million  in 
1938,  and  $4.6  mlllinn  In  1939,  are  not  survivor  imynients. 

•Amount  of  checks  issued,  rep<irled  by  Slate  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Annual  figures  adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks: 
monthly  figures  unadjiLstetl. 

'  Amounts  ctTtlfied  by  regional  olTlces  of  the  itallroad  Retirement  Board 
to  disliursing  ofllcers  of  the  I'nited  Slates  Treasury  In  same  city. 
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payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act  almost 
doubled  during  the  year,  increasing  from  $1.5 
million  in  January  to  $2.7  million  in  December. 
Retirement  and  survivor  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  under  the  three  acts 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
fluctuated  slightly  from  month  to  month,  but  in 
general  the  level  increased  for  each  program 
during  1941.  The  rate  of  retirement  under  all 
these  programs  was  affected  by  the  great  increase 
in  employment  opportunities  resulting  from  the 
war  effort. 

Payments  to  Survivors 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1939,  is  the  only  program  in  this  group  which 
provides  monthly  benefits  for  the  dependents  of 
workers  who  die  before  retirement  and  for  sur- 
vivors of  annuitants  without  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  the  retirement  benefit.  Survivor  pay- 
ments imder  this  program  amounted  to  $25.5 
million  during  1941.     Of  the  $1.6  million  paid  in 
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monthly  benefits  to  survivors  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  $1.1  million  was  paid  to  widows 


Chart  5. — Payments  under  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  programs,  by  month,  1938-41 
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of  employee  annuitants  who  elected  reduced 
benefits  during  their  lifetime  in  order  to  provide 
future  benefits  for  their  widows.  The  remainder 
was  paid  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  in  12-month  death-benefit  annuities  to 
widows  or  next-of-kin  dependents  of  deceased 
annuitants. 

Most  of  the  $13.3  million  in  lump-sum  pay- 
ments under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  and  the  $3.4  million  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  went  to  survivors  of  employees. 
About  one-third  of  the  $6.2  million  paid  under  the 
retirement  acts  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  represented  payment  of  unexpended 
balances  of  employee  deposits  to  survivors  of 
annuitants  and  the  remainder,  the  payment  of  such 
deposits  to  survivors  of  employees. 

Under  the  programs  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  deposits  totaling  $4.6  million 
were  returned  in  1941  to  employees  who  left  the 
Federal  service.  These  refunds  differ  from  the 
other  payments  in  this  series  in  that  they  are  not 
compensation  for  the  maturing  of  the  risk  insured. 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  refunds  are  not  made  when  the 
employee  leaves  covered  employment;  his  wage 
credits  and  contributions  are  retained  as  a  basis 
for  potential  future  benefit  payments.  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  if  the  employee  is  fully 
or  currently  insured,  he  retains  rights  to  survivor 
benefits  as  long  as  his  insured  status  lasts;  if  he  is 
fiilly  insured,  he  retains  some  rights  to  retire- 
ment benefits  indefinitely.  Under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  workers  who  leave  covered 
employment  retain  their  wage  credits  until  they 
reach  retirement  age,  when  they  become  entitled 
to  an  annuity  or  a  commuted  lump-sum  payment. 

Disability  Payments 

Payments  to  workers  retired  for  disability  before 
statutory  retirement  age  are  made  under  both  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Scnnce  Commission,  but 
not  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  amended  in  1937, 
disabihty  must  be  "total  and  permanent  .  .  . 
for  regular  employment  for  hire"  as  determined 
by  the  Disability  Rating  Board.  In  addition,  a 
disabled  employee  must  have  30  years  of  service 
or  be  at  least  60  years  old  to  be  e]igil)lo  for  a  dis- 
abihty annuity.     In  June  1941,  disabled  annui- 


tants represented  less  than  16  percent  of  all  em- 
ployee annuitants  and  pensioners  and  received 
slightly  more  than  16  percent  of  payments  to 
rctirants,  including  pensions. 

Under  the  less  rigid  disability  requirements  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  disability  is 
defined  as  total  disability  "for  useful  and  efficient 
service  in  the  grade  or  class  of  position  occupied," 
and  annuities  of  small  amounts  are  payable  after 
only  5  years'  service. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940-41,  however,  the 
average  length  of  service  of  the  annuitants  retired 
because  of  disability  was  21  years  for  both  the 
CivO  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Retirement  Act  and  14  years  for  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  In  December  1941,  one 
out  of  every  four  retirement  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  of  the  systems  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  a  disability  annuitant. 

Chart  7 .-^Individuals  receiving  treekly  or  monthly 
payments  under  selected  social  insurance  programs, 
by  month,  1940-41  i 
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1  State  unoniploymcnt  compensation  flKurcs  roprosont  ftvorago  numb«r  of 
weeks  of  uneniploynient  compensated  in  calendar  weeks  ended  In  month. 
Old-af^e  and  survivors  Insumnce  flcures  represent  individuals  for  whom 
monthly  benefits  wore  certified  durinK  month,  includins  wives,  widows, 
children,  and  parents  as  well  as  primary  annuitants.  Railroad  n^liroment 
figures  represent  individuals  on  roll  at  end  of  month,  including  dlsahility 
annuitants:  widows  rect»ivinK  both  survivor  and  death-benetlt  annuities  ar© 
counted  twice,  but  2  or  more  individuals  sharing  1  denth-benent  aui\uity 
are  counted  as  1.  Railroad  unemployment  insurance  flcures  represent  indi- 
viduals receivini!  benefits  durlni!  2d  and  3d  weeks  of  month  for  days  of  unem- 
ployment in  retilstratlon  periods  of  15  consecutive  days  through  November 
IWO  and  of  U  doys  thereafter,  rivll-scrvioe  fit'un'S  n-presont  individuals 
receiving  benefits  under  Civil  Service.  Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska  Kailroad 
Retirement  Acts. 
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Beneficiaries  Under  the  Different  Programs 

In  December  1941,  approximately  665,000  indi- 
viduals received  monthly  'benefits  and  9,900  re- 
ceived lump-smn  payments  under  the  three  retire- 
ment and  survivor  programs  for  which  monthly 
data  are  available  (table  8).  The  number  receiv- 
ing montliiy  payments  was  51  percent  higher,  and 
the  number  receiving  lump-sum  payments,  11 
percent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  1940. 
In  December  1941,  523,000  individuals  received 
unemployment  insurance  payments  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  and 
22,400  received  payments  under  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  program.  In  contrast  to 
the  retirement  programs,  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  unemplojTnent  benefits  decreased  from 
the  previous  December  by  22  percent  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  programs  and 
by  70  percent  under  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

Under  the  old-age  and  siu^ivors  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  persons  receiving  monthly 
retirement  benefits  in  December  1941  was  271,500, 
80  percent  above  December  1940,  while  the  month- 
ly survivor  beneficiaries  numbered  168,500,  more 


than  double  the  number  a  year  earlier.  The  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits,  though  sharp,  was 
probably  much  less  than  would  have  occurred  if 
employment  opportunities  and  wage  rates  had 
not  been  pushed  to  high  levels  under  the  impetus 
of  the  war  program.  It  is  not  possible  to  judge 
precisely  the  effect  of  these  factors,  but  some  idea 
of  the  situation  may  be  obtained  from  a  com- 
parison of  payments  in  conditional-payment 
status,  i.  e.,  payments  suspended  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  reemployment  of  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary or  because  the  worker  who  had  established 
eligibility  kept  on  working  and  hence  drew  no 
benefits.  In  December  1941,  payments  in  con- 
ditional-payment status  numbered  46,303  and 
represented  9.6  percent  of  the  total  benefits  in 
force;  in  December  1940,  only  20,790  benefits  or 
8.5  percent  of  the  total  in  force  were  in  condi- 
tional-payment status.  Further  evidence  of  the 
retardation  of  the  expected  increase  in  the  niunber 
of  beneficiaries  under  this  program  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  total  number  of  awards  in 
1941  was  5.6  percent  above  the  1940  figure,  awards 
of  primary  benefits  decreased  13.4  percent. 

In  December  1941,  monthly  retnement  benefits 


Table  8. — Individuals  receiving  payments  under  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  programs,  by  month,  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Retirement  and  survivor  beneficiaries 

Separated 
employees 
receiving 
refunds 
under  the 
Civil 
Service 
Commis- 
sion ' 

Unemployment  insur- 

Monthly  retirement  beneficiaries 

Survivor  beneficiaries 

State  unem- 
ployment 
compensa- 
tion laws  1° 

Month 

Social 

Security 

Act ' 

Railroad 

Retirement 

Act  2 

Civil  Serv- 
ice Com- 
mission ' 

Monthly  beneficiaries 

Lump-sum  beneficiaries « 

Railroad 
Unemploy- 
ment 
Insurance 
Act" 

Social 

Security 

Act* 

RaDroad 

Retirement 

Act' 

Social 

Security 

Act' 

Railroad 

Retirement 

Act 

Civil  Serv- 
ice Com- 
mission 5 

1941 

164.7 
175.6 
189.5 
199.1 
209.1 
216.4 
226.1 
236.9 
244.0 
253.4 
261.3 
271.5 

146.4 
147.3 
147.6 
148.1 
148.9 
149.6 
150.2 
160.6 
l.'^l.  3 
151.8 
162.6 
162.9 

65.5 
65.5 
66.1 
66.3 
66.8 
66.9 
67.1 
67.5 
67.5 
67.8 
68.4 
68.6 

83.3 
92.4 
102.4 
110.4 
117.9 
124.8 
132.8 
140.5 
146.4 
154.0 
160.4 
168.5 

3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.4 
3.4 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

7.8 
9.1 
9.1 
8.2 
7.9 
7.4 
8.6 
8.5 
7.2 
8.0 
7.5 
8.2 

1.0 
.8 
1.0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.0 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.2 

0.9 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.7 
.6 
.5 
.5 

1.7 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
3.3 
3.0 
3.4 
4.3 
3.5 

825.7 
806.4 
761.7 
689.6 
669.0 
683.9 
611.1 
671.9 
493.4 
430.0 
470.6 
523.0 

February    ..- 

63  2 

April 

May - 

20.7 
11.4 
10  0 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

12!  0 

13.2 
12.9 
13.4 
22.4 

1  Primary  beneficiaries  and  their  wives  and  children,  for  whom  monthly 
benefits  were  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  month. 

>  Employee  annuitants  and  pensioners  on  roll  as  of  2bth  of  month;  includes 
disability  annuitants. 

'  Annuitants  under  the  Civil  Service.  Canal  Zone,  and  .\laska  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts;  represents  age  and  disability  retirements,  voluntary  and 
involuntary  retirements  after  30  years'  service,  and  involuntary  separations 
after  not  less  than  16  years'  service.  Figures  not  adjusted  for  suspension  of 
annuities  of  persons  who  returned  to  worl;  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments under  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  28,  1940,  numbering  549  in 
December  1941. 

>  Widows,  parents,  and  orphans  for  whom  monthly  benefits  were  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  month. 

»  Widows  receiving  survivor  benefits  under  joint  and  survivor  elections  and 
next  of  kin  receiving  death-benefit  annuities  for  12  months;  number  on  roll  as 
of  20th  of  month.    Widows  receiving  both  survivor  and  death-benefit  annui- 


ties are  counted  twice,  but  2  or  more  individuals  sharing  1  death-benefit 
annuity  are  counted  as  1. 

8  Number  of  deceased  wage  earners  with  respect  to  whose  wage  records 
payments  were  made  to  survivors;  for  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries  num 
ber  certified  in  month  ended  on  20th  calendar  day. 

'  Represents  deceased  wage  earners  whose  survivors  received  payments 
under  either  1935  or  1939  act. 

'  See  footnote  3  for  programs  covered.  Represents  employees  who  died 
before  retirement  age  and  annuitants  with  unexpended  balances  whose 
survivors  received  payments. 

*  See  footnote  3  for  programs  covered. 

13  Represents  average  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  in 
calendar  weeks  ended  in  month. 

11  Number  of  individuals  receiving  benefits  during  second  and  third  weeks 
of  month  for  days  of  unemployment  in  registration  periods  of  14  consecutive 
days. 
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were  paid  to  152,900  beneficiaries  under  tlie  rail- 
road retirement  program  and  to  68,000  \wm-- 
ficiarics  under  the  tln-ee  progi-ams  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  increases  of  4.7 


and  5.2  percent,  respectively,  over  December  1940. 

I'encfits  were  paid  to  .'^,600  survivors  of  workers 
insured  under  the  railroad  retirement  program  as 
compared  with  3,300  in  December  1940. 


Chart    8. — Percentage   distribution    of  selected   social   insurance  payments  by  State  and  by  type    of  payment 

in  each  State,  1941  ' 
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26  •  Social  Security  Yearbook 

The  sharp  decrease  in  beneficiaries  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  reflects  the  increase  in  employment 
opportunities;  the  3.3  million  workers  who  received 
at  least  one  benefit  payment  during  1941  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  34  percent  from  1940.  In 
January,  the  average  weekly  number  of  beneficiar- 
ies umder  State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
was  825,700;  except  for  May  this  average  decreased 
during  each  succeeding  month  through  October, 
when  it  was  430,000,  but  turned  upward  in  No- 
vember and  December.  In  the  latter  month,  how- 
ever, the  average  weekly  luimber  of  beneficiaries 
under  State  imemployment  compensation  laws  was 
nearly  144,000  below  that  in  December  1940. 

There  was  an  even  more  marked  decrease  in  the 
nvmiber  of  beneficiaries  under  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  in  1941.  In  January 
the  average  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries  was  77,- 
600;  the  nmnber  then  decreased  for  each  month 
through  July  when  the  weekly  average  was  only 
10,000.  From  August  through  November  this 
average  fluctuated  between  12,000  and  13,000,  and 
in  December  was  51,300  below  that  for  the  previous 
December. 

State  Distribution  of  Social  Insurance  Payments 

In  table  9,  $641  million  of  the  1941  payments 
imder  the  Lnsm-ance  programs  discussed  above  and 
an  additional  $283  million  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  are  distributed  by  State  of  residence 
of  the  beneficiary.''  The  extreme  variation  among 
States  in  the  amounts  paid  imder  these  programs 
is  indicated  by  the  high  payment  of  $156  million  in 
New  York,  which  represented  17  percent  of  all 
payments,  and  the  low  of  $1  million,  only  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  total,  in  South  Dakota.  In  each  of  14 
States,  the  payments  included  in  table  9  amounted 
to  more  than  $15  million  for  1941 ;  in  5  States,  pay- 
ments were  above  $50  million.  In  each  of  13 
States,  payments  totaled  less  than  $5  million  and 
in  5  States,  less  than  $2  miflion. 

Differences  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
population  and  in  industrial  patterns,  employment 
conditions,  and  wage  levels  are  probably  the  most 
important  causes  of  variation  among  the  States  in 
the  amounts  of  payments.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  paid  under  all  five  programs 

'  $14  mllHon  is  included  in  table  7  but  excluded  from  table  9  because  no 
State  distribution  is  available;  the  specific  exclusions  are  indicated  in  the 
footnotes  of  table  0. 


combined  was  concentrated  in  10  States.^  Pay- 
ments made  to  beneficiaries  who  resided  in  these  lOil 
States  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  State  laws,  65  percent  of  the  1 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  payments,  58  per- 
cent of  the  railroad  retirement  payments,  and  44 
percent  of  railroad  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments. Covered  employment  in  these  10  States  in 
March  1940  represented  65  percent  of  all  employ- 
ment covered  by  State  imemployment  compensa- 
tion laws,  61  percent  of  all  employment  covered  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  and 
54  percent  of  total  raih'oad  employment.  The 
higher  proportion  of  payments  than  of  covered 
employment  probably  reflects  both  higher  wage 
levels  and  steadier  employment  in  covered  indus- 
tries in  these  States. 

Although  the  10  States  whose  residents  received 
two-thirds  of  all  beneflt  payments  likewise  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  payments,  the  relationship  among  these 
States  varied  slightly.  While  10  percezit  of  the 
total  for  aU  five  programs  was  paid  in  California, 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  went  to  persons  in  that  State.  Penn- 
sylvania residents,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
9  percent  of  total  payments  and  11  percent  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  payments. 

The  proportion  of  imemployment  benefits  also 
varied  among  the  10  States.  Residents  of  New 
York  received  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  railroad 
unemployment  benefits  in  contrast  to  two-tenths 
of  all  State  unemployment  benefits.  California, 
too,  received  a  relatively  larger  share  of  unem- 
ployment payments  umder  State  laws  than  of 
raflroad  unemployment  compensation,  15  percent 
in  comparison  to  4  percent.  Texas,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  6  percent  of  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  only  2  percent  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  payments.  Pay- 
ments under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  are  largest  in  States  with  large  railroad 
mileage  and  distinct  seasonal  fluctuations,  mainly 
in  maintenance-of-way  employment. 

The  10  States  whose  residents  received  the 
smaUest  amounts  under  the  programs  included  in 
table  9  accounted  for  somewhat  less  than  3  percent 
of   aU   payments.'    These   States   combined   ac- 

'  California,  niinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

^  Arizona,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
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Table  9. — Payments  under  selected  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  by  State,  1941 

(Amounts  In  thousnnds] 
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Total 

$939, 240 

$282,765 

$93,923 

$124,893 

$63, 939 

$368, 866 

$344,  321 

$14,  536 

$297,629 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Alabama 

7,814 
3,407 
6,380 

92,  963 
8,129 

10, 403 
1,941 

11,695 

12,497 
8,781 

3,043 

791 

1,942 

16, 981 

2,819 

3,291 

979 

7,760 

4,262 

3,661 

1,158 
224 
498 

6,953 
684 

1,906 
227 
416 

1,167 

1,096 

1,374 

376 

1,124 

6,744 

1,624 

874 

624 

375 

1,624 

1,624 

611 

192 

320 

4,284 

611 

611 

128 

6,969 

1,471 

831 

3,332 

918 

2,602 

62,  608 

2,653 

2,619 

646 

2,162 

6,841 

3,310 

1,668 
29, 634 
6,213 
3,083 
2,211 
2,981 
7,626 
1,657 
4,942 
17,605 

3,168 

866 

2,222 

61,931 

2,223 

2,686 

626 

2,122 

6,658 

3,085 

1,464 
28,366 
6,847 
2,648 
1,862 
2,642 
7,149 
1,643 
4,879 
17,482 

174 
63 

280 

677 

330 

33 

19 

30 

283 

226 

1,439 
1,698 

936 

23,474 

2,767 

4,493 

417 
1,783 
2,394 
1,920 

.8 
.4 
.6 
10.1 
.9 
1.1 
.2 
1.3 
1.4 
9 

1.1 

.3 
.7 
6.0 
1.0 
1.2 
.3 
2.7 
1.6 
1  3 

1.2 
.2 
.6 

6.4 
.7 

2.0 
.2 
.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

.3 
.0 
5.4 
1.3 
.7 
.6 
.3 
1.3 
1.3 

.8 

.3 

.5 

6.7 

.8 

.8 

.2 

10.9 

2.3 

1  3 

.9 
.3 
.7 
14.6 
.7 
.7 
.2 
.6 
1.6 
.9 

.9 
.3 
.7 
15.1 
.6 
.8 
.2 
.6 
1.6 
.9 

1.2 
.4 

1.9 
4.0 
2.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
1.9 
1.6 

5 

.9 
.3 

California 

8  2 

1.0 

Connecticut 

1.6 
.1 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

.6 

.8 

Georgia 

7 

Idaho 

3,798 
66,073 
20,  366 
11,194 

8,692 
11,138 
13, 692 

4,982 
14, 186 
37,213 

661 
19,832 
9,234 
6,946 
4,614 
4,270 
2,269 
2,108 
5,827 
10,  927 

222 
6,946 
2,676 
1,170 

779 
1,319 

886 

720 
1,344 
4,982 

376 
9,242 
4,996 
3,497 
2,748 
2,248 
999 
749 
2,373 
2,748 

64 

3,644 

1,662 

1,279 

1,087 

703 

384 

639 

2,110 

3,197 

104 
1,268 
366 
636 
349 
339 
377 
114 
63 
123 

1,669 
16, 607 
4,919 
2, 165 
1,867 
3,887 
3,897 
1,217 
3,417 
8,681 

.4 

7.2 
2.2 
1.2 

.9 
1.2 
1.6 

.6 
1.5 
4.0 

.2 

7.0 
3.3 
2.1 
1.6 
1.6 
.8 
.7 
2.1 
3.9 

.2 
7.4 
2.8 
1.2 

.8 
1.4 

.9 

.8 
1.4 
6.3 

.3 

7.4 
4.0 
2.8 
2.2 
1.8 
.8 
.6 
1.9 
2.2 

.1 
6.7 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
1.1 

.6 
1.0 
3.3 
5.0 

.4 
8.3 
1.7 
.9 
.6 
.8 
2.1 
.6 

.4 
8.3 
1.7 
.7 
.6 
.8 
2.1 
.4 
1.4 
6.1 

.7 

8.8 

2.6 

3.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

.8 

.4 

.8 

6 

6.S 

Indiana 

1.7 

.8 

Kansas          .. 

.7 

1.4 

Louisiana . 

1.4 

.4 

Maryland        

1.2 

Massachusetts 

3.1 

34,  076 

18,  767 
3,616 

19,812 
6,311 
6,166 
2,003 
3,690 

42,276 
2,176 

8,694 
6,377 
1,699 
8,609 
1,164 
2,667 

186 
1,712 
10,864 

637 

3,876 
1,640 

405 
2,189 

287 

483 
61 

577 
4,443 

134 

3,247 
3,622 

874 
4,246 

749 
1,499 

125 

624 
4,621 

376 

1,471 
1,215 

320 
2,174 

128 

675 
0 

611 
1,790 

128 

15,  637 
7,936 
1,898 
6,024 
2,732 
1,627 

863 
1,092 

16,  422 
892 

16,  316 
7,082 
1,710 
6,388 
2,661 
1,301 
823 
1,075 

16,171 
782 

321 
863 
188 
636 
181 
326 
40 
17 
251 
110 

9,845 

4,446 

19 

5,179 

2,416 

981 

964 

786 

16,000 

646 

3.7 

2.0 
.4 

2.1 
.7 
.6 
.2 
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4.6 
.2 

3.0 
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.6 
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.6 
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.6 
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.2 
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.6 
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.7 
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.3 
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.2 
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6.9 
1.3 
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2.2 
.3 
.1 
1.7 
.8 

3.6 

Minnesota 

1.6 

.0 

Missouri 

1.8 
.0 

Nebraska 

.3 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

.3 
.3 

6.7 
.2 

New  York 

166,  231 
9,486 
1,991 

60,076 
8,417 
9,921 

80,  367 
6,909 
6,433 
1,487 

30,  490 

3,131 

616 

17,933 
2,040 
2,479 

32,  849 

1,664 

1,661 

719 

13,  718 

1,304 

113 

6,314 

718 

844 

10, 142 
831 
663 
162 

9,867 

1,124 
375 

8,742 
874 

1,124 

18,  359 

375 

624 

376 

6,905 
703 
128 

2,877 
448 
611 

4,348 
448 
384 
192 

68,410 

3,641 

739 

12,827 
2,813 
2,579 

24,086 

3.586 

1,792 

460 

67,  130 

3,609 

611 

12.144 
2.619 
2,476 

23,401 

3.670 

1.691 

334 

1,280 
132 
228 
683 
194 
103 
685 
16 
101 
126 

67,  331 

2,714 

636 

19,316 
3,664 
4,863 

23,422 

1,  669 

1,980 

308 

16.9 
1.0 
.2 
6.4 
.9 
1.1 
8.7 
.7 
.6 
.2 

10.8 
1.1 
.2 
6.3 
.7 
.9 

11.6 
.6 
.6 
.3 

14.6 
1.4 
.1 
6.7 
.8 
.9 

10.8 
.9 
.8 
.2 

7.9 
.9 
.3 

7.0 
.7 
.9 
14.7 
.3 
.6 
.3 

10.8 
1.1 

.2 
4.6 

.7 

.8 
6.8 

.7 

-.1 

19.1 
1.0 

d 
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8.7 
1.0 
.6 
.1 

19.5 
1.0 
.1 
3.6 
.8 
.  7 
6.8 
1.0 
.6 
.1 

8.8 
.9 
1.6 
4.7 
1.3 
.7 
4.7 
.1 
.7 
.9 

20.3 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1.0 

.2 

6.0 

Oklahoma 

1.3 

1.7 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

8.2 
.6 
.7 
.1 

Tennessee 

11,372 
23,033 
3,831 
1,846 
12,639 
16, 869 
12,  770 
16,  220 
1,685 

1,787 

4,275 

7,232 

959 

937 

6,215 

4,764 

3,478 

6,204 

431 

1,302 

1,129 

2,328 

331 

306 

1,229 

1,541 

1,410 

2,181 

117 

294 

2.123 

3,497 

600 

375 

2,748 

1,998 

1,748 

2,872 

260 

024 

1,023 

1,407 

128 

256 

2,238 

1,216 

320 

1,161 

64 

384 

4,907 
6,468 
1,692 

483 
3,097 
5,680 
3,176 
3,491 

732 

486 

4,685 
6,660 
1,464 

468 
2.964 
6,430 
2,996 
2,928 

652 

462 

222 
808 
128 

25 
133 
2.W 
180 
663 

80 

33 

2,100 
9,  343 
1,280 

426 
3,227 
6,435 
6,110 
6,626 

422 

1.2 
2.6 
.4 
.2 
1.4 
1.8 
1.4 
1.8 
.2 

.2 

1.6 

2.6 

.3 

.3 

2.2 

1.7 

1.2 

2.2 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

2.5 

.4 

.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

2.4 

.1 

.3 

1.7 
2.8 
.4 
.3 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
2L3 
.2 

.6 

1.6 
2.2 

.2 

.4 
3.6 
1.9 

.6 
1.8 

.1 

.6 

1.4 

1.8 
.4 
.1 
.9 

1.6 
.9 

1.0 
.2 

.1 

1.4 
1.6 
.4 
.1 
.9 
1.6 
.9 
.9 
.2 

.1 

1.6 
8.6 
.9 
.2 
.8 
1.7 
1.3 
3.8 
.6 

.2 

.8 

Teias- 

Utah  .   . 

3.3 
.6 

.3 

Virginia 

1.1 

"Washington. 

West  Virginia 

2.3 
2.2 
213 

Wynming 

.1 

Outside  continental 
United  States'... 

'  Excludes  lump-sum  payments  under  3  retirement  acts  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  monthiy  payments  under  Canai  Zone 
and  Alaslta  Railroad  Retirement  Acts,  whicti  are  included  In  table  7.  Total 
Includes  $l,'j,057,000  U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  piiymenls  not  distrib- 
uted by  State. 

'  Distribution  by  State  estimated.    Includes  retroactive  payments. 

'  Estimated;  total  payments  for  each  type  of  benefit  for  calendar  year  dis- 
tributed by  State  on  basis  of  percentape  dl.stribution  of  total  annuities  and 
pensions  in  force  June  30,  1941,  by  State  to  which  Drst  check  was  mailed. 

*  Estimated;  total  payments  for  calendar  year  distributed  by  Stale  on  basis 


of  percentnKe  distrilmtion  uf  annuities  in  force  May  1,  1939,  by  mailing 
address.  E.xeludes  lump-sum  payments  under  3  n^liremeut  acts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  monthly  payments  under  Canal 
Zone  and  Alaska  Ralload  Retirement  Acts,  which  are  Included  In  table  7. 

•  State  by  which  payment  was  made. 

'  Estimated  on  basis  of  distribution  of  payments  by  State  of  residence  of 
beneficiary  in  sample  of  Iwneflt  certifications,  Jan.  4,  104O-Jan.  2.  1941. 

'  Preliminary  estimate.  Total  Includes  $15,067,000  U.  S.  Employees' 
Compensation  payments  not  distributed  by  State. 

■  Includes  U.  S.  possessions  and  foreign  countries. 
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counted  for  2  or  3  percent  of  the  payments  under 
each  program  except  the  railroad  unemployment 
and  retirement  ijisurance  programs  for  which  the 
proportions  were  6  percent  and  4  percent,  respec- 
tively. The  proportion  of  all  covered  employment 
found  in  these  States  was  likewise  veiy  small, 
only  2  percent  of  all  employment  covered  by  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  and  only  4 
percent  of  railroad  employment. 

The  distribution  of  civil-service  annuities  reflects 
the  concentration  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  neighboring  States. 
The  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  accounted 
for  a  higher  proportion  of  all  payments  imder  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  than  under  any  other 
program. 

In  each  State,  retirement  and  survivor  payments 
were  larger  in  1941  than  in  1940.  Under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  payments  were  lower  m  1941  than  in 
the  preceding  year  in  47  States.  Decreases  in 
payments  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  were  less  widespread;  12  States' 
reported  increases  over  1940  in  railroad  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Workmen's  compensation  payments  during  1941 

>  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  and  South  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 


were  estimated  at  $298  million  as  compared  with 
$257  million  in  1940,  with  an  increase  from  1940 
in  all  States  except  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  The 
relative  increase  in  payments  in  the  various 
States  with  workmen's  compensation  programs  in 
effect  in  both  years  ranges  from  2  to  60  percent, 
reflecting  not  only  the  imeven  incidence  of  in- 
dustrial activity  during  1941  but  also  differences  in 
the  lag  of  workmen's  compensation  payments  as 
compared  with  accident  rates.  The  greatest  rela- 
tive increases  in  benefit  payments  occurred  in  the 
southeastern  States  where  the  factors  of  acceler- 
ated defense  activity  and  lack  of  maturity  in 
workmen's  compensation  programs  were  com- 
bined. Industrial  States  in  other  regions  which 
have  experienced  increased  defense  orders  also 
show  increased  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments. Small  relative  increases  occurred  in  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  States  in  other  than  the 
southeastern  area.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  bulk  of  private  employment  is  nonin- 
dustrial,  registered  the  smallest  percentage  gain. 
In  1941,  the  10  States  whose  residents  received 
two-thirds  of  all  the  payments  (table  9)  also 
received  two-thirds  of  worlonen's  compensation 
payments.  The  10  States  whose  residents  re- 
ceived somewhat  less  than  .3  percent  of  all  pay- 
ments accounted  for  2.1  percent  of  workmen's 
compensation  payments. 


Public  Assistance  and  Federal  Work  Programs 


In  1941  public  aid  in  the  United  States  totaled 
$2.2  bilhon  (tables  10,  11,  and  13),  representing 
less  than  2.5  percent  of  national  income  payments. 
The  bill  for  public  aid  in  1941  declined  18  percent 
from  the  previous  year,  while  national  income  pay- 
ments rose  21  percent.  The  share  of  the  national 
income  paid  for  public  aid  was  smaller  than  that 
of  any  year  during  the  period  1933-41 ,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  major  responsi- 
bility for  relief  of  unemployment  and  need. 

In  December  1941  it  is  estimated  that  4.1 
million  households,  including  roughly  10.4  million 
persons  in  the  continental  United  States,  were 
receiving  public  assistance  or  work  program  earn- 
ings (tables  10  and  12),  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
December  of  about  23  percent  in  the  estimated 
number  of  households  and  of  about  30  percent  in 
the  number  of  persons  directly  affected  by  these 


programs.  The  10.4  million  persons  who  were  in 
households  receiving  public  assistance  or  work  pro- 
gram earnings  in  the  last  month  of  1941  comprised 
about  8  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  In  February  1934,  when  rehef  loads 
reached  an  aU-time  peak,  approximately  22  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  country  was  in  households 
receiving  some  form  of  public  aid.  These  figures 
overstate  the  incidence  of  dependency,  since  public 
aid  which  supplements  a  family's  income  may  be 
given  in  behalf  of  specified  members  of  a  house- 
hold while  the  other  members  may  be  self-sup- 
porting. It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  in 
December  1941  not  more  than  2  persons  were 
actually  dependent  upon  public  aid  for  every  5  in 
February  1934.  The  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
dependency  may  have  been  even  greater  because  it 
is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  self-supporting 


persons  in  families  receiving  public  aid  was  larger 
in  December  1941  than  in  1934,  at  the  depth  of  the 
depression. 

Federal  M  ork  Programs 

Inasmuch  as  diminishing  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic aid  have  been  related  in  large  measure  to  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  employment,  in  1941 
the  work  programs  decreased  more  than  the  assist- 
ance programs.  In  each  year  since  1938,  earnings 
under  Federal  work  programs  have  constituted  a 
declining  proportion  of  the  total  volimie  of  public 
aid  in  the  United  States.  These  earnings  com- 
prised 55  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  public 
aid  in  1941  as  contrasted  with  61  percent  in  1940 
(table  14). 

Despite  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  a  billion 
ilollars  from  1940,  Work  Projects  Administration 
earnings  stLU  constituted  the  largest  share  of  total 
public  aid  in  1941.  The  total  amount  of  WPA 
earnings — $937   million — exceeded   by   nearly   75 
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Oiiirt  10. — Irnlrx  of  relief  payments,  by  month,  1941 
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Chart  9. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs:  Payments  to  recipients  and  earnings  of  persons  employed 

in  the  continental  United  States,  by  month,  1933-41  ' 
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percent  payments  for  old-age  assistance,  the  next 
largest  public  aid  program  in  terms  of  cost.  In 
December  1941,  however,  when  the  program  of 
old-age  assistance  reached  a  peak  and  the  WPA 
program  was  at  a  low  point  for  the  year,  1,023,000 
persons  were  employed  on  WPA  projects  and 
2,234,000  persons  received  old-age  assistance  in 
the  continental  United  States.    Expenditures  for 


WPA  earnings  represented  about  42  percent  of 
total  public  aid  in  1941  as  compared  with  nearly 
47  percent  in  1940. 

Expenditures  for  earnings  of  persons  enrolled  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  1941  amounted 
to  $156  million  and  represented  7  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  public  aid.  Earnings  of  persons 
employed    on    other    Federal    agency    projects 


Table  10.— Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Summary  of  assistance, 

earnings,  recipients,  and  persons  employed,  1933-41  ' 

[In  thousands;  corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


Program 


1933 


1934 


Amount  of  assistance  and  earnings,  calendar  year 


Total  assistance  and  earnings. 


$1, 223, 329 


Total  assistance 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  relief 

Relief  under  special  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Belief  Administra- 
tion 3 

Subsistence  payments  certified  by  the 

Farm  Security  Administration  * 

Total  earnings  of  persons  employed  under 

Federal  work  programs 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  * — _. 

National  Youth  .administration: « 

Student  work  program 

Out-of-school  work  program 

Work  Projects  Administration  3 

Civil  Works  Program  ' 

Other  Federal  asency  projects  financed 
from  emergency  funds  ^ 


836,919 

26,071 

40,  604 

S,839 

758,  752 


5,753 


386,  410 
140,  736 


214,  956 
30,  718 


$2,  380, 865 


1,  341,  687 

32,244 

40,  686 

7,073 

1,  200,  615 


61,  069 


1, 039, 178 
260, 957 


503, 060 
276, 161 


$2,  532, 612     $3, 119,  013     $2,  653,  918     $3,  236,  600     $3, 185, 447     $2,  723, 408 


1, 665,  382 

64, 966 

41, 727 

7,970 

1,  433, 182 


114,996 

2,641 

867, 130 
332, 861 

6,364 

'238,018' 


289, 897 


680,  950 

165,  241 

49,  654 

12, 813 

439, 004 


3,873 

20,  365 

2,  438,  063 
292, 397 

26,  329 

28,883 

1,  692, 039 


i8,  415 


840,  306 

310, 442 

70, 451 

16,  171 

406,  881 


467 

35, 894 

1,813,612 
245,  756 

24,  287 

32,  664 

1,  186,  266 


324,  639 


1, 007,  666 

392,  384 

97,  442 

18,  968 

476, 203 


22,  679 

2,  229, 034 
230,  318 

19,  598 

41,660 

1,  761, 053 


186,  505 


1,  067, 889 

430,  480 

114,949 

20,  762 

482,  653 


19,065 

2, 117,  568 
230,  613 

22,  707 

51,  538 

1,  565,  515 


247,  285 


1, 063,  266 

474, 952 

133, 243 

21, 826 

404,963 


18,282 

1, 670, 142 
215,846 

26, 864 

65,  211 

1,  269, 617 


92,604 


Number  of  recipients  and  persons  employed,  December 


Estimated  unduplicated  total:  ^ 
Households.-- 

Persons  in  these  households- 


Recipients  of  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Families — -. 

Children... 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Cases  receiving  general  relief 

Cases  aided  under  special  programs  of 
the  FederalEmergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration 3 

Cases  for  which  subsistence  payments 
were  certified  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  * 


7,164 
26,  375 


107 

112 

285 

25 

3,246 


101 


Persons  employed  under  Federal  work  pro- 
grams: 

Civilian  Consfervation  Corps  » 

National  Youth  Administration: « 

Student  work  program 

Out'Of-school  work  program 

Work  Projects  Administration  3 _,. 

Civil  Works  Program  ' 

Other  Federal  agency  projects  financed 
from  emergency  funds  ' 


290 


3,697 
264 


6,706 
24, 122 


206 

113 

280 

33 

6,368 


330 


331 


6,007 
20,  764 


378 

117 

286 

35 

2,886 


4S9 
283 


2,667 
408 


5,835 
18, 602 


1,106 

162 

404 

45 

1,510 


411 

178 
2,243 


606 


5,169 
15, 460 


1,577 

228 

566 

66 

1,626 


109 


304 

136 

1,694 


235 


6,954 
21,286 


1,776 

280 

684 

67 

1,631 


275 

372 

240 

3,166 


5,907 
16, 861 


1,909 

315 

760 

70 

1,658 


434 

296 
2,109 


5,362 
14,  807 


2,066 

370 

891 

73 

1,239 


246 

449 

326 
1,826 


22 


$2, 227, 404 


1,  002,  668 

641, 479 

153, 138 

22, 901 

272,  869 


12,281 

1, 224, 736 
166, 604 

25,128 

94, 032 

937, 068 


•  12,  904 


4,147 
10,  370 


2,234 


390 
941 

77 
798 


126 

337 

283 

1,023 


»2 


1  Data  partly  estimated  and  subject  to  revision.  For  definitions  of  terms 
see  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  309-311;  Public  Assistance,  19i0  (preprinted  from  1940 
Yearbook),  pp.  39-41;  or  .Socio/  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (September 
1941),  pp.  50-52.  For  monthly  data  see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4, 
No.  2  (February  1941),  pp.  66-70,  and  Vol.  6,  No.  2  (February  1942),  pp.  26-29. 

'  Data  for  .Tanuarv  1933-March  1937  from  the  WPA. 

•  Data  from  the  WPA. 
<  Data  from  the  FSA. 

*  Data  from  the  CCC.  Beginning  July  1941,  earnings  of  persons  enrolled 
estimated  by  the  CCC  by  multiplying  average  monthly  number  of  persons 
enrolled  by  average  of  $67.20  for  each  month  for  enrollees  other  than  Indians 
and  $60.60  for  Indians. 


fl  Data  for  September  1936-June  1939  from  the  WPA;  for  subsequent  months 
from  the  NYA.  Beginning  July  1941,  data  for  persons  employed  on  out-of- 
school  work  program  based  on  average  of  weekly  employment  counts  during 
month. 

J  Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  excludes  employment  and 
earnings  on  projects  financed  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
funds. 

'  Beginning  October  1941,  represents  employment  and  earnings  on  projects 
financed  from  Public  Works  Administration  funds  only.  Data  not  available 
for  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  under  emergency  relief  appropria- 
tion acts,  but  latest  available  reports  show  monthly  employment  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  and  monthly  earnings  of  approximately  $100,000. 

•  Estimated  by  the  WPA  and  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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Table  11. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  pronranis  in  Ihc  continental  Lnited  States:  Assistance  and  earnings, 

by  month,  1941  ' 

|In  Ihmisnriils;  rorri'oli'il  ti)  I'"ot).  15,  1042] 


Month 


Total.. 

January, 

February 

March 

April. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


Total ' 


$2, 227,  404 


222,  000 
215,115 
2IG,  197 
208,  605 
198,  988 
188,  052 
167, 003 
161,119 
158,  650 
161,400 
160. 302 
169,  773 


Assistance  to  recipients 


Special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance 


Old-age 

assist- 
ance 


$541.  479 


42,  523 
43.001 
43.461 
43.884 
44, 118 
45. 1*6 

45,  333 
45, 693 
46, 188 

46,  860 

47,  226 
47.  506 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 


$163. 138 


12.298 
13,  191 
12,  707 
12,  S60 
12.858 
12,  S03 
12,  570 
12,  573 
12,  562 
12,  698 
12,841 
13.111 


Aid  to 

tllc 
blind 


$22.  001 


1.868 
1.871 
1,870 
1,8X5 
1,896 
1,896 
1,889 
1,005 
1,910 
1,049 
1.969 
1,993 


General 
relief 


$272, 809 


30,  655 
28.883 
28,  769 
26,  279 
23,  280 
20,581 
19,  828 
10,045 
18,  MO 
18,  591 
18.-138 
19,474 


Subsistence 

payments 

certified 

by  tlie 

Farm 

Security 

Adminis- 

tratiun 


$12,281 


1,  .543 

l,r«0 

2,049 

l,0n7 

975 

1.670 

308 

442 

318 

372 

509 

748 


Earnings  of  (lersons  4'iiiployril  under  Federal  work  pro- 
grams 


rivllian 
Conf^cr- 
vation 
Corps 


.$166,004 


17,110 
18,  162 
10,  178 
15,073 
14.765 
12,  902 
11,693 
11,430 
10.  0O5 
9.010 
9.  572 
8.448 


National  Youth 
Adndiistratlon 


Student 

work 
program 


$25. 128 


2,  776 

3.  165 
3,283 
3,352 
3.386 
2,695 

20 

1 

1,50 

1,731 

2.303 

2,301 


Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 


$94, 032 


7,901 
0,224 
8,920 
8,419 
8,  129 
7,992 
7.104 
7.  .507 
7.384 
7,116 
7.419 
6,849 


Work 
Projects 
Admin- 
istration 


$037,068 


103,  626 
94,099 
97.429 
93.  092 
88,24b 
80,764 
67,  .132 
01.  136 
60.285 
fil.  974 
69.  732 
08,863 


Other 
Federal 
agency 

/irojccts 
Inonced 
from 
emergency 
fluids 


$12,904 


1,990 

1,8-19 

1,402 

1.448 

1.330 

1,173 

920 

787 

642 

•494 

■323 

'4S0 


Earnlogt 
on 
regular 
Federal 
construc- 
tion 
projects 


$1, 837, 663 


103.323 
113,790 
111,136 
116.152 
106,416 
110,103 
119.282 
129,808 
137. 119 
166,661 
167, 074 
106,800 


'  See  footnotes,  tabic  10. 

•  Excludes  earnings  on  regular  Federal  construction  projects. 

financed  from  emergency  funds  declined  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  bill  for  public  aid  from  3.4  per- 
cent in  1940  to  0.6  percent  in  1941. 

Because  of  the  development  of  defense  training 
projects  in  the  out-of-school  work  programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  earnings  under 
this  program  increased  in  1941  in  contrast  to  de- 
clines under  the  other  Federal  work  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  public  aid  series.    At  the  end  of  the 


•  Preliminary;    represents    earnings  on   projects    financed    from     PWA 
funds  only.    See  footnote  8,  table  10. 

year,  620,000  young  persons  were  employed  on  the 
student  aid  and  out-of-school  work  programs  of 
the  NYA. 

Public  Assistance  Programs 

Expenditures  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  aid  to  the  blmd  have  in- 
creased in  importance  year  by  year  from  only  7 
percent  of  all  public  aid  in  1936,  wdien  the  Social 


Table  12.— Public  assistance  and  Federal  uork  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Recipients  and  person 

employed,  by  month,  1941  ' 

[In  thousands;  corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


Estimated  un- 
dupUcated  total  = 

Recipients  of  assistance 

Persons  employed  under  Fede 
programs 

ral  work 

House- 
holds 

Persons 
In  these 
house- 
holds 

Special  types  of  public  assLstonce 

Ca.ses 
receiv- 
ing gen- 
eral 
relief 

Cases  for 
which  sub- 
sLstenec 
payments 
were  ci^rti- 
fled  by  the 
Farm  Se- 
curity Ad- 
ministra- 
tion 

Civil- 
ian 
Con- 
serva- 
tion 
Corps 

Nationid  Youth 
AdminislralioD 

Work 
ProJ- 
ecLs 
Ad- 
minis- 
tration 

Other  Fed- 
eral agency 
projects 
flnancvd 
from 
emergency 
funds 

Persons 
employed 

MoDtb 

Old- 
ape 

assist- 
ance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

lar  Fed- 
eral con- 
struction 

projects 

Student 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Out-of- 
schcol 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Fami- 
lies 

Chil- 
dren 

5,  445 
5, 4,58 

6,  300 
6, 1.53 
4,913 
4,691 
4,145 
4,040 
4,000 
4,094 
4,136 
4, 147 

15,004 
15,000 
14,667 
13, 890 
13, 048 
12,375 
10,811 
10,412 
10,231 
10,272 
10,326 
10, 370 

2,075 
2,082 
2,108 
2,127 
2, 148 
2,167 
2,181 
2,195 
2,208 
2,214 
2,224 
2,234 

37b 
383 
387 
391 
303 
391 
388 
386 
384 
386 
388 
390 

90S 
921 
936 
942 
944 
942 
936 
931 
926 
928 
938 
'.111 

73 
73 
73 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
76 
76 
77 

1,257 

1,230 

1.210 

1,163 

1,038 

934 

870 

859 

817 

796 

782 

708 

89 
88 
08 
64 
36 
40 
14 
18 
11 
13 
16 
'Jl' 

288 
274 
244 
228 
223 
198 
178 
171 
169 
144 
143 
126 

442 

459 

471 

478 

462 

387 

5 

(•) 

34 

273 

341 

337 

419 
482 
469 
419 
392 
384 
318 
316 
308 
288 
303 
283 

1,868 
1,861 
1,718 
1,676 
1,463 
1,376 
1,035 
1,016 
1.007 
1,009 
1.037 
1.023 

15 
13 
11 
11 
10 
9 

« 

8 

•4 

*  3 
1  ■_' 

721 

February 

Marcb 

7W 
763 

April 

.May 

774 

723 

718 

July 

788 

783 

836 

October 

928 

991 

December  .  . 

977 

'  See  footnotos.  table  10. 

*  Excludes  [M<rsons  employed  on  regular  Federal  constrtictloD  projects. 

*  L«ss  than  500  i^crsons. 


*  rrelimlmiry.  njir. --.'nts  rtnnloymt  nt  on    pru)i'Cl5   nnuiuvd   from    TWA 
funds  only,    tfeo  fixitnt^Cr  x.  tutite  10. 
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Security  Act  became  effective,  to  almost  one-third 
in  1941.  Old-age  assistance  comprised  a  little  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  expended  for  assist- 
ance and  work  progi'am  earnings  in  1941;  aid  to 
dependent  children,  about  7  percent;  and  aid  to 
the  blind,  roughly  1  percent. 

Tbe  absence  of  major  natural  disasters  was  pri- 


marily responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  size  of  the 
program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
providing  subsistence  paymeats  to  farmers.  Im- 
proved prices  of  farm  products  and  increasing 
opportunities  for  off-farm  employment  also  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  cases  from  about  45,000 
in  December  1940  to  about  26,000  in  December  1941. 


Table  13. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Assistance  and  earnings, 

by  State,  1941  » 

[In  thousands;  corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


State 


Total  >.. 


Alabama 

Arizona.-- 

Arkansas 

California _ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland...  .. 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 


New  York. 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island _., 
South  Carolina. , 
South  Dakota.. _ 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$2,227,404 


Total" 


33,246 
12, 133 
28,292 

160,  002 
36,  402 
17, 455 

2,685 
10,286 
30, 866 
34, 412 

10,  321 

161,  667 
64,042 
35,838 
29,342 
34,  360 
36,  208 
12,073 
16, 830 

101,  026 

82,  484 
59,237 
25,699 
71,626 
12, 969 
26,096 
2,162 
7,612 
57, 816 
12,  216 

263,827 
33,723 
11,014 

120, 960 
48, 913 
17,426 

177,  860 
9,951 
29,403 
13, 117 

33,  no 

88,958 
15,  943 

4,266 
21,047 
42,728 
31. 674 
57,000 

3,790 


Assistance  to  recipients 


Special  types  of  public 
assistance  * 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


$541, 479 


2,221 

3,297 

2,377 

69,  502 

17,004 

6,976 

348 

1,083 

5,980 

5,039 

2,661 
41,  041 

15,  082 
14,284 

7,199 
6,195 
6,637 
3,368 
3,852 
30,  461 

18, 160 

16,  253 
2,808 

20,891 
3,044 
6,422 
769 
1,830 
8,033 


36, 
4, 
1, 

38, 

16, 
6, 

27, 
1, 
1, 
3, 


4,864 
28,273 
4,522 
1,  166 
2,418 
20,989 
3,677 
14,  797 
1.  015 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


$153, 138 


969 

1,033 

8,910 

2,291 

663 

243 

443 

1,220 

1,243 

1,104 
2,692 
6,796 

792 
2,413 

189 
4,932 

778 
2,433 
8,634 

10,  374 
3,847 

307 
4,377 

921 

2,048 

SS 

348 
3,910 

662 

18,  373 

1,986 

926 

6,685 

3,867 

1,016 

27,149 

709 

762 

482 

3,188 

66 

1,986 

266 
1.064 
2,262 
3,029 
6,691 

299 


Aid  to 
the  blind 


$22, 901 


68 
140 
124 
,144 
224 

74 


84 
429 
206 

76 
B.TtS 
593 
445 
361 


260 
297 
173 
334 

362 

316 

119 

1,008 

70 

182 

8 

91 
213 

60 

896 

367 

46 

967 

446 

142 

i,907 

21 

96 

62 

220 

107 

67 

41 

158 

422 

206 

562 

46 


General 
relief 


$272, 869 


252 

593 

245 

17,  939 

2,008 

3,080 

234 

638 

707 

488 

288 

32, 989 

6,167 

3,889 

2,473 

565 

2,337 

1,890 

1,970 

12,626 

10,  032 

6,821 

32 

3,238 

611 


1,362 

8,110 

147 

91,  360 
379 
467 

11,916 

536 

1,412 

30,  612 

1,601 

226 

691 

210 
1,031 
1,498 

376 

640 
2,144 
1,487 
6,880 

204 


Subsistence 
payments 
certified  by 
the  Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 


$12,281 


1,801 

620 

154 

1,381 

188 

1 

2 


78 
645 

144 

133 

41 

41 

186 

217 

251 

53 

22 

3 

180 
317 
549 
378 
246 
609 

7 
12 

9 
277 

63 
326 
132 
100 
236 
138 

96 

1 

711 

465 

72 
724 
99 
19 
86 
151 
57 
238 
119 


Earnings  of  persons  employed  under  Federal  work 
programs 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 


$155, 604 


6,496 

1,933 

7,217 

3,726 

1,631 

365 

130 

425 

2,765 

5,716 

516 
5,857 
2,297 
1,344 
1.804 
6,447 
4,433 
753 
872 
2,316 

3,878 
3,736 
5,301 
6,160 
1,029 
1,413 
190 
229 
2,040 
2,303 

6,632 
6,063 
1,515 
6,468 
6,633 

824 
9,880 

325 
3,140 
1,672 

6,283 

11,387 

464 

147 

4,637 

1,354 

3,874 

3,107 


National  Youth 
Administration 


Student 
work 
program 


$25,128 


602 
122 
305 
1,654 
291 
204 
30 
152 
290 
610 

140 
1,486 
669 
491 
474 
447 
499 
165 
242 
724 

971 
660 
382 
684 
155 
327 
20 
92 
629 
119 

2,431 
717 
205 

1,213 
623 
245 

1,667 
116 
401 
269 

531 

1,322 

213 

71 
546 
375 
343 
673 

52 


Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 


$94,  032 


2,423 

320 

1,638 

3,597 

825 

849 

176 

336 

1,217 

2,730 

417 
6,802 
2,481 
1,784 
1,356 
2.183 
1,703 
1,018 
1,041 
3,104 

3,690 
2,017 
1,624 
2,781 

410 

974 
65 

262 
2,748 

400 

9,430 
2,691 

616 
4,760 
2,231 

611 
6,260 

442 
1,350 

608 

2,090 

6,295 

432 

223 

1,960 

1,229 

1,606 

2,249 

197 


Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 


$937,  068 


18,  374 

4,106 

15,  198 

49,027 

11,700 

6,222 

1,422 

6,649 

17,  916 
17, 664 

6,054 
66, 168 
21, 661 

12,  763 

13,  055 

18,  093 
16, 165 

3,744 

6,053 

42,  658 

34,  810 
25,356 

14,  672 
31,  797 

6,446 

12,884 

957 

3.299 
32,022 

6,736 

86,  879 
17,654 

5,264 
61,472 
17,806 

7,570 
69,941 

4,925 
17,  858 

5,766 

15,  617 
40,  613 

6,369 
1,969 
9,525 
13,  762 
17,  354 
22,930 
1,633 


Other  Fed- 
eral agency 
projects 
financed 
from  emer- 
gency 
funds 


$12, 904 


$1,  537,  663 


(») 


143 
32 

222 
338 
31 


(') 


676 
263 
80 


266 
6 
20 
25 

7 
172 
167 

26 

15 

6 

223 

37 
398 

34 

8 

198 

543 


1,111 

27 

3 

949 

63 

28 

317 

66 

3,060 

4 

136 
151 
303 


Earnings 
on  regular 

Federal 

con- 
struction 

projects 


44,623 
4,562 
10,445 
142, 844 
11,425 
18,  896 
3,968 
30,  685 
30,964 
29,117 

1,808 
62, 408 
80,025 

9,794 
11,811 
20,040 
34,506 
13,  491 
45,  167 
73, 167 

12,168 
10,220 
20,958 
66,764 
2,627 
6,368 
2,634 
17,  552 
77,385 
6,612 

69, 180 
37,  419 

1,070 
63,463 

9,255 
25,187 
82.364 
29,102 
35,  621 

1,242 

68,297 

81,  665 

4,007 

819 

94,727 

55,  937 

10,835 

5,028 

2,672 


•  See  footnotes,  table  10,  p.  30. 

'  Totals  represent  sum  of  unrounded  data;  exclude  earnings  on  regular 
Federal  construction  projects. 

'  Figures  in  italics  reprewnt  programs  administered  under  State  laws  from 
State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation;  for  footnotes  to  State 
data  see  tables  10-12,  pp.  246-248. 


*  Partly  estimated:  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  in  4 
states  payments  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial  have  been 
excluded  and  an  estimated  amount  of  payments  to  cases  aided  by  local 
officials  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  included.  For  footnotes  to  State  data 
see  table  13,  p.  249. 

'  Less  than  $600. 
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Oonorni  roliof  expomlitTiros  in  1941  rankotl  third 
in  niapiitude,  whereas  in  the  years  1933  to  1935 
such  pa>nncnts  ranked  first  and  were  larger  than 


those  for  all  other  ty])e8  of  public  aid  combined. 
General  relief  expenditures  constituted  only  one- 
eighth  of  all  pubhc  aid  in  1941. 


Tabic  14. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United  States:  Percentage  distribution 

of  assistance  and  earnings  by  program,  for  each  year,  1033—41  ' 


Program 

1933 

1034 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1U40 

1941 

Total  assistanco  and  earnings      

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

68.4 

2.1 

3.3 

.5 

62.0 

.6 

66.4 

65.8 

21.8 

31.7 

31.1 

33.6 

38.7 

45.0 

1.4 

1.7 

.3 

50.4 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

.3 

66.6 

4.0 

.1 

34.2 

5.0 

1.6 

.4 

14.1 

.1 

.6 

78.2 

11.7 

Z7 

.6 

15.3 

(>) 
1.4 

68.3 

12.1 

3.0 

.6 

14.7 

13.5 

3.6 

.7 

16.1 

17.4 

4.9 

.8 

14.9 

24.3 

Aiti  to  dependent  children                                      _- 

6.9 

1.0 

12.2 

Relief  under  special  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency 

Suhsistonw  pajTnents  certified  by  the  Faxm  Security 

.7 
68.9 

.6 
66.5 

.7 
61.3 

.6 

Total  caminRs  o(  persons  employed  nndcr  Federal  work 

31.6 

43.6 

55.0 

11.5 

11.0 

13.1 
.3 

9.4 

.8 

.9 

51.1 

9.3 

.9 

1.2 

44.7 

7.1 

.6 

1.3 

54.1 

•  7.2 

.7 

1.6 

49.2 

7.9 

1.0 

2.4 

46.  S 

7.0 

National  Youth  Administration: 

1.1 

4.2 

9.4 

42.1 

17.6 
2.5 

21.1 
11.5 

Other  Federal  agency  projects  Snanced  from  emergency 
funds                                                    

11.4 

16.0 

12.2 

6.8 

7.8 

3.4 

.t 

'  See  footnotes,  table  10. 


>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Financing  Social  Security  Programs 


The  significance  of  insurance  protection  in  terms 
of  covered  employment  and  pay  rolls  and  the 
I'elative  importance  of  social  security  and  related 
payments  in  the  flow  of  national  income  to  indi- 
viduals are  summarized  in  the  preceding  section 
on  social  security  and  other  income  payments. 
The  Social  Security  Act  and  related  legislation, 
however,  also  provide  health  and  welfare  services 
to  individuals,  famihes,  and  communities,  which 
are  not  reflected  in  income  payments.  To  indi- 
cate total  governmental  expenditures  for  all  such 
programs  and  their  relation  to  expenditures  for 
other  functions  of  government,  there  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  pages  available  data  on 
the  allocation  of  total  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  State  and  local  governments 
for    social    security    and    related    programs,    for 


general  community  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  discussion  of  Federal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  two 
insurance  programs  administered  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  as  compared  with  total  Fed- 
eral cash  income  and  outgo ;  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  relation  of  Federal  grants  to  States  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  other  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Apparent  variations  between  amoimts  for  a 
given  purpose  reported  in  this  section  and  else- 
where in  this  volume  arise  from  the  fact  that 
social  security  data  here  reported  include  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  can  be  allocated  to  a  given 
function  and  also  may  represent  slightly  differing 
time  periods  or  differing  stages  in  the  accounting 
process. 


Expenditures  for  Social  Security  in  Relation  to  Total 
Governmental  Expenditures 


Although  series  of  data  are  available  for  pay- 
ments to  individuals  under  various  social  security 
programs,  detailed  estimates  of  total.  Federal, 
and  State-local  expenditures  for  public  aid,  social 
insurance,  and  health  and  welfare  services  have 
not  been  available.  The  relation  of  these  aggre- 
gates to  total  governmental  outlays  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  measuring  the  significance  of  social 
security  expenditures  in  the  budgets  of  govern- 
ment at  aU  levels.  Total  governmental  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  years  ended  in  1941  for 
social  security  and  related  purposes  are  estimated 
as  $6.2  billion  (table  1).  This  sum  represented 
27  percent  of  public  expenditures  for  aU  purposes, 
which  are  estimated  as  $23.3  billion  for  the  cor- 
responding fiscal  year.  The  former  total  includes 
not  only  paynaents  to  individuals  but  also  expendi- 
tures for  services  and  administration.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  all  outlays  by  public 
agencies  for  each  program  covered. 

It  is  evident  from  table   1    that  the  relative 

importance  of  expenditures  for  social  secm^ity  in 

relation   to   total   ex-penditures   varies   somewhat 

with  level  of  government.     Federal  expenditures 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  total  governmental  expenditures, 
by  purpose  and  source  of  funds,  fiscal  years  ended  in 
1941  ' 


Total 
expend- 
itures 

Source  of  funds 

Purpose 

Federal    ^tate^and 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Total 

$23. 312 

$13,001 

$10,  311 

Social  security  and  related  purposes 

General  community  services    .. 

0,201 
5,237 
11,874 

3,171 

779 

9,051 

3,030 
4,458 

All  other  ..    . 

2,823 

Percentage  distribution  by 
purpose 

Total.-.- - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Social  security  and  related  purposes 

26.6 
22.5 
60.9 

24.4 

6.0 

60.6 

29.4 
43.2 

All  other            

27.4 

Percentage  distribution  by 
source  of  funds 

Total 

100.0 

55.8 

44.2 

Social  security  and  related  purposes 

Oftnflrftl  cnmmnnity  servicos 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

61.1 
14.9 
76.2 

48.9 
85.1 

All  other  -- 

23.8 

■  See  table  2  for  source  of  data  and  tables  2  and  3  for  programs  included. 
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for  the  programs  under  consideration  amounted 
to  $3.2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1941,  and 
lopresented  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  $13.0 
billion  expended  bj'  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  purposes  diu-ing  this  period.  Combined  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  social  security  and 
related  purposes  during  approximately  the  same 
period  amoimted  to  $3.0  billion,  equivalent  to 
approximately  29  percent  of  total  State  and  local 
expenditures. 

The  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  for 
social  security  programs  by  level  of  government 
can  be  compared  with  that  for  other  public  ex- 
penditures. The  Federal  Goverimient  accoimted 
for  51  percent  of  all  public  outlays  for  social 
security,  while  State  and  local  governments 
accounted  for  49  percent;  for  aU  other  expendi- 
tures combined,  the  Federal  Government  bore 
57  percent  and  State  and  local  governments 
43  percent.  When  aU  public  expenditures  are 
considered  as  a  unit,  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Government  met  56  percent  and  State  and  local 
governments  44  percent. 

Problem  of  Defining  "Social  Security  and  Re- 
lated Programs" 

Any  classification  which  involves  concepts  as 
broad  as  those  used  in  the  present  discussion  in- 
e\'itably  presents  problems  of  selection.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  certain  arbitrary  decisions  as 
to  what  is  to  be  considered  a  social  security 
program  and  what  programs  are  similar  or  related . 
The  basis  of  classification  might  be  narrowed  to 
programs  specifically  provided  for  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  extended  to  include  all  community 
services.  Classifications  for  social  security  pay- 
ments to  individuals  are  already  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  monthly  data  are 
issued  on  recipients  and  payments  under  the 
various  public  assistance  and  Federal  work  pro- 
grams, on  benefits  and  beneficiaries  under  selected 
social  insurance  and  related  programs,  and  on 
these  forms  of  payment  in  relation  to  total  income 
payments  (pp.  8-33).  Classifications  of  expendi- 
tures for  services  to  individuals  and  conuuunities, 
however,  have  not  been  standardized  and  liave 
been  variously  grouped  bi  different  analyses  and 
reports.  In  this  analysis,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  as  social  security  programs  all 
governmental  expenditures  primarilj'  dcsigiuxl  to 
oflFset  or  prevent  msufficiencies  in  individual  in- 


come, wlictlier  such  expenditures  are  made  in  the 
fonn  of  payments  to  individuals,  services,  or 
othenvise. 

At  many  points  there  may  be  difTerences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  classification.  The  data 
are  presented  in  such  form,  however,  that  difTcrent 
groupings  can  be  made.  It  is  believed  that  the 
data  presented  provide  a  useful  picture  of  the 
current  relation  of  social  security  expenditures  to 
the  Nation's  total  i)ublie  outlay.  When  com- 
parable data  are  available  for  subsequent  years, 
these  figures  will  provide  a  bench  mark  from  wliieli 
to  measure  future  trends  in  social  security  expendi- 
tures. 

Four  subdivisions  of  social  security  and  re- 
lated programs  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study:  (1)  public  aid,  (2)  social  insurance 
and  related  programs,  (3)  health  and  medical 
services,  and  (4)  other  welfare  services  (table  2). 

Public  Aid 

Expenditures  by  all  levels  of  government 
for  piiblic  aid  under  assistance,  work  projects,  and 
related  programs  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  in  1941 
amounted  to  $3.5  biUion.  Of  this  total,  the 
Federal  Govenmient  ex-pended  $2.2  billion  or 
about  62  percent,  while  State  and  local  imits  of 
government  accounted  for  $1.3  billion. 

Ex-penditures  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  amo\mted  to  56  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  social  security  and  related  purjjoses, 
as  contrasted  with  68  percent  for  the  Federal 
Government  alone  and  44  percent  for  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  general,  tlie  programs  included  in  this  group 
are  financed  from  the  usual  revenues  of  govern- 
ment, in  contrast  to  the  social  insurance  programs 
for  which  special  contributorj'  levies  are  typically 
provided.  Payments  to  recipients  of  public  aid 
are  usually  made  only  after  an  administrative 
determination  that  the  income  and  resources  of 
recipients  are  inadequate.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  aid  takes  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments. Basically,  therefore,  these  programs  are 
designed  primarily  for  the  amelioration  of  present 
need  and  are  unrelated  to  previous  employment 
records  or  contributions  nuuie. 

The  expenditures  classified  under  this  first  head- 
ing are  outlays  for  public  assisttuiee,  inehuling 
the  three  special  types  of  public  lissistance  (olil- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  liependent  children,  and  aid 
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Total 
expend- 
itures 

Source  of  funds 

Program 

Federal ' 

State  and 
local' 

Total 

$6, 200. 8 

$3,171.2 

$3,029.7 

3, 485. 6 
714.4 
392.0 
14.1 
257.4 
104.9 

1,  832.  5 
170.3 

1,  847.  3 
503.8 
21.2 
91.2 
125.0 
472.7 
276.8 

356.7 

'  706.  9 

151.8 

538.9 

9.3 

7.0 

3  161.1 

4.8 

l.fi 

154.8 

5  2, 147. 6 
330.6 

3  1,  337. 8 

Special  types  of  public  assistance  • 

'383.7 
'  392. 0 

Subsistence  payments  to  farmers  ' 

14.1 

257.4 

90.7 

1,284.6 

170.3 

» 866. 1 
68.0 
21.2 
91.2 
126.0 
472.7 
13.3 

74.7 

'  130. 0 
35.6 

i»  84.  8 
6.6 
4.1 

»27.4 

2.3 

1.6 

M23.5 

National  Youth  Administration  > 

i«14.2 
1'  647. 9 

.Snrpliis:  nnmmnrlities  l' 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs 

Employment  security  " 

981.2 
435  7 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance"-.. 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  '* 

Railroad  retirement  1*. 

Veterans'  pensions  '* 

"  263. 6 

Public  employee  retirement  and  disa- 
bility  

i'282.  0 

3  576.  9 

Public  health  services 

116  3 

454.1 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 

!«3.6 
'»2.  9 

Other  welfare  services 

3  133  7 

"  2.4 

Child  welfare  services 

m 

131.3 

Table    2.— Governmental    expenditures'^    for    social       to  the  blind),  general  relief,  and  Subsistence  pay- 

security  and  related  programs,  by  source  of  funds,  ^^^^^   -^^  connection  with   the  farm   Security  pro- 

fiscal  years  ended  in  1941  ^  i         i  •  i.       i 

rin  millions '1  gram.     Another    unportant    component    of    the 

group  represents  expenditures  under  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
In  general,  these  three  programs  may  be  charac- 
terized as  work  programs  which  provide  for  many 
needy  persons.  In  addition,  outlays  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  in- 
cluding surplus  foods,  through  the  stamp  plan  have 
been  included.' 

The  figures  shown  include  not  only  money  pay- 
ments to  individuals  but  also  the  value  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  and  expenditures  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  programs  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  not  been  possible  in  all  instances 
to  allocate  all  administrative  expenses  involved, 
since  the  difficulties  of  prorating  expenses  of  an 
agency  administering  two  or  more  programs  have 
proved  insuperable.  For  example,  while  the 
figures  for  Federal  expenditures  for  public  assist- 
ance include  administrative  expenditures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  they  do  not  include 

'Includes   administrative   expenditures;    represents   expenditures   from  j_      j   ii  i-i.  j   j.i.         m  j?   xi 

general,  special,  and  trust  accounts;  excludes  transfers  to  such  accounts  and  any  part   01    tne   expenditures   OI    tnC   OmCe   01    tne 

1  Fiscal  years  of  Federal  Government,  most  States,  and  some  localities  Social  Security  Board  itSclf ,  of  the  SCrvicC  burCaUS 

ended  June  30,  1941;  fiscal  years  of  other  States  and  localities  cover  various  »,,       -r.  ^  e  ,\       -r-ii        lo  ■,        • 

12-month  periods  ended  in  1941.  01  the  Board,  or  01  the  Ii  edcral  Security  Agency. 

•'  Totak  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 

Social  Insurance  and  Related  Programs 

The  second  group  of  expenditures  included  in 
table  2  comprises  outlays  under  social  insurance 
and  related  programs  which,  for  the  fiscal  period 
covered,  amounted  to  $1,847.3  million  or  about  30 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  social  security 
and  related  purposes  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Federal  expenditures  for  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs  amounted  to  $866.1  million,  repre- 
senting 47  percent  of  these  expenditures  by  aU 
levels  of  government. 

Many  of  the  classification  problems  involved  in 
integrating  data  on  social  iasurance  expenditures 
have  already  been  settled  by  the  establishment  of 
an  integrated  reporting  series  summarized  else- 
where.^ Typically,  a  social  insurance  program  is 
characterized   by  the  fact  that  beneficiaries  re- 

*  Data  for  payments  and  recipients  of  public  aid  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
Yearbook  exclude  the  value  of  surplus  food  stamps  and  include  payments 
under  other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects;  the  latter  are  excluded 
from  these  data. 

'  See  pp.  20-26;  since  monthly  data  on  veterans'  pensions,  Federal  noncon- 
tributory  plans,  State  and  local  pension  programs,  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation systems  are  not  available,  these  programs  are  not  included  in  the  in- 
tegrated series. 


from  sums  of  rounded  amounts. 

<  From  The  Budget  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO, 
19iS,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

6  From  Bureau  of  the  Census,  American  Oovernmeni  Expenditures:  19^1, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

•  Includes  expenditures  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security 
Board. 

'  State  and  local  assistance  payments  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4, 
No.  11  (November  1941),  pp.  29-33;  administrative  expenses  based  on  Finan- 
cial Statistics  for  Public  Assistance  in  Selected  Slates,  19i0-41,  Social  Security 
Board. 

"  Based  on  data  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,Yo\.  4, No. 9 (September  1941),p.38. 

"  Excludes  expenditures  of  $46.5  million  for  national  defense  training. 

'•  Sponsors'  funds;  data  supplied  by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

"  Sponsors'  funds;  from  WPA  Statistical  Bulletin,  January  1942,  p.  6. 

"  Based  on  data  in  Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  1941,  p.  5. 

'3  Includes  expenditures  for  unemployment  compensation,  employment 
service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board. 
State  and  local  funds  from  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
1941   pp.  182,  192. 

"  Based  on  data  in  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  July  10,  1941. 

'*  Excludes  expenditures  from  Government  life  insurance  fund.  Data 
estimated  from  II.  S.  Budget  on  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  Expenditures  for  payments  to  veterans  made  by  States 
in  connection  with  old-age  assistance  programs  are  included  under  special 
types  of  public  assistance;  other  expenditures  for  this  purpose  made  by  States 
are  included  under  institutional  and  other  care  because  separate  data  not 
available. 

i«  Excludes  administrative  expenditures.  Based  on  1940  data  in  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  1  (January  1942),  p.  12;  and  1941  data,  p.  27  of 
this  Yearbook. 

"  Excludes  administrative  expenditures.  Based  on  1940  and  1941  data,  p. 
9  of  this  Yearbook. 

'8  Excludes  expenditures  for  health  primarily  incidental  to  performance  of 
other  functions,  such  as  those  in  connection  with  Army,  Navy,  and  education. 

'»  Expenditures  for  veterans'  hospitals  estimated  from  U.  S.  Budget  on 
basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

'"  Represents  only  amounts  expended  for  matching  Federal  funds.  Data 
supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

"  Data  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  OfHce  of  Education. 

"  Data  not  available. 

"  Includes  expenditures  for  migratory  labor  camps,  refugee  relief,  and 
American  Printing  riouse  for  the  Blind.  Data  for  migratory  labor  camps 
supplied  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Data  for  grants  to  States 
for  veterans'  homes  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  19il,  p.  648. 
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ceive  payments  wliicli  iirc  linked,  in  some  fashion, 
to  past  employment.  Such  payments  are  also 
generally  available  to  the  recipient  who  meets  the 
requirements  specifically  set  by  law  without  re- 
gard to  individual  "need."  Moreover,  social  in- 
surance programs  are  generally  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  contributions  levied  upon  employer, 
employee,  or  both,  rather  than  from  general  tax 
revenues.  An  exception  to  this  latter  character- 
istic is  found  when  a  govermnent  unit  as  the  em- 
ployer may  defray  the  costs  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram from  general  tax  revenues. 

The  figures  for  social  insurance  expenditures 
represent  expenditures  for  benefits  and  for  admin- 
istration. When  the  program  is  financed  through 
the  operation  of  a  trust  fund,  the  outgo  from  that 
fund  has  been  taken  as  a  measure  of  expenditures.^ 

Expenditures  for  the  employment  security  pro- 
gram include  those  in  connection  with  State 
unemployment  compensation,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Secm-ity.  Expenditures  under  the  old-age 
and  sm-vivors  insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  programs  in- 
clude benefit  payments  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned.  From 
some  points  of  view  the  inclusion  of  veterans' 
pensions  may  be  questioned;  however,  they 
resemble  social  insiu'ance  in  that  they  arise  out  of 
past  "employment"  in  the  armed  forces.  Ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  retirement  and 
workmen's  compensation  plans  for  governmental 
employees  at  different  levels  of  government  appear 
to  conform  to  the  test  of  insurance. 

Expenditures  in  connection  with  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs  are  also  included 
in  this  group  of  expenditures.  Three  types  of 
workmen's  compensation  progi-ams  now  in  opera- 
tion may  be  distinguished:  those  in  which  the 
insurance  is  written  through  private  insurance 
companies;  those  in  which  employers  are  permitted 
by  State  law  to  become  "self-insurers,"  meeting 
the  cost  of  compensation  payments  out  of  their 
own  funds;  and  those  in  which  the  State  itself 
collects  premiums  and  pays  benefits.  In  some 
States  all  three  types  of  programs  are  in  operation. 
Although    in    many    instances    the    expenditures 

'  For  the  present  study  It  has  seemed  desirable  to  treat  expenditures 
from  trust  accounts  In  a  manner  comparable  to  expenditures  from  Kovem- 
raental  treasuries,  although  it  might  be  argued  that  such  governmental  ex- 
penditures should  be  measured  by  appropriations  from  treasuries  to  the  trust 
funds.    See  pp.  «-45  tor  data  on  operations  of  Federal  Insurance  funds. 
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under  these  programs  are  made  by  private  agen- 
cies, they  are  made  under  the  provi.sioiis  of  Slate 
law.  For  this  study,  therefore,  they  are  considered 
governmental  expenditures. 

Health  and  Medical  Services 

Governmental  exi)enditures  for  i)ublic  healtli 
and  medical  services  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  $706.9  million  in  the  fiscal  years 
ended  in  1941,  accounting  for  11  percent  of  ex- 
penditures for  all  social  security  and  related 
purposes.  Expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accounted  for  $130.0  million  of  this  sum,  or 
approximately  1 8.4  percent.  These  figures  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  accounting  of  all 
public  expenditm-es  for  health  but  are  intended  to 
include  all  direct  outlays  other  than  those  inci- 
dental to  the  performance  of  other  fmictions. 

The  close  relationship  between  expenditures  for 
public  health  and  medical  services  on  the  one 
hand  and  social  security  on  the  other  is  widely 
recognized.  Loss  of  income  resulting  from  dis- 
abling illnesses  is  reduced  or  prevented  by  govern- 
mental health  expenditures,  which  thus  play  an 
important  role  in  strengthening  the  economic 
security  of  the  individual.  Moreover,  a  number 
of  the  services  under  various  tj'pes  of  pubhc 
health  and  medical  care  programs  provide  preven- 
tive and  remedial  services,  especially  for  low- 
income  recipients. 

Expenditures  for  public  health,  as  summarized 
m  table  2,  include  Federal  outlays  for  public 
liealth  services,  food  and  drug  regulation,  and 
other  miscellaneous  services  related  to  health. 
State  and  local  data  cover  funds  expended  to 
match  Federal  grants  for  public  health  services  as 
well  as  a  wide  variety  of  other  types  of  public 
health  expenditures.  Expenditures  for  sanitation 
are  excluded,  though  a  portion  of  such  expendi- 
tures, if  it  could  be  allocated,  should  undoubtedly- 
be  included  here.  Since  such  segregation  is  not 
possible,  expenditures  for  sanitation  are  grouped 
under  "general  community  services." 

Public  cxpenditiu-es  for  hospitals  include  direct 
support  and  operation  by  governments  and  grants 
from  governments  to  hospitals  which  are  partially 
supported  by  private  funds.  Expenditures  for 
hospitals  for  special  groujis  within  the  population, 
such  as  for  veterans'  facilities,  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  Federal  institutions  for  the  care  of 
lepers  are  included.     Outlays  by  different  levels 
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of  government  for  services  for  crippled  children 
and  for  maternal  and  child  health  programs  are 
shown  separately. 

A  considerable  amount  of  public  money  is  ex- 
pended for  health  services  in  connection  with 
other  functions  of  government.  Perhaps  the 
largest  items  of  this  type  at  the  present  time  are 
medical  expenditures  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments in  connection  with  the  care  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces.  Similarly,  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  health  work  and  medical  care  is 
provided  in  connection  with  public-school  systems 
and  is  financed  from  public  funds.  There  has 
been  no  segregation  of  health  expenditures  of 
these  and  similar  types  from  expenditures  for  the 
functions  to  which  they  are  incidental.  As  a 
result,  the  totals  shown  for  public  health  and 
medical  services  understate  the  total  volume  of 
governmental  outlays  for  health. 

Other  Welfare  Services 

Various  types  of  public  services  which  are 
clearly  within  the  broad  concept  of  social  security 
and  related  programs  do  not  fit  easily  into  any  of 
the  three  preceding  classifications.  Accordingly, 
they  have  been  grouped  in  table  2  as  "other  wel- 
fare services."  They  include  pubHc  expenditures 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  various  nonmedical  types  of  institutional 
care. 

Total  expenditures  for  this  miscellaneous  group 
of  other  welfare  services  during  the  period  covered 
amounted  to  $161.1  million  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  accounted  for  2.6  percent  of  total 
expenditures  for  social  security  and  related  pur- 
poses in  the  period  under  study.  Of  this  total, 
$27.4  million  or  17.0  percent  represented  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  remain- 
ing $133.7  million,  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

General  Community  Services 

In  an  analysis  of  public  outlays  for  social  se- 
curity and  closely  related  programs,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  other  community  services 
which  fall  within  the  somewhat  broader  category 
of  "social  services."  A  functional  classification 
of  all  expenditures  of  government  in  addition  to 
those  herein  classified  as  social  security  expendi- 
tures, therefore,  is  presented  in  table  3  to  permit 
other  combinations  of  figures  if  a  broader  or  more 


Table  3. — Governmental  expenditures,  by  major  func- 
tion, type  of  program,  and  source  of  funds,  fiscal 
years  ended  in  1941  ' 

[In  millions  '] 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 

Source  of  funds 

Purpose 

Federal 

state  and 
local 

Total  expenditures       ... 

$23,311.6 

$13, 001. 0 

$10, 310. 6 

Social  security  and  related  purposes 

6,200.8 

3,  485.  5 

1,847.3 

706.9 

161.1 

5,  236. 8 
2,  438.  7 

56.1 
206.9 
292.2 

87.2 
1,  663.  3 

492.3 

11,874.0 

6,  368. 8 
3,820.0 
1,  695. 1 

3,171.2 

2,147.6 

866.1 

130.0 

27.4 

779.0 
27.0 
3.5 
23.0 

'11.5 
87.2 

175.0 

451.9 

'  9,  050.  9 
6, 349. 3 
1,590.9 
1,110.7 

3,029.7 
1,337.8 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs . . 
Health  and  medical  services 

Otiier  welfare  services 

981.2 
676.9 
133  7 

General  community  services 

Education 

Libraries. .._ 

4, 457. 8 

2,411.7 

52.6 

184.0 

Sanitation 

280  6 

(<) 

Public  roads    

1,488.3 
40.5 

Conservation     and     development     of 
natural  resources  ' 

Another" 

2,823.1 
9.6 

General  governmental  functions 

Interest  on  public  debt 

2,229.1 
584.5 

'  See  table  2  for  definitions  and  source  of  data. 

'  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures:  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts. 
3  From  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Americav  Qmernment  Eipendiiures:  Wil- 

*  Data  not  available. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  power,  flood  control,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment, improvement  of  water  facilities,  forest  worli,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

9  Excludes  debt  retirement. 

^  Excludes  expenditures  from  trust  accounts. 

restricted  definition  of  social  services  is  desu'cd. 
This  table  also  provides  a  basis  for  comparing 
governmental  payments  for  social  security  with 
those  for  other  governmental  functions. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
other  public  services  frequently  grouped  with 
social  security  expenditures  is  public  education. 
A  total  of  $2.4  billion  was  expended  on  public 
education  in  1941,  of  which  1.1  percent  came  from 
Federal  funds  while  98.9  percent  came  from  State 
and  local  funds.  Although  for  the  most  part 
these  expenditures  are  made  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  children  and  young  persons,  in  a  veiy 
real  sense  they  benefit  the  entire  population. 

From  some  points  of  view,  expenditures  for 
libraries,  recreation,  sanitation,  low-cost  and  de- 
fense housing,  public  roads,  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources  are  of  a  social  character.  They 
directly  augment  the  resources  of  mdividuals  in 
communities  and  in  numerous  instances  are  of 
material  benefit  to  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. While  their  inclusion  among  social  security 
expenditures  would  greatly  widen  the  concept, 
they  have  been  listed  separately  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  they  enhance  individual  well-being. 


All  Other  Expenditures 

At  the  end  of  1941,  few  would  have  argued  that 
expenditures  for  national  defense  are  unrelated  to 
social  and  economic  security.  Expenditures  by 
the  Nation  for  national  defense  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  1941  amounted  to  $G.4  billion,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Certain  types  of  governmental  fiscal  operations 
have  been  excluded  from  the  data  presented  in  the 
tables.  Promuient  among  these  are  governmental 
loans  either  to  other  governmental  imits  or  to 
private  borrowers,  transactions  of  governmental 
corporations,  and  appropriations  to  trust  funds. 
Loans  have  been  omitted  because,  while  they 
represent  outlays  during  a  specific  fiscal  period, 
they  are  made  with  the  anticipation  that  the  loan 
will  be  repaid  at  a  later  date.  Thus  Federal  loans 
for  rehabilitation  of  flood  areas,  loans  made  in 
connection  with  the  farm  security  program,  and 
various  loans  by  Federal  corporations  arc  not 
included. 

Methods  and  Sources  Used  in  Estimates 

The  data  here  presented  have  been  derived 
from  official  som-ces,  and  wherever  possible 
a,ccoimting  figm-es  have  been  used.  Nearly  all 
Federal  expenditures  represent  Treasury  checks 
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issued,  as  differentiated  from  obligations  incurred. 
In  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  expenditures 

by  the  Siir])Iiis  Marketing  .Vdininist ration  for  the 
purchase  and  distrihution  of  suridus  commodities 
to  low-income  families,  material  lias  been  drawn 
from  annual  reports  of  the  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  data  derived  from  the  Federal  budget 
have  been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  use  of 
other  sources.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  the 
allocation  of  salaries  and  expenses  under  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  between  medical  and  other 
functions,  fig\nes  have  been  based  on  information 
supplied  l)y  the  agency  concerned. 

State  and  local  data  have  come  in  part  from 
figures  compiled  by  Federal  agencies  closely 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  programs 
involved  and  in  part  from  a  special  study  made 
by  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Govenmient  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Benefit  payments 
under  State  workmen's  compensation  laws  have 
been  derived  from  a  special  study  made  by  the 
Social  Seciu'ity  Board. 

For  programs  which  involve  intergovernmental 
transfer  of  funds,  expenditures  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  level  of  government  nuiking  the  initial 
outlay,  whether  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  or 
otherwise,   rather  than   to   the  disbursing  level. 


Federal  Cash  Income  and  Outgo  for  Social  Security  and 

Related  Purposes 


The  sums  collected  as  contributions  under  Fed- 
eral social  insurance  programs  and  State  deposits 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  represented  19.5 
percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Treasuiy  in  1941  and  23.8  percent  in  1940  (table 
5).  The  percentage  decline^ resulted  from  a  rise  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  cash  receipts  from  sources 
other  than  social  insurance,  primarily  as  a  residt 
of  new  taxes  and  increases  in  rates  of  existing 
taxes.  Higher  excise-tax  rates  became  effective 
July  1,  1940,  and  many  new  levies  went  into  effect 
on  October  1,  1941.  The  major  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  cash  receipts,  however,  resulted  from 
greatly  augmented  income-tax  collections  under 
the  provisions  of  amended  statutes. 

Expenditures  of  $12.5  billion  for  national  de- 
fense accoiuited  for  60  percent  of  total  Federal 
expenditures  in  1941,  an  increase  of  $9.8  billion  in 
such  expenditures  since  1940  (table  4  and  chart  2). 


The  only  other  group  of  Federal  expenditures 
which  showed  an  increase  was  social  security 
grants  and  administrative  ex])enditures;  all  other 
categories  classified  in  the  table  and  chart  ileclined. 
Federal  cash  outgo  for  tlie  group  of  expenditm-es 
for  general  welfare  purposes  and  for  grants  to 
States  and  Federal  administrative  expenditures 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  represented  12.2 
percent  of  total  Federal  cash  outgo  in  1941,  as 
compared  with  28.0  percent  in  1940. 

Sovitil  Insurance  Receipts 

In  1941,  $2.1  billion  was  collected  in  the  form  of 
social  insurance  contril)\itions.  This  amount  rep- 
resents collections  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  the  Carriers  Taxmg  Act,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad 
I'nemployment  Insurance  Act,  tuid  contril)Utions 
collected  uniler  Stale  unemplovnu'nt   eompensa- 
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tion  laws  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  State 
accounts  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  The 
1941  collections  were  17.6  percent  higher  than 
1940  collections,  and  30  percent  higher  than  in 
1939. 

Almost  48  percent  of  the  $317  million  increase 
from  1940  is  accoimted  for  by  higher  collections 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 
The  quarterly  collections  rose  continuously 
throughout  1941  and  in  the  last  quarter  were  27 
percent  higher  than  in  the  first.  First-quarter 
collections,  which  were  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
exceeded  those  in  any  quarter  of  1940.  Since  no 
statutory  change  took  place  dm-ing  1941  with 
respect  to  these  collections,  the  rise  is  entirely  due 
to  increased  pay  rolls  resulting  from  an  increase  in 

Chart  1. — Social  insurance  tax  receipts,  contributions, 
and  deposits  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  1937-41  ' 
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>  See  table  6. 


the  volume  of  covered  employment  and  in  wage 
rates. 

Collections  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  in  1941,  which  were  based  on  1940  pay 
roUs,  amounted  to  $98  miUion  and  were  $7  million 
less  than  collections  in  1940.  This  decline  was  the 
result  of  legislative  changes  which  Umited  taxable 
wages  to  the  first  $3,000  a  year  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer to  each  of  his  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment. Prior  to  the  effective  dates  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  the  tax  had 
applied  to  the  total  amounts  payable  to  such 
workers.  The  change  not  only  exempted  a  por- 
tion of  the  pay  roU  from  Federal  taxation  but  also 
increased  the  amount  of  credit  which  employers 
in  New  York  and  five  other  States  could  claim 
against  the  tax.  Smce  the  laws  of  these  six 
States  had  not  required  contributions  on  wages  in 
excess  of  the  first  $3,000  a  year,  the  Federal  tax  on 
such  excess  formerly  amounted  to  3.0  percent  in 
contrast  to  the  0.3  percent  which  would  have 
resulted  from  an  ofiFset  against  the  amount  due  the 
Federal  Government  for  contributions  required 
under  State  laws.  Most  other  States,  by  legisla- 
tive amendment,  administrative  regulation,  or 
other  adjustment,  adopted  the  revised  wage  base 
of  the  Federal  tax  in  time  to  make  it  appUcable  to 
1940  wages  and  1941  contributions. 

State  deposits  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
accoimt  for  46  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  total 
social  insurance  collections.  The  amounts  of 
these  deposits  vary  with  State  tax  collections  and 
with  time  lapse  between  collections  and  deposits. 
State  collections  are  first  placed  in  State  clearing 
accoimts  and  subsequently  deposited  in  State 
accounts  in  the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 
Since  tax  refunds  are  made  from  the  clearing 
accovmt,  it  is  current  practice  for  States  to  main- 
tain sufficient  funds  in  this  accoimt  to  make  such 
payments.  As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  Year- 
book, reduction  of  employer  contributions  under 
experience-rating  provisions,  which  were  in  opera- 
tion in  17  States  at  the  end  of  1941,  influenced  the 
amount  deposited  by  the  States  in  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund. 

Social  Security  Expenditures 

Cash  disbursements  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related  Federal 
social  insurance  legislation  amoimted  to  $1,062 
million  m  1941  as  compared  with  $1,114  million 
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in  1940.  These  expenditures  include  grants  to 
States  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (ex'cept  those 
for  vocational  rehabilitation);  payments  to  indi- 
viduals under  the  programs  for  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance,  raUi'oad  retu'ement,  and  railroad 
unemployment  insurance;  State  withdrawals  from 
the  imemployment  trust  fund  for  benefit  pay- 
ments under  their  State  laws;  and  admuiistrative 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  agencies  involved. 
Grants  to  States  for  employment  services  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  are  not  included  in  these 
amounts  but  are  merged  with  other  Federal 
expenditures. 

Expenditures  for  most  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams increased.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline 
in  total  disbursements  in  1941  as  compared  with 
1940  was  the  decrease  in  State  withdrawals  from 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  for  benefit  pay- 
ments, which  declined  $175  million  in  1941.  As  a 
result  of  improved  employment  conditions,  with- 
drawals in  the  last  quarter  of  1941  were  only  $68 
million,  $40  million  below  those  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  Withdrawals  closely  correspond 
to  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits  paid  by 
the  States  (see  table  1,  p.  169)  except  for  slight 
differences  due  to  the  lag  between  the  time  of  State 
withdrawals  and  the  payment  of  benefits.     In  1940 

Table  4. — Federal  cash  outgo,  1937-41 

[In  miliions] 


Program 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

$7, 394 

$8,687 

$9,483 

$10,317 

$20,  841 

National  defonse.   

973 

877 

817 

1,898 

247 

38 

582 

1,962 

1,114 

1,035 

814 

2,306 

327 

510 

570 

2,011 

1,357 
1,413 
1,155 
2,119 

360 

658 

652 

1,970 

2,684 

1,250 

880 

1,774 

430 

684 

657 

2,058 

12,  6-28 

925 

Public  works  >     

668 

Federal  workprograms' 

Social  security  grants  to  States 
and    Federal    administrative 

1,478 
493 

Social  insurance  payments  • 

Veterans  .^dmlnistrat  inn  .  _ . 

All  other « 

669 

653 

3,627 

'  Represents  agricultural  adjustment  program.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Farm  Credit  Administration,  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
lion,  Federal  land  banks.  Farm  Security  Administration,  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
Rural  Electrifleation  Administration,  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
departmental  ox[>enclitures. 

"  Represents  Public  Buildings  Administration,  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration, Public  Works  Administration,  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  river  and 
harbor  work  and  flood  control.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  forest  roads 
and  trails,  and  reclamation  projects. 

•  Represents  Civilian  Cons»rvation  Corps,  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, and  Work  Projects  Administration. 

<  Represents  grants  to  States  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  under  the  Social  Security,  Railroad  Retirement,  and  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  and,  beginning  July  1940,  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

•  Represents  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  payments  under  the  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts,  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
beneflts,  and  Stale  withdrawals  from  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 

•  Represents  general  departmental  expenditures  (except  the  Department 
of  Agriculture),  interest  on  public  debt,  etc. 

Source:  Data  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Some  data 
represent  revision  of  figures  In  1940  Yearbook. 


the  amount  withdrawn  for  liciicfil  iiayiiicnts  ac- 
counted for  nearly  half  of  all  Federal  cash  outgo 
for  social  security  programs;  in  1941  it  was  only 
32  percent.  This  type  of  expenditure,  however, 
represented  the  largest  single  expenditure  item  for 
1941  in  the  table. 

Payments  to  iiidividiiais  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insuraiue  program  more  than  doubled 
in  1941.  These  payments  increased  continuously 
during  the  year  and  accounted  for  S.'iS  million  of 
the  increase  in  insurance  payments  to  individuals. 
In  1940,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 
represented  3.1  percent  of  total  Federal  cash  outgo 
for  social  security  programs;  in  1941  the  propor- 
tion increased  to  8.3  percent. 

Chart    2. — Federal   cash    outgo:      Total,    defense,    and 
selected  welfare  expenditures,  1937-41  ' 
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Expenditures  for  grants  to  States  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  amounted  to  $452  million  in 
1941,  15  percent  more  than  similar  expenditures 
in  1940.  These  expenditures  accounted  for  2.2 
percent  of  total  Federal  cash  outgo  in  1941  as 
compared  with  3.8  percent  a  year  earlier,  but  the 
decline  in  the  ratio  resulted  from  mounting  ex- 
penditures for  war  piu-poses. 


As  indicated  in  table  5,  total  grants  for  each  of 
the  programs  were  larger  in  1941  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  largest  increase,  both  absolute 
and  relative,  occurred  in  grants  to  States  for  old- 
age  assistance,  which  increased  $41  million,  or 
16.6  percent,  over  1940.  In  194]  grants  for  old- 
age  assistance  represented  64  percent  of  the  total 
amount  granted,  while  grants  for  aid  to  dependent 


Table  5. — Total  Federal  cash  income  and  outgo  and  social  security  cash  income  and  outgo,  1936-41  ' 

[In  millions '] 


Classification 


1936 


1938 


1940 


Total 


January- 
March 


April- 
June 


July-Sep- 
tember 


October- 
December 


CASH  INCOME 

Total 

Social  security 

Federal  insurance  contributions 

Taxes  on  carriers  and  their  employees-  - 

State  deposits  in  Federal  unemplo>Tnent  trust 

fund 

Federal  unemployment  tax 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  contribu- 
tions ' 

All  other 


$4,606 
65 


65 
'4,'54i 


$7, 063 

1,234 

493 

93 

667 
<81 


$6,  992 

1,503 

474 

111 

829 


CASH  OUTBO 

Total 

Social  security  ■>.. - 

Grants  to  States  under  Social  Security  Act 

Old-age  assistance' 

Aid  to  dependent  children  ' 

Aid  to  thebhnd  ' _ 

Unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tion' 

Public  health  work  8 

Maternal  and  child  health  services* 

Services  for  crippled  children' 

Child  welfare  services  »_ 

Insurance  payments  to  individuals 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Under  Social  Security  Act 

Under  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

Unemployment  insurance: 

State  withdrawals  from  Federal  unem- 
ployment trust  fund 

Under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act — 

Federal  administrative  expenses: 

Under  Social  Security  Act 

Social  Security  Board  '" 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Children's  Bureau 

Treasury  Department 

Under  railroad  acts:  Railroad  Retirement 

Board. 

Under  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

Under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act 

Another 


,742 

109 

103 

77 

9 

3 

3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 


5,829 


7,394 

286 

224 

160 

19 

5 

24 
8 
4 
2 
1 

38 

1 
35 


5,489 


8,687 

837 

302 

196 

28 

5 

56 
8 
4 
3 
2 
510 

10 
96 


$6,  561 

1,629 

568 

H3 

830 
102 

16 
4,922 


i,483 

919 

334 

217 

34 

6 

60 
8 
4 
3 
1 
558 

14 
110 


$7,  569 

1,800 

637 

130 

861 
105 

67 
5,769 


10,317 

1,114 

392 

247 

69 

7 

58 
11 
5 
4 


CT 


C") 


Excess  of  cash  income  (-F)  or  cash  outgo  (— ): 

Total 

Social  security 

All  other 


,633 


-t,  136 

-44 

-4, 092 


7,108 


-331 

-1-948 

-1,2/9 


(=) 
C") 

3 
3 

7,850 

-1,695 

-f666 

-2,  361 


m 
(") 


3 
8,564 


-2,932 

-f710 

-3,642 


36 
117 


517 

15 

31 
26 

5 

7 


$10,  859 

2,117 

789 

148 

1,008 


74 
8,742 


20,841 

1,062 

452 


124 

342 
15 

31 

25 


$2, 839 
516 
171 
35 

227 
66 

17 
2,323 


3,884 

285 

111 

72 

16 

2 

16 


(') 


$2, 618 


192 
35 


243 
11 


17 
2,120 


4,467 

249 

93 

55 

15 

1 

16 
3 
1 
1 


$2,  547 
537 
208 
38 

261 
11 

19 
2,010 


5,310 
269 
127 


P) 


« 


$2, 855 
565 
218 
40 

277 
10 

20 
2,290 


7,190 

260 

121 

82 

IS 

2 

14 
3 
2 
1 


« 


108 


12S 


28 
32 


68 
2 


(3) 


4 
9,203 


-2,  748 

-1-686 

-3,  434 


3 

19,  779 


-9,  982 
+1,  055 
-11,037 


1 
3,599 


-1,045 

-1-231 

-1,276 


1 
4,208 


-1,839 

4-249 

-2,088 


1 
5,041 


-2,  763 

-1-268 

-3, 031 


-4,  335 

-1-305 
-4,640 


•  Cash  income  and  outEo  represent  the  flow  of  cash,  exclusive  of  borrowed 
cash,  into  and  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Data  include  expenditures  from 
trust  funds:  exclude  transactions  between  Government  agencies  (i.  e.,  trans- 
fers to  trust  accounts  from  the  general  fund,  investment  of  funds  in  special 
issues,  repayment  of  sums  borrowed),  and  also  exclude  other  transactions 
such  as  issuance  or  redemption  of  public-debt  obligations,  other  than  redemp- 
tion of  adjusted  service  bonds.  (Redemption  of  public-debt  items,  except 
for  adjusted  service  bonds,  is  repajonent  of  money  previously  borrowed.) 
Data  thus  difler  from  those  which  appear  in  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  which  presents  the  Government's  budgetary  position,  and  from 
operating  data  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  other  agencies  (such  as  cer- 
tification of  benefits)  shown  elsewhere  in  this  Yearbook.  Some  data  repre- 
sent revision  of  figures  in  19-10  Yearbook. 

*  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts. 

'  Less  than  $.500,000. 

'  Includes  $40.6  million  subsequently  refunded  to  States  which  did  not 
collect  taxes  on  1936  pay  rolls  and  in  which  employers  paid  full  tax  to  the 
Federal  Government. 


»  Represents  10  percent  which  is  deposited  with  the  Treasury  and  appro- 
priated to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration  fund  and  90 
percent  which  is  deposited  in  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account  in 
unemployment  trust  fund. 

«  Represents  cash  outgo  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (except  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation).  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  and  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  Does  not  include  grants  to  States  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  for  employment  service  administration,  for  which  checks  issued 
amounted  to  $3.!  million  in  1941. 

'  Certified  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Certified  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

'  Certified  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

1"  Beginning  July  1940,  includes  administrative  expenses  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act. 

u  Not  available. 

Source:  Total  Federal  cash  income  and  outgo  from  Bulletin  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  February  1942;  other  figures  computed  from  data  in  Daily 
Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
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children  and  uncmplojancnt  compcnsalion  ad- 
n;inist.ration  each  accounted  for  about  15  percent 
of  the  total. 


Administrative  Expenditures 

Federal  admhiistrativo  expenditures  under  tlie 
social  security  and  railroad  insurance  acts  totaled 


Table  6. — Status  of  selected  social  insurance  trust  funds  and  of  public  debt,  1936-41 

|lD  millions  M 


Account 


Total,  Selected  Social  Insurance  Trust  Funds 


Receipts- 

Expenditures,.- 

Excess  rncoipts  (+)  or  expenditures  (— )- 
Balance  (end  of  period) 

Investments -. 

Cash  and  credits  to  funds 


FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSDEANCE  TRUST  FUND  ' 


Receipts-- -- 

Appropriations  and  transfers' _ 

Interest  on  investments - 

Expenditures --, 

Benefit  payments _ 

Reimbursement  for  administrative  expenses  under  sec. 
201  (f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939--. 

Balance  (end  of  period) --- 

Investments  (3-pereent  special  Treasury  notes) 

Investments  (2V2-(>ercont  special  Treasury  notes) 

Investments  (2-}6-iiereent  special  Treasury  notes) 

Balance  to  credit  of  fund  account 

Balance  to  credit  of  disbursing  officer -- 


1937 


$65 
1 
+64 
111 
64 
47 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT 


Receipts-- 

Transfers  from  appropriations 

Interest  on  investments- 

Expenditures  (benefit  payments) 

Balance  (end  of  period).    

Investments  (3-pcrcent  special  Treasury  notes).. 

Balance  to  credit  of  appropriation 

Balance  to  credit  of  disbursing  officer - 


UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 

Receipts  .- - - 

State  account  (deposits). - 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 

Deposits  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board- 

Advance  from  Treasury  (act  of  June  25,  1938) 

Transfers  from  States  (act  of  June  25,  1938)'-.- 

Transfers  from  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ad- 
ministration fund  (act  of  Oct.  10,  1940)-- 

Interest  on  investments - 

Expenditures -.. 

State  account: 

Withdrawal.s  by  States 

Transfer torailroad unemployment  insurance  account 

(act  of  June  25,  1938)'-  - -- 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 

Benefit  payments - 

Repayment  of  advance  (act  of  Juno  25,  1938).- 

Balance  (end  of  period) - 

Investments  (2'.'}-percent  certificates  of  indebtedness) 

Investments  (2''6-percent  certificates  of  indebtedness) 

Balance  to  credit  of  trust  account 

Balance  to  credit  of  disbursing  account  (railroad  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  refunds) 


Public  Debt 


Total'interest-bearing  public  debt 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  investments. 

Railroad  retirement  investments 

Unemployment  trust  fund  investments.. 

other  Government  holdings - 

All  other  holdings 


$1,  183 

38 

+1.  145 

1,  515 

1,188 

327 


516 

614 

2 

1 

1 


766 
513 


251 
2 


92 


C) 
(*) 


33,700 


64 
2.000 
31,630 


35 
111 
60 
60 
11 


575 
567 


$1,340 

610 

-t-830 

2,339 

2,002 

337 


358 
343 

15 
10 
10 


1,132 
862 


638 
625 


36,  709 

613 

.W 

625 

2.723 

32.798 


268 


143 
142 
1 
96 
135 
76 
31 
28 


839 
829 


1910 


$1,  .179 
558 

+i.o-n 

3,  397 

3,021 

375 


693 

566 

27 

14 

14 


1,724 
1,435 


404 

404 


1,072 
1,064 


33.899 

863 

76 

!,nC4 

3.027 

33.  870 


282 


97 
2 
110 
148 
77 
54 
16 


887 
830 

14 

15 

1 


27 
436 


429 
1 
6 


1,626 
1.609 


41,446 

1,  436 

77 

1,609 

3.2.M 

3.1.  169 


$1,  850 
824 

+\.me, 

4,  13.1 

4.  0-17 

88 


650 
607 
43 
62 
35 

26 

2.031 

1,370 

647 


122 
120 
2 
117 
146 
85 
48 


.078 
861 


60 
646 


16 

16 

1.058 

1,»45 


44.468 

2,016 

86 

1.946 

3.318 

37.  OM 


1941 


Total 


January- 
.Mnrch 


$2. 140 

(m 

+  1,.137 

5.672 

6,  .1.18 

113 


846 
789 

.16 
114 

88 

26 

2,762 

9S4 

1,328 

424 

9 

17 


144 
141 
3 
124 
166 
90 
63 
12 


1.  151 
1.008 


April- 
June 


$426 

175 

-1-251 

4,  .380 

4,323 

61 


171 
171 
1 
24 
18 


2,178 

1,343 

818 


11 

68 

365 

342 

8 

15 


2,744 
2.444 


57.461 
2.738 
90 
2,732 
3.691 

48.202 


30 
116 

85 


255 
227 


$.137 

1.14 

-(■383 

4.769 

4.727 

42 


247 
192 
55 
27 
21 

7 
2,398 

i,ai2 

1,328 


July- 
8op- 


(') 


2,092 
2;  077 


46.681 
3.161 
86 
2.077 
3.39S 

38.863 


287 
243 


2,284 
2,273 


48.387 

2.381 

74 

3.373 

3.486 

40.  173 


282 
2«I 


W 


2.488 

^469 

10 

7 


60.791 
2.666 
91 
3.479 
3.636 

43,030 


Octobcr- 

Ue- 
ccmbcr 


$631 

$.M5 

139 

134 

-(-492 

+411 

6.260 

5.  672 

6.126 

6.  .158 

1.34 

113 

208 

219 

208 

218 

(<) 

(') 

30 

32 

23 

26 

7 

7 

2.  675 

2.762 

1.021 

984 

1.328 

1.328 

207 

424 

7 

9 

12 

17 

141 

(') 

141 

(') 

(') 

31 

32 

197 

166 

91 

90 

95 

63 

11 

12 

326 
277 


18 


31 
70 


31444 

288 
10 

2 


S7.4SI 
2.73A 

ao 
xva 

3,(»l 
48,302 


I  Totals  repr' wnf  sums  of  unrounded  flRures:  therefore  may  dlHer  slightly 
from  sums  nf  riunli  d  amounts. 

'  Prior  to  Jiinuarv  I'.)  1(1,  data  repre.sent  operations  of  old-age  reserve  account. 

'  Beginninir  July  111  10,  trust  fund  appropriations  equal  taxes  collected  under 
the  Federal  Insuranc  Conirihution.i  Act.  Prior  to  July  1940.  transfers  »er_e 
made  from  fiscal-year  appro[>riali')ns  amounting  to  $26.1  million  fnr  ll».16-37; 
$.100  million  for  I'J.ir-SH;  $360  million  for  1938-39.  plus  additional  .WO  million 
made  available  by  lUlO  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Art;  and  $.1.10 
million  for  1039-40.  Excludes  $1  million  made  available  for  Investment  in 
June  1940  from  amounts  to  credit  of  fund  account. 


•  Le.13  than  $.1fl0.n()0. 

'  Inrludis  iiniimnCs  certllled  by  Iho  Social  Security  Hoard  to  the  SrcnKuj 
of  the  'I'reasury  in  N'half  of  the  State  of  ConruM^tlrut  for  payment  into  railroad 
unemplnynient  ln.suranci<  account  In  nrcordanco  with  sec.  13  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  In.surancc  Act. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  of  the  V.  S.  Trvosurj. 
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$41  million  in  1941,  $3  million  more  than  in  1940. 
Most  of  the  increase  resulted  from  expenditures  of 
the  Raihoad  Retirement  Board  for  acquisition  of 
service  and  compensation  data  of  railroad  work- 
ers in  accordance  with  Public  Resolution  102 
which  was  approved  in  October  1940.  Adminis- 
trative expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
were  less  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

Social  Insurance  Trust  Funds 

During  1941  the  social  insurance  trust  funds 
shown  in  table  6  acquired  $1,511  mUlion  of  the 
interest-bearing  public  debt,  bringing  the  total 
investments  of  the  funds  to  $5,558  mUlion  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Within  recent  years  an  impor- 
tant part  of  new  Treasury  financing  has  consisted 
of  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  various  special  ac- 
counts and  trust  funds.  A  marked  increase  has 
resulted  in  the  proportion  of  direct  obligations  of 
the  United  States  held  by  Federal  agencies  and 
trust  funds.  However,  with  the  rise  in  the  total 
public  debt  occasioned  by  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  war  program,  the  relative  importance 
of  holdings  of  the  social  insurance  and  other  trust 
fimds  has  decreased. 

Total  assets  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund  at  the  end  of  1941  consisted  of 
$2,736  mUhon  in  special  Treasury  notes  and  $26 
million  in  cash  balances.  These  assets  were  36 
percent  above  the  assets  of  the  fimd  at  the  end  of 
1940. 

The  miemployment  trust  fund,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
accoimt  and  State  imemployment  compensation 
accounts,  had  assets  of  $2,732  million  in  securities 
and  $12  million  in  the  cash  accounts  at  the  end 
of  1941,  representing  an  increase  of  more  than  40 
percent  over  1940.  At  the  end  of  1941  aggregate 
balances  in  the  State  accounts  totaled  $2,516 
million,  a  rise  during  the  year  of  $712  million. 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  amounted  to  $228 
million,  a  $75  million  increase  for  the  year. 

Receipts  of  the  fimd  include  State  deposits  from 
the  proceeds  of  contributions  collected  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws;  deposits  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  consisting  of  90 
percent  of  the  raUroad  unemployment  insurance 
contributions  collected;  and  interest  on  invest- 
ments and  securities  held  by  the  fund.  Deposits 
by  States  in  1941  were  17.1  percent  above  the  1940 


figure,  and  State  withdrawals  for  benefit  payments 
were  33.8  percent  less.  Deposits  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  were  $6  million  more  than  in 
1940,  while  benefit  payments  maintained  the  same 
level.  In  addition  to  the  deposits,  receipts  of  the 
raUroad  unemployment  insm-ance  accoimt  in- 
cluded $11  million  transfeiTcd  to  the  account  from 
the   railroad   imemployment   insmance    adminis- 

Chart  3. — Federal  grants  to  States:  Total  grants  and 
grants  for  social  security  and  related  services,  by 
State,  fiscal  year  1940-41  ' 


MILLIONS  OF   DOLLARS 
15  30  45 


CALIFORNIA 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

TEXAS 

MISSOURI 

INDIANA 

MINNESOTA 

OKLAHOMA 

IOWA 

WISCONSIN 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  JERSEY 

COLORADO 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

KANSAS 

GEORGIA 

TENNESSEE 

KENTUCKY 

NEBRASKA 

ALABAMA 

LOUISIANA 

OREGON 

VIRGINIA 

ARKANSAS 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

FLORIDA 

MISSISSIPPI 

CONNECTICUT 

MARYLAND 

MONTANA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

UTAH 

ARIZONA 

IDAHO 

MAINE 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

NEW  MEXICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WYOMING 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

VERMONT 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 

DELAWARE 

:See  table  7 


I  GRANTS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
I  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

ALL  OTHER  GRANTS  I 


Social  Security  in  I9il   ■  45 


trillion  i'uiul  ill  accordance  with  the  aiiiciuhnonts 
of  October  10,  1940,  and  $8  miUion  which  was 
transferred  from  States  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  June  25,  1938. 

Receipts  of  tlio  railroad  retii'ement  account  in 


I'Jil  increased  $22  iiiilHon  over  the  previous  3'ear, 
while  benefit  payments  from  the  account  increased 
$7  million.  Total  assets  of  the  account  at  tlic 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $100  niiliion,  $20 
million  more  than  at  the  end  of  1940. 


Tabic  7. — Federal  grants  to  States,  fiscal  year  19U)—il  ' 

[In  thousands  '] 


Total 

Social  security  an 

d  related  .services 

Education  • 

Public  roads 

Develop- 

State 

Total 

Assistance 
payments 
and  adminis- 
tration > 

Kmployment 
security  ad- 
ministration' 

Health  and 

welfare 

services  • 

ment  and 

conservation 

of  natural 

resources' 

Total  . 

$653, 324 

$427,007 

$329,845 

$66, 195 

$30,967 

$28. 264 

$171,042 

$30,022 

Alabama 

9,402 
625 
6,222 
7,885 
67,419 
12,  364 
7,037 
1,715 
2,041 
7,584 

10,338 
1,625 
4,928 
34,  473 
18, 724 
16,  741 
11,194 
9.864 
9,096 
4,481 

7,022 

25,  783 

24,993 

17,986 

7.449 

22,281 

6,262 

9,828 

3,122 

2,852 

13,406 

4,610 
48, 161 
11,639 

4,614 
36,  660 
17,521 

7.952 
42. 739 

1,941 

3,399 
6,658 
5.  823 
10, 176 
24,819 
5,489 
2,488 
4 
7,9.'» 
13,738 

7,688 
14.  .695 
3.351 

3, 493 

487 

2,601 

2,823 

47,  637 

9,283 

4,814 

624 

1,419 

4,755 

4,815 

766 

2,406 

25,  726 
13,201 

8,722 
6,667 
4,739 
6.372 
2,916 

4,810 
22,387 
16,  273 
12,  205 

2,640 
15,443 

2,465 

6,154 
671 

1,560 

9,724 
1,370 
36,  298 
6,  763 
1,889 

26,  167 
12,771 

4,154 

30,  301 

741 

2,066 
2,461 
2,337 
6,039 
14,  189 
3,378 
1,131 
4 
,3.  613 
9,979 

4.472 

11,326 

9S1 

1,804 

272 

2,005 

1,636 

41,396 

8,4.30 

2,983 

296 

800 

3,  597 

2,877 
428 
1,879 
19,423 
10, 727 
7.486 
4,707 
3,060 
4,977 
2,206 

3,628 
18,344 
12,273 
10,269 

1,468 
12,  996 

1,946 

4,448 
385 

1,057 

6,069 

876 

24,883 

3,675 

1,456 
21,  659 
11,455 

3,016 
22,823 

713 

74 
286 
601 

4,  805 
482 

1,391 
226 
315 
663 

972 
131 

267 
4,916 
1,715 
630 
484 
838 
798 
470 

822 

3,264 

3,065 

1,313 

441 

1,748 

293 

394 

175 

334 

2,967 
199 

8,700 

1,159 
225 

3,  .538 
670 
803 

6,870 

976 
141 
261 
687 
1,376 
305 
440 
102 
304 
496 

966 
207 
260 
1,386 
759 
606 
467 
836 
697 
240 

460 
779 
935 
633 
732 
699 
227 
312 
111 
169 

698 

296 

1,716 

1,019 

208 

970 

646 

334 

1,608 

741 

164 
690 
2M 
811 
1,481 
263 
166 
4 
72« 
426 

484 

eie 
no 

838 
60 
176 
612 
994 
268 
268 
176 
49 
333 

711 
175 
193 
1,114 
646 
464 
371 
678 
484 
196 

326 
638 
860 
614 
628 
733 
205 
320 
130 
165 

587 
194 

1,793 
763 
206 

1,039 
5«7 
251 

1,626 
381 

176 
473 
197 
627 
1,243 
IDl 
166 

4,328 

943 

Alaska 

88 

Arizona    .-           .      . 

2,103 
3,603 
7,842 
2,366 
1,094 
737 
873 
2,016 

3,810 
47» 
1,811 
6,800 
4,212 
8,868 
4,604 
3,722 
1,572 
1,042 

1,647 
2,469 
7,029 
4,623 
3,350 
6.277 
3,206 
3,848 
2,138 
908 

2,760 
2,633 
10,241 
3,866 
2,038 
8,638 
3.415 
2.911 
9,928 
831 

1.004 
1.873 
2,888 
2,S4« 
7,8M 
l,<36 

«e8 

343 

California 

946 

262 

178 

Florida 

480 

1,001 

208 

Idaho 

519 

Illinois 

833 

Indiana ._.  . 

664 

686 

Kansas 

662 

826 

T.nnisiftna 

600 

32» 

339 

Massachusetts 

288 

842 

M  innesota 

743 

931 

Missouri 

828 

376 

Nebraska 

499 

I8« 

Kfiw  TTflmp<;hirp 

229 

New  Jersey ..  _ 

336 

314 

New  York.--. 

819 

1.167 

North  Dakota 

380 

Ohio 

818 

7«8 

037 

Ppnnsylvnnfn 

964 

287 

1,167 
1,198 
1,911 
4,232 
10,277 
2,817 
715 

735 
673 
171 
996 
2,431 
299 
231 

184 

South  Carolina 

781 

South  Dakota 

408 

Tennessee 

808 

Texas 

1.884 

Utah 

383 

Vermont 

327 

Virginia 

1,963 
8,618 

3,167 

9,612 

693 

924 
1,035 

821 

1,098 

178 

S80 

338 

368 
«18 
180 

2.  Ml 
3,601 

2.333 

1.883 
1.918 

784 

700 

West  Virginia 

83» 

Wisconsin .  . 

787 

279 

'  Represents  cliecks  issued.  Excludes  Federal  payments  directly  to  iirivntc 
recipients  under  federally  administered  programs,  I"  qnvernmental  units 
other  than  States,  and  payments  which  are  shared  taxes  rather  than  Rrnnts. 

'  Totals  represi'nt  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  dilTer  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts. 

'  Old-age  as.si.stancv,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

•  Unemployment  compensation  administration  and  employment  service 
adminl.stratlon  under  the  Social  Security  and  Wagner-Peysc'r  Acts. 

'  Maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and  public  health  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  vocational  rehabilitation  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
under  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  as  amended; 
venereal  disease  controi;  and  State  and  territorial  homes  for  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors. 


<  AKrlcullural  and  mechanic  arts  coUegos,  vacatioual  education,  and  State 
marine  schools. 

'  Forestry,  wildlife  restoration,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
agricultural  eitension  work. 

•  Excludes  annual  lump-sum  payment  by  the  Federal  Ooverament  to 
defray  part  of  local  exiienses.  for  u.se  of  the  Otstrict  as  scat  of  Government. 

Soiirco-  Annual  Report  of  Ihi  Stneiarf  of  Iht  7>ron>rr  e»  I*'  Stitf*  of 
llie  Finances  for  f'itcali'tar  t:niledJune  X,  19X1,  table  <&.  eicrpt  grants  for 
vocational  education  and  vocational  r<'hnhlliialioD  (umtsbed  by  the  V.  S. 
Ofllce  of  Education,  and  gninl.i  for  rmiilovmenl  aectirity  administration 
aaslstanco  payments,  maternal  and  child  nMlth.  and  public  bf«Uh  furnished 
by  the  U.  8.  Treasury  Department.  OOlcc  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
and  Det>oiita. 
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Federal  Grants  to  States 

A  significant  proportion  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures consists  of  grants-in-aid  made  to  other 
levels  of  government.  The  cooperative  method 
of  financing  represented  by  such  intergovern- 
mental transfers  is  particularly  important  in  con- 
nection with  a  consideration  of  social  security  and 
related  services,  since  a  number  of  the  social 
security  programs  are  financed  jointly  by  several 
levels  of  government. 


Federal  grants  to  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1940- 
41  amounted  to  $653.3  million,  of  which  almost 
two-thirds  represented  grants  in  cormection  with 
social  security  and  closely  related  programs  (table 
7  and  chart  3).  The  large  differences  in  the 
amount  of  grants  to  difTerent  States  cannot  be 
fully  explained  by  differences  in  the  size  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  but  result  also  from 
the  formulas  for  distributing  the  grants  and  from 
State  response  to  matching  provisions. 


Issues  Involved  in  Determining  Eligibility  Under 
the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Program 


Statements  In  this  article  with  respect  to  in 
necessarily  represent  final  conclit 

At  the  beginning  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  taxes  had  to  be  collected  before 
wage  records  could  be  established  or  benefits  could 
be  paid.  In  the  course  of  executing  its  tax-collec- 
tion responsibilities,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue of  the  Treasiuy  Department  issued  rulings 
(S.  S.  T.'s)  on  coverage  matters  relating  to  tax 
liability  many  months  before  such  coverage  ques- 
tions arose  in  connection  with  wage  records  and 
claims  for  benefits.  When  the  Social  Security 
Board's  adjudicator}^  procedures  were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  fihng  of  claims,  it  was  found  that  the 
principles  underlying  many  of  these  S.  S.  T.  rulings 
could  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  ^^^lere,  however, 
divergences  of  opinion  arose  with  respect  to  specific 
questions  relating  to  identical  provisions  of  the 
benefit  and  taxing  titles  or  acts,  coordination  of 
these  conflicts  was  imdertakcn  to  harmonize  the 
respective  interpretations  of  the  two  agencies.  On 
some  occasions  this  coordination  procedure  result- 
ed in  a  reversal  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  its  previous  position,  and  in  other  cases  after 
discussion  and  consideration  the  Board  represent- 
atives found  it  desirable  to  adopt  that  Bureau's 
interpretation.  Confhcting  views  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  principles  have  been 
submitted  to  a  coordination  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  two  agencies  involved 
and  of  the  Tax  Division  and  the  Claims  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  decisions  of 
this  informal  body,  however,  are  not  binding  on 
the  Board  or  the  Treasuiy. 

In  connection  with  problems  of  family  relation- 
ship and  some  wage  problems,  however,  the  Board 
found  it  necessan,^  to  make  administrative  deci- 
sions in  an  area  of  law  in  which  there  was  either 
a  dearth  of  precedent  or  a  conflict  of  authority. 
Moreover,  even  in  coverage  matters  the  process  of 
making  rulings  on  issues  initially  encountered  in 
claims  and  in  tlie  reexamination  of  ruUngs  has 
entailed  a  large  volume  of  interpretation.  Opin- 
ions on  some  5,000  claims  have  been  issued  by  the 
General  Coimsel's  Office  alone.  At  present,  these 
opinions  are  identified  only  by  the  names  and 
accoimt  numbers  of  the  claimants.  Social  Secu- 
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terpretations  of  the  Social  Scciirily  Act  ilo  not 
sions  of  the  Social  Svcurily   Itourd 

rity  Board  Regulations  No.  1,  prohibiting  the  dis- 
closure of  confidential  infornuitiori,  precludes  di- 
rect reference  to  the  present  Ijody  of  administrative 
determinations. 

It  is  hoped  that  ui  the  near  future  the  precedent 
value  of  these  determinations  can  be  extracted 
and  published  by  substituting  symbols  for  the 
names  of  the  claimants.  As  a  forerunner  of  this 
effort,  the  following  article  attempts  to  sunmiarize 
issues  and  principles  underlying  these  determi- 
nations. 

In  an  article  in  the  1940  Yearbook,  "Some 
Aspects  of  Coverage  Under  Insiu-ance  Provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Program,"  initial  considera- 
tion was  given  to  problems  concerning  the  employ- 
ment relationship  and  four  of  the  more  important 
exceptions  from  coverage,  namely,  agricultural 
labor,  maritime  employment,  government  em- 
ploj'ment,  and  services  performed  for  charitable, 
rehgious,  and  educational  organizations.  That  ar- 
ticle dealt  for  the  most  part  \\-\i\\  coverage  prob- 
lems arising  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
The  present  article  supplements  the  matter  dis- 
cussed last  year  and,  in  addition,  considers  more 
extensively  the  problems  of  interpretation  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security'  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939.' 

Employment  Relationship 

The  preceding  issue  of  this  periodical  -  contained 
a  l)riof  general   discussion  of  "employment"'  as 

>  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  statutory  citations  refer  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  in  1939.  For  the  convenience  of  persons  using 
the  Compilation  of  the  Social  Security  Lawt  issued  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  "slip-law"  citations  to  sections  have  tHvo  used.  These  section  num- 
bers may  be  trans|K»ed  to  title  42  C.  S.  Code  by  sddlnit  200  to  each  section 
number,  e.  r.,  slip-law  citation  sec.  209  (b)  conmponds  to  42  I'.  S.  C.  sec. 
409  (b).  References  to  Social  8<-curity  Board  reRulatloiu  umler  the  1035 
act  are  cited  as  SSB  Reg.  No.  2;  and  the  regulations  under  the  act  as  amended 
arc  cited  as  SSU  Reft.  No.  3.  Rulinics  of  the  Hun.*au  of  lutenial  Revenue 
are  designated  by  the  abbreviation  S.  S.  T.;  citations  to  other  lairs  or  to 
court  decisions  are  uiado  in  the  usual  manner. 

•  Socio/  Stcurit)  YtartKok,  1910,  pp.  74-84. 

■  "Employment"  Ls  defined  in  leiiUiIatlan  rrhitlnc  to  the  old-*|te  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  proKram  as  "any  .vrvlce  ...  of  whatever  nature,  per- 
formed .  .  .  hy  an  eniployiv  lor  the  pi-rson  employing  him  .  .  ."  Sec  200 
(b):  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  .\ct  (Intental  Revenue  Code,  eh.  V, 
subch.  A),  see.  I42B  (b).  Sec  also  Sodal  Security  Act  o(  IS3S,  ncs.  210  (b) 
and  811  (b). 
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the  primary  test  of  coverage  imder  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation programs.  Additional  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  has  cast 
further  light  on  some  of  the  issues  and  problems 
involved.  The  following  discussion  is  limited  to 
consideration  of  the  partictJar  role  of  the  "control" 
or  other  tests  in  determining  the  employment 
relationship  for  purposes  of  social  insurance. 

In  both  the  administrative  and  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  social  security  legislation  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  tests  of  the  employ- 
ment relation  which  have  been  developed  to  meet 
situations  wholly  different  from  those  which  arise 
under  social  security  legislation.  The  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  the  courts,^  at  the  inception 
of  the  program  when  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity for  interpreting  "employment"  in  relation  to 
social  security,  have  tended  to  resort  to  criteria 
evolved  in  determining  whether  liability  for  tort 
should  be  imposed  upon  one  whose  alleged  em- 
ployee has  caused  an  injury  to  a  third  person, 
since  it  is  largely  in  the  field  of  tort  law  that  the 
concepts  "employer"  and  "employee"  have  been 
developed.' 

The  history  of  the  relationships  of  master  and 
servant  and  employer  and  employee  goes  back  to 

>  See,  for  example,  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Hevenue  (.Internal  Revenue  Bulletin,  XVI-28-8813;  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Interpretation  Service,  Federal  Series,  186-QCM  18705)  which,  on 
the  basis  of  tort  precedents  holds  life  insurance  agents  to  be  independent 
contractors  and,  therefore,  not  covered  employees.  This  approach  might  be 
contrasted  with  that  employed  in  the  Bm-eau's  rulings  concerning  tailors 
performing  services  for  "merchant  tailors"  (Cumulative  Bulletin  1940-1, 
pp.  196-197;  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Service,  Federal 
Series,  466-SST  391, 467-SST  392).  On  the  judicial  level,  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  "control  test"  of  the  tort  cases  in  Kentucky  Cottage  Industries,  Inc. 
V.  Glenn,  39  Fed.  Supp.  642  (U.  S.  D.  C,  Ky.  (1941))  in  which  it  was  held  that 
industrial  home  workers  are  not  employees  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  therefore 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  taxes.  This  decision  is  in  conflict  with  precedents  in 
the  State  of  New  York  holding  indtistrial  home  workers  to  be  "employees" 
for  the  purposes  of  an  unemployment  compensation  law  (Andrews  v.  Com- 
modore Knitting  Mitts,  Inc.,  257  App.  Div.  515, 13  N.  Y.  S.  (2d)  577  (1939))  and 
a  workmen's  compensation  law  {Allied  Mutuals  Liability  Ins.  Co.  v.  Be  Jong, 
209  App.  Div.  506,  205  N.  Y.  S.  165  (1924);  Fiocca  v.  Dillon,  175  App.  Div. 
967,  161  N.  Y.  S.  1125).  The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Iliinois,  moreover,  in  Watting  v.  T.  Buettner  &  Co.  held  on  March 
19,  1942,  that  industrial  home  workers  are  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Kaus  v.  Huston, 
Collector,  etc.,  36  F.  Supp.  327  (1940),  affirmed  on  other  grounds,  120  F.  (2d)  183 
(1941) ,  in  the  course  of  deciding  that  taxicab  drivers  are  employees  of  a  taxicab 
owner  showed  a  disposition  to  emphasize  the  so-called  independent  business 
test  by  inquiring  whether  the  owners  were  actually  in  the  business  of  leasing 
taxicabs  or  of  operating  a  fleet  of  taxicabs  as  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  by 
means  of  services  performed  by  the  drivers. 

'  See  Leidy,  Paul  A.,  Salesmen  as  Independent  Contractors  (1930)  28  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  365;  Wolfe,  James  H.,  Determination  of  Emptoyer-Employee  Re- 
lationsMps  in  Social  Legislation  (1941)  41  Columbia  L.  Eev.  1015;  Soitz, 
Peter,  Some  Aspects  of  Coverage  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  Wliat  is 
"Employment"  (1941)  16  Indiana  L.  J.  469. 


the  origins  of  our  economic  institutions,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  legal 
historians  as  to  its  beginnings.®  There  appears 
to  be  substantial  agreement,  however,  that, 
whether  or  not  it  actually  evolved  from  the  master- 
slave  or  the  master-apprentice  relationship,  it  did 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  a  continuing  status;  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  an  employee  of  another  when  he  per- 
formed services  in  the  course  and  furtherance  of 
the  business  of  that  other;  and  that  without  regard 
to  the  extent,  quality,  or  nature  of  control  exer- 
cised or  reserved  by  the  employer  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  employee,  and,  without  regard 
to  fault,  the  employer  was  absolutely  hable  for 
damage  to  third  persons  who  were  injured  by 
reason  of  the  employee's  negligence. 

This  rule  of  habihty  was  found  to  be  imduly 
harsh  in  cases  in  which  the  tort-feasor  performed 
services  in  an  independently  established  trade, 
occupation,  or  business  (special  calling)  of  his  own, 
rather  than  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  another. 
It  was  felt  that  when  an  individual,  in  furthering 
his  own  business,  contracted  to  perform  services 
of  value  to  the  business  of  another — and  par- 
ticularly when  the  contract  was  for  a  result  the 
means  of  attainment  of  which  might  well  be  left  to 
his  discretion  as  one  who  was  in  the  business  of 
attaining  such  resvdts — his  negligence  should  not 
impose  liability  upon  that  other.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  a  person  came 
to  be  known  as  an  independent  contractor,^  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  in  tort  cases,  the  rule  of 
liability,  represented  by  the  term  respondeat 
superior,  was  modified  to  hold  such  individuals 
alone  responsible  in  damages  to  third  persons. 
However,  if  the  individual  who  engaged  another 
to  perform  services  either  reserved  or  exercised 
control  over  the  method  and  maimer  of  the  per- 
formance, it  seemed  proper  and  just  that  he  should 
be  liable  for  the  latter's  torts. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
change  in  the  rules  of  tort  liability  should  have 
affected  what  appears  to  have  been  the  funda- 

9  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.,  Agency  (1891)  4  Harv.  L.  Eev.  345-64; 
Douglas,  William  O.,  Vicarious  Liability  and  Administration  of  Risic  (1929) 
38  Yale  L.  J.  584;  Laski,  Harold  J.,  TAe  Basis  of  Vicariotis  Liability  (1916) 
26  Yale  L.  J.  105.  See  also  the  dissent  by  Wolfe,  James  H.,  in  Stover  Bedding 
Company  v.  Industrial  Commission,  99  Utah  423,  107  P.  (2d)  1027. 

'  See  Wolfe,  James  H.,  41  Col.  L.  Rev.,  op.  cit.;  Harper,  Fowler  V.,  The 
Basis  of  the  Immunity  of  an  Employer  of  an  Independent  Contractor  (1935) 
10  Ind.  L.  J.  494;  Harper,  Fowler  V.,  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Torts  (1933) 
sec.  291;  Steffen,  Hoscoe  T.,  The  Independent  Contractor  and  the  Good  Lite 
(1935)  2  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev.  501. 
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mental  and  original  concept  of  "employee,"  as 
indicated  above — i.  e.,  any  person  who  performs 
services  in  furtherance  of  another's  busLness, 
without  regard  to  the  extent  or  quality  of  control 
reserved  or  exercised.  In  tort  cases,  however,  the 
courts  tended  to  denominate  as  employees  those 
with  respect  to  whose  services  such  control  was 
reserved  or  exercised,  and  as  independent  con- 
tractors (or  nonemployees)  those  to  whom  a 
latitude  of  discretion  was  allowed  in  respect  of  the 
method  or  manner  of  achieving  a  result. 

That  confusion  in  these  concepts  and  terms  has 
been  widespread  in  the  legal  profession  and  has 
pei-sisted  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  insofar 
as  tort  or  woi'kmen's  compensation  liability  is 
concerned,  use  of  the  term  "independent  contrac- 
tor" as  the  antithesis  of  "employee"  probably  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  validity  or  desirability  of 
the  legal  conclusion  reached  in  most  cases.  Expe- 
rience has  made  it  manifest,  however,  that  serious 
consequences  flow  from  the  transfer  of  these  con- 
cepts to  a  system  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance which  seeks  to  secure  wage  earners  and  their 
dependents  against  the  economic  consequences  of 
old  age  and  death.  In  this  program  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  control  reserved  or  exercised 
over  the  individual  who  performs  the  services 
would  seem  to  be  a  factor  of  no  great  relevance 
in  ascertaining  whether  he  should  be  covered.* 
The  proper  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  whether 
he  was  a  wage  earner  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  economic  association  with  one 
whose  business  was  furthered  by  the  services  he 
performed.  Indeed,  the  term  "employment"  in 
its  original  sense,  mentioned  above,  would  appear 
to  be  most  appropriate  to  express  this  idea.' 


'  Particularly  inasmuch  as  in  a  tort  case  the  question  is  usually  the  extent 
of  control  reserved  or  exercised  at  the  time  the  injury  was  occasioned.  Thus, 
one  who  was  generally  an  employee  might,  while  using  his  own  automobile 
in  the  course  of  the  employer's  business,  injure  another.  If  the  employer 
can  show  no  reservation  or  exercise  of  control  by  him  over  the  use  of  the 
Instrumentality  causing  the  injury,  the  determination  of  his  nonliability 
might  well  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  driver's  being  an  independent  con- 
tractor and  not  an  employee.  This,  probably,  would  not  prevent.  In  a  sub- 
sequent case  involving  a  suit  for  unpaid  wages  or  wrongful  discharge,  the 
court's  calling  the  driver  an  employee,  which,  of  course,  he  always  was. 

•  A  distinction  between  employees  (covered)  and  "selfK>mployed"  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  an  independently  established  business  of  their  own  (not 
covered)  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  legislative  committees  which 
reported  out  the  1935  act.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  statistical  estimates  of 
coverage  which  show  a  purpose  to  cover  all  gainful  workers,  less  "workers 
excluded  becau.se  of  occupation  (farm  labor,  domestic  labor,  government 
services,  etc.),"  less  casual  workers,  less  workers  over  65,  and  significantly, 
less  "owners,  operators,  self-employed  (including  the  professions)."  The 
resulting  figure  of  2i.8  million  was  denominated  "estimated  coverage." 
8.  Rept.  628,  74th  Cong.,  1935,  pp.  26-27;  H.  Kept.  615,  74th  Cong.,  1935, 
pp.  14-15.    On  p.  9  of  the  Senate  report  mentioned  above  appears  the  foUow- 


This  legislative  history  is  deserving  of  great 
weight  in  the  inquiry  whether  "employment"  a.s 
used  in  the  social  security  legislation  lias  the  mean- 
ing freciuently  (and  imprecisely)  attributed  to  it 
in  tort  actions,  or  whether  Congress  has  in  mind 
a  special  description  of  a  relationsliip  uncompli- 
cated by  the  rules  of  tort  liability.  Without  prej- 
udice to  tlie  view  that  coverage  of  the  "self- 
employed,"  on  economic  and  legal  grounds,  may 
be  amply  justified,  it  would  seem  that  the  initial 
inclusion  of  all  gainful  workers  excejjting  self- 
employed  individuals  (and  certain  special  groups) 
apart  from  consideratiojis  of  tort  liability  is  rea- 
soaable  when  considered  Ln  connection  with  the 
anatomy  of  our  existing  economic  institutions. 

In  the  last  half  century  in  particular,  expan- 
sion of  industrial  organizations  Ln  size  and  func- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  a  considerable  de- 
centralization of  authority  and  delegation  of 
duties.  This  process  is  graphically  illustrated  by 
the  status  of  salesmen.  The  gradual  elimination 
of  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  has  been  paralleled  by 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  sales  organizations  of 
manufacturing  establisliments  whicli  themselves 
now  undertake  the  function  of  distribution  either 
to  the  retailer  or  directly  to  the  consumer.  Com- 
panies manufacturing  various  types  of  home  ap- 
pliances, apparel,  or  food  products  frequently 
build  up  large  forces  of  dealers,  distributors,  and 
agents  who  are  subject  to  only  such  controls  as 
seem  practicable  considerijig  the  nature  of  the  job 
and  the  geographical  scope  of  their  operations.'" 
Moreover,  these  salesmen  are  usually  paid  on  a 
commission  basis.  Occasionally  the  goods  are  de- 
livered to  them  on  what  api)ears  to  he  a  consign- 
ment, or  the  transaction  has  some  of  tlie  attributes 
of  a  sale.  They  may  have  a  considerable  latitiule 
of  discretion  as  to  means  of  transportation,  hours 
of  work,  and  methods  of  selling,  but  standards 
will  frequently  be  "suggested"  by  the  conii)aiiy 
concerned,  a  deviation  from  which,  accompanied 
by  a  failure  to  make  the  volume  of  sales  expected, 
can  result  in  iiumediate  dismissal. 


ing  statement:  "A  considerable  part  ol  the  population,  howcTer.  Is  outside 
of  title  U.  Included  in  this  excluded  group  are  all  agricultural  workers, 
domestic  servants,  employees  of  charitable,  oducatloDol  and  religious  organi- 
zations, alt  8tlf-emptoytd  pcTiona,  farmers,  profes.nional  people  and  proprietor 
and  tnlreprmeurt.  These  groups  Include  lUniost  half  of  all  pi'rson.i  'gainfully 
occupied'  as  this  term  is  used  in  the  I'nited  States  Census."  (Italics  supplied^ 
!•  "One  may  be  sent  Into  a  forest  to  fell  treee,  or  be  sent  to  bis  borne  to 
sow  garments,  and  in  either  case  be  none  the  leas  in  employee.  U  the  em- 
ployer chooses  to  order  work  so  done  as  to  waive  supervL'^lon.  this  does  not 
make  the  employee  less  an  employee."  AUM  Mutualt  UaUlUi  Int.  Co.  v. 
De  Jong.  S09  App.  DIv.  »5.  305  N.  Y.  8.  168. 
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The  relationship  of  these  salesmen  to  their  com- 
panies cannot  be  appraised  properly  without  con- 
sidering the  force  and  implications  of  the  power 
to  discharge  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  reservation 
of  the  power  to  control  the  salesmen  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  engaged  in  independently 
established  businesses  of  their  own.  The  power 
to  discharge  has  been  held  by  courts  in  many  juris- 
dictions to  be  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  ascertaining  whether  "control"  has  been  re- 
served.'^  Indeed,  when  it  exists  it  tends  to  per- 
vade an  other  phases  of  the  relationship  and  to 
color  all  its  aspects.  For  example,  apparent  free- 
dom of  control  may  be  given  to  a  salesman  of  se- 
curities either  by  express  stipulations  in  the  con- 
tract to  that  effect,  or  by  a  failure  of  the  broker- 
age firm  to  exercise  control  over  his  day-to-day 
operations.  His  time  may  seem  to  be  his  own, 
and  the  method  of  selling  may  appear  to  be  wholly 
a  matter  in  his  own  discretion.  The  power  of 
the  firm  to  discharge,  however,  necessarily  casts 
its  shadow  over  all  his  operations,  so  that  any 
conduct  or  representations  which  cast  disrepute 
upon  the  firm  as  a  sound  and  conservative  finan- 
cial institution,  or  any  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
standards  of  production  explicitly  prescribed  or 
implicitly  imposed  may  result,  at  the  firm's  plea- 
sure, in  the  termination  of  the  relationship. '^  jf 
he  is  discharged,  the  securities  salesman  can  in  no 
sense  be  said  to  be  in  the  business  of  selling  securi- 
ties. Manifestly  he  is  not  independently  estab- 
lished in  any  business  of  his  o^vn,  and  he  may 
therefore  be  considered  an  employee  within  the 
congressional  intention  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  employment  relationship  as  it  was  understood 
at  common  law  apart  from  the  later  developments 
of  tort  law. 

The  experience  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
adjudicating  claims  has  brought  mto  bold  relief 
the  necessity  of  approaching  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  employment  on  a  level  that  is  at  once 
consistent  with  the  legislative  purpose  in  es- 
tablishing the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  and  within  the  scope  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  relation.  The  problem  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  since  1936,  when  the  Bureau 
of   Internal   Eevenue   issued   its   Regulations   91 

"  Jack  &  Jill,  Inc.  v.  Tone,  126  Conn.  114,  9  A.  (2d)  497  (1939);  Aisenherg  v. 
Adams  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Conn.  419,  111  A.  591;  Robert  C.  Buell  &  Co.  v.  Danaher, 
127  Conn.  606,  18  A.  (2d)  697;  Industrial  Commission  v.  Bonfils,  78  Colo. 
306,  241  Pac.  735. 

"  Compare  Robert  C.  Buell  <£:  Co.  v.  Danaher,  footnote  11. 


interpreting  title  VIII,  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  subsequently,  and  in  conformity  with  that 
Bureau's  regulations,  issued  its  Regulations  No.  2 
interpreting  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  description  of  "who  are  employees"  in  these 
regulations  is  largely  m  terms  of  the  so-called 
"control  test"  of  tort  law.  The  standard  pre- 
scribed is  subjection  "to  the  will  and  control  of  the 
employer  not  only  as  to  what  shall  be  done  but 
how  it  shall  be  done."  It  is  also  said  that  the 
employment  relationship  exists  "when  the  person 
for  whom  services  are  performed  has  the  right  to 
control  and  direct  the  individual  who  performs 
the  services,  not  only  as  to  the  result  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  but  also  as  to  the  details  and 
means  by  which  that  result  is  accomplished." 
The  regulation  declares  further  that  "if  an  indi- 
vidual is  subject  to  the  control  or  discretion  of 
another  merely  as  to  the  result  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  work  and  not  as  to  the  means  and  methods 
for  accomplishing  the  result,  he  is  an  independent 
contractor.  An  individual  performing  services  as 
an  independent  contractor  is  not  as  to  such  serv- 
ices an  employee."  The  "control  test"  thus 
emphasized  appears  to  be  the  most  restrictive 
test  applied,  in  the  common  law,  in  tort  cases. 
In  some  jurisdictions  control  over  "details  and 
means"  of  accomplishing  the  work  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite of  the  existence  of  the  emplo5Tnent  rela- 
tion; it  is  sufficient  that  "general  control"  be 
reserved  by  the  alleged  employer.'^ 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  "con- 
trol test"  is  not  the  sole  test  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  for  determining  the  existence  of  the 
employment  relation.  In  a  position  subordinate 
to  that  occupied  by  the  control  test,  the  regulations 
recognize  the  so-called  "independent  business" 
test  by  providing  that:  "Generally,  physicians, 
lawyers,  dentists,  veterinarians,  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, public  stenographers,  auctioneers, 
and  others  who  foUow  an  independent  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  in  which  they  offer  their  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  are  independent  contractors 
and  not  employees." 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  administrative 
adjudication,  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program,  tended  to  stress  the  control  test.  This 
emphasis  led  to  rulings  and  determinations  by 
both  the  Bureau   of   Internal   Revenue  and  the 


t'Aisenberg  v.  Adams  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Conn.  419,  111  A.  591  (1920);  Jack  & 
Jilt,  Inc.  V.  Tone,  126  Conn.  114,  9  A.  (2d)  497  (1939). 
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Social  Security  Board  which  exchided  largo  cate- 
gories of  services  from  coverage.  Salesmen  on 
commission  as  a  general  class  were  excluded. 
The  accumulation  of  adjudicative  experience  indi- 
cated the  need  to  reappraise  the  basis  of  deteirnin- 
ing  employer-employee  relationships.  Such  an 
examination  was  undertaken  by  a  coordination 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  would  ordinarily  handle  their 
respective  litigation. 

In  committee  discussions,  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  the  "independent  business"  test  as  the 
basic  criterion  for  determining  who  is  an  em- 
ployee. Both  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  have 
shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  construe  the  ex- 
isting regulations  in  a  more  liberal  mamier  by 
giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  so-called  independ- 
ent business  test. 

Experience  in  adjudicating  claims  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  has  made  it 
apparent  that  the  control  test  results  in  anomalies 
and  inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
control  reserved  or  exercised  by  a  manufacturer 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  services  by  an 
industrial  home  worker,  held  by  the  Board  and 
the  Bureau  to  be  an  employee,  may  be  considerably 
less  than  that  reserved  or  exercised  by  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  with  respect  to  one  of  its 
dealers  who  is  not  considered  to  be  an  employee 
if  he  has  a  substantial  capital  investment  and 
other  attributes  of  an  individual  mdependently 
established  in  his  own  business.  Indeed,  less  con- 
trol may  be  reserved  or  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  activities  of  a  house-to-house  canvasser  selling 
poultry  foods  and  medicines  in  a  rural  territory 
as  a  part  of  the  sales  organization  of  a  manufac- 
turer-distributor than  is  reserved  or  exercised  by 
a  manufacturer  of  a  patented  article  with  respect 
to  the  selling  of  that  article  by  a  "franchise-holder" 
who  is  otherwise  an  independent  storekeeper  and 
owner  with  an  enterprise  of  his  owti. 

Furthermore,  in  the  adjudication  of  claims,  the 
Board  is  frequently  confronted  by  employment 
contracts  which  purport  exphcitly  to  negative  Ihe 
reservation  of  any  right  of  control  of  the  services 
by  the  person  for  wliom  they  are  jierformcd.  In 
many  cases  it  seems  clear  that  the  jiature  of  the 
services  are  such,  or  they  are  to  bo  performed  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  alleged  employer,  that 


any  attempted  exercise  of  the  right  would  bo  im- 
practicaiile,  altlioiigh  they  are  performed  in  the 
course  of  furthcrijig  the  l)usincss  of  another  and 
not  in  an  indcjx-ndently  established  business  of 
the  person  who  [jcrforms  them.  The  Board's  posi- 
tion is  that  such  services  constitute  employment 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  thumb  "control  test" 
prescribed  in  some  tort  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases.''' 

Anomalies  and  lunbiguities  are  greatly  clarified 
if,  instead  of  distinguishing  employees  from  inde- 
pendent contractors,  the  independent  business 
test  is  applied.  Under  such  a  test  an  individual  is 
held  not  to  be  an  employee  with  respect  to  services 
performed  in  his  own  independently  established 
business.  If,  however,  he  performs  services  not 
in  an  independently  established  business  of  his 
own  but  in  the  independently  established  business 
of  another  person,  he  is  held  to  be  an  employee  of 
that  person.  Such  a  criterion  appears  appropriate 
to  the  purposes  underlying  the  social  security 
legislation,  irrespective  of  the  status  of  an  indi- 
vidual under  tort  law  or  for  the  purposes  of 
another  statute. 

Exceptions  From  Coverage 

Coverage  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  is  based  on  "employment,"  and 
services  in  emjjloyment  can  be  rendered  only  by 
"employees."  '  But  not  all  services  rendered  by 
employees  constitute  "employment"  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  excludes 
some  fifteen  different  classes  of  services  from  the 
statutory  definition  of  employment. 

Seven  specific  excej)tions  from  employment  were 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  which 
e.xcluded  services  rendered  in  "agricultural  labor," 
"domestic  service,"  "casiial  labor";  services  per- 
formed as  an  oflicer  or  member  of  a  crew  of  a 
documented  vessel;  services  perfonned  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  government  or 
their  instrumentalities;  ami  services  for  a  chari- 
table, religious,  or  educational  organization.* 
These  exceptions  were  retained  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  in  \9-i9,  but  some  of 
them  were  circumscribed   in  scope,'  ami   others 

"  See  Wolfe-.  Jnnips  H.,  41  Col.  L.  Rev.,  op.  cit.,  p.  lOM. 
'  Sm  prcoMllnR  dLscasjIon,  Employroont  Rrliktioiuhip. 
"  Social  .'Socurity  Act  of  1IB5,  sec.  310  (b). 

>  Notably  the  doflnltlon  of  itoTemment  UutnimentallUos  tnd  marttlma 
employment. 
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were  extended.*  Eight  new  exceptions  were  added 
by  the  1939  amendments,  some  of  which  were 
made  operative  from  January  1,  1940,°  and  others, 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1937.°  In  many 
instances,  the  standards  of  coverage  that  must  be 
applied  to  services  performed  prior  to  January  1, 
1940,  are  different  from  those  that  must  be  applied 
to  services  performed  after  that  date. 

Several  of  the  exceptions  were  considered  in  the 
1940  Yearbook.'  Eeference  should  be  made  to 
that  discussion  for  the  basic  consideration  of  the 
exceptions  relating  to  services  performed  for 
religious,  charitable,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions; for  the  United  States  Government  or  an 
instrumentality  thereof;  and  to  services  performed 
in  "agricultural  labor"  and  "maritime  employ- 
ment." In  that  discussion,  major  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  problems  arising  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  Here,  the  modifications 
resulting  from  the  1939  amendments  will  be  em- 
phasized. For  present  purposes,  the  exceptions 
may  be  roughly  grouped  into  two  categories: 
the  exceptions  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
nature  of  services  performed,  and  those  which 
relate  to  the  character  of  the  employing  entity. 
The  first  group,  hereinafter  called  the  "service 
exceptions,"  relates  to  services  performed  in 
"agricultural  labor,"  "domestic  service,"  "casual 
labor,"  and  in  certain  kinds  of  fishing  operations. 
The  principal  exceptions  in  the  second  group  are 
services  rendered  for  State,  Federal,  or  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  of  such  govern- 
ments; for  charitable,  religious,  or  educational 
institutions;  for  an  "employer"  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Eetirement  Act;  and 
for  certain  members  of  an  individual's  immediate 
family. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  groups,  there 
are  exceptions  of  certaiu  services  performed  for 
fraternal  organizations  and  of  services  performed 
by  students  in  the  employ  of  a  school,  coUege,  or 
university;  by  student  nurses  and  internes  in  the 
employ  of  hospitals;  and  by  newsboys  under  the 
age  of  18. 


'  See  Agricultural  Labor  below. 
'  See  Family  Employment  below. 
'See  Foreign  Employment  below. 

'Social  Security  Board,  "Some  Aspects  of  Coverage  Under  Insurance 
Provisions  of  tbe  Social  Security  Program,"  Social  Secmily  Yearbook,  WJfl, 
pp.  74-84. 


Agricultural  Labor 

Prior  to  the  1939  amendments  there  was  no 
statutory  definition  of  the  term  "agricultural 
labor."  This  omission  made  it  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  statutory  provision  with  admiuistra- 
tive  interpretations,'  which,  for  the  most  part, 
stemmed  from  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  term 
"farm." 

The  statutory  definition  of  agricultural  labor 
in  the  1939  amendments  provided  new  standards 
for  administrative  application.  It  was  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  this  definition  to  extend,  as  well 
as  to  clarify,  the  agricultural-labor  exception.' 
The  farm  test  was  retained  as  the  primary  test. 
The  departure  from  the  prevailing  administrative 
interpretations  effected  by  the  superseding  statu- 
tory exclusions  was  the  elimination  of  the  "farm" 
test  in  several  instances  and  the  substitution  of 
an  enumeration  of  operations  particularly  ex- 
cepted without  regard  to  the  "farm"  concept. 
This  and  the  other  changes  in  standards  effected 
by  the  statutory  definition  have  been  considered 
as  substantive  changes  in  the  existing  law.  The 
determination  of  what  services  are  agricultural 
labor  prior  to  January  1,  1940,  therefore  is  made 
in  accordance  with   the  Social  Security  Act  of 

«  SSB  Reg.  No.  2,  art.  6. 

•  H.  Kept.  728,  76th  Cong,,  1939,  p.  2;  S.  Rept.  734,  76th  Cong.,  1939,  p.  2. 
Section  209  0)  defines  agricultural  labor  as  ".  .  .  all  service  performed— 

"  (1)  On  a  farm,  in  the  employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with  cultivating 
the  soil,  or  in  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity,  including  the  raising,  shetoing,  feeding,  caring  for, 
training,  and  management  of  livestock,  bees,  poultry,  and  fur-bearing 
animals  and  wildlife. 

"(2)  In  the  employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of  a  farm,  in 
connection  with  the  operation,  management,  conservation,  improvement,  or 
maintenance  of  such  farm  and  its  tools  and  equipment,  or  in  salvaging  timber 
or  clearing  land  of  brush  and  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane,  if  the  major 
part  of  such  service  is  performed  on  a  farm. 

"(3)  In  coimection  with  the  production  or  harvesting  of  maple  sirup  or 
maple  sugar  or  any  commodity  defined  as  an  agricultural  commodity  in 
section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended,  or  in  connection 
with  the  raising  or  harvesting  of  mushrooms,  or  in  connection  with  the 
hatching  of  poultry,  or  in  connection  with  the  ginning  of  cotton,  or  in  coimec- 
tion with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  water- 
ways used  exclusively  for  supplying  and  storing  water  for  farming  purposes. 

"(4)  In  handling,  planting,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  processing, 
freezing,  grading,  storing,  or  delivering  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  a  carrier 
for  transportation  to  market,  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity; 
but  only  if  such  service  is  performed  as  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming 
operations  or,  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  an  incident  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  fruits  or  vegetables  for  market.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  service  performed 
in  connection  with  commercial  caiming  or  commercial  freezing  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  after  its  delivery  to 
a  terminal  market  for  distribution  for  consumption. 

"As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'farm'  includes  stock,  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit,  fur-bearing  animal,  and  truck  farms,  plantations,  ranches,  nurseries, 
ranges,  greenhouses  or  other  similar  structures  used  primarily  for  the  raising 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities,  and  orchards." 
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1935  and  the  administrative  interpretations  placed 
!  thereon;  and  the  determination  of  what  services 
are  agricultural  labor  after  December  31,  1939,  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  definition 
of  agricidtural  labor  in  the  1939  amendments  and 
the  administrative  interpretations  of  that  defini- 
tion.'" 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  statutory  definition 
of  "agricidtural  labor"  "  excludes  a  broad  cate- 
gory of  services  rendered  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities.  In 
this  category  are  most  of  the  farming  activities 
which  are  conventionally  regarded  as  agricultural 
labor,  namely,  services  performed  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  in  raising  and  harvesting  farm 
products. '- 

The  "farm"  concept  prevalent  in  the  adminis- 
trative interpretations  of  the  exception  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  is  retained  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  services  are  required  to  be 
performed  on  a  farm.  It  is  not  required  that  the 
services  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  farm.  Services  performed  in  the 
employ  of  a  farmers'  cooperative  in  raising  and 
harvesting  products  on  the  farms  of  its  members 
constitute  "agricultural  labor"  under  the  1939 
amendments."  In  Fosgate  v.  United  States,  how- 
ever, it  was  held  that  if  harvesting  services 
form  an  integral  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise, 
rather  than  an  essential  fanning  operation,  such 
services  are  not  agricultural  labor." 


">  See  Chester  C.  Fosgate  v.  United  States,  C.  C.  H.  Unemployment  Insm-- 
ance  Service  (Fed.)  18978  (C.  C.  A.  6th  1942);  Jack  S.  Kleck  v.  Tl'.  P.  Stuart, 
0.  C.  H.  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  (Fed.)  1  8939  (U.  S.  D.  C.  App. 
1941);  contra,  United  Slates  v.  Turner  Turpentine  Company,  111  F  (2d)  400, 
1940  (C.  C.  A.  5th).  Most  decisions  arising  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Fosgate  case:  Christtjau  v. 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association,  208  Minn.  263,  293  N.  W.  619  (1940);  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Division  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  v. 
Valker's  Greenhouse,  Inc.,  70  N.  D.  515,  296  N.  W.  143  (1941);  Cowiche  Growers 
V.  Bates,  117  P.  (2d)  624  (Wash.  1941).  However,  a  few  decisions  follow  the 
statement  of  the  Turner  Turpentine  case:  Cedarburg  Foi  Farms,  Inc.  v.  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin  (Cir.  Ct.  Dane  County,  1941)  (C.  C.  H. 
Wis.  18167);  Genesee  Mountain  Foi  and  Mink  Farms,  Inc.  v.  Teett  (Colo. 
Dist.  Ct.,  City  and  County  of  Denver,  1941)  (C.  C.  H.  Colo.  1 1305.03). 

"  Sec.  209  (1)  (1). 

"  These  services.  In  general,  were  excluded  by  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
sec.  210  (b)  (1).    See  SSB  Reg.  No.  2,  art.  6. 

"  4S7  S.  S.  T.  405. 

"  Chester  C.  Fosgate  v.  United  States,  op.  cit.  In  this  case  a  company  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  packing  fruit  bought  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  har- 
vested it  as  a  part  of  Its  commercial  packing  business.  The  court  said; 
"Service  la  gathering  crops  and  transporting  them  to  market  would  ordlDnrily 
be  Incormcctlonwith  harvesting  and  [therefore]  agricultural,  because  usually 
performed  by  or  for  the  person  who  produces  them.  But  touching  crops 
that  have  to  bo  processed  before  marketing,  in  recent  years  businesses  have 
arisen  that  arc  more  nearly  mercantile  and  manufacturing  than  agricultural. 
Such  businesses  have  increasingly  tended  to  buy  crops  In  the  field  or  on  the 
trees,  thus  cutting  short  the  agricultural  operations  and  transferring  tho 
harvest  to  the  new  business  field.    This  Is  the  rule  In  tho  citrus  fruit  business." 


The  services  performed  on  a  farm  "in  con- 
nection with  .  .  .  the  raising,  sliearing,  feeding, 
caring  for,  training,  and  management  of  live- 
stock, bees,  poultry  antl  fur-bearing  animals  and 
wUdlifo"  are  also  expressly  defined  as  "agrieul- 
tural  labor."  "  By  imj)lication,  the  enumeration 
of  these  activities  was  not  intended  to  exclude 
from  coverage  commercial  activities  in  these 
areas. '°  The  requirement  that  such  services  must 
be  performed  on  a  "fanii,"  however,  will  prevent 
most  commercial  operations  from  falling  within 
the  scope  of  this  paragrajjli  of  the  definition. 

In  cases  in  which  the  "farm"  test  has  been 
retained,  construction  of  the  term  "farm"  under 
the  amendments  has  been  substantially  the  same 
as  the  administrative  interpretation  of  this  term 
under  the  original  act."  The  definition  of  "farm" 
in  section  209(1)  repeats  all  the  types  of  farms 
enumerated  in  the  Board's  regulation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  and  adds  "nurseries," 
"fur-bearing  anmial"  farms,  and  "greenhouses  or 
other  similar  structures  used  primarily  for  the 
raising  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodi- 
ties." "  Aside  from  the  specific  inclusion  of 
gi-eenhouses  or  other  similar  structures,  these  addi- 
tions, it  is  urged,  do  not  alter  the  requirement  that 
a  "farm"  must  be  one  in  fact.  It  must  possess 
the  essential  attributes  of  a  farm  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  fami  concept  is  also  retained  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  statutory  definition  of  "agri- 
cultural labor"  which  declares  certain  services  *•  to 
be  "agricultural"  even  though  they  are  not  per- 
fomied  in  the  usual  fanning  operations  described 
in  the  first  paragraph,  which  enumerates  services 

i»Sec.  209(l)(l). 

"  In  Anna  Borri  v.  Squab  Broiler  Corp.,  C.  C.  H.  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Service,  New  Jersey,  1  8073,  New  Jersey  Chancery  IWl.  A  corpom- 
tion  had  rented  an  abandoned  schoolhousc  In  the  town  of  Hingwood,  N.  J., 
and  used  it  to  rai.se  squabs  and  to  prepare  them  for  sale  In  the  market.  The 
court  determined  thai  the  activities  of  the  corporation  were  not  "agricultural 
In  nature."  It  Is  probable  also  that  the  schoolhousc  located  In  a  city  was  not 
considered  as  a  "farm." 

"  Compare  SSB  Kog.  No.  2,  art.  6,  with  the  definition  of  the  term  "farm" 
In  sec.  209(1). 

>■  For  a  discussion  of  tho  theories  on  which  "tur-bearlnn  animal  farms" 
and  greenhouses  were  held  not  to  b«  "farms"  under  the  original  act.  see  th» 
1940  Yearbook,  pp.  80-82.  See  tiao  Park  Floral  Co.  v.  Induitrial  Corhmistlon, 
10-1  Colo.  350,  91  P.  (2d)  492  (1930);  n'orkmm'l  Compmsaticm  Bureau  v. 
Valker's  Greenhouse.  Inc.,  70  N.  D.  515,  2»8  N.  W.  143  (19411;  Strrling  v. 
Miller,  N.  Y.  Ct.  of  App..  Feb.  30,  1W3. 

>•  SSn  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.808  (e)  describes  these  services  as  including,  for 
example,  servio'S  performed  by  carpenters,  potnters.  mechanics,  farm  juper- 
'  Isors,  Irrigation  engineers,  bookkci-pers,  and  other  skilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  which  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  conduct  of  the  rarm  or  (arms, 
as  such.  Thus,  those  vrvlcos  formerly  not  comprised  In  the  oirlrulturol- 
labor  ercoptlon  because  of  their  character  a^  a  "'peclal  trade  or  calling"  are 
now  excepted. 
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rendered  "in  connection  with  the  operation, 
management,  conservation,  improvement  or  main- 
tenance of  a  farm  and  its  tools  and  equipment, 
or  in  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of  brush 
and  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane."  The 
limitations  are  imposed,  however,  that  such  serv- 
ices must  be  performed  "in  major  part  on  a  farm" 
and  "in  the  employ  of  the  owner  [whether  or  not 
such  owner  is  in  possession]  or  tenant  or  other 
operator  of  the  farm." 

The  "specific  operations"  described  as  "agri- 
cultural labor"  in  paragraph  (1)  (3)  of  the  statu- 
tory definition  are  not  expressly  limited  to  those 
which  meet  the  "farm"  test;  all  services  performed 
by  an  employee  in  the  employ  of  any  person  "in 
connection  with"  any  of  the  enumerated  opera- 
tions are  excluded.  Among  these  operations  are: 
ginning  of  cotton;  hatching  of  poultry;  raising  or 
harvesting  of  muslu-ooms;  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways 
used  exclusively  for  supplying  or  storing  water 
for  farming  purposes;  production  of  maple  sirup 
or  maple  sugar;  and  harvesting  or  processing 
crude  gum.^ 

In  explanation  of  this  provision  it  was  stated 
in  the  congressional  committee's  report  that, 
"Ordinarily  these  services  are  performed  on  a 
farm  or  are  of  such  character  as  to  warrant  no 
different  treatment  than  is  accorded  services  per- 
formed in  connection  with  farming  activities.  In 
order  that  a  miifonn  riile  may  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  these  services,  they  will  be  excepted 
whether  or  not  performed  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  a  farm."  ^' 

The  meaning  generally  attached  to  the  phrase 
"in  connection  with"  is  that  only  services  con- 
tributing to  and  essentially  related  to  the  physical 
operations  enumerated  are  excepted.  The  phrase 
does  not  comprehend  all  activities  carried  on  in  a 
business  enterprise  in  which  one  of  the  enumerated 
operations  is  performed.  For  instance,  services 
performed  by  stenographers  or  bookkeepers  in  the 
employ  of  a  chicken  hatchery  would  not  be  ex- 
cepted, while  those  performed  by  the  men  who 
tend  the  incubators  woiild  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  services  performed  by  individuals  who 
supervise  employees  engaged  in  one  of  the  physical 
processes  enumerated  are  excepted;  for  example, 
those  of  a  foreman  of  gin  stands  in  a  cotton  gin. 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.808  (d). 
"  H.  Kept.  728,  76th  Cong.,  1939,  p.  52. 


But  services  performed  by  individuals  who  merely 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  cotton-ginning  business 
enterprise  are  not  excluded. ^^ 

The  exception  of  services  performed  "in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways"  is 
narrowed  by  the  requirement  that  these  facilities 
must  be  "used  exclusively  for  supplying  and 
storing  water  for  farming  purposes."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  water  company  which,  in 
addition  to  supplying  water  to  farmers  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  furnished  water  for  domestic  use 
and  maintained  an  automatic  pumping  plant  and 
separate  meters  for  this  purpose  was  held  not  to  be 
operating  its  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  exclu- 
sively for  farming  pm-poses.^^  But  if  the  company 
operates  other  ditches  and  canals  used  exclusively 
for  supplying  water  for  farming  purposes,  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  such  ditches  and 
canals  would  be  excepted.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  exception  applies  only  to  services  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  the  facilities  used  to  supply  water,  it 
has  been  held  that  services  performed  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  reservoir  headgate  were  not 
excepted,  since  such  construction  was  beyond  the 
needs  of  ordinary  repair  and  upkeep. 

The  "farm"  test  is  only  partially  retained  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  statutory  definition  of 
agricultural  labor.  It  is  not  required  that  certain 
processing  services,  i.  e.,  services  performed  "in 
handling,  planting,  drying,  packing,  packaging, 
processing,  freezing,  grading,  storing,  or  delivering 
to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  a  carrier  for  trans- 
portation to  market,  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity,"  ^'  be  performed  in  the 
employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of 
a  farm,   though  several  distinct  limitations  are 


!'  469  S.  S.  T.  394. 

"  Sec.  209  (1)  (3).  The  basis  of  this  exception  has  been  described  in  Big 
Wood  Canal  Company  v.  Unemplojjmert  Comp^nnatior  Division  of  Jndustrial 
Accident  Board,  100  P.  (2d)  49  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Idaho,  1940),  as  follows:  "The 
fact,  that  the  re5er"oir  or  impounding  works  are  many  miles  distant  from  the 
farms  to  which  the  water  belongs  and  is  delivered  through  intervening  canals 
renders  the  labor  necessary  for  its  storage  and  delivery  no  less  'agricultural 
labor'  .  .  .  The  fact,  that  the  Big  Wood  Canal  Co.  employs  and  pays 
the  men  who  tend  and  maintain  the  reservoirs  and  canals,  and  measure  and 
deliver  the  water  to  the  farmers,  renders  them  no  less  laborers  in  the  interest 
and  field  of  agriculture,  since  the  entire  maintenance  and  operating  expense  is 
charged  up  and  prorated  among  the  various  farms  and  tracts  of  land  to  which 
the  water  is  delivered,  as  an  appurtenance  ...  no  'farm  product' could 
be  produced  or  become  a  'finished  farm  product'  without  water;  and  in 
Southern  Idaho  the  water  must  be  collected  and  applied  artificially  as  dis- 
tinguished from  nature's  method  of  supplying  it  by  rainfall." 

'<  S.  S.  T.  417. 

"Sec.  209(1)  (4). 
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imposed.  The  processing  of  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  commodities  other  than  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  performed  as  "an  incident  to 
ordinary  farming  operations";  and  the  services 
performed  in  processing  and  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  performed  "as  an  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  such  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
market,"  in  order  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paragraph  of  the  definition.  The  exception  is 
expressly  declared  not  to  be  applicable  to  services 
performed  in  connection  with  the  commercial 
canning  or  commercial  freezing  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and,  finally,  the  limitation  is  unposed  that 
the  described  processing  operations  are  not 
agricultiu"al  labor  if  performed  after  the  commodi- 
ties have  reached  a  terminal  market  for  distribu- 
tion for  consumption. 

In  interpreting  and  applying  this  exception  of 
processing  services,  moreover,  significance  has 
been  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  preposition 
"in"  precedes  the  described  sendees  in  para- 
graph 209  (1)  (4);  whereas  the  phrase  "in  connec- 
tion with"  was  used  in  the  third  paragraph.  It  is 
thought  that  the  word  "in"  is  narrower  Ln  scope 
and  suggests  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  services 
described  than  the  phrase  "in  connection  with" 
used  in  the  third  paragraph  would  seem  to  suggest. 
Only  services  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
enumerated  operations  are  excepted.  Thus,  serv- 
ices performed  in  the  employ  of  a  fruit  packer  in 
maldng  boxes  used  in  his  fruit-paclcing  operations 
are  considered  as  serAaces  rendered  in  the  "packing 
of  fruit."  Likewise,  the  services  of  a  refrigeration 
engineer  may  be  considered  as  performed  in  the 
storing  of  fruit.  But  when  services  are  performed 
in  the  repair  of  machinery  used  for  such  processing 
operations  or  merely  relate  to  the  fruit-packing 
plant  as  a  whole,  for  example,  services  performed 
by  a  night  watchman,  they  are  not  an  integral  part 
■of  one  of  the  described  processing  operations. 

The  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
states  that  the  expression  "as  an  incident  to  ordi- 
nary farming  operations"  was  intended  to  com- 
prehend only  those  services  described  in  para- 
graph 209  (1)  (4)  which  "arc  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  employees  of  a  famicr  or  by  a  farmers'  co- 
operative organization  or  group,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  marketing,  in  its  unmanufactured  state,  of 
any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  pro- 
duced by  such  farmer  or  by  the  members  of  such 
organi;:ation  or  group.  .  .     To   the   extent   that 


such  farmers,  organizations,  or  groups,  engage  in 
the  handling,  etc.,  of  commodities  other  than 
those  of  their  own  production  or  that  of  their 
members,  such  handling,  etc.,  is  not  regarded  as 
being  carried  on  'as  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming 
operations.'"  ■' 

The  phrase  "as  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming 
operations"  does  not  circimiscribe  tlie  scope  of  the 
services  rendered  in  the  handling,  etc.,  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Instead,  the  condition  is  imposed 
that  such  services  must  be  performed  "as  an 
incident  to  the  preparation  of  such  fruits  or 
vegetables  for  market."  The  terms  "fruit"  and 
"vegetable"  are  interpreted  in  their  usual  sense;  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
perishable,  but  they  must  be  used  as  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  not  as  seeds.  Only  services  ren- 
dered "in  the  actual  handling,  drying,  etc.,"  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  here  mentioned  are 
excepted.  Services  performed  by  stenographers, 
boolvkeepers,  or  clerks  in  the  emploj'  of  either  a 
farmer  or  in  the  employ  of  a  commercial  handler 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  these  operations 
do  not  come  within  this  definition. ^^ 

The  word  "market"  as  used  in  the  phrase  "as 
an  incident  to  the  preparation  for  market"  has  not 
been  defined.  The  absence  of  any  modifying  limi- 
tations suggests  that  any  market  was  intended. 
Apparently  the  only  lunitation  on  "market"  is 
that  the  described  processing  services  cease  to  be 
"agricultural"  after  the  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  have  been  delivered  "to  a 
terminal  market  for  distribution  for  consump- 
tion." 

But  the  phrase  "terminal  market"  is  also 
ambiguous.  A  "terminal  market"  has  been  ten- 
tatively identified  for  the  purposes  of  this  defini- 
tion as  a  place  where  these  agricultural  com- 
modities are  accumulated  for  distribution  into 
the  usual  channels  of  conunerce.  So  general  a 
definition  has  caused  considerable  difficulty  is 
administrative  efforts  to  construe  this  exception." 
Services,  however,  nun'  fail  to  meet  the  tests  of 
being  performed  either  as  "an  incident  to  ordinary 
farming  operations"  or  "as  an  incident  to  prep- 
aration for  nuxrket,"  even  though  the  commodi- 
ties on  which  the  ser\'icc9  are  performed  have  not 


»  II.  Kopt.  ?JS,  Trtth  Conit.,  1939.  p.  53. 

n  .-Jev  II.  Ucpt.  ;2S,  op.  cit..  p.  .VJ. 

n  III  Amrrican  Sumatra  Tobam  Co.  v.  Tmt,  IT!  Conn.  IK.  IS  .\.  (Jd)  80 
(IIMO),  thr  doctrinr  was  rnuncUtcd  that  the  aKricullura)-U>h<ir  ricvption,  aa 
an  csccption  to  remedial  IcKlslalion,  should  be  narrowly  coiulrued. 
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reached  a  terminal  market.  These  limitations 
will  prevent  most  purely  commercial  activities 
from  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  statutory- 
definition  of  "agricultural  labor." 

The  basic  line  of  demarcation  would  seem  to 
center  on  the  "incident  to  the  preparation  .  .  . 
for  market"  test  rather  than  on  the  "terminal 
market"  limitation.  Under  this  interpretation, 
services  are  "incident  to  the  preparation  .  .  .  for 
market"  if  they  are  performed  in  operations  cus- 
tomarily conducted  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  particular  commodity  for  shipment 
in  commercial  channels.  Although  under  this 
interpretation  the  exception  is  not  confined  to 
services  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  producer 
or  of  the  person  handling  the  commodity  for  the 
producer,  consideration  is  given,  nevertheless,  to 
the  general  relation  of  the  operation  in  which  the 
services  in  question  are  performed  to  the  farmer 
who  produced  the  commodity.  The  application 
of  this  formula  requires  rather  extensive  economic 
research  for  each  commodity  at  the  time  of  making 
the  first  determination  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity, but  it  is  thought  that  thereafter  the  work 
involved  in  making  rulings  with  regard  to  the 
same  commodity  would  be  less  onerous.  This 
formula  seems  advantageous  also  in  that  it  affords 
a  basis  for  distinguishing  services  necessary  to 
change  the  character  of  the  product  from  farm 
produce  to  a  commercial  commodity  and  the 
operations  which  go  beyond  this  point  and  in 
reality  constitute  processing  and  packaging  for 
retail  trade. 

Domestic  Service 

Domestic  services  performed  in  a  private  home 
were  excepted  from  coverage  under  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  ^°  because  of  the  administra- 
tive difificulties  which  would  be  encountered  in 
the  collection  of  the  tax  from  householders  unac- 
customed to  keeping  wage  records.'"  The  1939 
amendments  extended  this  exception  to  domestic 
services  performed  "in  [a]  local  college  club,  or  local 
chapter  of  a  college  fraternity  or  sorority,"  ''  in 
order  to  relieve  college  students  who  are  members 
of  such  organizations  from  the  burden  of  the  tax.'^ 

The  term  "domestic  service"  has  been  defined 


»  Social  Security  Act  of  1936,  sec.  210  (b)  (2). 

'«  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  Social  Security  in  America,  1937,  p.  208. 

"  Sec.  209  (b)  (2). 

>'  Hearings  Before  House  Committee  on  Watis  and  Means  on  19S9  Amend- 
ments to  Social  Security  Act,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  2,  pp.  1489-1511;  Hear- 
ings Before  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  pp.  17-20. 


by  the  regulations  to  mean  "services  of  a  house- 
hold nature."  ''  In  determining  whether  an  em- 
ployee is  engaged  in  domestic  service,  regard  must 
be  had  for  the  duties  actually  performed,  rather 
than  for  occupational  designations.  In  a  recent 
administrative  decision,  services  of  a  household 
nature  were  defined  in  the  following  terms: 

Generally,  services  are  of  a  household  nature  if  they 
contribute  to  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  em- 
ployer's residential  establishment,  or  which  minister  to  the 
persona]  wants  and  comforts  of  the  employer  as  a  member 
of  the  household,  including  his  guests  and  other  members 
of  his  household.  .  .  . 

The  personal  wants  and  comforts  referred  to  would 
appear  properly  to  be  limited  to  bodily  comforts  and  living 
wants  as  a  member  of  the  household,  and  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intellectual,  cultural,  or  scientific 
requirements  or  other  wants  in  the  nature  of  hobbies  or 
specialized  recreations.  .  .  . 

Services  of  the  type  usually  performed  by  cooks, 
maids,  butlers,  valets,  laundresses,  furnacemen, 
and  general  handymen  are  regarded  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  home 
and  Hving  comfort  of  those  who  reside  therein. 
Services  which  minister  to  recreational  and  social 
and  cultural  wants  are  varied.  In  a  decision  on 
a  recent  appealed  claim  it  was  held  that  a  trainer 
of  dogs  used  by  the  employer  in  hunting  as  a 
recreation  is  not  engaged  in  domestic  service. 
Services  rendered  by  a  private  secretary,  even 
though  performed  in  the  employer's  home,  are 
not  within  the  exception.  Services  rendered  by 
a  librarian  in  the  employer's  private  library,  by  a 
museum  assistant  in  a  private  museum,  and  by  a 
bookbinder  have  been  declared  not  to  be  domestic 
services.'^  The  ruling  that  excepted  services 
must  be  of  a  type  ordinarily  and  customarily 
performed  in  a  private  home  suggests  the  limita- 
tion to  services  which  minister  in  some  measure 
to  the  physical  wants  shared  by  mankind  generally. 

This  exception  is  limited  to  services  performed 
in  the  home  of  the  employer.  Thus,  services  of 
a  gardener  employed  by  an  independent  con- 
tractor to  do  work  around  the  homes  of  other 
persons  are  not  excepted.  To  come  within  the 
exception,  domestic  service  must  be  performed  "in 
a  private  home,  local  college  club,  or  local  chapter 
of  a  fraternity  or  sorority."  '^  The  services  which 
are  excepted  as  domestic  services  are  thus  limited 
as  to  place  of  performance.     In  interpreting  the 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  see.  403.809. 
M  267-S.  S.  T.  242. 
•1  Sec.  209  (b)  (2). 
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scope  of  this  limitation,  problems  frequently  arise 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  area  which  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  home. 

A  private  home  is  defined  as  the  "fixed  place 
of  abode  of  an  individual  or  family."  ^^  Any 
shelter  utilized  as  a  habitation  may  be  a  home. 
Thus,  a  yacht  used  as  the  owner's  dwelling  place, 
as  distinguished  from  use  for  travel  purposes,  has 
been  held  to  be  a  home.  A  hotel  room,  a  house- 
boat, an  apartment,  or  a  trailer  could  all  qualify  as 
homes.  A  summer  home,  even  though  occupied 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  may  liliewise 
be  regarded  as  a  home.  There  is  no  numerical 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  homes  which  an 
individual  may  have.  If  an  establishment  is 
maintained  for  occupancy  by  the  employer,  it 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  home  during  the  period  in 
which  it  is  not  actually  occupied. 

Local  college  clubs  and  local  chapters  of  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  exempted  only  when  there 
is  present  some  element  of  habitation.  This 
exemption  is  limited  to  such  clubs  and  chapters  as 
perform,  to  some  extent,  the  functions  of  a  place 
of  habitation,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
affording  recreational  facilities.  Thus,  the  serv- 
ices perfonned  by  a  hostess  in  a  college  club  which 
did  not  provide  lodging  or  board  for  students,  but 
merely  served  as  a  place  to  spend  leisure  time,  were 
held  not  to  be  excepted. 

To  constitute  a  local  college  club  or  chapter  of  a 
fraternity  or  sorority,  the  membership  must  be 
composed  predominantly  of  students  enrolled  In 
the  college,  or  persons  directly  connected  with  the 
college.  The  club  or  chapter  must  be  subject  to 
some  extent  to  regulation  by  the  college  or  imi- 
versity.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  held 
that  a  university  women's  club  was  not  within  this 
exception,  because  it  was  not  predominantly  a  stu- 
dent organization.  Its  membership  consisted 
largely  of  women  connected  with  the  university 
tlu-ough  family  relationship  and  persons  serv-mg 
organizations  remotely  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity.'" A  local  club  or  chapter  does  not  include 
an  alumni  club  or  chapter,^'  but  the  fact  that 
alumni  and  faculty  persons  may  become  members 
would  not  disqualify  the  organization  from  the 
exemption  if  it  is  primarily  a  student  orgtmization. 
If  the  home  is  utilized  "primarily  for  the  purpose 


"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.809. 
"  Vn-a.  S.  T.  407. 


of  supplying  board  or  lodging  to  tlic  public  as  a 
business  enterprise,"  ser\'ices  perfonned  therein 
are  not  excepted.''  When  the  establishment  is  a 
lodging  house,  boarding  bouse,  or  hotel,  domestic 
seiwices  perfonned  tlicrein  are  clearly  not  within 
the  exception.  However,  when  a  family  unit 
mamtains  from  one  to  several  boarders  or  lodgers,  it 
may  be  difheult  to  determine  whether  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  premises  is  primarily  as  a  home  or 
primarily  as  a  business.  Several  criteria  for  mak- 
ing this  determination  are:  (a)  a  holding  out — 
whether  the  establishment  solicits  boarders  or 
lodgers  In  any  fashion  or  is  known  as  a  place  which 
takes  such  persons;  (b)  purpose  in  keeping  board- 
ers— whether  it  is  the  business  purpose  of  making 
money,  or  whether  it  is  for  companionship,  or  as 
an  accommodation  to  a  friend;  (c)  regularity  and 
continuity  of  the  practice  of  taking  boarders  or 
lodgers. 

Casual  Labor 

Services  performed  in  casual  labor  not  in  the 
course  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business  are 
excepted  from  coverage  under  the  act."  The 
expression  "not  in  the  course  of  the  employer's 
trade  or  business"  requires  that  the  service  not 
promote  or  advance  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
employer.  Cases  involving  workmen's  compensa- 
tion statutes  have  afiorded  some  assistance  in 
making  this  determination.  A  "trade  or  business" 
is  any  occupation,  activity,  or  profession  usually 
engaged  in  by  employers  primarily  for  monetary 
gain.  Generally  it  can  be  said  that  all  labor  which 
advances,  promotes,  or  is  related  in  any  way  to  a 
trade  or  business  is  performed  in  the  course  of  such 
trade  or  business. 

The  most  common  examples  of  cases  involving 
services  not  in  the  course  of  the  employer's  trade 
or  business  involve  the  services  of  carpenters, 
painters,  bricklayers,  paperhangcrs,  and  tlie  like, 
engaged  to  build,  remodel,  or  repair  a  home, 
summer  cottage,  or  garage  for  the  employer's  own 
occupancy  and  use.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  recently  ruled  that  service  in  the  employ 
of  candidates  for  political  office  is  not  in  the  course 
of  a  trade  or  business,  because  nmning  for  office 
is  not  of  itself  a  business  for  earning  income  hut 
is  merely  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  the  oOice 
from    which    income    is    subsequently    derived." 

n  Sec.  209  (b)  (3). 
»34«-S.  8.  T.  312. 
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But  services  as  chauffeur,  pallbearer,  and  singer 
performed  for  an  undertaker  are  in  the  course  of 
his  business.^^  Casual  labor  performed  for  a  cor- 
poration is  never  witliin  the  exception  because  in 
every  case  services  performed  for  a  corporation  are 
considered  to  advance  or  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.^' 

In  addition,  to  come  within  this  exception, 
services  must  constitute  ''casual  labor."  "Casual 
labor"  is  defined  as  labor  wliich  is  occasional, 
incidental,  or  irregular.'"'  Labor  is  usually  not 
casual  if  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  For  convenience  in  determining  whether 
labor  is  casual  certain  general  standards  have 
been  set  up  in  the  form  of  presumptions.  It  is 
presumed  that  services  are  not  incidental  or 
irregular  if  (a)  services  are  performed  in  more  than 
10  days  within  a  period  of  2  consecutive  calendar 
months,  or  (b)  the  total  time  worked  by  aU 
individuals  on  the  project  in  question  exceeded  200 
hours.  The  10  days  need  not  be  full  days  of 
service;  each  day  on  which  the  employee  reported 
for  duty  is  counted. 
Maritime  Employment 

Substantially  all  services  rendered  in  maritime 
employment  were  excluded  from  coverage  prior 
to  January  1,  1940,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  which  excepted  from  em- 
ployment all  services  performed  by  "an  officer  or 
member  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign 
coimtry."  *' 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939 
contracted  the  scope  of  this  exception  to  such 
an  extent  that  coverage  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  was  extended  to 
most  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  maritime 
employment.  Nevertheless,  the  determination 
whether  services  of  a  maritime  nature,  rendered 
prior  to  January  1,  1940,  are  excepted  from  em- 
ployment must  still  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  original  exception. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939, 
affirmatively  include  in  the  definition  of  employ- 
ment all  services  performed  "on  or  in  connection 
with  an  American  vessel  under  a  contract  of 
service  which  is  entered  into  within  the  United 

»  36S-S.  8.  T.  312. 
"  197-S.  S.  T.  178. 
«  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.810. 

"  Social  Security  Act  of  1936,  sec.  210  (b)  (4).    See  the  1940  Yearbook, 
pp.  82-84. 


States  or  during  the  performance  of  which  the 
vessel  touches  at  a  port  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  employee  is  employed  on  and  in  connection 
with  such  vessel  when  outside  the  United  States."*^ 
The  term  "American  vessel"  is  defined  to  include 
any  vessel  documented  or  numbered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  vessel  not 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  foreign  country  if  its  crew  is  employed  by 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  or  by  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  only  maritime  exclu- 
sion which  remains  in  the  amended  act  is  that  of 
certain  fishing  operations  ^•'  and  services  on  non- 
American  vessels.  But  even  this  exception  is 
narrowed  in  that  it  does  not  apply  to  service  on 
a  vessel  of  more  than  10  net  tons  or  to  services  in 
catching  salmon  and/or  halibut  for  commercial 
purposes.  When  the  amendments  were  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  the  reason  for  this 
specific  limitation  was  stated  as  follows:  ".  .  . 
In  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  when  the  efforts 
are  sporadic,  and,  say,  three  or  four  or  five  men 
go  out  in  very  small  boats;  but  in  a  situation 
such  as  prevails  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
thousands  of  people  are  taken  by  companies  to 
Alaska,  for  example,  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  a  very  different  situation  is  presented."** 

Several  key  words  and  phrases  in  the  various 
provisions  relating  to  the  maritime  exception  have 
seemed  to  require  interpretation. 

The  exception  of  the  1935  act  was  predicated  on 
the  performance  of  services  as  "an  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  a  crew."  *®  Since  this  phrase  had  already 
been  used  in  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,*'  it  has  been  help- 
ful to  refer  to  the  court  decisions  arising  under 
that  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
probable  meaning  which  Congress  intended.*' 
This  phrase  is  still  applicable  to  the  exception  of 
maritime  workers  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.*^  It  appears,  moreover,  in  the 
exception  of  fishing  operations  under  the  Social 


"Sec.  209  (b). 
"  Sec.  209  (d). 
"Sec.  209  (b)  (14). 

"  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  84,  No.  138  (1939),  p.  12360. 
«  Sec.  210(b)  (4). 
"33  U.S.  C.902  (3). 

«  See  South  Chicago  Coal  <t  Dock  Co.  v.  Bassett,  309  U.  S.  251,  ( 
644  (1940)  and  cases  there  cited. 
"  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  sec.  1607  (c)  (4). 
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Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  exclusion  states  that,  "American  sea- 
men have  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  coverage, 
and  there  has  been  practically  no  opposition  to 
this  request.  Your  committee  concm-s  in  this 
proposal,  but  with  an  amendment  excluding  serv- 
ices by  fishermen  and  by  the  crews  of  fishing  ves- 
sels. No  request  for  coverage  has  come  from  this 
group,  and  it  is  not  felt  expedient  to  extend  cover- 
age until  a  special  study  has  been  made  of  the 
particular  problems  and  desires  of  those  who 
would  be  affected."  '" 

The  Board's  regulations,  interpreting  this  phrase 
under  the  original  Social  Security  Act,  state  that 
the  phrase  comprehends  the  master  or  officer  in 
charge  of  the  vessel  and  "every  individual,  sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  serving  on  board  and  con- 
tributing in  any  way  to  the  operation  and  welfare 
of  the  vessel." "  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that 
generally  this  exception  applies  to  only  those 
individuals  whose  service  on  board  contributes 
substantially  to  the  operation  and  welfare  of  the 
vessel  as  a  vehicle  of  transportation.  It  has  been 
held,  for  example,  that  when  a  vessel  has  been 
permanently  mthdrawn  from  navigation  ("per- 
manently laid  up  with  no  prospect  of  navigation 
being  resumed")  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  service 
aboard  it  contributes  to  its  operation." 

A  closer  question  arose  when  the  services  in 
question  were  performed  during  the  "lay-up"  and 
"fit-out"  season  aboard  a  vessel  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  navigation  for  a  definite  period  of 
some  months  with  a  clear  intention  to  dismantle 
it  and  withhold  it  from  further  service  in  naviga- 
tion until  it  was  reconditioned  and  refitted  for 
navigation."  Generally,  these  services  are  deemed 
within  the  exception.'^  It  frequently  occurs  dur- 
ing the  "lay-up"  season  that,  although  the  same 
individual  workers  remain,  the  navigating  "crew" 
has  been  disbanded  and  reemployed  as  shipyard 
workers.  Similarly,  the  individuals  who  work  on 
board  a  vessel  during  the  "fit-out"  season  may  not 
receive  the  status  of  crew  members  until  just  prior 
to  the  sailing  date.  In  these  situations  it  is 
questionable  that  technically  the  sei-vices  are  per- 


<•  ConHTessimal  Ricord,  Vol.  8-1,  No.  138,  p.  123S2. 

"  8SB  Rcc  No.  2,  art.  9. 

"8.  S.  T.  221. 

»  DistiniTuishablc  from  this  situation  is  the  one  in  which  the  "lay-up"  Is 
obviously  intended  to  be  ot  short  duration  only  and  takes  piBoe  during  the 
oporalinc  season.    8.  8.  T.  221. 

"S.  S.  T.  361. 


formed  as  "ofiicer  and  members  of  the  crew," 
though  in  most  cases  the  nature  of  the  services  per- 
formed will  support  this  conclusion.  It  has  been 
held,  however,  in  the  court  decisions  construing 
the  similarly  worded  maritime  exception  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Iliirhor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  that  mdividuals  ])erforming  services  in 
such  a  capacity  are  not  members  of  a  crew.** 

Even  when  the  vessel  is  in  navigation,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain  services 
are  performed  "as  an  officer  or  member"  of  that 
crew.  It  has  been  held  that  the  language  of  the 
regulations  in  defining  the  phrase  "officers  and 
members  of  the  crew"  was  not  intended  to  restrict 
the  exception  entirely  to  services  actually  per- 
formed on  the  vessel.  Tlius,  when  an  officer  of  a 
vessel  is  required  to  attend  a  hearing  on  shore  in 
direct  connection  with  the  operation  and  welfare 
of  the  vessel,  such  service  is  withui  the  exception.'* 

Problems  of  interpretation  have  also  arisen  in 
connection  with  services  performed  aboard  dredges, 
barges,  or  similar  types  of  watercraft  used  Ln  con- 
structioa  or  other  nonnavigation  commercial  oper- 
ations. A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
services  performed  in  substantial  aid  of  navigation 
and  those  performed  by  laborers  who  have  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  vessel 
used  as  a  vehicle  of  transportation.  Thus,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  held  that  an  indi- 
vidual aboard  a  lighter,  whose  duties  consisted 
primarily  in  facilitating  the  flow  of  coal  from  the 
fighter  was  not  "a  member  of  the  crew"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  sunilarly  worded  exception  of  the 
Longshoremen's  aiul  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act."  Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  has  recently  held  in  a  decision  arising 
uniler  the  New  Jersey  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  that  fishermen  engaged  in  tending  nets 
and  Ln  fishing  from  boats,  although  they  assisted 
in  propelling  the  boats,  were  primarily  fishermen 
and  that  their  activities  were  not  such  as  might 
be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  navigation 
of  the  vessel.** 

»8ee  Taylor  v.  McManifal,  M  Fed.  Supp.  418,  1838  A.  M.  C.  IIOO  (4  C. 
C.  A.),  affirmed  89  F.  (2d)  583,  1937  A.  M.  C.  722  (8  C.  C.  A.):  Antut  v.  tnttr- 
ocean  S.  S.  Co.,  108  F.  (2il)  185  (1938);  llawn  v.  American  S.  S.  Co.,  107  F. 
(2d)  999  (1939):  Seneca  Watked  Orartl  Corporation  v.  McManifal,  <ii  F.  (2d) 
779,  1933  A.  M.C.  1387. 

<•  8.  8.  T.  204.  The  same  conclusion  Is  reached  In  this  rullnit  In  the  case  of  a 
purser  of »  vessel  who  Is  required  to  travel  by  rail  from  one  port  to  another  In 
order  to  relieve  a  purser  aboard  another  vessel. 

n  Smith  Chicago  Coal  and  Dotk  Co.  x^  Ratutt,  308  U.  8.  541,  «  Sup.  Ct. 
M4  (1840). 

"  Shore  yiihrrt.  Inc.  v.  AVw  Jerut  Board  of  Rerttw,  21  A.  (M)  S34  (1841) 
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The  General  Counsel's  Office  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  has  held  that  service  performed 
by  a  deckhand  on  a  dredge,  although  aiding,  to 
some  extent,  the  movement  of  the  dredge,  was 
primarily  performed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  dredging  operations  rather  than  navigation 
and  was,  therefore,  not  performed  as  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  dredge.  Likewise,  illustrative  of 
the  same  principle,  it  has  been  held  that  service 
performed  by  grain  trimmers  aboard  floating  grain 
elevators  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  transfer 
of  the  grain  from  one  vessel  to  another  and  is  not 
within  this  exception. 

All  services  except  those  excluded  by  section 
209  (b)  (14)  performed  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1939,  "on  or  in  connection  with  an  American 
vessel  under  a  contract  of  service  which  is  entered 
into  within  the  United  States  or  during  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  vessel  touches  at  a  port  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  employee  is  employed 
on  and  in  connection  with  such  vessel  when  outside 
the  United  States,"  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
"employment."  ^^  The  phrase  "on  and  in  connec- 
tion with"  has  a  broader  meaning  than  the  phrase 
"officer  or  member  of  a  crew."  The  former  phrase 
applies  to  concessionaires  on  a  boat,  but  it  does 
not  embrace  services  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  boat,  such  as  those  performed  by  traveling 
salesmen  and  the  like.  Further,  services,  even 
though  performed  outside  the  United  States,  if 
performed  on  or  in  connection  with  an  American 
vessel,  may  now  constitute  "employment,"  "'  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  international  law 
that  a  Nation's  jurisdiction  extends  over  its  ships 
wherever  they  are. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  provisions  relatmg 
to  maritime  employment  gives  some  indication 
of  the  changes  in  meaning  of  the  term  "vessel" 
in  each  provision.  Under  the  original  exception, 
generally  a  "vessel"  means  one  used  primarily 
for  navigation.  Under  the  amendments  the  term 
"American  vessel"  is  specifically  defined,  but  this 
definition  is  not  always  applicable  to  the  fishing- 
operation  exception. 

The  latter  exception  was  mtended  to  serve  as  a 
limitation  on  the  extension  of  coverage  to  mari- 
time workers.  Services  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual as  "an  officer  or  member  of  the  crew"  of  a 
vessel  engaged  in  any  of  the  enimierated  fishing 

w  Sec.  209  (b)  (B). 

«  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.803  Cc). 


operations  are  excepted  from  coverage  even 
though  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  j 
may  not  be  actually  engaged  in  fishing.  More- 
over, aU  services  performed  "as  an  ordinary  inci- 
dent" to  any  of  the  enumerated  fishing  activities 
are  excluded  °'  unless  they  are  services  performed 
in  catching  or  taldng  salmon  or  halibut  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  regardless  of  the  toimage  of  the 
vessel,*^  or  service  performed  "on  or  in  connection 
with"  a  vessel  of  more  than  10  net  tons.'' 

Services  for  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educa- 
tional Organisations 

The  exemption  of  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  organizations  is  based  not  upon  the 
natm-e  of  the  services  performed  but  upon  the 
character  of  the  organization  for  which  they  are 
performed.**  To  be  within  the  statutory  classifi- 
cation,  an  organization  must  meet  three   tests: 

(a)  It  must  be  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  one  or  more  of  the  specified  pm-poses; 

(b)  its  net  income  must  not  inure  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  benefit  of  private  shareholders  or 
individuals ;  and  (c)  it  must  not,  to  any  substantial 
degree,  engage  in  activities  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legislation  by  propaganda  or  otherwise. 

A  survey  of  decisions  of  courts  and  adminis- 
trative tribunals  during  the  past  year  relative  to 
the  exception  from  coverage  for  benefit  and  em- 
ployment-tax pm-poses  under  the  social  security 
program  of  services  performed  for  religious,  chari- 
table, and  educational  organizations  discloses  that 
the  major  problems  discussed  in  the  1940  Year- 
book continued  for  the  most  part  to  manifest 
themselves  in  greater  or  less  degree,  while  two  new 
questions  arose  to  perplex  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Social  Security  Board  in  their 
efforts  to  effect  a  harmoniously  coordinated 
administration  of  the  tax  and  benefit  acts. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  connection  with  cases  involving  aUeged  "edu- 
cational" organizations.  The  failure  of  the 
statutes  to  define  the  term  "educational"  pre- 
cisely and  the  many  views  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  term  "exclusively"  in  the  exception  give 


"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.825  (a):  "Services  performed  as  an  ordinary 
incident  to  any  such  activity  may  include,  for  example,  services  performed  in 
such  cleaning,  icing,  and  paclcing  of  fish  as  are  necessary  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  catch."  But  see  Flemivg  v.  Hawkeye  Pearl  Button  Co., 
113  F.  (2d)  62,  1940. 

«'  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.825  (b). 

M  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.828  (c). 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.315. 
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rise  to  anomalies  and  differences  of  opinion.  Thus, 
while  the  more  carefidly  reasoned  view  seems  to 
be  that  organizations  formed  primarily  for  such 
purposes  as  the  promotion  of  civic  reform  or  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  economic  conditions, 
even  though  they  engage  in  activities  of  an  educa- 
tional or  scientific  natiu-e,  are  not  entitled  to 
exemption  as  being  "organized  and  operated 
exclusively"  for  educational  purposes,  the  com'ts  on 
several  occasions  have  concluded  the  opposite. 
In  a  decision"  of  the  latter  kind  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  Circuit,  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  a  Federal  district  court  in  Oklahoma,*' 
which  granted  exemption  from  employment  taxes 
to  an  organization  whose  activities  were  dkected 
toward  protecting  merchants  from  the  competition 

I  of  misleading  advertising  and  other  unfair  prac- 

1  tices.  The  decision  apparently  rested  upon  the 
theory  that  imparting  informatio  n  to  the  public  to 

;  enable  it  to  distiuguish  between  honest  and  dis- 
honest advertising  and  business  practices  is  an 

'  educational  purpose.  Siuiilarly,  the  same  United 
States  District  Court  recently  decided "  that  a 
corporation  organized  to  operate  public  fairs  and 
expositions  for  the  benefit  and  development  of  ag- 
ricultiu-e  and  related  pursuits  is  an  "educational" 
organization  within  the  meaning  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax  laws,  and  stated  that  the  term  "ex- 
clusively" should,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  be  given 
the  broadest  possible  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coiu-ts  of  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan  adopted  a  more  restrictive  interpretation 
of  "educational"  and  "exclusively"  in  construing 
their  unemployment  compensation  laws.'*  The 
New  Jersey  case  concerned  an  organization  which 
holds  itself  out  as  being  a  nonprofit  corporation  or- 
ganized to  impart  information  to  consumers  and 
"to  develop  an  art  and  science  of  consumption  by 
use  of  which  ultimate  consumers  may  defend  them- 
selves against  the  invasions  and  aggressions  of  mis- 
leading advertising  and  high-pressure  salesman- 
ship" and  thus  resembles,  in  purpose,  the  Better 
Business  Bm-cau  of  Oklahoma  City,  Inc.,  which 
sought  and  obtained  employment-tax  immunity. 
The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  held,  however, 
that  while  "in  a  broad  sense  this  work  was  [scien- 

"  Jonrs  V.  Better  Business  Bureau  0/  Oklafioma  aty,  Inc.,  123  F.  (2d)  767. 

"  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Oklahoma  City,  Inc.  v.  Jones,  34  F.  Supp.  673. 

"  0*/aAoma  State  Fair  and  Exposition  v.  Jones,  0.  0.  H.  Fed.,  ^8088. 

"  The  unemployment  compensation  laws  of  these  States,  as  well  as  all 
other  States,  contain  eiemptlons  practically  Identical  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  and  corresponding  tax  laws. 
M8423— 42 5 


tific  and  educational]  ...  it  (the  organization] 
must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  such  objects,"  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  purposes." 

In  the  Micliigim  case,'"  a  club  claimed  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation contributions  upon  tlie  theory  tiiiit  it 
was  a  literary  and  educational  oigimizatioii  and 
presented  m  support  of  that  contention  a  ruling  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  tluit  effect. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  ])oinliiig  to  tlie 
statement  in  the  club's  charter  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  "to  provide  a  home 
and  meeting  place  for  women,"  denied  the  claimed 
exception  for  the  reason  that  "the  Colony  Town 
Club  is  not  a  corporation  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  literary  or  educational  purposes." 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reached  a  similar 
result  in  a  published  rulmg^'  holding  that  an  asso- 
ciation which  was  organized  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  among  graduates  of  a  certain  college  and 
operated  a  building  fer  social  and  fraternal  pur- 
poses was  not  an  educational  organization  even 
though  its  activities  tended  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  college,  reversing  the  position  previously 
taken  with  respect  to  the  same  association. 

The  question  of  the  charitable  nature  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  service  associations  was  con- 
sidered in  a  number  of  cases.  The  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  has 
held  that  a  corporation  organized  to  operate  a 
nonprofit  hospital  service  plan  providing  hospital 
care  to  subscribers  to  the  plan  is  not  entitled  to 
exemption  as  a  charitable  organization."  The 
payment  of  membership  fees  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  receipt  of  benefits  and  the  relationship  between 
the  corporation  and  the  subscriber  is  contractual, 
the  whole  arrangement  resembling  somewhat  "a 
mutual  insurance  company  or  an  employee  benefit 
plan."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,"  holding  tlint  a 
voluntary  association  of  employees  organized  to 
provide  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care  to  its 


-  Consumers  RtstareJi,  Inc.  v.  ©aw  et  al..  24  Atl.  (2dl  390. 

"  Colony  Town  Club  .  Unemploymtnl  Comprnsalion  Commlttiott,  0.  0.  H. 
Mich.,  1S095. 

n  OC.M  22114.  O.  D.  l(«0-i  p.  lOO. 

n  Hatsett  v.  Attodated  HotpUal  Strriet  Qirporalion  of  MattatXuitUs,  125 
F.  (2d)  611  (cert,  denied,  U.  S.  Soprcmo  Court,  Apr.  27,  1W3),  rovenlnc 
Attodated  llotpUal  Smict  CbrponKtoii  of  MattadiuttUt  ».  HowMf  37  F. 
Supp.  822. 

n  SmUh  T.  Rtvnoldt,  C.  O.  U.  Fod..  1  S»W. 
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members  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
fee  is  not  a  charitable  organization. 

To  hospitals  themselves  exemption  has  been 
granted  with  considerable  leniency.  Thus,  in  a 
case  ''*  involving  the  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance law/'  the  Appellate  Division  in  New  York 
considered  a  hospital  to  be  a  charitable  organization 
even  though  not  more  than  8  percent  of  its  facilities 
and  service  was  devoted  to  needy  persons.^'  Two 
justices,  however,  in  dissenting  opinions,  pointed 
out  that  a  hospital  is  not  a  charity  per  se  and  that 
while  a  hospital  may  claim  exemption  when  it  ad- 
ministers in  part  to  pay  patients  and  in  part  to 
patients  unable  to  pay,  if  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  hospital  facilities  is  afforded  charity 
patients  the  organization  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  exemption.  In  a  recent  unpublished 
ruling,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  adopted 
substantially  the  same  position  as  that  set  forth 
in  the  dissenting  opinions  in  the  Mendelsohn  case. 

A  troublesome  problem  is  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  connection  with  corporations  which,  in 
spite  of  being  engaged  in  commercial  income- 
producing  activities,  claim  exemption  on  the 
grounds  that  since  all  their  stock  is  owned  by  and 
all  their  income  is  paid  over  to  a  religious,  chari- 
table, or  educational  organization  they  are  "or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  [such]  pur- 
poses." This  doctrine  was  expressed  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  in 
Roche's  Beach,  Inc.,  v.  Commissioner,''^  in  1938 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri,'*  however,  rejected  this  doctrine,  and 
a  printing  company,  whoUy  owned  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod,  was  held  not  entitled  to 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  contributions.  Later,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,''  in  effect 
repudiated  the  principle  underlying  the  Roche's 
Beach  case  by  denying  income-tax  exemption 
pursuant  to  section  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

"  In  re  Mendelsohn,  31  N.  Y.  S.  (2d)  435. 

76  The  lanj^age  of  the  exception  in  the  New  Yorii  unemployment  insur- 
ance statute  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act. 

"  The  Attorney  General  of  New  York  has  indicated  an  intention  to  appeal 
from  the  decision  in  this  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

"  96  F.  (2d)  776. 

n  Murphy  v.  Concordia  Publishing  House,  165  S.  W.  (2d)  122. 

"  Bear  Oulch  Water  Company  v.  Commissioner,  116  F.  (2d)  975  (cert, 
denied,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Oct.  13,  1941). 


nue  Code '"  to  a  water  supply  company  all  of 
whose  stock  was  owned  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  February  1942,  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  published  an  opinion 
of  its  Chief  Counsel "  recommending  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Roche's  Beach  doctrine. 

The  question  of  determining  when  a  religious 
society  should  be  deprived  of  exemption  because 
it  engages  to  a  substantial  degree  in  commercial 
activities  is  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty, 
even  though  the  regulations  specifically  provide 
that  ".  .  .  an  organization  which  has  certain  re- 
hgious  purposes  and  which  also  manufactures 
and  sells  articles  to  the  public  for  profit  is  not 
within  the  statutory  class  even  though  its  prop- 
erty is  held  in  common  and  its  profits  do  not  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  individual  members  of  the  organ- 
ization."'^ Primarily,  the  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mercial activities.  In  a  recent  decision  by  a 
referee  of  the  Social  Security  Board  it  was  de- 
termined that  services  rendered  for  an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  promote  and  disseminate  certain 
religious  tenets  were  not  excepted  from  coverage 
because  its  publishing  and  selling  business  con- 
stituted the  major  part  of  aU  its  activities. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  ^  has  declared  that 
"the  possibility  of  a  distribution  of  assets  to  stock- 
holders upon  the  dissolution  of  the  petitioner  as 
provided  by  charter  ...  is  too  incidental  and  re- 
mote to  deprive  the  petitioner  of  exemption"  as 
an  educational  organization.  The  petitioner  was 
organized  as  a  stock  corporation  with  a  provision 
in  the  charter  that  no  dividends  are  to  be  declared 
or  paid  on  the  outstanding  stock,  but  the  charter 
provided  that  "upon  hquidation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  assets  shall  be  distributed  to  the  stock- 
holders in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each."  Net  profits  earned  by  the  corporation 
appear  to  have  been  reinvested  in  school  property. 
It   can    be   argued,    contrary   to    the   conclusion 

'I"  It  was  from  this  exception  in  the  income-tax  laws  that  the  language  of 
the  exemption  in  the  social  security  statutes  was  adopted. 

81  GCM  23063,  lEB  1942-6,  p.  1. 

«'  SSB  Eeg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.816.  The  same  disqualification  appears  in 
Treasury  Regulations  103,  sec.  19-101  (6)-l  relative  to  this  exemption  in  the 
income-tax  laws.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  regulations,  in 
either  case,  also  provide,  "An  organization  otherwise  within  the  statutory 
class  does  not  lose  its  status  as  such  by  receiving  income  such  as  rent,  divi- 
dends, and  interest  from  investments,  provided  such  income  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  one  or  more  of  the  specified  purposes.'* 

»Afiss  Harris'  Florida  School,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner,  Docket  No.  100054 
(May  28,  1940). 
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leached  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  that  the 
vahie  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  was  en- 
hanced to  the  extent  of  the  profits  ploughed  back 
into  it,  and  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of 
each  stockholder's  right  to  a  distributive  share 
was  thereby  increased,  such  profits  or  net  earnings 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders.^*  This 
question  has  recently  arisen  in  connection  with 
several  cases  in  which  claims  for  income  and 
emploj'ment-tax  exemption  have  been  made  by 
corporations  whose  stockholders  retain  distribu- 
tive rights  in  the  event  of  dissolution.  Save  for 
the  possibility  that  the  existence  of  such  rights  in 
the  shareholders  may  constitute  a  proscribed 
inurement  of  net  earnings,  these  organizations 
appear  to  be  witliin  the  exception. 

Services  for  Income  Tax  Exempt  Organizations 

Besides  incorporating  as  specific  exceptions  to 
coverage  the  language  of  the  exemption  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  contained  in  sec- 
tions 101(6),  101(16),  101(19),  and  section  101(1) 
as  it  relates  to  agricultural  or  horticultural  organ- 
izations, the  Social  Secmity  Act  Amendments  of 
1939  also  provide  for  the  exception  from  coverage 
of  services  performed  in  any  calendar  quarter  in 
the  employ  of  "any  organization  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  under  section  101"  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  including  labor  organizations  exempt 
under  section  101(1)  of  the  Code,  if  the  remunera- 
tion does  not  exceed  $45;  if  the  service  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  dues  or  premiums 
for  a  fraternal  beneficiary  society,  order,  or  asso- 
ciation, and  is  performed  away  from  the  home 
office,  or  is  ritualistic  service  in  connection  with 
any  such  society,  order,  or  association,  or,  if  the 
service  is  performed  by  a  student  who  is  enrolled 
and  is  regularly  attending  classes  at  a  school, 
college,  or  university.*' 

The  stipulation  that  the  remuneration  for 
service  must  not  exceed  $45  relates  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  an  employee  may  receive  in  any 
calendar  quarter."  When  the  employee  is  paid 
annually  or  semiannually,   the  services  he  per 

"  Some  authority  tor  this  proposition  may  be  found  In  Uniform  PHntmg 
•nd  Supplti  Co.  V.  Commistiorur,  33  F.  (2d)  4-15:  Consumrrs  Rtftarch,  Inc. 
V.  Emint  et  o/.,  24  A.  (2d)  390;  and  ChaiUr  Oak  Council,  Inc.  v.  Town  of  New 
Hartford,  121  Conn.  466,  185  Atl.  575. 

»  Sec.  208  (b)  (10)  (A);  and  Internal  Kevenue  Code.  ch.  8,  sabcb.  A,  sec. 
1426  (b)  (10)  (A)  and  subch.  C,  sec.  1607  (c)  (10)  (A). 

"  \  calendar  quarter  la  a  period  of  3  consecutive  calendar  months  ending 
March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  83B  Reg.  No.  3,  MC. 
403.817;  Interna!  Re.  enne  Regulations  No.  106,  sec.  402.217(b). 


forms  m  any  calendar  quarter  during  the  year 
are  excepted  if  the  portion  of  iiis  annual  or  semi- 
annual wage  attributable  to  the  service  performed 
i:i  that  quarter  does  not  exceed  $45.  Further, 
when  an  employee  performs  service  for  two  or 
more  exempt  organizations  in  any  calendar  quar- 
ter, the  exception  applies  separately  with  respect 
to  each  organization." 

The  second  condition  is  concerned  with  services 
performed  in  the  employ  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies  exempt  under  section  101  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  section  of  the  Code 
relates  to  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  which  are 
operated  under  the  "lodge  system,"  or  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  members  of  a  society  so 
operating.  Operation  under  a  "lodge  system" 
refers  to  a  society  which  carries  on  its  activities 
imder  a  form  of  organization  made  up  of  local 
branches,  largely  self-governing,  chartered  by  a 
parent  organization  called  lodges,  chapters,  or  the 
like.^  Two  types  of  services  are  contemplated  in 
this  subdivision:  those  performed  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  dues  or  premiums  for  the 
society  and  those  which  may  be  described  as  the 
"ritualistic  services"  of  the  society. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  when 
service  performed  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  dues  was  performed  "away  from  the  home  of- 
fice." The  view  has  been  advanced  that  this 
phrase  should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  method 
by  which  the  dues  were  collected.  Thus,  when 
the  secretary  of  a  local  lodge  did  not  collect  dues 
and  premiums  for  the  grand  lodge  but,  on  behalf 
and  in  the  employ  of  the  local  lodge — the  local 
lodge  in  turn  paying  a  certain  sum  in  the  nature 
of  an  assessment  to  the  grand  lodge — such  secre- 
taiy  might  be  said  not  to  be  performing  service 
"away  from  the  home  oflBce."  Conversely,  if 
the  fraternal  beneficiar}-  society  operated  under 
a  system  whereby  the  local  secret^ary  collected 
dues  and  premiums  which  were  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  grand  lodge,  then  such  secretary  shoidd 
be  deemed  to  be  performmg  service  "away  from 
the  home  office."  However,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  term  "home  office" 
refers  to  the  central  parent  organization  or  "na- 
tional headquarters"  of  the  society,  and  that  all 
services  performed  away  from  such  home  office  in 


"  BSB  Reg.  No.  3,  MO.  403.817(b). 

••  Incoms  Tax  RcpilatloDS  No.  103, 9«e.  19.101  (3). 
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connection  with  the  collection  of  dues  and  pre- 
miums, whether  performed  on  behalf  of  the  central 
organization  or  of  the  local  organizations,  are 
exempt.  Thus,  it  was  held  recently  that  the 
services  of  a  clerk  employed  in  a  local  council  of  a 
national  beneficiary  society  in  the  collection  of 
insurance  premiums  and  membership  dues  and 
in  clerical  work  directly  coimected  therewith 
were  performed  "away  from  the  home  ofiice" 
within  the  meaning  of  this  exception. 

The  third  subdivision  excepts  service  performed 
in  the  employ  of  an  organization  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  101  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code  if 
such  service  is  performed  by  a  student  who  is 
enrolled  and  is  regularly  attending  classes  at  a 
school,  college,  or  university.  The  term  "school, 
college,  or  university"  within  the  meaning  of  this 
exception  is  to  be  taken  in  its  commonly  or 
generally  accepted  sense.*'  This  exception  does 
not  apply  to  service  performed  by  a  student  during 
the  summer  vacation  between  academic  years.'" 
The  view  has  been  expressed  that  this  exception 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  persons  as  are 
primarily  occupied  as  students  and  are  only 
incidentally  engaged  in  part-time  employment; 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  regular  full-time  employment  and  are  attending 
after-work  classes  only  incidentally.  While  this 
view  is  tenable  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  statutory  requirements  seem  to  deal  in  large 
part  with  incidental  or  part-time  services,  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  its  conformity  to  the 
pertinent  statutory  language  and  to  the  regulation 
interpretative  of  this  exception.  No  distinction  is 
apparent  in  the  exception  itself  between  the 
attendance  of  classes,  whether  at  day  or  night 
school.  Moreover,  the  regulation  states  that 
"the  amount  of  remuneration  for  services  per- 
formed .  .  .  the  type  of  services,  and  the 
place  where  such  services  are  performed  are 
immaterial."  The  statutory  test  is  stated  as 
"the  character  of  the  organization  in  whose 
employ  the  services  are  performed  and  the  status 
of  the  employee  as  a  student  enrolled  and  regu- 
larly attending  classes  at  a  school,  college,  or 
university."*' 


"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.817  (d);  Internal  Revenue  Regulations  No.  106, 
sec.  402.217  (d). 
M  4S5  S.  S.  T.  404. 


Employment  Covered  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment  Act 

As  originally  enacted,  neither  the  benefit  and 
contribution  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
nor  those  of  the  various  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  excluded  services  performed 
for  railroad  carriers  and  their  affiliates.  When 
legislation  establishing  separate  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  systems  for  railroad 
workers  was  subsequently  enacted,  however,  pro- 
visions were  included,  designed  to  make  the  rail- 
road and  the  social  security  programs  mutually 
exclusive.  Section  17  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  amended  the  definition  of  "employ- 
ment" in  title  II  "  to  exclude  therefrom  services 
performed  by  an  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  i 
1  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  an  "em- 
ployer" as  defined  therein;  and  section  9  of  the, 
Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1 937  '^  similarly  amended 
the  tax  provisions  of  title  VIII." 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939 
expressly  mcorporated  this  exception  of  railroad 
services,'*  by  excluding  from  "employment"  serv- 
ices performed  by  an  individual  as  an  employee ; 
(of  an  "employer")  or  an  employee  representative  | 
as  defined  in  section  1532  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.     Section  1532  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code ' 
is  substantially  identical  with  section  1  of  the  Rail- 1 
road   Retirement  Act   and   provides   in  part   aS; 
follows: 

(a)   The  term  "employer"  means  any  carrier  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  and  any  company  which' 
is  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 

»>The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  first  amended  title  II  by  provid- 
ing in  sec.  15  as  follows;  "The  term  'employment,'  as  defined  in  subsection , 
(b)  of  section  210  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  not  include  sorv-  i 
ice  performed  in  the  employ  of  a  carrier  as  defined  in  subdivision  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935."  49  Stat.  974  (1935).  The  • 
language  of  this  exception  was  changed  by  sec.  17  of  the  act  of  1937  (50  Stat.  \ 
317).    For  historical  note  see  45  U.  S.  C.  §228  q.  (1940).  | 

"  Sec.  11  of  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1935  first  amended  title  VIII  of  the  , 
Social  Security  Act  to  correspond  with  the  1935  amendment  of  title  II  (49  I 
Stat.  976  (1935) ).  Sec.  9  of  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937  (50  Stat.  439  (1937) , '; 
45  U.  S.  C.  §269(1940)), was  superseded  by  sec.  1426  (b)  (9)  of  subch.  .\  of  I 
ch.  9  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (1939)  (53  Stat.  17S  (1939),  26  U.  S.  C.  j 
§  1426  (b)  (9)  (1940) ).  1 

01  Likewise,  sec.  13  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  .\ct  amended 
the  definition  of  employment  in  sec.  907  of  title  IX  (52  Stat.  1110  (1938),  j 
45  U.  S.  O.  §363(1940)).    Sec.  1007  (c)  (9)  of  subch.  C  ofch.9of  the  Interna]  | 
Revenue  Code  (1939)  (26  U.  S.  C.  §  16(17  (c)  (9)  (1940))  e-rpressly  excludes 
such  services  from  employment  under  the  Federal  Unemploj-ment  Tax  Act.  ■ 
All  51  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  exclude  such  services.    See 
e.  g.  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  (Supp.  1941)  §  17.545  (7)  (c);  N.  Y.  Labor  Law  (Mc- 1 
Kinney  Supp.  1941)  §  502.1.  (4)  (a)  (4);  Ohio  General  Code  (Page,  Supp.  ' 
1941)  §  1345-1  c.D.  (11).  ; 

M  Sec.  209  (b)  (9). 
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such  carriers  or  under  common  control  therewith,  and 
which  operates  any  equipment  or  facility  or  performs  any 
service  (except  trucking  service,  casual  service,  and  the 
casual  operation  of  equipment  or  facilities)  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  by  rail- 
road, or  the  receipt,  delivery,  elevation,  transfer  in  transit, 
refrigeration  or  icing,  storage,  or  handling  of  property 
transported  by  railroad  .  .  ." 

(h)  The  term  "carrier"  means  an  express  company, 
sleeping-car  company,  or  carrier  by  railroad,  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  construc- 
tion under  the  provision  is  the  meaning  of  "in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property  by  railroad,  or  the  receipt,  dehvery, 
elevation,  transfer  in  transit,  refrigeration  or 
icing,  storage,  or  handling  of  property  transported 
by  railroad."  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Securitj'  Agency  has  maintamed  that  smce 
this  language  was  derived  from  section  1  (3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,'°  and  smce  its  legis- 
lative history  shows  that  its  meaning  was  intended 
to  be  the  same,°'  it  should  be  construed  to  apply 
only  to  such  carrier  affiliates  as  perform  services 
which  a  common  carrier  by  railroad  has  by  its 
tariffs  undertaken  to  perform.  The  only  appellate 
court  which  has  construed  this  provision  is  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,^'  which  held  that  a  railroad  sub- 
sidiary which  is  engaged  exclusively  in  carriage 
by  water  and  wliich  participates  in  tirrough  routes 
and  joint  rates  with  its  parent  company  and  other 
railroads  and  transships  freight  to  and  from  the 
cars  of  the  railroads  with  wliich  it  interchanges 
freight,  but  performs  no  services  which  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  would  be  regarded  as 
"services  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property  by  railroad,"  is  not  an 
"employer"  merely  because  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  extension  of  the  railroad's  Imes  and  because 
its  operations  are  profitable  to  the  parent  company. 

A  "noncarrier"  company  wliich  performs  serv- 
ices  "in  connection  with  the   transportation   of 

"63  Stat.  181  (1939),  26  U.  S.  C.  {  1532  (1940);  M  Stat.  785  (1940). 

"  24  Stat.  379  (1887),  49  D.  S.  C.  §  1  (1940)  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  20, 
1006,34  Stat.  584  (1906). 

"  Hearings  befuro  Senate  Committee  on  Interstnto  Commerce  on  S.  3266, 
73d  Coog.,  2d  scs.«:.,  pp.  10-11,  57-68,  14,^140;  HcarlnRS  before  Hou.sc  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  H.  R.  7050,  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  17-21; 
Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  [H.  R.  69501,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  17-18,  134; 
Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Carriers  Taxing  Act  of  1937 
IH.  R.  6448],  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  7, 9;  Hearings  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  on  S.  2395,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  12-13. 

"  Allen  T.  Octan  Sttamship  Co.  o/  Sarannah.  123  F.  (2d)  4«9  (C.  C.  A.  5tb, 
IMl). 


passengers  or  property  by  railroad  .  .  .  etc.," is 
an  "employer"  within  tlie  quoted  definition  if  it 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  such  carriers 
or  under  coniiiion  control  tlicrcwilh.  Tlie  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  held 
that  a  corporation  is  "controlled"  by  a  railroad 
when  it  is,  for  all  jiractical  puri)ose5,  no  more  than 
a  separately  uicorporated  department  of  a  rail- 
road, as  is  the  case  when  the  great  majority  of  its 
business  consists  of  services  performed  for  the 
railroad  and  its  contract  with  the  railroad  is 
terminable  at  will  or  on  very  short  notice. 

A  somewhat  difficult  problem  arises  when  com- 
panies, such  as  stockyard  companies,  wliich  are 
engaged  almost  entirely  in  the  performance  of 
noncarrier  operations  perform  a  small  amount  of 
carrier  operations.  The  Social  Security  Board 
holds  that  if  a  company  keeps  daily  man-hour 
records  showing  the  time  spent  by  the  employees 
on  each  type  of  work  the  carrier  operations  will  be 
segi-egated  from  the  noncamer  operations.  The 
latter  are  covered,  of  course,  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  and  the  former  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  Whether  or  in  what  circumstances 
segregation  can  be  made  in  the  absence  of  such 
records  has  not  been  fully  delernuned. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  an  individual 
is  an  "employee"  if  he  is  "in  the  service  of"  one 
or  more  "employers"  for  compensation.*®  Occa- 
sionally, even  when  the  status  of  companies  as 
"employers"  has  been  resolved,  some  question 
remains  whether  individuals  are  in  the  service  of 
a  "nonemployer"  company  or  an  "employer" 
company.  This  question  must  be  determined 
accordmg  to  the  criteria  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  an  employment  relationship  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Wien  the  problem  is  which 
of  two  independent  companies  employs  an  indi- 
vidual, a  particular  factor  may  indicate  a  degree 
of  control  which  diflei-s  from  tlmt  wliich  would 
arise  when  the  problem  is  whether  the  individual 
is  an  employee  or  an  independent  contractor.  In 
some  cases,  for  example,  an  independent  company 
contracts  to  handle  the  freight  for  a  railroad  at 
given  points,  and  selects,  hires,  pays,  and  super- 
vises workmen  to  carry  out  its  contract  obligations. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  rendered  opuiions  that  such  workmen 
are  employed  by  the  independent  company  and 


-  S>-c.  I!32  (b);  63  Stat.  183  (lin»),  as  uncnded  Ad(.  13,  IMO,  by  M  Slat. 
;8A  (1»40),  20  1 .  8.  C.  1 1S32  (I»40>. 
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not  by  the  railroad  to  which  it  is  under  contract. 
Detailed  synchronization  with  railroad  activities, 
while  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  com- 
pany's contract,  does  not  render  its  employees  the 
employees  of  the  railroad.  A  Federal  district 
court  decision,'  accords  with  this  view  in  holding 
the  noncontrolled  company  under  contract  to  the 
railroad  to  be  an  independent  contractor  and  not 
properly  taxable  under  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act. 

Federal  Employment 

In  construing  the  Federal-employment  excep- 
tion,^ considerable  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
question  what  constitutes  an  "instrumentality" 
of  the  United  States.  The  significant  develop- 
ments relating  to  services  affected  by  this  excep- 
tion have  been  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with 
a  projection  of  the  theories  previously  discussed.' 

A  closer  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  this 
exception  has  resulted  in  the  denial  of  this  exemp- 
tion to  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  *  and  to  State-chartered  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  The  position 
had  previously  been  taken  that  these  financial 
institutions  were  identified  as  "instrumentalities" 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  two  factors:  that 
they  were  (1)  subject  to  designation  as  fiscal  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  (2)  subject  to 
control  and  supervision  by  the  Government. 
Upon  reexamination  of  the  question,  however,  it 
was  decided  that  enterprises  of  this  kind  may  not 
be  regarded  as  Federal  instrumentalities  because 
of  the  isolated  ch'cumstance  that  they  perform 
some  service  for  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
fiscal  capacity  or  that  they  may  be  subject  to 
some  degree  of  control  and  supervision  by  the 
Government. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  during  the  current 
year  that  no  special  weight  need  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  a  venture  is  organized  under  a  Fed- 
eral charter  granted  under  the  terms  of  a  general 
permissive  statute.  That  fact  appears  to  be 
merely  incidental  to  the  chief  inquiry:  Is  the  or- 
ganization operated  as  a  private  institution  and 
in  the  main  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  pri- 
vate ends,  even  though  an  important  public  policy 

'  New  England  Frtight  Handling  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Hassdl,  33  F.  Supp.  610  (D. 
Mass.  1940). 

'  Sec.  209  (b)  (6);  and  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  sec.  210  (b)  (6). 

i  The  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  78-80. 

•  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin:  A&C  Mim,  Coll.  No.  6323,  Jan.  31,  1942,  re- 
versing Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  XV-40,  S.  S.  T.  44,  and  XVI-9,  S.  S.  T. 
109. 


is  served  in  the  performance,  or  is  it  operated  as 
an  institution  of  the  Government  and  dedicated 
in  the  main  to  the  achievement  of  public  ends? 
These  views  have  required  reconsideration  of  the 
rulings  exempting  federally  chartered  members  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  Federal 
credit  unions  chartered  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  the  term  "governmental  in- 
strumentality" to  agencies  which  are  either  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  are  exempt  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1410  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  virtue  of  any  other  provision  of 
law.^  Accordmgly,  services  rendered  subsequent 
to  December  31,  1939,  for  national  banks.  State 
and  federally  chartered  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and  State  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  subject 
to  the  coverage  and  contribution  provisions  of  the 
social  security  laws.  The  chief  questions  which 
have  arisen  to  date  in  connection  with  the  amended 
definition  of  Federal  instrumentaUties  involve  the 
determination  whether  particular  organizations 
are  "wholly  owned"  by  the  United  States. 

For  the  most  part,  the  cases  posing  this  ques- 
tion concern  organizations  located  on  Government 
property,  subject  to  varying  degrees  of  Federal 
supervision  and  operated  principally  for  the  con- 
venience of  Government  personnel.  These  organ- 
izations include  post  exchanges,  officers'  clubs  and 
messes,  ships'  service  departments,  cafeterias, 
lunchrooms,  stores,  and  similar  facilities.  The 
position  has  been  taken  that  these  organizations 
are  not  "whoUy  owned"  by  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  agreed  also  that  the  following  inquiries, 
among  others,  are  to  be  made  in  all  cases  in  which 
sole  ownership  by  the  United  States  is  an  issue: 
whether  the  Government  has  (1)  legal  title  to,  or 
beneficial  or  reversionary  interest  in,  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  property;  (2)  the  power  of  control  and 
supervision  over  its  operation;  (3)  the  power  to 
dispose  of  its  profits;  and  (4)  any  responsibility 
for  its  losses.  It  is  believed  that  if  any  of  these 
indicia  of  exclusive  ownership  is  not  present  in  a 
given  case,  it  may  safely  be  answered  that  the 
organization  is  not  "wholly  owned"  by  the  United 
States,  as  that  term  was  intended  by  Congress. 

A  further  problem  in  connection  with  Federal 
employment  was  raised  during  the  current  year  as 


'Sec.  209(b)(6). 
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a  result  of  the  conunandeering  of  privately  owned 
plants,  engaged  in  producing  war  material,  by  the 
United  States  under  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  convert  the  employees  of  such  plants, 
during  the  period  of  Federal  operation,  into  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  hence  to  except 
theii"  services  in  such  plants  from  coverage  by  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system. 

State  Employment 

The  benefit  and  taxing  provisions  of  the  Social 
Secm-ity  Act  of  1935  except  from  "employment" 
services  performed  for  a  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  an  instrumentality  of  either  or  both."  The 
exception  was  predicated  upon  the  concept  of 
intergovernmental  immunity  from  taxation.  The 
basis  of  such  inmiunity  is  the  protection  of  the  dual 
system  of  government  operatmg  in  a  common 
territorial  sphere  by  insulating  each  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  essential  governmental  powers  against 
interference  by  the  other. 

Few  problems  ordinarily  occur  in  determining 
whether  an  employer  is  a  State  government.  For 
example,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Eastern  Division, 
held  ^  that  services  performed  by  a  receiver  for  a 
State  bank  appointed  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose  fees  were 
paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the  insolvent  bank,  con- 
stituted employment  for  the  State,  and  were  ex- 
cepted imder  title  II  of  the  Social  Secmity  Act. 
On  appeal,  however,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  holding  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
and  held  that  the  receiver  was  not  an  employee 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  but  rather  was  an  employee 
of  the  banking  corporation,  whose  legal  existence 
was  not  terminated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver. 

Difficulties  frequently  arise  in  determining 
whether  the  employer  is  a  "political  subdivision" 
of  a  State.  The  determmation,  of  course,  is  not 
controUed  by  the  particular  characterization  of 
the  body  by  the  State.  It  has  been  the  view  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  that  the  term  must  be  constriied  ui  light 
of  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Congress  and  of 
the  policy  underlying  the  social  security  legisla- 

•SoclalSccurlty  Act  of  1935,  sees.  210  fb)  (6),  811(b)  (7),  (107(c)  (6). 

'John  A.  CarroU  v.  Social  Security  Board,  44  F.  Sup.  700  (1041).  Rev. 
(C.  C.  A.  7).  C.  C.  H.  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  (Fed.)  |00OS.  June 
2S.I942. 


tion.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  govcniniciiliil  units  to  which  lliero  lias 
been  a  proper  delegation  of  the  powers  of  sover- 
eignty in  a  specified  geograj)liicul  territory. 
Counties,  municipalities,  villages,  school  districts, 
u-rigation  districts,  park  districts,  and  wator- 
unprovement  districts  are  the  most  common 
exanii)les  of  political  subdivisions.' 

The  attributes  generally  characteristic  of  politi- 
cal subdivisions  are  the  voluntary  organization  and 
operation  of  the  subdivision  by  individuals  living 
ui  a  defined  geographical  unit;  the  establishment 
of  the  subdivision  under  statutory  authority  for  a 
public  purpose;  the  power  to  tax,  to  le\^  special 
assessments,  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main; the  exercise  of  powers  relating  to  police,  fire, 
sanitation,  and  like  matters  in  the  territorial  unit; 
the  power  to  dissolve  the  subdivision  by  individ- 
uals forming  it;  the  subjection  of  the  subdivision 
to  control  and  supervision  by  the  State  from  which 
it  derives  its  powers.' 

As  in  the  case  of  Federal  employment,  the  most 
difficidt  problems  arise  in  determining  whether  an 
organization  is  an  "instrumentality"  of  a  State  or 
pohtical  subdivision  or  both.  The  view  that  the 
organization  must  be  such  as  to  partake  of  consti- 
tutional immunity  from  intergovernmental  inter- 
ference, in  order  to  be  deemed  an  instrumentaUty 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  was  not  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  early  administration  of  the  legis- 
lation."" That  test  has  received  increasing  accept- 
ance. Accordingly,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
in  each  case  to  ascertain  whether  the  organization 
was  created  primarily  for  the  exercise  of  an  essen- 
tial governmental  function  and  whether  the  tax 
woidd  cast  a  direct  burden  or  result  in  substantial 
interference  with  the  State  or  political  subdivision. 
The  chief  inquiiy ,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Federal 
instrumentalities,  is  whether  the  organization  is  in 
fact  a  private  institution  devoted  to  private  pur- 
poses or  whether  it  is  in  fact  organized  and  oper- 
ated as  an  arm  of  the  government.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  State  legislature  specifically  provides  that 
certain  organizations  shall  be  deemed  instni- 
mentalities  and  agencies  of  the  State  government 
does  not  necessarily  invest  them  with  constitu- 
tional immunity.     The  District  Court  of  Texas 

I  S.  S.  T.  W:  9.  9.  T.  98.  S.  8.  T.  169  (30  Op.  A.  O,  2,13.  1914). 
•  See  Slate,  Oarrtl  A.  Lidecker  el  a\.  v.  Drainage  and  Water  Commiuionen  of 
EngUwooil.il  N.  J.L.  IM. 
i<«8D  R<<(.  No.  2.  lit.  10. 
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held  that  a  State  bank,  operated  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ing of  the  State,  was  not  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  regardless  of  the 
provision  in  the  State  law  which  provided  that 
such  corporation  be  deemed  an  instrumentality  of 
the  State." 

The  exemption  of  State  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities from  Federal  taxation  is  limited  to  those 
which  are  of  a  strictly  governmental  character, 
and  does  not  extend  to  those  used  by  the  State  in 
carrying  on  an  ordinary  private  business.'^  Within 
this  rule  fall  all  financial  institutions  which  are  in 
reaUty  private  organizations  estabUshed  to  accom- 
plish a  private  end  and  only  incidentally  to  serve 
a  public  purpose.  Included  in  these  categories  are 
credit  unions  organized  under  State  law,'^  fire 
associations  organized  imder  State  law,'*  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.'"  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  a  volunteer  fii'e  department 
in  Pennsylvania  was  held  to  be  an  instrumentaUty 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State,'"  but  this 
ruling  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
ture so  created  and  caused  it  to  be  operated. 
A  company  operating  under  PWA  and  State  high- 
way contracts  financed  by  relifif  funds  was  held 
not  to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  State." 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939 
narrowed  the  exemption  of  State  instrumentali- 
ties so  as  to  apply  it  only  to  instrumentaHties 
which  are  wholly  owned  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  or  are  constitutionally  immune  from 
Federal  taxation.''  The  criteria  for  determining 
a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  are  similar  to  that  used  in 
determining  the  like  exemption  pertaining  to 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States."  When, 
however,  it  is  concluded  that  complete  ownership 


"  First  Slate  Bank  of  Oainesville  v.  Thomas,  38  F.  Supp.  849  (May  22, 1941), 
District  Court,  N.  D.  Texas,  Dallas  Division.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota,  services  for  such  a  bank  were  held  to  be  exempt 
(S.  S.  T.  133).  In  North  Dakota  v.  Olson,  33  F.  (2d)  848  (appeal  dismissed  280 
U.  S.  628),  the  court  stated  that  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  was  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  State. 

"  This  theory  was  clearly  and  authoritatively  announced  in  the  leading 
case  of  South  Carolina  v.  United  States,  199  U.  S.  437,  26  Sup.  Ct.  110  (1906), 
in  which  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  license  agents  of  the  State  in 
carrying  on  a  liquor  business  was  upheld. 

"  S.  S.  T.  275. 

»  S.  S.T.  246. 

»S.  S.T.  111. 

»  S.  S.  T.  250. 

"  S.  S.  T.  14. 

1'  Sec.  209  (b)  (7);  and  Interna!  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  sees.  1426  (b) 
(7),  1607  (c)  (7).    A  few  States  have  adopted  similar  restrictions. 

i«  H.  Rept.  728,  76th  Cong.,  1939,  p.  47.    S.  Rept.  734, 76th  Cong.,  1939,  p.  66. 


lies  in  the  State  or  political  subdivision,  there 
remains  the  difficult  problem  of  determining 
whether  the  organization  is  an  instrumentaUty. 
The  Board  has  adopted  for  this  purpose  the 
strict  test  of  intergovernmental  immunity  in 
view  of  the  undoubted  intention  of  Congress  to 
limit  and  not  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion in  any  case. 

Foreign  Employment 

While  the  benefit  and  taxing  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  contained  no  excep- 
tion from  "employment"  of  services  performed 
for  a  foreign  government  or  an  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government,  the  amendments  of 
1939  provided  that  such  services  be  exempted.^ 
The  exemption  from  taxation  was  made  retro- 
active so  that  no  tax  shall  be  collected  with 
respect  to  such  service  rendered  prior  to  January 
1,  1940,  and  any  tax  theretofore  paid  shall  be 
refunded.^' 

Services  performed  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign 
government  include  services  by  consuls  ^^  and 
their  staffs  and  by  nondiplomatic  representatives. 
In  addition,  services  performed  in  the  employ  of 
an  instrumentality  wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment  are   excepted,  subject  to  two  provisos: 

(A)  If  the  service  is  of  a  character  similar  to  that  per- 
formed in  foreign  countries  by  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  an  instrumentality  thereof;  and 
(B)  If  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  foreign  government,  with  respect 
to  whose  instrumentality  and  employees  thereof  exemp- 
tion is  claimed,  grants  an  equivalent  exemption  with 
respect  to  similar  service  performed  in  the  foreign  country 
by  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of 
instrumentalities  thereof. 

Undoubtedly,  the  purpose  of  the  exemption 
was  to  include  within  the  terms  of  the  social 
security  legislation  the  reciprocal  immunity  from 
taxation  which  one  sovereign  power  accords  to 
another  under  recognized  canons  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  application  of  the  exceptions  in  specific 
cases  has  involved  for  the  most  part  the  determi- 
nation of  questions  of  fact.  There  have  been 
few,  if  any,  problems  with  respect  to  employment 
by  a  foreign  government. 

"Sec.  209  (b)  (II)  and  (12);  and  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended, 
sees.  1426  (b)  (II)  and  (12)  and  1607  (c)  (11)  and  (12). 

"  Sec.  902  (f). 

n  Sec.  209(b)  (12);  and  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  sees.  1426  (b) 
(12)  and  1607(c)  (12). 
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The  difficulties  have  arisen  largely  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  apiplication  of  the  provisos  relating 
to  wholly  owned  instrumentalities  and  have  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  does  not  always  have  instrumentalities  in 
foreign  countries  performing  services  of  a  cluiracter 
similar  to  those  performed  by  the  foreign  instru- 
mentality in  this  country.  Both  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  ami  the  Social  Security  Board 
have  adopted  a  liberal  approach  to  the  problem. 
Thus,  if  any  agency  or  representative  of  the  United 
States  is  performing  services  in  a  foreign  country 
of  a  Idnd  like  those  performed  in  this  coimtry  by  a 
particular  foreign  instrumentality,  the  view  has 
been  taken  that  the  terms  of  the  proviso  have 
been  fidfilled  even  though  the  two  agencies  are 
different  in  kind  and  do  not  otherwise  resemble 
each  other  in  theii-  activities,  '\^1len  no  similar 
services  are  to  be  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof  in  a 
foreign  country,  an  anomalous  situation  is  pre- 
sented. Although  it  does  not  appear  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
social  security  legislation  to  employees  of  wholly 
owned  instrumentaUties  in  such  cases,  the  literal 
terms  of  the  proviso  woidd  require  such  a  con- 
struction. In  all  cases  in  which  the  Secretary'  of 
State  has  certified  that  the  foreign  government 
grants  equivalent  exemption  for  sei-vices  per- 
formed by  a  particular  instrimientality  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  no  further 
inquiry'  is  ordinarily  made. 

These  and  like  constructions  in  this  connection 
present  some  need  for  clarification  in  terms  of 
policy  or  by  way  of  legislative  amendment.  The 
war  emergency,  however,  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  such  questions  have 
arisen,  and  the  matter  does  not  appear  at  this 
time  to  warrant  extensive  consideration. 

Family  Employment 

In  the  1039  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Congress  excluded  from  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  services  rendered  within 
a  family  relationship,  that  is,  "service  performed  by 
an  individual  in  the  employ  of  his  son,  daughter, 
or  spouse,  and  service  performed  by  a  child  under 
the  age  of  21  in  the  employ  of  his  father  or 
mother."  Prior  to  1939,  under  the  definition  of 
"employment"  in  the  old-age  benefit  section,  a 
minor  child  performing  services  for  his  parent  was 
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not  covered  unless  a  bona  fide  employment  rela- 
tionship was  shown  by  satisfactory  proof  of  eman- 
cipation so  as  to  overcome  the  presumption  that 
the  designated  remuneration  was  not  furni.slied 
because  of  the  family  relationship  aside  from  the 
services  performed .^^  A  similar  exception  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unemployment  compensation  acts  of 
most  States.'*  In  creating  tliis  exception,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  possibility  of  collusion  in 
building  up  wage  credits  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.'*  Not  every  type 
of  family  employment  is  excluded.  For  example, 
services  performed  by  a  child  for  his  parent  are 
excluded  only  if  the  child  is  under  the  age  of  21. 

Services  performed  by  or  for  in-laws,  regardless 
of  age,  are  generally  not  within  the  exception. 
On  the  other  hand,  services  performed  by  a  foster 
parent  or  by  a  stepparent  in  the  employ  of  his  or 
her  foster  child  or  stepchild,  and  by  a  child,  if 
midcr  the  age  of  21,  in  tlie  employ  of  his  or  her 
foster  parent  or  stepparent,  are  excepted.**  Like- 
wise, employment  of  a  parent  by  his  or  her  il- 
legitimate or  adopted  child  is  similarly  excluded 
from  coverage.  Services  performed  by  a  parent 
for  the  estate  of  his  deceased  child,  however,  are 
not  excepted,  since  the  estate  may  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  employmg  entity. 

The  relationship  defijiitions  of  title  II  imposing 
special  eligibility  requirements  for  benefits  to  sur- 
vivoi-s  and  dependents  benefits  are  not  applicable 
to  the  family  employment  exception.  "Child"  is 
defined  in  terms  of  dependency  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  under  the  benefit  provisions  of  the 
act,"  a  definition  not  present  in  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act.  The  omission  in  the  latter 
act,  coupled  with  the  use  of  identical  language 
excepting  family  employment  from  both  the  unem- 
plo3'ment  and  old-age  insurance  programs,  indi- 
cates that  the  term  "child"  m  the  exception  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  with  reference  to  section 
209  (k). 

The  exception  of  family  emplojTnent  does  not 
apply  to  services  performed  for  corporations, 
regardless  of  the  relationship  of  the  employee  to 

■>  Sc«  S.  S.  T.  £JS  hoMlDi!  that  tbo  Talus  o(  board  and  lodflng  hmiUbcd 
a  wife  and  minor  child  was  not  waft*,  altbouch  an  amploytncnl  relationship 
was  found  to  exist,  since  the  emplojer  wai  otbanrin  obligated  to  ramlsh 
same. 

M  The  laws  of  a  few  Stales,  amoni  tbam  New  York,  cootaln  TwlaUoiii 
railing  to  extend  the  exemption  to  a  fatber  or  mother  In  the  emptor  o(  a  son 
or  dauKhtcr. 

"  H.  Kept.  7M,  7«th  Con«.,  1»S».  p.  46 :  9.  Kept.  734.  7«h  Conf ..  ItW.  p.  58. 

"S.  S.  T.  313. 

"Sec.  ao«(k). 
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the  individuals  comprising  the  corporation,  or  for 
partnerships,^  imless  the  designated  degrees  of 
family  relationship  exist  between  the  employee 
and  each  of  the  individual  partners  comprising 
the  partnership.^'  Originally,  the  Social  Security 
Board  regulations  merely  provided  that  "services 
performed  in  the  employ  of  a  person  other  than 
an  individual  (such  as  a  corporation  or  partner- 
ship) are  not  within  the  exception."  It  was 
argued  that  this  definition  did  not  except  services 
performed  for  a  partnership  composed  of  persons 
each  of  whom  was  within  the  prohibited  degree  of 
family  relationship  to  the  employee.  To  clarify 
this  ambiguity,  the  regulations  were  amended  to 
provide:  "Services  performed  in  the  employ  of  a 
corporation  are  not  within  the  exception.  Serv- 
ices performed  in  the  employ  of  a  partnership  are 
not  within  the  exception  unless  the  requisite 
family  relationship  existed  between  the  employee 
and  each  of  the  individual  partners  comprising  the 
partnership." 

Included  and  Excluded  Services 

Section  209  (c)  deals  with  the  situation  of  an 
employee  who  is  engaged  by  the  same  employer 
in  both  covered  and  excepted  services  during  the 
same  pay  period.  It  is  provided  that  if  the 
services  performed  during  one-haK  or  more  of  the 
pay  period  (of  not  more  than  31  consecutive  days) 
are  covered,  all  the  services  are  deemed  covered; 
but  if  less  than  one-half  of  such  services  are 
covered,  none  is  deemed  covered.^" 

This  section  has  been  interpreted  as  applying 
only  to  situations  in  which  the  covered  and  ex- 
cepted services  are  segregable.  That  is,  if  a 
reasonable  approximation  can  be  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent,  respectively,  in  covered  and 
excepted  services,  the  rule  is  appUed,  and  the 
problem  is  merely  one  of  ascertaining  the  type  of 
service  in  which  the  employee  spent  the  greater 
time.  But  if  no  such  approximation  can  be  made, 
the  section  is  not  applicable,  and  if  the  covered 
services  are  "substantial"  aU  the  employee's  serv- 
ices are  deemed  covered.  Two  principal  questions 
thus  arise:  (1)  in  what  circumstances  can  it  be 

"  S.  S.  T.  33. 

"  SSB  Bep.  No.  3,  sec.  403.S11.  See  also  SchwarUvmn,  rt  at.  v.  Milter, 
IndusMcl  Commissioner,  262  App.  Div.  635,  30  N.  Y.  (2d)  Sup.  882  (1941), 
affirmed  without  opinioD,  by  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  Apr.  23,  1942, 
C.  C.  H.,  Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  18318,  holding  salaries  of  hus- 
bands of  individuals  composing  a  partnership  not  eiempt  from  the  State's 
unemployment  insurance  contributions. 

w  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.80". 


said  that  a  reasonable  approximation  can  be  made; 
and   (2)   what  constitutes  "substantial"   service  j 
when  no  reliable  approximation  can  be  made.         ' 

Section  209  (c)  was  held  applicable  to  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  rendered  part  of  his  services 
in  the  growing  area  of  a  greenhouse  (excepted)  and 
part  in  selling,  and  for  whom  it  could  be  deter- 
mined in  what  type  of  service  he  spent  more  than 
half  his  time  during  each  pay  period.  In  another 
case  it  was  held  that  the  rule  should  be  applied  to 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  kept  books  for,  and 
performed  service  relating  to,  the  farm  operated 
by  the  employer  (excepted)  and  employer's  farms 
rented  to  tenants. 

The  question  has  been  presented  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  section  to  the  situation  of  an 
employee  who  was  paid  on  a  different  scale  and  at 
different  pay  periods  for  his  covered  employment 
as  club  manager  and  his  excepted  employment  in 
collecting  club  dues.  It  was  held  that  the  section 
was  applicable  to  all  the  services  performed  by 
this  employee.  If  the  rule  that  separate  payments 
make  this  section  inappHcable  were  followed,  such 
arrangements  might  intentionally  be  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  effect  of  this  section. 

Section  209  (b)  provides  that  covered  services 
must  be  performed  within  the  United  States, 
which  raises  the  question  whether  section  209  (c) 
applies  when  a  part  of  the  employee's  service  for 
the  employer  is  performed  within  the  United 
States  and  a  part  in  another  country.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  section  applies  only  to  services 
performed  within  the  United  States.  This  ruling 
has  the  effect  of  avoiding  troublesome  problems 
of  jm-isdiction. 

Wage  Problems 

Benefits  under  the  old-age  and  siu-vivors  insur- 
ance program  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
"wages"  ^  paid  to  an  individual  in  covered 
employment.  Since  the  wage  records  of  the  Board 
are  evidence  of  the  amoimts  of  wages  and  the 
periods  in  which  they  were  paid  and  the  absence 
of  an  entry  is  evidence  that  no  such  wages  were 
paid,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  each  wage  earner 
that  his  wages  be  accurately  recorded  as  to  both 
the  amounts  and  the  time  of  payment.^    The 

>  The  term  "wages"  Is  used  thioagbout  this  discussion  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  sec.  209  (a). 
« Sec.  205(c)  (1). 
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wage-record  entries  become  conclusive  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  following  the  year  in  which  such 
wages  were  paid  or  are  alleged  to  have  been  paid.' 
Within  the  4-year  period  a  wage  earner  can  chal- 
lenge the  accuracy  of  any  entry  and  present  evi- 
dence to  support  his  request  for  a  wage-record 
revision.''  Requests  for  wage-record  revisions  and 
claims  for  benefits  have  raised  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions on  both  amount  and  time  of  wage  payments. 
The  regulations  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
provide  that  "the  name  by  which  the  remuneration 
for  employment  is  designated  is  immaterial"  and 
that  "the  basis  upon  which  the  remuneration  is 
paid  is  immaterial  in  deterniining  whether  the 
remimeration  constitutes  wages."  ^ 

What  Are  Wages? 

The  term  "wages"  is  defined  as  "all  remunera- 
tion for  employment."  The  payments  must  have 
resulted  from  and  arisen  out  of  employment,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  II  of  the  act. 

While  practically  all  questionable  wage  items 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  could  be 
adjudicated  in  accordance  with  this  formula,  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  added 
some  specific  exceptions  to  wages.  These  excep- 
tions, as  well  as  the  questions  relating  to  the  time 
of  payment  of  wages  and  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  wages  paid  in  kind,  are  dis- 
cussed subsequently  in  this  article. 

Among  the  types  of  remuneration  which  business 
usage  has  designated  by  terms  other  than  wages 
but  which  may  nevertheless  be  remuneration  for 
employment  are  allowances,  advances,  bonuses, 
dismissal  pay,  sick  pay,  and  vacation  pay.'  The 
common  factor  of  these  special  types  of  remuner- 
ation is  that  they  are  all  payments  made  by  em- 
ployers to  their  employees. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  transfer  of  funds  from 
employer  to  employee,  even  during  the  period  of 
an  employment  contract,  constitutes  wages.  For 
instance,  loans  or  gratuities  do  not  become  wages 
simply  because  they  are  received  by  employees 
from  their  employers.  Only  if  the  payments  are 
made  by  the  employer  with  no  expectation  of 
reimbursement  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
pensating the  employee  for  his  service,  will  such 
compensation  be  found  to  be  wages. 

'  Sec.  205  (c)  (2). 
•Sec.  205(c)  (3). 

•  SSB  Rec  No.  3,  sec.  403.827. 

•  SSB  Reg.  No.  2,  art.  16. 


Advances  are  very  much  akin  to  loans  in  that 
they  contemplate  repayment,  but  if  advances  are 
to  be  repaid  only  out  of  earnings,  such  as  com- 
missions, they  are  considered  wages.'  An  agree- 
ment to  repay  advances  out  of  personal  funds,  if 
necessary,  will  not  ordinarily  be  implied.  The 
wage  earner  must  have  expressly  so  agreed  should 
he  have  no  earnings  from  which  repayment  can 
be  made,  before  an  advance  will  be  considered  a 
loan. 

Similarly,  although  the  word  "bonus"  is  lexi- 
cographically synonymous  with  "gift,"  in  business 
usage  a  bonus  means  additional  compensation  for 
services.  Accordingly,  in  most  instances  bonuses 
are  found  to  be  additional  remuneration  for 
employment  and  therefore  wages.' 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  compensation  in  question  was  paid  for 
employment.  A  vacation  allowance  paid  for  a 
vacation  taken  during  the  course  of  an  employ- 
ment contract  is  considered  wages.  If,  however, 
the  so-called  vacation  occm^  after  the  employment 
relationship  has  been  terminated,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  find  that  the  vacation  allowance  was 
remuneration  for  services;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
an  employment  relationship  has  been  terminated 
does  not  preclude  a  finding  that  compensation 
paid  after  such  termination  was  remuneration  for 
services  rendered  prior  to  such  termination. 

The  theory  on  wliich  vacation  compensation 
paid  during  the  course  of  an  employment  contract 
is  held  to  be  wages  is  that  during  the  vacation 
period  the  employee  was  subject  to  call  and  was 
therefore  rendering  all  the  services  required  by  the 
employer.  The  continuity  of  the  employment 
•  contract  is  not  interrupted  by  the  vacation.  On 
this  same  theory,  other  payn^ents  such  as  sick  pay, 
if  not  excepted  by  section  209  (a)  (3),  compensa- 
tion for  an  option  on  an  employee's  services,  and 
other  subject-to-call  pajTnents  are  held  to  be 
wages. 

Although  the  payment  must  have  been  earned 
during  the  existence  of  an  employment  contract, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  remuneration 

'  See  Laird  v.  Carton,  196  N.  Y.  169, 89  N.  E.  822  (1909);  FrUJ  v.  f\)rtU  Broi. 
Hal  Co.,  41  Oa.  App.  30,  162  S.  E.  161  (1930);  OroM  Bertman  Stn.  Co.  v.  FtU, 
80  Colo.  239,  260  Pac.  387  (Colo.  1920);  SoMthen  Slolamt  Co.  T.  B<mldUT, 
127  La.  691,  134  So.  27  (1931). 

■  A  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  holds  that  "Christinas  gifts" 
based  on  the  employee's  monthly  salary  cunstituled  wages  (S.  S.  T.  2SI), 
and  another  ruling  holds  that  an  additional  payment  based  on  the  company's 
eamlngs  and  conditioned  upon  5  ycArs*  continuous  employment  constituted 
wages  (S.  P.  T.  267).  Both  rulinns  m  based  on  the  premise  that  tba  pay- 
ments arose  out  of  or  nntilted  from  the  employmeot 
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be  paid  before  the  employment  relationship  is 
terminated.' 

Several  types  of  compensation  are  paid  by  em- 
ployers as  a  matter  of  business  custom  upon  the 
termination  of  the  employment  contract.  Pay- 
ments of  this  kind  are  often  called  dismissal  pay 
when  they  accompany  the  invohmtary  separation 
of  the  employee  from  the  employer's  service.  The 
purpose  of  these  payments  is  to  facilitate  the 
severance  of  the  employment  relationship  by  pro- 
viding the  employee  with  funds  for  living  expenses 
while  he  seeks  other  employment.  Some  employ- 
ers condition  the  amount  of  the  dismissal  pay  on 
the  period  of  time  normally  required  to  obtain 
other  employment.'" 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  it  was 
sufficient  for  dismissal  payments  to  have  been 
made  for  employment  in  order  to  constitute 
wages."  The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1939,'-  however,  specifically  except  from  wages 
"dismissal  payments  which  the  employer  is  not 
legally  required  to  make." 

Under  the  amendments,  therefore,  dismissal 
payments  which  an  employer  is  required  to  make 
are  wages.  The  court  decisions  on  the  question 
whether  an  em^ployer  is  legally  required  to  make 
dismissal  payments  '^  throw  some  light  on  this 
problem.  An  employer  will  generally  be  held  to 
have  assiuned  this  obligation  if,  at  the  time  the 
contract  of  employment  was  entered  into,  he  made 
an  express  promise  of  dismissal  pay  to  the  em- 
ployee. A  promise  of  dismissal  pay  will  be  im- 
plied if  the  employer  had  a  general  plan  in  effect 
whereby  all  employees  who  fulfilled  certain  condi- 
tions would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  payments 
and  the  plan  was  generally  known  to  all  employees. 
When  the  facts  show  that  such  a  plan  formed 
part  of  the  inducement  to  the  employment  con- 
tract, or  an  inducement  to  continue  to  perform 
services  under  a  contract  that  is  terminable  at 


•  SSB  Eeg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.827  provides  in  part:  "Remuneration  for  em- 
ployment [unless  specifically  excepted]  constitutes  wages  even  though  at  the 
time  paid  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  no  longer  exists  between 
the  person  in  whose  employ  the  services  were  performed  and  the  individual 
who  performed  them." 

10  Compare  unemployment  benefits  payable  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

■1  SSB  Eeg.  No.  2,  art.  15  (b). 

"Sec.  200(a)  (5). 

"  Pmtka  v.  The  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  et  al.,  274  Mich.  318,  264  N.  W. 
386  (1936);  Mabley  and  Carew  Co.  v.  Borden,  129  Ohio  State  376,  195  N.  E. 
697  (1935);  IVilgon  v.  Rudolph  WmlUzer  Company,  48  Ohio  App.  450,  194 
N.  E.  441  (1934);  Robertson  v.  ll'ise,  153  S.  C.  459,  151  S.  E.  87  (1929);  Brown 
v.  Monisev  and  Walker,  Inc..  106  N.  J.  L.  307,  150  Atl.  330  (1930);  Patlon 
V.  Babson  Statislical  Organization.  259  Mass.  454,  156  N.  E.  534  (1927). 


the  will  of  the  employer,  the  implied  promise  will 
be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Pensions  and  Retirement  Pay 

The  terms  "pension"  and  "retirement  pay"  de- 
scribe compensation  customarily  paid  to  employees 
after  the  termination  of  an  employment  contract. 
In  that  respect,  these  payments  are  similar  to 
dismissal  payments  made  in  installments.  The 
essential  difference  between  dismissal  pay  and  re- 
tirement pay  is  that  the  former  is  usually  intended 
to  facilitate  reemployment,  or  to  ameliorate  the 
employee's  difficulty  in  readjusting  himself  to  new 
employment,  while  the  latter  is  generally  intended 
to  enable  an  individual  to  retire  from  employ- 
ment. 

Sometimes  payments  made  to  an  employee  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  an  employment  contract 
are  called  pensions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
employee  is  placed  in  a  semiactive  capacity.  Such 
payments  are  not  true  pensions.  So  long  as  the 
contract  of  employment  continues  and  the  em- 
ployee is  required  to  render  any  services  whatso- 
ever, the  payments  are  not  retirement  pay  or 
pensions. 

Throughout  the  years  1937-39,  pensions  and 
retirement  pay  were  held,  in  admmistering  the 
insurance  system,  not  to  be  wages.  Beginning 
with  1940,  all  retirement  or  pension  payments 
made  pursuant  to  a  "plan  or  system"  are  specifi- 
cally excepted  from  "wages"  by  section  209 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments. 
Here  agam  an  inference  arises  from  the  statutory 
exception.  If  no  pensions  or  retkement  payments 
were  wages,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
except  the  payments  made  pursuant  to  a  plan  or 
system.  This  discrepancy  between  the  admuiis- 
trative  practice  followed  before  1940  and  the 
implicit  legislative  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
pension  and  retii'ement  payments  are  wages  has 
made  it  necessary  to  reexamine  this  whole  problem. 

If  such  payments  are  determined  to  be  wages, 
several  administrative  difficulties  may  be  en- 
countered, among  them  the  problem  of  allocation. 
If  any  part  of  the  payment  is  remuneration  for 
services  rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1937,  the 
effective  date  of  the  operation  of  the  system,  or  is 
remuneration  for  anything  other  than  covered 
employment,  that  part  of  the  pension  is  not  wages 
within  the  meaning  of  title  II  of  the  act. 

In  many  cases,  howevei",  privately  sponsored 
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pension  payments  would  not  affect  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  received  luider  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insui-ance.  The  age  of  65  at  which  wage 
earnei-s  may  qualify  for  primary  benefits  was 
selected  by  Congress  because  it  is  a  usual  ago  for 
retij-ement.  Many  employees  ^vill  not  receive 
either  privately  sponsored  pensions  or  insurance 
benefits  until  after  they  have  retired  from  em- 
ployment. If  the}'  qualify  for  both,  they  will 
receive  payments  concm-rently  imder  the  private 
plan  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Prunary  msurance  benefits  caiuiot  be  increased 
on  the  basis  of  wages  received  after  such  benefits 
have  been  awarded.  Therefore,  pensions  received 
concurrently  ^vith  old-age  retu'ement  benefits, 
even  though  they  are  considered  as  wages,  are 
not  a  basis  for  increasing  msui'ance  benefits.  Nor 
would  deductions  from  primary  uisurance  benefits 
be  required  piu-suant  to  section  203  (d)  (1)  on 
account  of  pension  payments  received  concur- 
rently with  old-age  benefits  even  if  such  pension 
were  considered  wages.  Deductions  from  primary 
insurance  benefits  are  reqviired  only  for  the  months 
in  which  the  recipient  of  such  benefits  has  rendered 
services  for  wages  of  not  less  than  $15.  Pension 
payments  are  made  subsequent  to  and  in  consid- 
eration of  services  rendered  prior  to  the  termma- 
tion  of  employment,  and  are  not  remimeration 
for  services  rendered  in  the  months  in  which  the 
pension  payments  are  made. 

Traveling  Expenses 

Many  employees  who  must  travel  in  order  to 
perform  their  services  receive  two  distinct  types 
of  compensation.  They  are  compensated  for 
their  traveling  expenses,  either  by  way  of  an  allow- 
ance or  by  reimbursement,  and  they  are  also 
dii'ectly  compensated  for  their  personal  services. 
Since  wages  have  been  interpreted  to  mclude  only 
compensation  for  personal  services,"  only  the  latter 
part  of  such  employees'  total  remuneration  can  be 
credited  to  their  wage  records. 

Many  employers  do  not  differentiate  clearly 
between  these  two  classes  of  payments;  they 
merely  record  the  gross  remuneration  paid  to 
their  employees.  Before  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  was  entirely  in  accord  with 

»  SSB  Rcft.  No.  3,  sec.  403.828  (e)  (4):  "Ordinarily,  amounts  paid  to  travel- 
ing salesmen  or  other  employees  as  allowance  or  reimbursement  for  traveling 
or  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  business  of  the  employer  are  excluded  from 
wages  only  to  the  extent  actually  Incurred  and  accounted  for  by  the  employee 
to  the  employer.?* 


sound  business  accounting  practices  to  rccorJ 
only  the  total  cost  of  the  sei-vices  pcrfomied  by 
travehjig  employees.  TJiat  total  inciudcd  travel- 
ing expenses.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  however,  many  employers  appear 
to  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  separate 
records  of  these  two  classes  of  pajTnents  in  un 
attempt  to  minhnize  their  social  security  taxes. 
This  practice,  of  course,  is  adverse  to  the  ijiterest 
of  wage  earnera  in  having  credited  to  tlieir  ac- 
counts all  remuneration  for  employment,  includ- 
uig  traveling  expenses  met  by  the  employer. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  administering  the 
act  must,  therefore,  serve  as  arbiters  of  these  con- 
flicting interests.  This  conflict  of  interest,  more- 
over, is  only  one  of  the  difficulties  here  encoun- 
tered. Employees  who  are  compensated  solely 
on  a  conmiission  basis  sometimes  incur  traveling 
expenses.  In  such  instances  there  are  questions 
as  to  what  amount  of  traveling  expenses  sliould 
be  deducted  from  total  commissions  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  their  net  wages. 

For  tax  purposes,  before  traveling  expenses  can 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  taxable  wages, 
an  employer  must  show  both  (1)  an  aflowance  or 
reimbursement  for  traveling  expenses  and  C2)  an 
accounting  of  such  traveling  expenses  by  the  em- 
ployee.'* This  regulation  is  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  imposing  on  taxpayers  the  burden  of 
proving  their  tax  exemptions,  but  the  failure  of 
an  employer  to  take  advantage  of  his  tax  exemp- 
tions does  not  necessarily  convert  all  the  em- 
ployee's gross  remuneration  into  wages." 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  traveling  employees  with  low  ijicomes  some- 
times get  very  little  more  than  their  living  ex- 
penses from  their  occupations.  Their  living  ex- 
penses fonn  a  part  of  their  traveluig  expenses  and 
are  therefore  deductible  from  their  gross  remuner- 
ation. The  net  wages  creditable  on  their  wage 
records  may  be  insufficient  to  establish  quarters 
of  coverage,   tliough  their  income  from  covered 

"Treasury  Regulations  No.  107,  sec.  403.2Z;(b)2.  The  laiiguase  of  thb 
tax  rcRulation  is  substantially  Identical  with  the  lonpiage  of  the  Social 
Security  Board's  regulations,  quoted  in  foolnotc  14. 

■•When  the  employee  by  "ludding"  his  expense  acoount  received  (rom 
the  employer  a  reimbursement  for  expenses  lo  excess  of  the  amount  ictaaOy 
expended  by  him,  the  Kentucky  Court  of  \ppoals  held  In  SMtti  v.  NttioatI 
Carbon  Companf.K^  Ky.  JO?,  148  S.  W.  (3d)  tSA  (1041).  a  case  iDvolvInc  Um 
Kentucky  unemployment  compcnsallon  law,  tliat  the  employee  aboold  not 
be  allowed  to  take  wage  credit  for  the  dUTcrencv  between  the  amoont  re 
ported  and  accepted  by  the  employer  and  the  amount  actually  expended. 
The  reasoning  was  that  lo  construe  m  wagm  some  retained  aecret  amouol 
would  be  to  violate  the  principles  upon  which  the  pngniD  Is  based. 
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employment  may  be  comparable  to  that  of  non- 
traveling  workers  who  acquu-e  an  insured  status.^^ 

Back  Pay 

Compensation  which  employers  pay  their  em- 
ployees either  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  '*  or  pursuant  to  a  com- 
promise reached  to  avoid  the  issuance  of  such  order 
is  commonly  termed  "back  pay."  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether  such  payments  are  wages. 
Back  pay  is  ordered  in  the  discretion  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  *'  only  after  it  has  been 
foimd  that  an  employee  was  wrongfully  kept  from 
employment  as  a  result  of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
The  piu-pose  of  the  order  is  to  compensate  the  em- 
ployee for  the  loss  he  suffered  from  improper  denial 
of  employment.  Amounts  earned  by  the  em- 
ployee or  which  he  "failed  without  excuse  to  earn" 
during  the  period  while  he  was  kept  from  employ- 
ment must  be  deducted  from  the  required  payment.^" 

Such  payments,  therefore,  have  no  relation  to 
any  services  rendered  by  the  employee  for  the 
employer.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  "back 
pay"  order  is  always  accompanied  by  a  "reinstate- 
ment" order  suggests  both  that  the  employment 
relationship  was  severed  by  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice which  prevented  the  employee  from  continuing 
in  his  job,  and  that  the  employment  relationship 
did  not  exist  during  his  enforced  idleness. 

In  view  of  thesefacts,  ithas  been  held  that"back 
pay"  is  not  wages  within  the  meaning  of  section 
209  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.^' 


"  It  has  been  argued  that  living  expenses  incurred  by  traveling  employees 
do  not  form  a  part  of  traveling  expenses  and  therefore  should  not  be  deducted. 

IS  When  an  employer  has  been  found  to  have  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor 
practice  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  the  power  "to  tate  such 
affirmative  action,  including  re-instatement  of  employees  with,  or  without 
back  pay,  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  act."    29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  160  (c). 

"  The  language  conventionally  used  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cases  is  "to  make  the  employee  whole  for  the  loss  he  has  suffered  on 
accoimt  of  the  employer's  unfair  labor  practice."  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  311  U.  S.  7.  61  Sup.  Ct.  77  (1910).  But,  in 
Agwilines,  Inc.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  87  F  (2d)  146  (C  C.  A., 
6th  Cir.  1936),  the  court  in  discussing  the  nature  of  such  payments  said: 
"The  Act  does  not  purport  to  confer,  it  does  not  confer  private  rights  .  .  . 
The  procedure  the  statute  outlines  is  not  designed  to  award,  the  orders  it 
authorizes  do  not  award  damages  as  such.  The  proceeding  is  not,  it  can 
not  be  made,  a  private  one  to  enforce  a  private  right.  It  is  a  public  procedure 
looking  only  to  public  ends  .  .  .  The  statute  authorizes  reparation  orders, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  employee,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc." 

"  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  313  U.  S. 
177,  61  S.  Ct.  845  (1941). 

"  The  unemployment  compensation  commissions  of  23  States  have  issued 
rulings  to  the  same  effect.  A  few  States  have  issued  contrary  rulings.  See 
C  C.  H.  Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  Report  No.  1,71,  March  16,  1942. 
The  only  State  court  decisions  on  the  problem  are  from  New  York.  It  has 
been  held  that  such  "back  pay"  awards  are  "wages"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  New  York  law.  Tonra  v.  Rabbins  Drydock  and  Repair  Co.,  15  N.  Y.  S. 
{2d)  756  (1939)  aff'd  283  N.  Y.  676,  28  N.  E.  (2d)  402  (1940);  McCoy  v.  Remington 


Similarly,  "liquidated  damages"  paid  to  employ- 
ees imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ^^  are  held 
not  to  be  wages  for  purposes  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance. ^^  But  unpaid  minimum  wages  ^* 
and  overtime  compensation  ^^  required  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  that  act  are  held  to  be  wages.^' 

Tips 

Tips  and  gratuities  paid  directly  to  an  employee 
by  a  customer  of  the  employer  are  considered 
wages  only  to  the  extent  that  the  employee  renders 
to  the  employer  an  accoimting  of  his  tips.^'  Diffi- 
culties arise  in  determining  what  constitutes  an 
accounting. 

Specific  rulings  have  held  that  no  accounting 
occurred  in  the  following  cases:  The  employee 
informed  his  employer  of  the  amount  of  his  tips 
to  enable  the  employer  to  comply  with  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  tax  laws;^  the 
employees  voluntarily  pooled  their  tips  and  sub- 
sequently divided  them  equally  among  them- 
selves; the  customers  wrote  the  amount  of  their 
tips  on  their  meal  checks  and  the  employer 
collected  the  tips  and  paid  them  over  to  the 
particular  employees.^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  held  an  accoimting  when  the  employer 
required  the  pooling  and  subsequent  distribution 
of  tips;  added  a  fixed  charge  in  lieu  of  tipping  and 
subsequently  divided  the  amoimt  so  collected 
among  his  employees ;  ^  and  guaranteed  that  if 
the  employees  did  not  receive  a  specific  amoimt 
in  tips,  he  would  make  up  the  difference.  In 
the  last  case,  the  employees  were  required  to  tell 
the  employer  the  amount  of  their  tips  so  that  he 
could  compute  the  balance  due  them.^ 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  dealing  with  miuimum  wages 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,^"  it  was  said 
that  although  not  every  gratuity  given  a  worker 

Rand,  262  App.  Div.  790,  27  N.  Y.  S.  (2d)  298  (1941).  In  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Killoren,  122  F  (2d)  609  (C.  C.  A.  8th  Giro.),  cert,  denied 
U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  December  19,  1941,  it  was  held  that  back  pay  constituted 
wages  within  the  meaning  of  the  priority  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"29U.S.C.  sec.  216(b). 

M  Rulings  to  the  same  effect  have  been  issued  by  20  State  unemployment 
compensation  commissions  that  have  considered  the  problem.  See  C.  C.  H. 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  Report  No.  ^71,  March  16,  1942. 

"  29  U.  8.  C.  sec.  206. 

»  29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  207. 

"  The  unemployment  compensation  commissions  of  23  States  have  issued    ! 
rulings  in  agreement  with  the  Federal  ruling.    See  C.  C.  H.  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service,  Report  No.  471,  March  16,  1942. 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.828  (e). 

"  S.  S.  T.  301. 

'»  S.  S.  T.  145. 

">  miliams  V.  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company,  315  U.  .=1.  386,  62  Sup. 
Ct.  669. 


by  bis  employer's  customers  should  be  considered 
wages,  in  certain  situations  tips  may  be,  in  reality, 
the  employee's  compensation  for  his  services.  It 
was  held  that  when  employees  were  requh'cd  to 
report  the  amoimts  of  their  tips  to  their  employer, 
who  guaranteed  tlie  payment  of  whatever  defi- 
ciency was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mmimum  wage 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
the  tips  were  wages. 

Exceptions  From  Wages 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  only 
that  remuneration  in  excess  of  $3,000  received  by 
an  employee  from  a  single  employer  during  the 
course  of  a  year  was  excepted  from  wages.  In  the 
years  1937-39,  if  an  employee  worked  for  more 
than  one  employer  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  receive  credit  on  his  wage 
record  for  wages  up  to  $3,000  from  each  such 
employer.  Beginning  with  1940,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1939  provided  that 
an  employee  can  receive  wage  credits  for  only  as 
much  as  $3,000  a  year  from  all  his  employers. 
In  determining  fully  insured  status,  presumptive 
quarters  of  coverage  are  granted  for  all  quarters 
of  the  year  subsequent  to  the  first  quarter  of 
coverage  in  any  year  in  which  $3,000  in  "wages" 
has  been  paid."  Such  "gift  quarters"  are  not 
granted  toward  "currently  insured"  status.'^ 

This  exception,  moreover,  has  raised  a  question 
whether  deductions  from  benefits  are  required 
under  section  203  (d)  (1)  for  the  months  subse- 
quent to  the  month  in  which  $3,000  in  total  wage 
payments  was  reached.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, that  this  exception  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  deduction  provision, 
and  that,  for  the  piu"pose  of  section  203  (d)  (1), 
remuneration  in  excess  of  $3,000  may  be  considered 
wages. 

The  provision  of  section  209  (a)  (5)  which 
excepts  from  "wages"  dismissal  payments  which 
the  employer  is  not  legally  required  to  make 
presents  little  difficulty  when  the  absence  of  the 
legal  obligation  has  been  established. '^ 

Plan  or  System 

Payments  made  to  an  employee  by  an  employer 
pursuant  to  a  sickness,  retirement,  or  disability 


"  Sec.  209  (g). 
»  Sec.  209  (h). 
»  Bee  footnote  IS,  p.  n. 
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"plan  or  system"  arc  likewise  excepted  from  wogea 
after  December  31,  1939,  under  the  Social  S<'curity 
Act  Amendments  of  1939."  This  exception  ap- 
plies only  to  payments  made  pursuant  to  un  es- 
tablished plan  or  system.  While  no  interpretative 
regulations  have  been  issued  specifically  defining 
plan  or  system,  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
taken  the  position  that,  for  payments  to  be 
excepted,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  employer  has 
a  definite  plan,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
beneficent  intention  of  making  such  payments. 
The  plan  must  also  make  provision  for  all  em- 
ployees, or  a  class  of  employees  of  which  the  wage 
earner  is  a  member.  It  must  contain  objective 
standards  for  determining  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
such  payments,  when  they  are  to  begin,  and  their 
amount  and  duration.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  plan  must  be  commimicated  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  employer  to  the  class  of  em- 
ployees affected. 

The  term  "class  of  employees"  has  been  inter- 
preted to  require  that  all  individuals  included 
within  tlie  "class"  must  possess  one  or  more 
common  characteristics,  such  as  salary,  place  of 
employment,  or  nature  of  work,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  objective  basis  for  the  classification. 
The  requirement  of  definite  objective  standards 
for  determining  ehgibility  is  not  deemed  satisfied 
if  the  detennination  of  eligibility  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  employer.  Need,  efficiency,  or 
loyalty,  therefore,  have  been  held  not  to  meet  this 
requirement.  Such  standards  as  length  of  service, 
salary,  and  class  of  occupation  have  been  held 
suflBciently  objective  and  definite. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  may  be 
communicated  indirectly  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  plan  had  been  given;  bulletin- 
board  notices  or  long  and  established  practices 
may  suffice.  It  is  not  necessarj-  that  the  plan  or 
system  be  in  writing,  or  that  reference  be  made  to 
it  in  the  employment  contract.  Nor  is  it  essential 
that  the  employee  contribute  to  the  plan,  or  that  a 
separate  fund  for  such  plan  be  set  up,  or  that  there 
be  any  legal  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  make  the  payments. 

Once  it  is  established  that  the  payments  in 
question  are  made  on  account  of  any  one  of  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  209  (a)  (3)  and 
were  made  under  a  plan  or  system,  such  payments 

H  See.  309  (■)  0). 
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are  held  to  be  excepted  from  the  definition  of 
wages,  even  though  the  amount  or  possibility  of 
such  payments  was  taken  iato  consideration  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  particular  employee's 
remuneration,  and  even  though  such  payments  are 
required,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  the 
contract  of  employment. 

Amounts  paid  by  an  employer  for  insurance  or 
amiuities,  or  into  a  fund  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ments, are  also  excluded  from  wages. 

Wages  in  Kind 

The  term  "wages"  is  not  limited  to  payments 
in  cash  but  includes  the  value  of  rent,  board, 
housiag,  lodging,  stocks,  notes,  commodities,  and 
other  benefits  or  services  rendered  to  employees 
by  the  employer,  whether  in  the  form  of  hourly  or 
weeldy  wages,  monthly  or  yearly  salaries,  sums 
based  on  piece  work,  commissions  based  on  sales, 
or  bonuses  .^°  The  problem  of  ascertaining  the 
cash  equivalent  of  wages  paid  in  kind  does  not 
arise  imtil  after  it  has  been  quahtatively  deter- 
mined that  the  payments  axe  in  fact  wages.  For 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  employees  re- 
ceive credit  on  their  wage  records  for  all  such 
compensation  in  kind.  The  wage-record  entries 
represent  the  cash  value  of  the  compensation, 
which  in  turn  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  or  services  to  the  employee  who 
receives  them.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  "facilities,  or  privileges,  medical  services,  or 
courtesy  discounts"  accorded  to  employees  by 
their  employers  are  usually  inconsequential  in 
amount  and  are  disregarded  for  wage-record 
pm-poses. 

A  problem  similar  to  that  of  payment  of  wages 
in  kind  is  raised  in  instances  in  which  an  employee's 
remuneration  includes  compensation  for  both 
his  services  and  the  use  of  certain  property.  In 
such  instances  the  market  rental  value  of  such 
property  is  deducted  from  the  employee's  total 
compensation,  and  the  balance  is  held  to  be  wages. 
Truck  drivers  who  furnish  then-  own  trucks,  or 
teamsters  who  furnish  their  own  teams  of  horses, 
are  examples  in  point. 

Time  of  Payment 

The  time  when  wages  are  paid  has  an  important 
bearing    on     the     adjudication    of    claims.     To 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.827;  Treasury  Regulations  No.  106,  sec.  402.227 
ond  No.  107,  sec.  403.227. 


qualify  for  monthly  benefits,  a  wage  earner  must 
be  "fuUy  insured." ^°  He  must  have  "not  less 
than  one  quarter  of  coverage  ^'  for  each  2  of  the 
quarters  elapsing  after  1936,  or  after  the  quarter 
in  which  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which- 
ever quarter  is  later."  He  can  acquire  a  quarter 
of  coverage  for  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  he 
has  been  paid  "not  less  than  $50  in  'wages.'  "^* 

The  date  of  each  wage  payment,  therefore, 
must  be  identified  so  that  the  wages  can  be 
attributed  to  the  proper  calendar  quarter.  Al- 
though employer's  quarterly  tax  returns  identify 
the  calendar  quarters  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  wage  items  are  paid,  many  time-of-payment 
problems  have  arisen. 

Frequently  the  decision  as  to  the  time  of 
payment  determines  whether  particular  wage 
earners  are  fuUy  insured  and  therefore  entitled 
to  benefits.  This  question  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  claims  that  apparently  must  be  disallowed 
because  the  wage  earner  has  one  less  quarter  of 
coverage  than  he  needs  in  order  to  be  fully  insured. 
In  some  such  cases  it  can  be  found  that  wages 
were  reported  for  a  different  quarter  from  that 
in  which  they  were  actually  paid  and  that  the 
correction  will  supply  the  needed  additional 
quarter  of  coverage.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  solved  by  invoking  the  principle  of  con- 
structive payment. 

According  to  the  Social  Secuiity  Board's 
regulations,  wages  are  considered  constructively 
paid  when  they  are  credited  to  the  account  of, 
or  set  apart  for,  the  wage  earner  without  any 
substantial  limitation  or  restriction  or  condition 
as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  payment,  so  that  he 
may  draw  upon  them  at  any  time.^ 

It  has  been  held  ^°  that  when  employees' 
wages  were  credited  to  their  respective  accomits 
at  the  end  of  the  pay  period,  and  the  employees 
thereby  acquired  the  unrestricted  right  to  demand 
and  receive  payments,  the  wages  were  construc- 
tively paid  on  the  date  of  the  crediting.  This 
decision  was  reached  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  actual  payment  was  deferred  until  the  fol- 
lowing month  because  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 


"Sec.  202(a). 

"  Sec.  209(g). 

'•  Sec.  209  (g).  Calendar  quarters  end  on  March  31,  June  30,  September 
30,  and  December  31  of  each  year. 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.801  (m).  See  also  Treasury  Regulations  No. 
106,  sees.  402.303  and  402.403,  and  No.  107,  sec.  403  J04. 

"  S.  S.  T.  227. 
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the  out  ire  i)ay  roll  in  tiino  for  paymeut  in  the 
month  in  which  the  services  were  rendered. 

In  another  case  it  was  held  that  wages  were 
set  aside  when  the  emploj'er's  cashier  kept  in  the 
petty-cash  drawer  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all 
current  demands,  including  whatever  wages  were 
due  the  wage  earner.  The  latter,  an  extra  clerk, 
usually  drew  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  day  by 
presenting  his  time  slip  to  the  cashier.  Separa- 
tion of  the  anioimt  of  his  wages  from  the  other 
funds  in  the  petty-cash  drawer  was  held  unnec- 
essary. A  mere  showing  that  an  employee  could 
obtain  permission  to  draw  his  remuneration  ahead 
of  the  regidar  pay-roll  date,  if  he  so  desired,  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  imply  crediting  or  setting 
apart. 

Availability  of  wages  requires  not  only  that 
there  be  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  discharge  the 
wage  claim  at  any  tune  but  also  that  there  be  no 
restrictions  on  the  unqualified  availability  of  such 
funds.*'  In  one  appealed  claim  it  was  held  that 
when  a  company  M-as  attempting  to  reestablish 
itself  financially  and  the  claimant,  who  was  presi- 
dent, general  manager,  and  the  largest  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation,  drew  oulj'  a  part  of  his 
salary,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  funds  for 
the  balance  of  his  salary  were  not  unconditionally 
available  if  payment  would  have  jeopardized  the 
financial  life  of  the  corporation.  Thus  it  has  been 
held  that  money  was  not  available  to  an  employee 
when  the  employer  gave  the  employee  a  check  for 
his  salary  but  informed  him  that  the  companj^ 
had  insufficient  funds  on  hand  to  honor  the  check. 

The  principle  of  constructive  payment  was  first 
evolved  as  an  administrative  interpretation  of  the 
ta.\ing  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.*-  The 
Social  Security  Board  placed  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion on  the  phrase  "wages  paid"  as  used  in  the 
benefit  provisions  of  title  II.*' 

In  view  of  the  similarity  between  the  Social 
Security  Board's  "  consti-uctive  payment"  regula- 
tion and  the  "constructive  receipt"  regidation 
under  the  income-tax  laws,  the  court  decisions  *' 

•I  Mart  Boirman  ^forgan  v.  Social  Stcurity  Boarii,  D.  S.  Dlst.  Ct.  for  the 
Mid.  Dist.  of  Pa.,  decision  rendered  May  28,  1942. 

"  Treasury  Regulations  No.  91,  art.  203.  This  regulation  In  torn  had  been 
IMttcmed  after  the  regulations  under  the  income-tax  laws  defining  "con- 
structive receipt."    See  Treasury  Kegulatlon?  No.  101.  sec.  42  2. 

«•  See  S3B  Rejt.  -N'o.  2,  art.  13,  and  No.  3,  sec.  403.801  (ni). 

'^Jaclum  V.  Smiftankn,  272  F.  970,  C.  C.  A.  7th  1921;  Freeman  v.  Vitiled 
STo/M.  71  F.  (2dl  9«9,  C.  C.  .\.  3d  1931;  Ballev  et  rl.  v.  CommUtloner.  103  F.  (2d) 
«S,  C.  C.  A.  5th  19.39;  Schoei>lieU  et  at.  v.  Lucas.  44  F.  (2d)  476,  CCA.  4th 
1930;  iooMv.  UmUd  State;  74  F.  (2d)  147,  C.  C.  A.8th  1934;  S3U«r.L.  Rev. 
Ki: 


construing  the  lullcr  ngiilution  liuve  afTordcd 
some  assistance  in  solving  juoblems  arising  under 
title  II.  There  are,  however,  important  dLs- 
similarities  in  the  respective  [lurjioses  of  the  legi.*^ 
lation,  and  the  precedents  under  the  income-tax 
laws  can  be  followed  appro])riately  only  insofar  as 
the  princiiiles  involved  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  old-age  and  sunivors  insurance. 

Many  time-of-jiaymcnt  prol>lems  are  related  to 
the  questions  which  arise  in  detennining  what  are 
wages.  The  difference  between  loans  and  advance 
payments  of  wages,  discussed  previously,  provides 
an  example.  If  an  employer  lends  money  to  his 
employee,  the  loan  is  not  wages.  In  such  a  case 
the  tune  of  payment  is  the  time  when  the  wage 
earner's  wages  become  due  and  the  loan  is  can- 
celed. Advance  payments  of  wages,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  considered  paid  when  advanced. 

Rights  to  Survivor  and  Supplementary 
Benefits 

> 

The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  memliers  of  the  family  of  a 
primary  beneficiary  place  the  accent  on  the  social 
objectives  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system.  In  contrast  to  the  19.35  act,  the  number 
and  total  amount  of  benefits  payable  with  respect 
to  the  wage  record  of  an  insured  worker  under  the 
19.39  amendments  are  related  not  merely  to  the 
worker's  prior  taxable  eamuigs  but  also  to  the 
existence  of  certain  family  members  who  pre- 
sumably have  been  relying  on  his  earnings  for 
their  supjiort.  Thus,  only  a  specified  lump  sum 
may  be  payable  with  respect  to  the  wage  record 
of  a  deceased  worker  who  does  not  leave  any 
relative  who  can  qualify  for  sur\ivor  benefits,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  such  relative,  this  amount  may 
be  paid  only  toward  reimbursement  of  ex]ienili- 
tures  for  his  burial  costs.  When,  however,  the 
insured  worker  leaves  a  widow,  minor  children,  or 
parents  who  have  been  relying  on  liim  for  support, 
monthly  beiieiits  may  be  payable  to  them,  some- 
times for  many  years,  as  partial  comiiensation  for 
the  loss  of  support  they  have  sufTertHl  by  his  death. 
Likewise  the  retireil  worker  who  has  no  wife  or 
minor  children  may  receive  only  a  primary-  monthly 
benefit;  if,  however,  he  has  a  wife  and  children, 
the  total  monthly  amount  juiyable  to  him  and  to 
them  may  be  as  much  ns  tw  ire  his primnr}- benefit. 

The  persons  eligible  for  family  benefits  arc,  in 
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the  main,  limited  to  the  insured  wage  earner's 
immediate  family  group/  such  as  his  wife  or 
widow,  children,  or  parents  who  are  dependent  on 
him  for  support.  Social  objectives  have  dictated 
the  priority  of  claimants;^  however,  in  the  absence 
of  any  Federal  law  defining  familial  relationships 
and  with  the  existence  of  such  body  of  State  law, 
the  Social  Security  Act  directs  the  application  of 
State  inheritance  laws  relative  to  the  devolution 
of  intestate  personal  property  of  the  insured  wage 
earner's  domicile  in  determining  who  is  his  "wife," 
"widow,"  "child,"  or  "parent."  ^  The  Social 
Security  Board  would  probably  have  been  com- 
pfUed  to  resort  to  State  law  even  though  this 
requirement  had  been  omitted  from  the  statute. 
The  Federal  courts  have  held  that  if  a  complete 
definition  of  a  family  relationship  term  is  not 
contained  in  a  Federal  statute,  the  relationship 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  State 
law  of  the  domicile  of  the  individual  concerned.^ 
Since  each  of  the  51  jurisdictions  subject  to  the 
act  has  its  own  system  of  inheritance  laws,  the 
use  of  these  laws  causes  variations  from  State  to 
State  in  entitlement  to  social  security  benefits.^ 

Relationships  Identified  Under  State  Laws 

Because  of  these  variations,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  evolve  certain  general  principles  con- 
trolling the  application  of  State  inheritance  laws. 
Foremost  among  such  principles  is  the  one  govern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  these  laws  are  appUcable 
in  ascertaining  the  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
as  survivors  and  dependents.  The  extent  of 
applicability  of  State  inheritance  laws  seems  to 
be  implicitly  limited,  since  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  that  such  laws  shall  be  invoked  as  criteria 
only  to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  who  is  a  "wife," 
"widow,"  "child,"  or  "parent."  The  applica- 
bility of  State  inheritance  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
is,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  accomplishmeat  of 
the  identification;  if  a  survivor  is  thus  identified 

1  The  most  important  class  of  survivors  outside  this  family  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  individuals  "equitably  entitled"  to  proportionate  reimburse- 
ment, In  the  form  of  a  lump-sum  payment,  for  burial  expenses  pursuant  to 
sec.  202  (k). 

'Sec.  202(g). 

•  See.  209  (m). 

•  Seaboard  Air  Line  v.  Kinney,  240  V.  S.  489,  36  S.  Ct.  458  (1916) ;  Weyerhaeu- 
ter  Timber  Co.  v.  Mamhall  (C.  C.  A.  9th)  102  F.  (2d)  78,  1939;  Keyway 
Stecedorlng  Co.  v.  Clark  (0.  Md.  1930)  43  F.  (2d)  083.  These  decL^ions,  how- 
ever, do  not  specify  the  type  of  State  law  to  be  used. 

'See  Fooner,  Michael,  and  Francis,  Bobert,  "Relationship  as  a  Problem 
In  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  8 
(August  1941),  pp.  24  32. 


as  a  "wife"  or  "child"  or  "widow"  it  is  immaterial 
that  there  may  be  other  State  laws  which  inhibit 
that  particular  smwivor  from  inheriting  the  intes- 
tate property  of  the  wage  earner  on  the  basis  of 
whose  wage  record  the  claim  for  survivor  benefits 
has  been  filed. 

TjTDical  of  the  State  inheritance  laws  that  are 
eliminated  from  consideration  by  section  209  (m) 
are  the  forfeiture  statutes,  such  as  that  of  New 
York  State,*  which  deny  inheritance  rights  because 
of  misconduct.  Under  the  New  York  statute,  for 
example,  a  widow,  although  she  had  complied 
with  the  marriage  laws  of  that  State  to  the  extent 
of  establishing  her  legal  identity  as  a  "widow," 
might  nevertheless  forfeit  her  rights  to  inherit  her 
husband's  intestate  property  by  having  wrong- 
fully deserted  him.  Section  209  (m)  has  been 
interpreted  to  make  the  latter  State-law  provision 
inapplicable  for  purposes  of  title  II  and  the 
"widow"  would  have  the  "status"  of  a  "widow" 
for  such  purposes.^ 

Not  all  the  classes  of  survivors  and  depend- 
ents eligible  for  benefits  are  identifiable  by  the 
application  of  State  inheritance  laws.  The  step- 
relationships  recognized  by  title  II  generally 
have  no  counterpart  in  State  inheritance  laws; 
title  II  provides  the  only  criteria  for  the  determi- 
nation of  such  relationships.  On  the  other  hand, 
title  II  imposes  specific  relationship  and  depend- 
ency requirements  which  must  be  met  in  addition 
to  the  legal-identity  requirements  of  State  in- 
heritance laws.  Both  these  subjects  are  con- 
sidered later  in  this  article. 

Marital  relationship. — Within  the  framework  of 
section  209  (m)  the  identification  of  each  par- 
ticular relationship  presents  its  own  State-law 
problems.  One  large  category  of  such  problems 
concerns  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 
Some  questions  in  this  category  have  recurred 
sufficiently  often  to  warrant  general  legal  surveys 
to  facilitate  adjudication  of  future  cases.  For 
example,  tables  have  been  prepared  showing 
which  jm-isdictions  do  and  which  do  not  recognize 
the  vaHdity  of  common-law  marriage  and  the 
requisites  in  the  States  where  such  marriages  are 
vaUd.     Similar  legal  studies  have  been  made  of 


•  N.  Y.  Dec.  Estate  Law  sec.  87  as  amended,  Laws  of  1941,  ch.  89,  sec.  1. 

'  Contra,  see  Charles  V.  Kandelin,  by  Amanda  S.  Kandelin,  hia  nert  friend. 
Plaintiff  v.  Minnie  Kandelin  and  Social  Security  Board,  Defendants,  45  Fed. 
Sup.  341.  Opinion  and  order  remanding  to  Board  for  further  proceedings 
rendered  April  14,  1942,  Federal  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New 
Yort,  C.  C.  H.  (Fed.)  Unemployment  Insittance  Service, 
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the  widely  prevalent  doctrine  that  as  between  two 
alle^etl  marriages  the  later  in  point  of  time  will 
bo  accorded  presmnptivo  validity.  The  question 
whether  this  presmnption  is  applicable  when  the 
second  marriage  is  a  "common-law"  marriage 
recurs  from  State  to  State. 

Some  dcgiee  of  generalization  also  has  proved 
feasible  with  respect  to  the  various  divorce  laws. 
Difficult  questions  arise  in  determining  how  far 
and  umler  what  conditions  the  com-ts  of  each  of 
the  51  jm-isdictions,  although  not  required  to 
accord  such  decrees  of  other  jiu-isdictions  "full 
faith  and  credit,"  will  nevertheless  give  effect 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

Other  questions  stemming  from  the  occiurenee 
of  a  divorce  arise  from  State  statutes  wliich 
impose  a  "waiting  period"  of  several  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  decree,  within  which  time  a  party 
to  a  divorce  is  declared  legally  incompetent  to 
remany.  Marriages  attempted  within  the  wait- 
ing period  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  void. 
A  particularly  troublesome  phase  of  this  problem 
is  the  applicability  of  such  waiting-period  re- 
quirements in  other  jurisdictions. 

Statutory  minuniun-age  requu'ements  and  stat- 
utes prohibiting  miscegenetic  mamagcs  add  to  the 
complexity  of  the  marital  relationship  problems. 
The  confiict-of-laws  questions  which  arise  from 
such  statutes  are  usually  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  wage  earner. 

Bigamous  marriages  are  generally  considered 
as  void  ab  initio.  This  was  the  common-law  rule. 
Yet  the  claims  filed  by  widows  of  bigamous  mar- 
riages cannot  always  be  dismissed  on  that  basis. 
In  West  Virginia,  for  instance,  a  bigamous  mar- 
riage is  considered  merely  "voidable"  and  be- 
comes void  only  from  the  date  it  is  declared  a 
nuIUty.*  The  decisions  of  that  State  make  it 
appear  that,  if  no  nullification  decree  has  been 
obtamcd  against  an  alleged  bigamous  marriage, 
an  intestate  individual  may  be  survived  by  two 
widows,  each  of  whom  can  assert*  a  claim  against 
his  estate.'  Although  section  202  (g)  prescribes 
the  order  of  eligibility  to  a  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment among  different  classes  of  relationships  such 
as  wife,  child,  and  parent,  it  provides  no  standard 
for  judging  which  of  two  legal  widows  has  a  prior 
claim  to  such  payment.     In  at  least  one  case  of 

•  W.  Va.  Code,  1937,  sec.  4701. 

'Sledd  V.  Stall  Campmtatim  Commiiiioner,  111  W.  Va.  S09;  163  S.  E.  12 
(1932);  CoUtrane  v.  Ott.  86  W.  Va.  179, 103  8.  E.  102  (1920);  soo  also  «  W.  Va. 
Law  Quarterly  33,  at  50. 


this  kind,  the  lump-sum  deatli  puyincnt  wu.h 
divided  between  the  two  claimants,  since  in  the 
absence  of  an  annulment  of  the  allegedly  bigamous 
marriage  each  claimant  had  the  legal  identity  of  a 
"widow"  under  the  West  Virginia  inheritanco 
laws.  In  Louisiana,  "putative"  marriages  some- 
times raise  similar  problems. 

Many  questions  relating  to  the  husband-and- 
wife  relationship  recur  in  determinations  regarding 
parent  and  child,  for  the  common-law  doctrine 
that  a  child  of  a  "void"  marriage  is  illegitimate 
and"nullius  filius"  has  left|its  impression.  Many 
States,  however,  have  enacted  statutes  which 
place  the  children  of  legally  defective  marriages  in 
a  far  better  position  than  that  which  they  had 
under  the  common  law.  Tliese  provisions  vary 
in  foi-m,  but  three  or  four  general  patterns  pre- 
dominate. A  number  of  States  have  copied  the 
substance  of  two  Virginia  statutes  which  modify 
the  strict  common-law  rules.  One  of  these  stat- 
utes provides  that  the  children  of  a  void  marriage 
shall  be  considered  legitimate  for  the  purposes  of 
inheritance;  the  other,  that  an  illegitunate  child 
may  be  legitimated  by  the  marriage  of  its  parents." 
By  construing  these  statutes  together,  the  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  legitimated  by 
the  marriage  of  its  parents  even  though  the 
marriage  is  void." 

Consequently,  in  other  States  where  similar 
statutes  exist  and  where  no  court  ilecisions  of  such 
States  are  directly  in  point,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  predict  that  the  State  courts  will  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  The  question  has  also  been  raised 
whether  a  "common-law"  marriage  in  a  State 
whicii  does  not  recognize  the  validity  of  such 
marriages  can  nevertheless  be  deemed  a  "void' 
maiTiage  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  of  these 
statutes  and  therefore  have  the  result  of  according 
mheritance  rights  to  the  issue  of  such  a  union. 
At  least  one  court  has  so  held.'* 

Adoption. — In  dctennining  the  validity  of 
adoption  proceedings,  if  the  fact  of  adoption  is 
evidenced  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  court's 
adoption  decree,  no  problem  arises  unless  there 
are  fatal  irregularities  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

In  some  States,  however,  less  than  a  fonnal 
statutor>'  adoption  may  give  a  child  the  status  of 

n  Va.  Code  1936,  sec.  U60,  S3T0. 

i>  Ooodman  T.  Ooodman,  \!0  Va.  43.  lU  S.  E.  411  (I93S). 
i>  Itckmt  V.  O'llara.  130  W.  Va.  746,  300  S.  E.  74S  (19»);  iMlka  r.  LtUJur, 
119  W.  Va.  «I9.  IM  S.  E.  SM  (1988). 
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an  adopted  child,  since  the  courts  of  such  States 
have  recognized  the  doctrine  of  "virtual"  or 
"equitable"  adoption.  By  this  rule  a  child  can 
obtain  inheritance  rights  from  a  person  who  has 
entered  into  a  contract  to  adopt  him.  Such 
contracts  to  adopt  generally  must  have  been  made 
with  another  having  legal  custody  of  the  child 
and  the  child  must  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
custody  of  the  promisor.  Inheritance  rights  in 
such  cases  are  granted  by  the  invocation  of  the 
equitable  remedies  of  "specific  performance"  or 
"estoppel."  The  courts  frequently  find  that  the 
contract  has  been  partially  performed  and  feel 
constrained  "to  consider  as  done  that  which  shoidd 
have  been  done."  Some  courts  have  required 
that  such  a  contract  contain  a  provision  for 
heirship."  Some  will  imply  the  contract  from 
the  actions  of  the  parties.**  Some  require  that 
both  natural  parents  be  parties  to  the  contract;  '^ 
others  do  not.'° 

Although  a  formal  statutoiy  adoption  may  not, 
imder  State  law,  confer  reciprocal  status  for  inheri- 
tance purposes,  an  opinion  has  been  rendered  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  concluding  that,  in  the  absence  of  court 
decisions  in  point,  virtual  adoption  never  confers 
such  a  right  in  the  purported  adopting  parent,  for 
he  appears  to  acquire  no  equity  tlu-ough  his  own 
failure  to  carry  out  his  obUgation. 

Other  Relationships 

Stepparents  and  stepchildren. — In  addition  to 
the  sm^vivors  identifiable  by  the  State  inheritance 
laws  pm^uant  to  section  209  (m),  there  are  other 
important  classes  of  survivors  whose  identity  and 
eligibility  must  be  determmed  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  provided  by  the  dependency  and  sur- 
vivor provisions  of  title  II.  Some  States  do  not 
accord  inheritance  rights  to  adopted  children,  but 
section  209  (k)  expressly,  includes  an  "adopted 
child"  within  the  definition  of  the  term  "child." 
Steprelationships  are  generally  not  accorded  in- 
heritance rights  under  State  law,  but  such  relation- 
ships form  the  basis  of  eligibility  for  benefits 
imder  title  II. 

Section  209  (k),  in  defining  the  tenn  " child" 
for  the  purposes  of  all  sections  of  title  II  except 
section  202   (g),  includes  a  stepchild  within  the 

i»  Sec  Young  v.  McClannahan,  187  Iowa  1184, 176  N.  W.  26  (1919). 
»  Drake  v.  Drake,  328  Mo.  966,  43  S.  W.  {2d)  656  (1931). 
»  Boles  V.  Eddleman,  189  Qa.  651,  6  S.  E.  {2d)  689  (1939). 
»  In  re  Herrickt  Ettate,  124  Minn.  85,  144  N.  W.  455  (1913). 


scope  of  the  definition.  State  inheritance  laws 
seldom,  if  ever,  accord  a  stepchild  as  such  the 
right  of  inheriting  from  his  stepparent.  If, 
therefore,  section  209  (m)  must  be  applied  in 
determining  whether  a  stepchild  has  the  status  of  a 
"child"  for  the  purposes  of  title  II,  the  stepchild 
provision  of  section  209  (k)  would  be  rendered 
meaningless.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
statutory  construction  that  a  statute  should  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  give  meaning  to  each  part  of  it. 
Accordingly,  it  was  concluded  that  section  209  (k) , 
by  including  "stepchild"  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  "child,"  sought  to  place  a  stepchild  in 
that  class  without  reference  to  the  tema  "cliild"  in 
section  209  (m). 

In  a  dictionary  meaning,  a  steprelationship 
appears  to  result  when  one  spouse  has  a  child  who 
was  the  issue  of  that  spouse's  prior  marriage.'^ 
Yet  for  purposes  of  the  benefit  provision,  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  such  a  child  and  a  child 
who  has  been  born  to  one  of  the  pa.rents  out  of 
wedlock  and  prior  to  the  marriage.  Fxu-thermore, 
such  cases  as  were  examined  showed  a  split  of 
authority. '*  Accordingly,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  steprelationship  could  exist  although  the  child 
was  not  the  child  of  a  previous  marriage,  with  the 
proviso  that  this  result  obtained  only  if  the  child 
had  an  inheritance-law  identity  or  "status"  as  the 
"child"  of  his  natural  parent  under  the  laws  of  the 
jurisdiction  concerned. 

This  proviso  was  inserted  although  it  was  not 
explicitly  required  by  the  wording  of  section 
209  (m).  If  this  position  had  not  been  taken,  the 
anomaly  might  have  occurred  of  a  child  who  was 
able  to  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of  his  step- 
parent's wage  record  and  yet  was  ineligible  for 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  record  of  his 
natural  parent  through  whom  the  steprelationship 
had  been  created.  Furthermore,  an  illegitimate 
child  of  the  husband  of  a  woman  wage  earner 
might  claim  benefits  as  a  stepchild  of  the  wage 
earner  and  there  would  not  be  present  the  safe- 
guards placed  in  the  way  of  such  claims  under  the 
State  inheritance  laws  which  require  an  affirma- 
tive act  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  reputed 
father. 


"  Webster's  New  Internaliotial  Dictionarn  (Merriam  2d  ed.)  defines 
stepchild  as  "a  cliild  of  one's  wife  or  husband  by  a  former  marriage." 

»  Sharp  w.Vineland,  14  N.  J.  Misc.  266,  183  Atl.  911  (1936)  afl'd  (1937),  117 
N.  J.  698,  190  Atl.  44  (illegitimate  not  a  stepchild);  Simpson  v.  State  Com- 
pensation Commissioner  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Appeals  W.  Va.  1934)  174  S.  E.  32» 
(illegitimate  a  stepchild). 
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The  requirement  of  this  proviso  has  been  car- 
ried over  in  determining  whether  the  steprelation- 
ship  continues  if  a  child  is  adopted  away  from  his 
stepparent  and  natural  parent."  It  was  concluded 
that  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  relationship 
if  the  child's  inheritance  status  with  respect  to  his 
natural  parent  was  not  defeated  by  the  adoption. 

By  way  of  a  further  interpretation  of  the  step- 
relationship  provision,  the  position  has  been  taken 
that  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  one  spouse  does 
not  create  a  steprelationship  between  the  child 
and  the  other  spouse.  The  steprelationship  must 
be  created  at  the  time  of  and  result  from  the 
marriage.^  This  requirement  seems  wholly  pm-- 
posive.  Otherwise,  a  child  might  acquire  eligi- 
bility as  a  stepchild  of  the  wage  earner  thi'ough 
adoption  by  the  wage  earner's  spouse,  even  though 
the  child  could  not  attain  eligibility  through 
adoption  by  the  wage  earner  himself. 

A  recent  claim  required  the  construction  of  the 
term  "stepfather"  as  used  in  section  202  (c)  (3). 
The  section  provides  that  a  "chUd"  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  dependent  on  his  natural  father, 
unless  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death  the  child 
was  living  with  and  being  supported  by  his  step- 
father. Section  209  (k)  provides  that  a  stepchild 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  as  a  "child"  of  his 
stepfather  only  if  the  steprelationships  had  been 
created  prior  to  the  stepfather's  attainment  of  the 
age  of  60  and  prior  to  the  twelfth  month  before 
the  month  in  which  he  died. 

The  question  was  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
read  section  202  (c)  (3)  m  pari  materia  with 
section  209  (k).  In  other  words,  must  a  stepchild 
be  potentially  able  to  qualify  as  a  "child"  of  his 
stepfather  within  the  meaning  of  section  209  (k) 
before  he  can  be  deemed  to  have  a  "stepfather" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  202  (c)  (3).  In 
discussion  of  this  provision  it  has  been  argued  that 
a  child  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
receiving  survivor  benefits  on  the  basis  of  his 
natural  father's  wage  record  untU  he  had  acquired 
a  similar  possibility  of  entitlement  on  the  basis  of 
his  stepfather's  wage  record — that,  in  other  words, 
the  child  should  at  all  times  have  at  least  one 
"social  security  parent"  on  the  basis  of  whose  wage 
record  he  coidd  potentially  establish  eligibility  for 
benefits.  An  opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Federal  Securitj"  Agency,  however,  holds  that  the 

'•  Sec.  202  (c)  (3). 
»  See.  209  (k). 


term  "stepfather"  as  used  in  section  202  (c)  (3) 
means  a  stepfather  in  the  usual  sense,  i.  e.,  one 
who  had  married  the  child's  mother. 

Equitable  entitlement  to  lump-sum  payments.— 
Persons  "equitably  entitled"  to  lump-sum  death 
payments  because  of  their  contributions  toward 
the  burial  expenses  of  an  insured  wage  earner  ^' 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  beneficiaries  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insiu-ance  program.  They  never 
receive  anything  more  than  they  pay  out,  and 
often  they  are  only  partially  reimbursed.  If  an 
insiued  wage  earner  is  survived  by  a  widow  or 
widower,  child,  or  parent,  the  "survivor  with  the 
prior  right"  precludes  the  establislmaent  of  "equi- 
table entitlement,"  even  though  a  person  has  paid 
the  burial  expenses  of  a  wage  earner.  It  is  fre- 
quently difiBcult  to  ascertain  if  a  wage  earner  is 
survived  by  a  relative  with  a  prior  right. 

For  the  pm-pose  of  dealing  with  doubtful  cases 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  adopted  a  regulation 
typical  of  many  State-law  provisions,  namely,  that 
a  person  will  be  presumed  dead  if  he  has  been 
"unexplainedly  absent"  from  his  usual  place  of 
abode  for  a  period  of  7  years  or  more.^^  Yet  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  what  is  an  "unex- 
plained" absence.  Sometimes  the  smT^ivor  with 
the  prior  right  can  neither  be  located  nor  prc- 
svuned  dead  within  the  2  j-ears  following  the  death 
of  the  worker  allowed  for  filing  application. 

If  there  is  no  survivor  with  a  prior  right,  the 
person  seeking  to  establish  "equitable  entitle- 
ment" must  show  that  he  has  paid  the  burial 
expenses  of  the  wage  earner.  Construction  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
words.  A  person  who,  before  the  wage  earner's 
death,  has  contracted  to  pay  the  burial  expenses 
cannot  obtain  reimbursement.  The  payment 
merely  discharges  his  own  obligation.^' 

Determinations  as  to  what  are  and  what  are 
not  contractual  obhgations  must  be  made.  The 
person  seeking  reimbursement  must  have  paid  the 
burial  expenses  "from  his  own  funds"  or  equitable 
entitlement  cannot  be  established.  A  person  who 
pays  the  burial  expenses  with  funds  supplied  by 
another  cannot  obtain  reimbursement.  Questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  whether  the  payor  acquired 
title  to  the  funds  in  question  either  through  a  gift 
or  some  other  legal  transaction  inmiediately  prior 


"  Sec.  202  (g). 

11  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.702  (c). 

"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  rec.  403.40S  (b)  (2). 
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to  payment.  If  not,  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  he  merely  paid  the  burial  expenses  as 
an  agent  or  trustee  of  another. 

A  npmed  beneficiary  of  a  wage  earner's  life  in- 
surance policy  who  pays  the  wage  earner's  burial 
e.vpenses  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that  policy  may 
qualify  as  a  person  "equitably  entitled.'"  But  if 
payment  of  the  burial  expenses  is  made  from  funds 
received  under  a  "facility  of  payment  clause"  ^* 
in  an  industrial  life  insurance  policy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conclude  whether  the  payment  of  bm-ial 
expenses  was  made  from  the  fimds  of  the  recipient 
payor,  from  funds  of  the  designated  beneficiary, 
or  from  funds  of  the  estate.  Some  States  hold 
that  the  recipient  receives  full  ownership.  The 
majority,  however,  hold  that  the  recipient  is 
merely  a  trustee  ^^  who  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
designated  beneficiary  of  the  deceased.^' 

Statutory  definitions  of  relatives. — The  requu-e- 
ments  superimposed  by  title  II  may  be  found  in 
both  the  statutory  definitions  of  the  relationship 
terms  "  and  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
benefit  provisions.^  In  the  definitions  of  rela- 
tionship, "wife"  means  "the  wife  of  an  individual 
who  either  (1)  is  the  mother  of  such  individual's 
son  or  daughter,  or  (2)  was  married  to  htm  prior 
to  January  1,  1939,  or  if  later,  prior  to  the  date 
upon  which  he  attained  the  age  of  sLxty." 
"Widow"  (except  when  used  in  section  202  (g)) 
is  defined  as  "the  surviving  wife  of  an  individual 
who  either  (1)  is  the  mother  of  such  individual's 
son  or  daughter,  or  (2)  was  married  to  him  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month  before  the 
month  in  which  he  died."  "ChUd"  (except  when 
used  in  section  202  (g))  means  "the  child  of  an 
individual,  and  the  stepchild  of  an  individual  by 
a  marriage  contracted  prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  prior  to 

'*  A  typical  clause  reads:  "doth  further  agree  ...  to  pay  upon  receipt  of 
proof  of  death  of  the  insured  ...  in  the  amount  stipulated  in  said  schedule, 
to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  insured,  unless  payment  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  next  succeeding  paragraph,  that  is,  the  company 
may  make  any  payment  or  grant  any  non-forfeiture  privilege  provided  herein 
to  the  insured,  husband  or  wife,  cr  any  relative  by  blood  or  connection  by 
marriage  of  the  insured,  or  to  any  other  person  appearing  to  said  company 
to  be  equitably  entitled  to  the  same  by  reason  of  having  incurred  expense  on 
behalf  of  the  insured,  or  for  his  or  her  burial;  and  the  production  of  a  receipt 
signed  by  either  of  said  persons,  or  of  any  other  proof  of  such  payment  or 
grant  of  such  privilege  to  either  of  them,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all 
claims  under  this  policy  have  been  satisfied." 

"  For  example,  see  Brenrtan  v.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  170  Pa.  488,  32 
A.  1042  (1895);  hulUtt  v.  HuUett,  162  Tenn.  431,  36  S.  W.  (2d)  896  (1931). 

"  For  example,  see  Lutostanski  v.  Lutostanski,  120  Conn.  471,  181  A.  633 
(1935);  Frevch  v.  Lanham  (C.  C.  A.,  D.  C.  1932)  67  F.  (2d)  422;  Metropolitan 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Highlower,  211  Ky.  36.  276  S.  W.  1U63  (1925). 

''Sec.  208  (i),  (j),and  (k). 

"Sec.  202  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f). 


the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month  before  the 
month  in  which  he  died,  and  a  chUd  legally 
adopted  by  an  individual  prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month  before  the 
month  in  which  he  died."  "Parent"  means  "the 
mother  or  father  of  an  individual,  a  stepparent 
of  an  individual  by  a  marriage  contracted  before 
such  individual  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  an 
adopting  parent  by  whom  an  individual  was 
adopted  before  he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen." 

These  statutory  definitions  of  "wife"  and 
"widow"  have  been  the  subject  of  several  inter- 
pretations. As  will  be  noted,  section  209  (i)  de- 
fines "wife"  and  section  209  (j)  defines  "widow" 
as  a  "surviving  wife."  The  question  therefore 
arose  as  to  whether  a  widow,  in  addition  to  being 
married  to  the  wage  earner  for  12  months  prior 
to  the  month  in  which  he  died,  had  to  have  been 
married  to  him  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of 
60  years  or  prior  to  January  1,  1939. 

Certain  anomalies  resulted  if  these  additional 
conditions  were  not  required.  Thus,  a  woman  who 
could  not  qualify  as  the  wage  earner's  wife  be- 
cause she  had  not  been  married  to  him  prior  to 
the  specified  dates  and  was  not  the  mother  of  his 
son  or  daughter,  coidd  become  entitled  to  a 
widow's  benefit  on  his  death  if  the  marriage  had 
been  effective  for  more  than  the  prior  12  months. 
Furthermore,  although  a  wife  might  not  qualify 
for  wife's  benefits  under  section  209  (i),  her  child, 
brought  into  a  steprelationship  by  the  marriage, 
might  qualify  if  the  marriage  had  been  existing 
for  longer  than  the  12-month  period.  The  pur- 
pose of  both  subsections,  as  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Advisory  Coimcil,  gave  further 
weight  to  the  argument  for  reading  the  require- 
ments of  section  209  (i)  into  section  209  (j)  because 
it  was  there  recommended  that  both  the  wife  and 
widow  be  married  to  the  wage  earner  prior  to  his 
attaining  age  60  in  order  to  avoid  the  incentive  to 
marriage  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  benefits.''* 

There  were  certain  objections  to  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  for  it  left  unexplained  the  reit- 
eration in  these  sections  of  the  provision  that  the 
spouse  shoidd  be  considered  a  wife  or  widow  if 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  individual's  son  or 
daughter.  Moreover,  it  emphasized  the  word 
"wife"  used  in  defining  widow  in  section  209  (j), 
whereas  it  did  not  give  adequate  consideration 

»  S.  Doc.  4,  76th  Cong.,  1938,  pp.  16-17. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  section 
209  (i)  defining  the  term  "wife."  Although  Regu- 
lations No.  3  originally  adopted  the  view  that  the 
requirements  of  section  209  (i)  were  impUed  in 
section  209  (j),  the  Board  subsequently  amended 
its  regulations  to  eliminate  this  interpretation.^" 

In  this  connection  it  also  has  been  concluded 
that  a  woman  who  was  married  to  the  wage  earner 
prior  to  his  attaining  age  60  and  prior  to  1939  was 
not  a  wife  if  she  divorced  him  and  entered  into 
another  marriage  with  him  subsequent  to  these 
dates. 

Loss  of  support. — The  benefit  provisions  of  title 
II,  in  which  the  conditions  to  and  the  duration  and 
rate  of  supplementary  monthly  benefits  ^'  are  set 
forth,  contain  certain  parallel  provisions. ^^  Pro- 
visions for  each  type  of  supplementary  or  survivor 
benefits  include,  among  other  conditions,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  claimant  bear  a  relationship 
to  the  deceased  insured  wage  earner  or  to  the 
living  primary  insurance  beneficiary;  that  he  file 
an  application  for  the  benefit;  that  specified  con- 
ditions exist  giving  rise  to  a  presumption  of  loss 
of  support  with  respect  to  earnings  of  the  insured 
worker;  and  that  the  claimant  does  not  qualify 
for  a  benefit  of  the  same  or  a  larger  amount  on  the 
basis  of  his  or  her  own  wage  record.'^ 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  problems  on  inter- 
pretation have  arisen  out  of  the  common  provi- 
sions by  which  a  loss  of  support  is  tested. 

For  four  of  the  supplemental  monthly  benefits, 
a  condition  of  entitlement  requires  the  non- 
existence of  a  marriage.  A  parent  must  not  have 
married  since  the  date  of  the  wage  earner's  death  ;^* 
a  child  must  not  have  married;''  a  widow  must 
not  have  remarried.^*  These  provisions  would 
appear  designed  to  assm-e  that  a  claimant  will  not 
be  entitled  if  he  or  she  has  entered  into  new  rela- 
tionships which  have  economic  impUcations.  A 
problem  which  arose  in  this  connection  has  in- 
volved a  determination  whether  a  void  marriage 
is  such  that  the  claimant  was  unmarried  or  un- 
remarried within  the  meaning  of  the  pertinent 

"  SSB  KeR.  No.  3,  sec.  403.S31. 

"  Primary  benefits  are  not  considered  in  this  discussion,  since  no  real 
problem  has  arisen  in  this  regard. 

32  See  sec.  202  (b)  Wife's  in.surance  benefit;  202  (c)  Child's  insurance  benefit; 
202  (d)  Widow's  Insurance  benefit;  202  (e)  Widow's  ctirrent  Insurance  benefit; 
202  (f)  Parent's  insurance  benefit. 

"  See  sec.  202  (b)  Wife's  insurance  benefit;  202  (d)  Widow's  insurance 
benefit;  202  (f)  Parent's  Insurance  benefit. 

"Sec.  202(f)  (1)  (C). 

"Sec.  202(c)  (1)  (B). 

'•  Sees.  202  (d)  (1)  (A)  and  202  (e)  (1)  (A). 


section  of  the  act.  It  has  been  held  that  if  such 
marriage  is  void  ab  initio  a  marriage  or  remarriage 
has  not  taken  place. 

Other  common  provisions  imply  a  requirement 
of  loss  of  support.  Wives  and  widows  must  have 
been  "living  with" ''  the  wage  earner.  Children 
must  have  been  "dependent  upon"  '*  the  wage 
earner.  Parents  must  have  been  "whoUy  depend- 
ent upon  and  supported  by  the  wage  earner."  '° 

As  these  terms  are  defined,  a  wife  is  deemed  to 
be  Uving  with  her  husband  "if  they  are  both 
members  of  the  same  household  or  she  is  receiving 
regular  contributions  from  him  toward  her 
support,  or  he  has  been  ordered  by  any  court  to 
contribute  to  her  support;  and  a  widow  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  Uving  with  her  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  death  if  they  were  both  members 
of  the  same  household  on  the  date  of  his  death, 
or  she  was  receiving  regular  contributions  from 
him  toward  her  support  on  such  date,  or  he  had 
been  ordered  by  any  com-t  to  contribute  to  her 
support."  *" 

A  child  is  "deemed  dependent  upon  a  father  or 
adopting  father,  or  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
such  individual  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such 
individual,  unless,  at  the  time  of  such  death,  or,  if 
such  individual  was  hving,  at  the  time  such  child's 
application  for  child's  insiu-ance  benefits  was  filed, 
such  individual  was  not  Uving  with  or  contributing 
to  the  support  of  such  child  and  (A)  such  child  is 
neither  the  legitimate  nor  adopted  child  of  such 
individual,  or  (B)  such  child  had  been  adopted  by 
some  other  individual,  or  (C)  such  cMld,  at  the 
time  of  such  individual's  death,  was  Uving  with 
and  supported  by  such  child's  stepfather."  A 
child  is  deemed  dependent  upon  a  mother,  adopt- 
ing mother,  or  stepparent,  or  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  such  individual  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  such  individual  "only  if,  at  the  time  of 
such  death,  or,  if  such  individual  was  Uving, 
at  the  time  such  child's  appUcation  for  chUd's 
insxu-ance  benefits  was  filed,  no  parent  other  than 
such  individual  was  contributing  to  the  support  of 
such  child  and  such  child  was  not  Uving  with  its 
father  or  adopting  father."  ■" 

"Living  with"  wage  earner. — The  definition  of 
"living  with"  has  not  yet  shown  any  great  need 

5'  Sees.  202  (b)  (1)  (C),  202  (d)  (1)  (D),  and  202  (e)  (1)  CC). 

"Sec.  202  (c)  (I)  (C). 

"Sec.  202(f)  (1)  (B). 

"Sec.  209  (n). 

"  Sec.  202(c)  (3)  and  (4). 
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ior  interpretation.  There  have  been  questions, 
however,  whether  particular  documents  consti- 
tuted court  orders.  Other  questions  have  related 
to  the  conformity  of  a  suspended  court  order  to  the 
requirement  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  both  spouses  are  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold or  that  the  husband  was  contributing  to  the 
wife's  support,  it  must  be  shown  the  husband 
has  "been  ordered  by  a  coiu-t  to  contribute  to 
iis  wife's  support."  *^  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  a  suspended  order  fidfilled  the  requirement 
tut  that  a  vacated  or  expired  order  did  not. 

Certain  other  standards  in  this  regard  have  been 
tentatively  established.  The  regulations  provide 
that  a  husband  and  wife  are  members  of  the  same 
lousehold,  within  the  meaning  of  section  209  (n), 
if  they  are  Uving  together  and  have  customarily 
lived  together  in  the  same  place  of  abode. *^  The 
regulations  further  provide  that,  if  a  husband  and 
wife  are  not  living  in  the  same  place  of  abode, 
they  may  nevertheless  be  members  of  the  house- 
hold if  they  were  apart  only  temporarily.  "Living 
with"  can  also  be  predicated  on  a  presumed  intent 
to  resume  living  together  when  the  separation  is 
due  to  financial  difficulty  or  employment  away 
from  home,  unless  available  evidence  indicates 
that  other  causes  are  substantially  responsible 
for  the  separation.  If,  however,  a  separation  is 
due  to  incompatibility,  ill  treatment,  or  the  like, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  parties  do  not  intend 
to  resimie  living  together,  unless  they  perform 
some  overt  act  evidencing  an  intention  to  do  so. 

Child's  dependency  upon  wage  earner. — The  pro- 
visions relative  to  children's  dependency  have  also 
given  rise  to  the  need  for  interpretations.  As  will 
be  readily  observed,  the  tests  of  dependency  are 
such  that  dependency  is  deemed  to  exist  in  some 
instances  in  which  dependency  in  fact  does  not 
exist,  and  there  are  some  rare  situations  in  which 
a  child  who  is  actually  dependent  on  a  wage- 
earning  mother  cannot  be  considered  "dependent 
upon"  her  under  section  202  (c).  This  result 
obtains  in  cases  in  which  a  child  is  living  with  both 
parents,  and  the  wage-earning  mother  is  the 
family's  sole  support.     Even  though  the  father  is 


unable  to  work,  the  test  bars  a  finding  that  the 
child  was  "dependent  upon"  the  mother  because 
the  father  was  "living  with"  the  child. 

Another  basic  interpretation  has  involved  the 
provision  that  "a  child  shall  be  deemed  dependent 
upon  its  mother,  adopting  mother,  or  stepparent 
only  if"  no  parent  other  than  such  individual  was 
contributing  to  the  support  of  such  child  .^*  A 
construction  of  this  phrase  based  on  legislative 
history  **  and  the  apparent  intent  of  the  act  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  term  "individual"  meant 
the  entire  class  of  individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  the  child's  dependency  was  being  tested 
under  the  section.  Since  this  category  includes  j 
all  parents  except  the  father  and  adopting  father,  | 
the  provision  must  be  interpreted  to  exclude  a  ' 
finding  of  dependency  if  a  father  or  adopting 
father  was  contributing  to  the  child's  support  or 
the  child  was  living  with  the  father  or  adopting 
father  when  the  wage-earning  mother  died. 

It  has  also  been  necessary  to  determine  if  a  lump 
sum  given  by  the  father  to  the  child  constituted 
"contributing  to  the  child's  support."  It  was 
decided  that  it  did  not.  But  when  a  house  was 
given,  the  periodic  amortization  of  charges  against 
the  house  freed  the  rents  to  support  the  child  and 
therefore  satisfied  the  contribution  requirement. 

"Living  with"  the  father,  as  used  in  section  202 
(c)  (3),  has  also  been  construed.  Thus,  it  has  been 
held  that,  when  a  child  had  a  coincidence  of  resi- 
dence with  his  father  who  was  a  boarder  in  the 
house  of  his  adopting  father,  the  child  was  not 
"living  with"  the  father  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  (c)  (3) .  As  here  used,  the  phrase  was 
construed  as  requiring  that  the  father  also  have 
some  parental  responsibility  for  the  child. 

Parent's  dependency. — The  loss-of-support  pro- 
vision relative  to  parent's  benefits,  i.  e.,  that  the 
parent  must  be  "wholly  dependent  upon  and  sup- 
ported by"  the  wage  earner,  obviously  not  only 
requires  substantial  contributions  from  the  wage 
earner  but  also  an  almost  complete  lack  of  other 
resources  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  extent  to 
which  the  one  must  be  present  and  the  other 
absent,  however,  is  not  yet  definitely  delimited. 


"  SSB  Reg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.834  (c). 
"  SSB  Eeg.  No.  3,  sec.  403.834  (a). 


"  Sec.  202  (c)  (4) . 

«  S.  Kept.  734,  7fith  Cong.,  1939,  p.  44. 


Major  Legislative  Trends  in  Unemployment 
Compensation^  1937-41 

This  discussion  is  limited  mainly  to  provisions  of  the  51  State  laws.  Since  by  the  end  of  1937 
all  States  had  enacted  unemployment  compensation  laws,  provisions  as  of  the  end  of  that  year  are 
used  as  a  starting  point.  For  further  details  on  the  status  of  laws  at  the  end  of  1937,  1939,  and  1941, 
see  Social  Security  Board,  "A  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,"  as  of 
April  15,  1938,  and  Supplement  1;  as  of  March  1,  1940;  and  as  of  December  31,  1941. 


By  the  end  of  1941, 'all  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  had  been  in  fuU  operation  for 
at  least  2%  years  and  2  additional  years  had 
elapsed  for  legislative  consideration  of  the  laws. 
An  analysis  of  the  direction  and  scope  of  amend- 
ments to  these  laws  indicates  the  trends  in  experi- 
mentation to  improve  programs  with  which  the 
United  States  had  had  no  full  experience  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  summary  which  follows  gives  the  coverage, 
financial,  and  benefit  provisions  of  the  51  State 
laws  as  of  December  31,  1941,  and  traces  the 
evolution  of  these  provisions  through  the  major 
legislative  sessions  of  1937,  1939,  and  1941.  Since 
few  State  legislatures  hold  regular  sessions  until 
1943,  the  provisions  effective  at  the  close  of  1941 
reflect,  in  general,  the  framework  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  the  United  States  during 
1942.' 

The  defense  program  and  the  war  have  had  little 
direct  effect  upon  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws,  except  in  the  enactment  of  provisions  in 
most  States  to  maintain  benefit  rights  of  workers 
who  leave  covered  employment  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  This  action  assures 
varying  degrees  of  protection  for  demobilized 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  may  be  unable  to 
find  jobs  when  they  leave  military  service. 

The  transfer  of  the  employment  services  from 
State  to  Federal  operation  under  the  Presidential 
order  of  December  19,  1941,^  has  affected  some 
phases  of  the  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  but  left  unchanged  the  original 
organization  of  unemployment  compensation  as  5 1 
separate  and  distinct  programs. 

At  the  end  of  1941  many  States  retained  pro- 
visions limiting  coverage  to  firms  employing  more 

'  In  the  first  few  months  of  1942  significant  changes  were  made  in  the  laws 
of  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia;  see  current 
Issues  of  the  Socio!  Security  Bulletin  for  notes  on  these  changes  and  legislative 
developments  in  other  Stales  in  1942. 

'  See  page  6,  entry  for  Labor  recruitment,  December  19, 1941. 


than  3  or  4  workers,  leaving  some  3  million  wage 
earners  outside  the  system.  Large  categories  of 
employment,  such  as  agricultural  labor  and  do- 
mestic service,  were  also  excluded,  withholding 
protection  of  the  system  from  an  estimated  25 
million  additional  workers.  In  many  States,  the 
weekly  benefits  fell  short  of  equaling  one-half  of 
full-time  wages.  Thirty  States  still  limited  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefits  to  $15  a  week,  while  only  3 
provided  for  payments  up  to  $20.  The  benefit 
rate  for  total  unemployment  might  be  less  than 
$5  in  13  States.  The  number  of  weeks  of  total 
unemployment  which  are  compensated  might  be 
less  than  16  in  40  States;  and  in  9  States,  including 
the  2  States  with  the  greatest  number  of  covered 
workers,  no  claimant  could  receive  as  many  as  1& 
full  payments.  The  already  inadequate  duration 
of  benefits  might  be  further  reduced  by  disquah- 
fication  provisions  in  one-third  of  the  States.  In 
11  of  the  laws  providing  for  experience  rating, 
there  were  no  safeguards  in  terms  of  State-wide 
reserve  requirements.  Finally,  in  3  States,  2  of 
which  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  workers 
covered,  there  was  stiU  no  protection  against  the 
risk  of  partial  unemployment. 

Scope    of   American,    British,    and    Canadian 
Systems 

The  British  unemployment  insurance  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  30  years, 
provided  a  basis  for  many  features  of  the  State 
laws  and  of  the  law  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
A  comparison  of  legislative  patterns  of  these  pro- 
grams highlights  the  general  similarities  of  pur- 
pose and  dift'erences  in  methods  of  compensating 
workers  for  periods  of  involuntary  unemployment 
in  these  thi-ee  countries. 

Agricultural  and  domestic  labor,  maritime  and 
government  employment,  work  for  nonprofit 
institutions,  and  employment  for  small  firms  are 
the  important  exclusions  in  the  United  States. 
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In  Great  Britain,  agricultural  workers  are  in- 
sured under  a  separate  system  with  somewhat 
lower  benefits  and  contributions,  and  certain 
domestic  workers  are  included  under  the  general 
system.  Profit-sharing  fishermen  are  the  only 
group  of  maritime  workers  not  covered  by  the 
British  act.  Government  employment  as  a  class 
is  included,  although  permanent  civil  servants, 
pohcemen,  and  certain  employees  of  local  govern- 
ments, such  as  doctors,  chaplains,  and  coroners, 
are  exempted.  Other  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment (or  of  a  raUroad  or  public  utility)  may  be 
excluded  if  their  employment  is  shown  to  be  per- 
manent. There  is  no  exclusion  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  although  female  nurses  and  teach- 
ers are  not  covered  by  the  British  act. 

Agricultural  and  domestic  labor  are  also  ex- 
cluded from  the  Canadian  system,  as  well  as 
logging,  maritime  employment,  stevedoring  and 
service  in  air  transportation.  Temporary  em- 
ployment for  Canadian  provinces  and  municipali- 
ties may  be  insured  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
province;  otherwise,  the  Canadian  system  does 
not  include  government  employment.  Teachers, 
niirses,  and  employees  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  are  likewise  excluded,  but  other 
nonprofit  organizations  are  covered. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  Canada  excludes 
employees  of  small  firms  as  do  many  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  American  laws  have  no  salary  restrictions  on 
the  type  of  worker  who  is  included,  the  British 
law  excludes  nonmanual  workers  earning  more 
than  £420  a  year,  and  the  Canadian  law  insures 
only  workers  employed  at  a  rate  of  $2,000  a  year 
or  less.  Fm-thermore,  27  State  laws  cover  casual 
labor  and  most  laws  cover  so-called  independent 
agents,  although  35  exclude  insurance  agents. 
All  such  groups  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  systems. 

In  the  States,  unemployment  compensation  is 
financed  by  a  pay-roU  tax  of  2.7  percent,  paid 
solely  by  the  employer  in  all  but  5  States  ^  where 
employees  pay  a  1.0  or  1.5-percent  tax.  No  con- 
tributions are  made  by  the  government  (table  1). 
In  Great  Britain  the  taxes,  shared  equally  by  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  Government  (except 
imder  the  insurance  and  banking  schemes  which 
receive   no   contribution   from   the   Exchequer), 


Table     1. — Comparison     of    American,     British,     and  1 
Canadian  unemployment  contributions  and  benefits 
for  tcorkers  with  specified  weekly  earnings 


Percent  of  weekly  earnings  represented  by- 

Contributions 

Benefits 

Adult    male    worker 
with    specified 
weeltly  earnings  i 

Total ' 

Em- 
ployer 

Em- 
ployee 

Gov- 
ern- 
ment 

With 
node- 
pend- 
ents 

Withl 
adult 

de- 
pend- 
ent 

Withl 
adult 
and  3 
child 
de- 
pend- 
ents 

$10.00: 

American.- 

British 

2.7 
6.0 
4.6 

2,7 
2.6 
3.0 

2.7 
1.7 
2.2 

2.7 
1.7 
2.2 

2.7 
.8 
1.2 

2.7 
.6 
.8 

0.0 
1.7 
1.6 

0 
.8 
1.3 

0 
.6 
1.0 

0.0 
1.7 

.7 

0 

.8 
.6 

0 
.6 
.4 

50.0 
40.0 
63.2 

50.0 
20.0 
44.4 

50.0 
13.3 
35.6 

50.0 
60.0 
62.6 

60.0 
30.0 
62.2 

50.0 
20.0 
41.7 

50.0 
82.0 
62.6 

50.0 
41.0 
62.2 

50.0 
27.3 
41.7 

Canadian 

$20.00: 

American. 

British 

Canadian 

$30.00: 

American 

British     

Canadian 

'  Since  December  31,  1941,  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  4. 
Dote  1. 


See  foot- 


1  Computed  on  basis  of  5  British  shillings  and  $1.15  Canadian  to  $1  United 
States  currency. 

2  Totals  may  equal  more  or  less  than  components  because  latter  have  been 
rounded  to  nearest  0.1  percent. 

vary  with  the  worker's  age  and  sex,  and  not  with 
wages.  The  Canadian  contribution  system  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  the  British  and 
United  States  methods  of  financing.  The  com- 
bined employer  and  employee  contributions  in 
Canada  are  graded  according  to  the  worker's 
wage,  amounting  to  4  or  5  percent  of  the  wage  in 
the  lower  income  groups  and  2  or  3  percent  in  the 
higher  wage  levels.  However,  in  the  lower  wage 
brackets  the  employer  bears  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost,  whUe  in  the  upper  wage  groups  the  em- 
ployee contributes  a  proportionately  larger  part 
of  the  total.  The  Government  contributes  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  paid  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees together. 

In  38  States,  the  2.7-percent  employer  con- 
tribution constitutes  a  base  rate  which  may  be 
modified  according  to  the  employer's  experience. 
Neither  the  British  nor  the  Canadian  system  pro- 
vides experience  rating.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, the  banking  and  insurance  industries  have 
been  permitted  to  contract  out  of  the  general 
system  and  operate  financially  autonomous  sys- 
tems with  lower  contribution  and  higher  benefit 
rates  than  are  set  under  the  general  system. 

In  the  United  States,  benefit  rates  are  based 
upon  wages.  Most  States  pay  an  amount  roughly 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  full-time  weekly  wages. 
Only  the  District  of  Columbia  allows  additional 
compensation  for   dependents:  $1    for   each   de- 
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pendent  up  to  three.  Under  the  British  law,  bene- 
fits have  no  relation  to  past  earnings  but  depend 
solely  on  age,  sex,  and  number  of  dependents. 
Benefits  in  Canada  are  based  on  average  weekly 
contributions  (and  hence  upon  earnings),  but  if 
the  worker  has  one  or  more  dependents  a  higher 
amount  is  allowed.  Thus,  for  those  without  de- 
pendents the  benefit  ranges  from  38  to  63  percent 
of  average  weekly  earnings,  and  for  those  with 
dependents,  from  45  to  74  percent. 

The  relationship  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  a  worker's  wage  level, 
and  in  Great  Britain  to  subsistence  needs,  is 
indicated  by  the  hj^jothetical  examples  given  in 
table  1  for  workers  with  wage  levels  of  $10,  $20, 
and  $30  a  week.  Even  at  the  low  level  of  $10  the 
single  worker  receives  a  higher  proportion  of  his 
wage  under  the  American  system  than  under  the 
British  (although  the  Canadian  law  gives  him  a 
stUl  higher  proportion).  In  Great  Britain  the 
worker  with  a  family  consistuig  of  a  wife  and  three 
children,  however,  would  receive  double  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  a  single  worker  or  almost  five-sixths 
of  a  $10  wage,  and  in  Canada  somewhat  more  than 
three-fifths  of  his  wage,  while  in  the  United  States 
he  would  receive  the  same  amount  as  if  he  were 
single.  As  his  wages  increase,  a  married  worker 
in  this  country  acquires  a  comparative  advantage 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  wages  which  he  may 
receive  as  a  benefit.  The  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  system  cannot  be  weighed 
without  consideration  of  differences  in  wage 
levels,  cost  of  living,  and  family  composition. 

In  most  States  in  this  country,  duration  of 
benefits,  like  the  benefit  rate,  depends  on  the 
amount  of  past  earnings.  The  most  common 
provision  allows  total  benefits  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  previous  year's  wages,  with  a  limit  of  a 
specified  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit  rate — 
generally  16  times,  thus  providing  16  fuU  weeks 
of  benefits  in  a  year.  Sixteen  American  laws 
provide  uniform  dination  to  all  ehgible  claimants, 
ranging  from  13  to  20  full  weeks  of  benefits.  In 
Great  Britain,  uniform  duration  of  30  weeks  in  a 
year  is  now  allowed  under  the  general  system. 
In  Canada,  as  under  most  State  laws,  benefits  are 
related  to  previous  earnings  and  1  day's  benefit  is 
allowed  for  every  5  daily  contributions  made 
within  a  5-year  period,  reduced  by  1  day's  benefit 
for  every  3  days'  benefits  received  by  the  worker 
within  the  past  3  years.     At  a  maximum   this 


provision  permits  the  receipt  of  benefits  for  a 
fidl  year. 

In  contrast  with  the  British  and  Canadian 
laws,  the  State  laws  measm-e  unemployment  on  a 
weekly  basis  (except  for  Texas,  which  provides  a 
2-week  basis,  and  Kentucky,  which  in  1941  had 
a  similar  basis).  A  week  of  unemployment  is 
generally  deemed  to  be  one  in  which  a  worker  is 
totally  or  partially  imemployed  during  7  consecu- 
tive days  with  earnings  amounting  to  less  than  his 
weekly  benefit  rate.  However,  three  States  still 
do  not  compensate  partial  unemployment.*  Al- 
though the  British  and  Canadian  laws  measure 
unemployment  on  a  daily  basis,  they  do  not  pay 
benefits  for  aU  days  of  unemployment  occiuring 
within  a  week.  In  Great  Britain,  a  claimant 
must  have  had  at  least  2  days  of  unemplojrment 
within  a  period  of  6  consecutive  days  in  order  to 
receive  any  daily  benefits  for  that  period.  In 
Canada,  the  first  day  of  unemployment  in  any 
calendar  week  is  not  compensated  unless  it 
is  preceded  or  followed  by  a  fuU  week  of 
unemployment. 

Under  each  of  the  three  systems,  workers  must 
have  had  a  fairly  substantial  volume  of  prior 
earnings  or  employment  in  order  to  quahfy  for 
benefits.  The  qualifying  test  under  the  State 
laws  was  originally  stated  in  terms  of  weeks  of 
employment,  but  difficulties  in  obtaining  em- 
ployers' reports  of  weeks  worked  by  employees 
led  to  abandonment  of  this  test  even  before  1937. 
The  qualification  widely  adopted  in  its  place  was 
based  on  earnings  during  the  previous  year, 
expressed  either  in  terms  of  a  flat  amount  ranging 
from  $100  to  $300,  or  of  a  specified  multiple  of 
the  weekly  benefit  rate,  usually  25  or  30  times. 
Only  two  States  still  test  eligibility  by  employ- 
ment during  a  specified  number  of  weeks  in  a  year, 
The  British  system  requires  contributions  (and 
hence  employment)  in  30  weeks  during  the  2 
years  prior  to  the  benefit  year;  the  Canadian  law 
requires  180  days'  contributions  in  a  2-year  period. 
However,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
a  worker  might  qualify  for  benefits  in  2  successive 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  same  employment, 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  require  that  after  a 
worker  has  drawn  benefits  he  must  have  worked 
during  an  additional  period  (10  weeks  in  Great 
Britain  and  60  days  in  Canada)  before  he  can 

<  Since  December  31,  1941,  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  two.    See 
footnote  1. 
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begin  a  new  benefit  year.  No  similar  provision 
appears  in  State  laws. 

Benefits  are  not  payable  under  any  of  the 
systems  until  the  worker  has  served  a  waiting 
period,  which  under  State  laws  usually  consists  of 
1  or  2  weeks  of  unemployment  within  the  benefit 
year.  In  Canada  it  consists  of  the  first  9  days 
of  unemployment  within  the  benefit  year.  The 
British  law,  in  contrast  to  both  the  others,  re- 
quires a  waiting  period  of  3  days  for  each  period 
of  continuous  unemployment  (defined  as  any 
period  of  at  least  2  days  of  unemployment  in  6, 
separated  by  not  more  than  20  weeks). 

Disqualifications  under  State  laws  tend  to  be 
much  more  severe  than  under  the  British  and 
Canadian  laws.  In  the  latter  counti'ies,  post- 
ponement of  benefits  for  not  more  than  6  weeks 
follows  misconduct,  voluntary  leaving  of  a  job, 
or  refusal  of  suitable  work.  In  no  case  does  dis- 
qualification involve  a  curtailment  or  complete 
cancelation  of  benefit  rights,  as  is  true  in  24  States 
in  this  country. 

Coverage  of  State  Laws 

Although  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
applies  only  to  employers  of  8  or  more,  27  States 
have  extended  coverage  to  smaller  firms  and  12 
of  the  27  cover  all  emploj-ers  regardless  of  size 
of  firm.  Alichigan  and  New  Jersey  were  the 
only  large  industrial  States  in  the  group  of  24 
States  which  limited  coverage  in  1941  to  employers 
of  8  or  more;  on  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  large  industrial  State  which  had 
extended  coverage  to  firms  of  1  or  more.  In 
California,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  em- 
ployers of  4  or  more  were  covered  in  1941  (with 
extension  of  coverage  to  employers  of  1  or  more 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Massachusetts  in  1943); 
in  Illinois,  employers  of  6  or  more;  and  in  Ohio, 
employers  of  3  or  more  workers.  Because  of 
the  volume  of  covered  employment  in  the  im- 
portant States  with  less  restrictive  coverage  than 
the  Federal  tax,  it  is  probable  that  an  extension 
of  coverage  to  employers  of  1  or  more  in  all 
States  would  have  increased  the  32  million  workers 
who  were  covered  bj-  State  laws  in  1940  by  only 
a  little  more  than  10  percent,  or  to  about  35 
million. 

Successive  legislative  sessions  have  made  slow 
but  regular  increases  in  the  proportion  of  States 
covering  small  cmploj-ers  (table  2).     Of  the  five 


Table  2. — Size-qf-firm  provisions  in  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  at  end  of  1937,  1939,  and 
1941 


Size-of-flrm  provision 


Employers  of  8  or  more  workers. 

Employers  of  2-7  workers __, 

Employers  of  1  worker 


Number  of  laws  with 
provision  at  end  of— 


1937 


1941 


24 
15 
12 


States  which  applied  their  laws  to  employers  of 
8  or  more  in  1937  and  which  later  extended  cover- 
age to  smaller  concerns,  two  (Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin)  had  provided  for  extension  during  the 
1937  sessions;  Illinois  covered  employers  of  6  or 
more  after  1939;  Louisiana  amended  its  law  to 
apply  to  employers  of  4  or  more  in  1940;  and  the 
1941  legislature  in  Washington  extended  cover- 
age to  all  employers.  Only  Minnesota  restricted 
its  coverage  during  the  period  by  exempting  em- 
ployers outside  cities  of  10,000  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  tax  (i.  e.,  who  have  less  than 
8  workers),  although  the  State  law  continued  to 
cover  employers  of  1  or  more  in  larger  cities. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  size-of-firm  require- 
ments, the  size  of  an  emploj^er's  pay  roll,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  employees,  has  been  considered 
in  determining  coverage.  This  type  of  provision 
first  appeared  in  1937,  when  Kentucky  and  Ore- 
gon specified  that  employers  with  a  given  number 
of  workers  must  also  have  had  a  minimum  amount 
of  pay  roll  in  order  to  be  subject  to  the  law.  Dur- 
ing 1939,  six  additional  States  adopted  pay-roll 
criteria  which  they  retained  or  refined  in  the  1941 
sessions.  In  two  States  (Oregon  and  Wyoming), 
at  the  end  of  1941,  the  size  of  the  employer's  pay 
roll  was  an  additional  factor,  in  three  States  (Ken- 
tucky, Montana,  and  New  Mexico)  an  alternative, 
and  in  three  States  (Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah) 
the  sole  factor  in  determining  coverage. 

Even  more  important  than  size-of-firm  limita- 
tions are  the  exclusions  of  workers  employed  in 
certain  types  of  work.  These  exclusions  have 
been  broadened  and  coverage  correspondingly 
restricted  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  States 
to  foUow  the  coverage  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act.  This  statute  was 
amended  in  1939  to  exclude  from  taxation  the 
previously  taxable  wages  earned  in  several  types 
of  employment.  For  example,  the  most  recent 
Federal  definition  of  agricultural  labor,  exempt- 
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ing  from  coverage  certain  commercial  processing 
of  agricultural  commodities,  was  adopted  in  26 
States.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  4  States 
adopted  somewhat  less  sweeping  definitions,  and 
that  among  the  20  States  which  continued  to 
interpret  the  term  "agricultural  labor"  in  its 
ordinary  meaning  were  such  agriculturally  im- 
portant States  as  California,  Iowa,  New  Jersey, 
and  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  excluding  employment  for  non- 
profit organizations  operating  solely  in  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  educational,  or 
humane  fields,  the  Federal  act  was  amended  in 
1939  to  exclude  from  coverage  employment  for 
fraternal  benefit  societies  and  part-time  work  for 
certain  organizations  which  are  exempt  from  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Many  States  followed  this 
example.  Insurance  agents  on  a  commission 
basis,  students,  newsboys,  and  casual  labor  out- 
side the  course  of  the  employer's  business  were 
similarly  excluded  under  the  1939  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  and  by  many  recent  State 
amendments.  The  only  type  of  occupation  in 
which  coverage  was  extended  by  amendments  to 
the  Federal  tax  act,  and  subsequently  by  State 
laws,  was  employment  for  such  Federal  instru- 
mentalities as  national  banks. 

Financing 

Under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
subject  employers  are  required  to  pay  a  Federal 
tax  equivalent  to  3  percent  of  the  wages  paid  in 
covered  employment  after  1938,  excluding  any 
wages  paid  by  an  employer  in  excess  of  $3,000  a 
year  to  an  individual  worker.  Contributions 
paid  to  a  State  imemployment  compensation  fund 
are  credited  against  the  Federal  tax  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax,  and  addi- 
tional credit  against  the  Federal  tax  is  allowed  for 
reductions  in  contribution  rates  permitted  under 
State  experience-rating  plans.  At  the  end  of  194 1 , 
a  normal  rate  of  2.7  percent  was  estabhshed  in  all 
States  except  Michigan,  where  it  was  3  percent. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  tax  payment, 
all  but  two  States  (Idaho  and  Nevada)  excluded 
wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  paid  by  an  employer  to  a 
worker.  In  addition,  certain  other  voluntary 
payments  made  by  employers  to  or  in  behalf  of 
employees,  such  as  dismissal  payments  and  pay- 
ment of  the  employee's  contribution  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  or  group  msurance,  were 


excluded  from  taxation  under  the  Federal  act  and 
most  State  laws. 

Only  five  States  (Alabama,  California,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island)  at  the  end 
of  1941  required  employee  contributions.  With 
the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  which  did  not  have 
such  a  requirement  imtil  1938,  all  these  States 
began  to  collect  contributions  from  employees  in 
1936  or  1937.  Provisions  for  employee  contribu- 
tions during  1937  were  also  contained  in  five  other 
State  laws,  but  in  three  (Idaho,  Indiana,  and  New 
Hampshire)  they  were  dropped  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts 
they  were  later  eliminated. 

Type  of  fund. — At  the  end  of  1941,  employer 
contributions  in  44  States  were  held  in  a  pooled 
fund  from  which  all  benefits  were  paid.  Seven 
States  maintauied  combined  employer-reserve  and 
pooled  fimds  imder  which  contributions  paid  by 
an  employer  were  available  for  benefit  payments 
only  to  his  former  workers  and  the  pooled  fund 
was  used  to  pay  benefits  if  the  employer's  accoimt 
became  exhausted.  Among  these  7  States,  the 
pooled  fund  in  4  (Kentucky,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin)  consisted  of  interest 
earned  on  the  fund  and  other  miscellaneous 
amoimts  (including  employee  contributions  in 
Kentucky) .  In  the  other  3  States  (Indiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Vermont) ,  a  given  proportion  of  the 
employer  contributions  as  well  as  mtcrest  and 
miscellaneous  amounts  went  to  the  pooled  fund. 

Although  the  number  of  States  with  pooled 
fimds  and  combined  employer  reserve  and  pools 
has  remained  fairly  constant,  the  States  within 
each  group  have  shifted.  At  the  end  of  1937, 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  credited  100 
percent  of  the  employer's  contributions  to  his 
reserve  account,  while  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and 
Oregon  had  funds  which  were  partially  pooled,  and 
Vermont  provided  a  S3^stem  whercbj^  the  employer 
could  elect  either  to  maintam  a  reserve  account 
or  to  have  his  contributions  credited  to  the  pooled 
account.  At  the  end  of  1939,  the  3  States  (Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin)  in  which  all 
employer  contributions  were  credited  to  individual 
accounts  were  those  which  had  had  such  provisions 
in  1937;  but  Oregon  had  previously  adopted  a 
completely  pooled  system  and  North  Carolina  and 
Vermont  an  employer  reserve  with  a  partial  pool. 
By  the  end  of  tlie  1941  sessions,  South  Dakota  had 
changed  from  a  partially  pooled  system  to  one 
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under  which  all  employer  contributions  were 
credited  to  individual  employer-reserve  accounts. 

Experience  rating. — Provisions  for  adjusting  an 
employer's  contribution  rate  in  accordance  with 
his  experience  with  the  risk  of  unemployment 
have  been  included  in  a  majority  of  State  laws 
since  their  inception.  At  the  end  of  1941  all  7 
States  with  employer-reserve  laws  and  31  States 
with  pooled  funds  provided  for  systems  of  experi- 
ence rating;  11  State  laws  ^  required  study  of  the 
subject  and  only  2  State  laws  (Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania)  made  no  reference  to  experience 
rating.  At  the  end  of  1937  there  were  40  State 
laws  with  experience-rating  provisions,  and  at  the 
end  of  1939,  39.  These  figures,  however,  repre- 
sented several  changes  during  these  periods. 
Hawaii  and  Massachusetts,  which  provided  only 
for  study  of  experience  rating  at  the  end  of  1937, 
had  adopted  rating  systems  by  the  end  of  1939, 
as  had  Georgia  and  Virginia  by  the  end  of  1941. 
North  Carolina,  with  no  provision  for  experience 
rating  in  1937,  adopted  a  combined  employer- 
reserve  and  pooled-fund  system  by  the  end  of 
1939.  On  the  other  hand,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Washington  provided  for  systems  of  experience 
rating  until  the  1939  sessions,  but  in  that  year 
substituted  requirements  for  study  of  the  problem; 
Alaska,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Utah  followed 
suit  by  the  end  of  1941. 

Methods  of  determining  modified  contribution 
rates  have  undergone  several  revisions.  At  the 
end  of  1937,  all  the  States  which  had  experience- 
rating  systems  charged  benefits  against  employers' 
accounts  and  determined  the  rate  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual  employer's  reserve  ratio  (the  ratio 
of  the  excess  of  all  or  part  of  contributions  over 
benefits  to  average  annual  pay  roU). 

Duriug  1939  a  number  of  States  adopted  plans 
which  rated  employers  upon  the  basis  of  other 
measures  of  experience  and  which  were  designed 
to  produce  an  annual  yield  which  would  equal 
average  annual  benefit  expenditures.  Seven  State 
laws  *  included  plans  of  this  ts^pe  by  the  end  of 
1941.  A  variation  of  this  plan  had  been  adopted 
in  Muinesota;  Coimecticut,  Michigan,  and  Utah 
used  somewhat  different  experience-rating  plans. 

Although  otherwise  the  experience-rating  plans 
of  1941  retained  the  general  outlines  prevailuig 

•  Alaska,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Yorli, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

•  Alabama,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Virginia. 


in  1937  and  1939,  there  was  a  tendency  to  facili- 
tate rate  reductions  and  to  eliminate  rates  in 
excess  of  2.7  percent.  Such  higher  rates  were 
provided  under  27  State  laws  at  the  end  of  1937 
and  1939,  but  in  only  21  States  at  the  end  of  1941. 

Minimum  rates  of  less  than  0.9  percent  were 
possible  under  the  laws  of  11  States'  at  the  end 
of  1937,  of  15  States »  at  the  end  of  1939,  and  19  " 
at  the  end  of  1941.  The  number  of  States  per- 
mitting zero  rates,  however,  fell  from  10  at  the 
end  of  1937  to  6  at  the  end  of  1939  and  1941. 

To  maintain  the  standard  rate  of  contributions 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  several  States  require 
that  the  average  of  reduced  and  higher  rates 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  normal  rate.  Six 
States '"  had  such  a  provision  at  the  end  of  1937, 
but  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  five  "  and 
three  '^  by  the  end  of  1939  and  1941,  respectively. 

Additional  safeguards  to  protect  the  funds  in 
times  of  unemployment  were  provided  at  the  end 
of  1937  by  conditions  established  in  17  States'^ 
that  no  rates  should  be  lower  than  a  given  level 
unless  the  fimd's  assets  bore  a  specified  relation 
to  past  benefit  payments.  Fifteen  States  '*  had 
such  prerequisites  for  reduced  rates  at  the  end  of 
1939.  Furthermore,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts, 
which  used  a  State-wide  experience  factor  in 
determining  rates,  provided  for  increased  rates 
if  the  fimd  did  not  meet  certain  standards;  in 
two  other  States  (Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire), the  assets  of  the  fimd  were  directly  con- 
sidered in  establishing  rates  of  individual 
employers. 

West  Virginia  approached  the  problem  from 
another  angle  by  providing  that  if  the  fund  fell 
below  a  given  amoimt,  payment  of  partial  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  to  be  suspended. 

By  the  end  of  1941,  27  States  with  experience 
rating  provided  some  method  of  increasing  rates 
when   the   fimd's   solvency  might  otherwise  be 

'  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouii, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

8  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

»  Alabama,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  were  added  to  the  States  listed 
In  footnote  8. 

"  Alabama,  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

"  District  of  Columbia,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

"  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Miimesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

1*  Louisiana,  Mirmesota,  and  New  Hampshire  had  been  eliminated  from 
the  list  given  in  footnote  13  and  Hawaii  added. 
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endangered .  In  one  of  these  States  (Connecticut) , 
however,  decreases  m  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  potential  duration  are  required  as  well  as 
increases  in  contribution  rates. 

Benefit  Structure 

In  most  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  benefits  are  geared  to  earnings  in  a  previous 
period  called  the  "base  period,"  which  ends  some 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  benefit  year, 
the  period  during  which  a  claimant's  rights  are 
fixed.  At  the  end  of  1941,  all  except  7  States '^ 
used  a  4-quarter  base  period  which  was  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  benefit  year.  In 
17 ''  of  these  States  the  base  period  was  imiform 
for  aU  claimants,  usually  consisting  of  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  benefit  year,  and  in  the 
remaining  27  States  there  were  individual  base 
'  periods. 

'  Weekly  Benefit  Amounts 

j  Weekly  benefit  rates  at  the  end  of  1941  were 
'  based  on  highest  quarterly  earnings  of  the  base 
period  in  all  but  13  States."  Five  States  (Arizona, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Permsylvania,  and  Vermont)  still 
retained  this  method  through  1941  but  applied  it 
only  if  a  reported  full-time  weekly  wage  could  not 
be  used.  In  7  States,**  however,  the  weekly  bene- 
fit is  now  based  on  annual  wages,  and  Wisconsin 
uses  an  average  of  earnings  for  the  weeks  a  worker 
was  employed  by  a  given  employer.  (Table  3.) 
The  formulas  now  m  effect  for  determining  the 
benefit  rate  are  substantially  different  from  those 
inthefirstunemploymentcompensationlaws.  The 
earliest  formula  provided  for  computing  the  weekly 
benefit  amoxuit  as  50  percent  of  a  full-time  weekly 
wage  derived  by  multiplying  average  hourly  earn- 
ings by  full-time  weekly  hours  in  weeks  of  full- 
time  work.  By  the  end  of  1937  only  5  States 
(California,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin)  retained  this  or  an 
"average  weekly  wage"  formula.  In  35  States 
weekly  benefit  amoimts  were  based  upon  50  per- 
cent of  a  reported  full-time  weekly  wage  and,  if 
that  figine  was  not   available,   upon   %&   of  the 

"  Arizona,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

'•  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

"  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

"  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  and  West  Virginia. 


Table  3. — Provisions  for  computing  weekly  benefit 
amount  in  State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
at  end  of  1937,  1939,  and  1941 


Basis  for  computing  weekly  benefit  amount 

Number  of  laws  with 
provision  at  end  of — 

1937 

1939 

1941 

}i  full-time  weekly  wage;  fraction  of  high-quarter 

wages  if  full-time  wage  unobtainable  i 

Computed  full-time  or  average  weekly  wage 

Annnnl  wnf^fi 

35 
6 

9 
3 
4 

36 

5 
1 

7 

Fraction  of  high-quarter  wages: 

Total 

11 

38 

1 

Mo 

8 

9 

ii2 

1 

Ha 

1 

1 

9 

12 

4 

2 

\ii _ 

J-^5 

6 
6 

10 

He 

8 

Weighted  - 

7 

'  In  Wyoming,  60  percent  of  full-time  weekly  wage. 

highest  calendar  quarter's  wages.  If  the  worker 
was  fully  employed  in  that  quarter,  this  fraction 
would  represent  approximately  half  a  fuU-time 
weekly  wage.  The  remaining  11  States ''  set 
their  weekly  benefits  directly  on  the  basis  of  Kb 
or  Ke  of  the  high  quarter's  wages  without  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  full-time  weekly  wage. 

The  reported  fuU-time  wage  was  used  when 
possible  as  a  basis  for  benefits  in  only  9  States  ^^ 
at  the  end  of  1939.  Only  3  States  (District  of 
Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin)  used  a  formula 
based  on  a  computed  fuU-time  or  "average" 
weekly  wage,  and  35  States  computed  benefits 
directly  as  a  percentage  of  the  high  quarter's 
wages.  However,  in  only  10  of  these  States  was 
the  fraction  higher  than  Kb,  although  by  that 
time  it  was  recognized  that  Kb  or  Ke  of  even  high- 
quarter  earnings  might  not  yield  the  equivalent 
of  half  the  full-time  weekly  wage  since  a  large 
proportion  of  workers  are  not  fuUy  employed 
throughout  that  quarter.  Four  States  (Maine, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia) entirely  divorced  benefit  rates  from  fuU- 
time  weekly  wages  and  derived  the  weekly  benefit 
rate  from  annual  earnings. 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  a  mathematical 
formula  for  computing  weekly  benefit  amounts 
continued  during  1940  and  1941  (table  3).  Of  the 
38  States  which,  by  the  end  of  1941,  determined 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  on  the  basis  of  the 

"  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire. 

">  Arizona,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Fenn^ 
sylvania,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
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highest  quarter's  earnings,  10  States^'  allowed  a 
claimant  ^6  of  his  high-quarter  wages,  and  8^^ 
allowed  Ya.  Thirteen  States  provided  higher 
fractions,  including  9"  with  Ko,  3  (District  of 
Columbia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York)  with  Hi 
or  ji},  and  Oregon  with  6  percent,  or  about  Yn. 
In  7  States  "  the  percentage  of  high-quarter  wages 
was  determined  by  a  weighted  schedule  allowing 
larger  proportions  for  lower-paid  workers.  Five 
States  (Arizona,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont)  based  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
on  the  worker's  most  recent  reported  fuU-time 
weekly  wage  and  used  a  fraction  of  high-quarter 
wages  only  if  this  wage  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Three  other  States  (Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and 
New  Hampshire),  increasing  the  1939  total  of  4 
to  7  by  the  end  of  1941,  related  weekly  benefit 
pasmaents  to  annual  rather  than  weekly  earnings. 

The  earliest  unemployment  compensation  laws 
provided  for  a  maximiun  weekly  benefit  amoimt 
of  $15  and  only  2  States  had  maximums  above 
that  figure:  Michigan,  a  $16  maximum,  and 
Wyoming,  $18.  By  the  end  of  1939,  9  States 
paid  maximums  of  more  than  $15:  $16  in  Alaska, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utah,  and 
$18  in  California,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Wyo- 
ming. During  the  next  2  years,  however,  the 
restrictiveness  of  the  maximimi  benefit  amount 
became  more  obvious,  especially  as  wages  and 
living  costs  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  1941,  12  addi- 
tional States  ^*  provided  maximimis  ranging  from 
$16  to  $20. 

No  fixed  minimum  benefit  amount  was  specified 
under  the  earliest  laws,  but  when  benefits  com- 
puted on  the  regular  formula  fell  below  a  specified 
figure  (usually  $5),  three-fourths  rather  than  one- 
half  of  the  full-time  weekly  wage  constituted  the 
benefit  rate.  Flexible  mLnimimas  of  this  type 
-were  provided  in  38  State  laws  at  the  end  of  1937, 
while  1  State  (Kentucky)  set  a  flat  $4  minimum 
and  5  States  provided  no  minimums  whatsoever. 
Thus,  weekly  benefits  of  less  than  $5  were  pay- 
able in  all  but  7  States.  Public  pressm-e,  sup- 
ported by  administrative  recognition  of  the  high 

"'  Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Virginia. 

"  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

"  Alaska,  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

"  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

K  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin. 


cost  of  issuing  small  checks,  resulted  in  the  revi- 
sion of  minimum  limitations.  By  1939  a  pay- 
ment of  less  than  $5  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment was  possible  in  only  23  States.  Among 
these,  14  had  fixed  flat  minimums  below  $5,  while 
only  6  retained  flexible  minimums  and  3  had  no 
minimum  provision.  During  the  next  2  years  the 
minimum  benefit  rates  were  again  raised,  and  by 
the  end  of  1941  there  were  only  13  States^'  in 
which  the  minunum  payment  might  be  less 
than  $5. 

Duration  of  Benefits 

By  the  end  of  1941  duration  of  benefits  was 
generally  more  favorable  for  the  average  worker 
than  under  the  earliest  laws.  One  week  of  bene- 
fits was  allowed  for  4  weeks  of  employment  in  the 
past  104  weeks  under  the  original  State  laws. 
After  receiving  a  maximum  of  16  weeks'  benefits 
on  this  basis,  the  worker  was  allowed  extended 
benefits  based  on  employment  within  the  past  5 
years.  By  the  end  of  1937,  duration  of  benefits 
based  upon  weeks  of  employment  as  well  as 
extended-benefit  provisions  had  been  dropped  by 
all  but  5  States  (District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin).  The 
new  1937  provisions  commonly  limited  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  to  Ye  of  wages  in  an  8-quarter 
base  period.  Because  the  wages  in  only  3  quar- 
ters were  available  for  benefit-determination  pur- 
poses when  benefits  first  became  payable  in  22 
States  in  January  1938,  provision  was  made  for 
extending  duration  as  new  quarters  of  wage  credits 
became  available. 

The  new  provisions,  however,  contained  limita- 
tions on  benefits  in  addition  to  those  inherent  in 
the  ratio  provision.  Wages  of  more  than  a  given 
amouat,  usually  $390  in  a  quarter,  were  disre- 
garded in  computing  wage  credits  for  benefit 
purposes.  Furthermore,  La  no  event  could  total 
benefits  equal  more  than  a  given  multiple  of  the 
weekly  benefit  amount.  Of  the  33  States  which, 
at  the  end  of  1937,  provided  maximum  total  bene- 
fits on  a  1  to  6  ratio,  19  ^^  imposed  a  limitation  of 
16  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount,  4  (Alabama, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island)   had  higher 

» Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 

IT  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 
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limitations,  and  10  ^  lower.  In  addition,  6 
States  ^°  provided  maximums  of  only  }i  oi  &  year's 
wages  or  16  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Only  Ohio,  which  allowed  16  times  the  weekly 
benefit  amouat,  provided  uniform  duration  for  all 
claimants.  The  range  of  maximum  benefits  was 
from  12  to  20  times  the  weeldy  benefit  amount. 
Maximum  benefits  of  more  than  16  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  were  payable  in  10  States,^" 
while  14  ''  provided  lower  maximmns. 

After  the  beginning  of  benefit  payments,  the  ex- 
tensible 8-quarter  base  period  was  generally  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  a  4-quarter  fixed  base  period  in 

"  Arizona,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

«  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon. 

«  Alabama,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

31  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

Table  i.— Maximum  duration  provisions  in  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  at  end  of  1937, 
1939,  and  1941 


Maximum  duration  nf  bRneflts 

Number  of  laws 

with  provision  at 

end  ol- 

ios? 

1939 

1941 

Uniform  duration,.  __. 

1 

9 

16 

3 

16  times  weekly  benefit  amount 

1 

6 
3 

10 

3 

45 

40 

34 

H  of  1  year's  wages  but  not  more  than  19  times  weekly 

1 

H  of  2  years'  wages,  but  not  more  than  16  times  weekly 

1 

a  of  1  year's  wages  (or  W  or  16  percent  of  2  years' 
wages)  but  not  more  than— 
18-20  times  weekly  benefit  amount                  

4 
19 
10 

14 

12 
6 

1 
3 
2 

13 

9 

12-15  times  weekly  benefit  amount                     

4 

H  of  1  year's  wages  (or  ii  of  2  years'  wages)  but  not 
more  than— 
17-20  times  weekly  benefit  amount 

4 

16  times  weekly  benefit  amount  

1 
1 

1 

1 

13-14  times  weekly  benefit  amount 

2 

Indefinite,  with  extended  benefits  for  prior  employ 
ment 

}^  of  1  year's  wages  but  not  more  than— 
18  times  weekly  benefit  amount                    -_    -  .. 

2 

2 

5 
12 

2 

1 

1 

J6  (or  16  percent)  of  1  year's  wages  or  8  percent  of  2 
years'  wages  but  not  more  than— 

6 
'1 

1 
1 

>2 

13-15  times  weekly  benefit  amount 

Schedule  in  law: 

4 

But  not  more  than  13  times  weekly  benefit  amount. 

Variable  duration  based  on  weeks  of  employment 

6 

2 

1 

1  week's  benefit  to  3  or  4  weeks  of  employment  in 
specified  past  period 

'5 

32 

1  week's  benefit  to  2  weeks  of  employment  in  specified 
past  period 

1 

order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  wage  records  filed 
and  to  eliminate  the  onerous  problem  of  redeter- 
mining benefit  rights.  The  percentage  of  wages 
to  be  credited  for  duration  purposes  was,  hov/ever, 
not  increased  in  all  States  to  compensate  for  the 
shortened  base  period.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  1939 
only  22  States  "  provided  duration  equivalent  to 
%  or  30  percent  of  a  year's  wages  (or  X  or  16  per- 
cent of  2  years'  wages),  while  15  States  provided 
a  smaller  fraction,  including  6  ^'  in  which  duration 
was  based  on  %  of  1  year's  wages.  At  this  time, 
9  States"  in  all  provided  uniform  duration;  in 
most  cases,  however,  the  provision  for  uniform 
duration  was  accompanied  by  establishment  of 
the  weekly  benefit  rate  on  the  basis  of  annual 
earnings,  thereby  somewhat  offsetting  the  claim- 
ant's advantage  derived  from  unifoi-m  duration. 
Most  States  dropped  the  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  quarterly  earnings  which  could  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  benefits.  The  limitations  as  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefits  payable,  however, 
were  made  more  stringent  than  they  had  been  at 
the  end  of  1937.  Only  9  States  provided  maxi- 
mums of  more  than  16  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  and  14  had  lower  maximums. 

These  strict  limitations  on  total  benefits  were 
somewhat  relaxed  in  the  next  2-year  period.  By 
the  end  of  the  1941  legislative  sessions,  16  States  '* 
allowed  all  eligible  claimants  a  uniform  duration 
of  benefits  ranging  from  13  to  20  times  the  weekly 
benefit  amount,  with  16  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  the  most  common  provision  (table  4). 
All  the  remaining  States  except  Wisconsin  (which 
computed  duration  according  to  the  number  of 
weeks  in  which  a  claimant  was  employed)  fixed 
duration  as  a  ratio  to  base-period  wages.  Among 
the  16  States^'  which  established  duration  as 
equivalent  to  M  or  30  percent  of  a  year's  wages  (or 
%  or  16  percent  of  2  years'  wages),  9''  limited 
maximum  duration  to  16  times  the  weeklv  benefit 


'  Massachusetts  provided  a  ratio  of  30  percent  instead  of  ii. 

'  Indiana  provided  a  ratio  of  16  percent  of  wages  earned  in  5  quarters  and 
the  current  uncompleted  quarter. 

'  4  States  in  1937  and  1  State  in  1939  allowed  extended  benefits  for  prior 
employment. 

468423—42 7 


"  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Washington. 

>'  Delaware,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon. 

"  Maine,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

38  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Utah  were  added  to  the  States  listed  in  footnote  34. 

« Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Vermont,  and  Washington. 

"  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Washington. 
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amount.  Although  the  District  of  Columbia  set 
benefits  at  }i  of  base-period  earnings  with  a  19- 
week  maximum,  there  were  12  States'*  in  which 
the  fraction  used  was  less  than  K  or  30  percent  of 
a  year's  wages  (or  %  oi  2  years'  wages);  only  in 
Oregon  was  the  fraction  as  low  as  %.  Maximum 
benefits  of  20  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
were  payable  in  10  States,  of  17-19  times  in  7 
States,  and  of  13-15  times  in  9  States.'' 

Partial  Unemployment 

Partial  unemployment,  at  the  end  of  1941,  was 
compensated  in  all  but  3  States  (Montana,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania).  Such  provisions  were 
lacking  in  5  States  (Mississippi,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania)  at  the  end 
of  1939,  and  in  7  *°  at  the  end  of  1937.  The  defini- 
tion of  partial  unemployment  has  tended  to  be- 
come less  complicated  and  more  nearly  uniform 
since  the  original  passage  of  the  laws.  At  the  end 
of  1937  the  most  common  provision,  adopted  by  25 
States,  defined  partial  unemployment  as  occurring 
when  earnings  in  a  week  fell  below  %  of  the  weekly 
benefit  amount.  Benefits  for  such  unemploy- 
ment usually  made  up  the  difference  between  %  of 
the  worker's  earnings  and  his  weekly  benefit 
amount.  In  7  States  *^  the  definition  of  partial 
unemployment  was  somewhat  more  stringent; 
earnings  in  a  week  had  to  be  less  than  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  before  an  individual  was  con- 
sidered partially  imemployed.  Four  of  these  7 
States  paid  as  a  benefit,  however,  an  amount  some- 
what greater  than  the  difference  betweea  actual 
earnings  and  the  weekly  benefit  amount;  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  %,  and  in  Georgia  %,  of  the 
worker's  earnings  entered  into  the  computation  of 
the  partial  benefit,  while  Connecticut  paid  the 
difference  between  the  week's  earnings  and  $2 
more  than  the  weekly  benefit  amount. 

By  the  end  of  1939,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
terms  of  the  law  so  that  a  worker  would  under- 
stand when  he  was  partially  unemployed,  31 
States  compensated  for  partial  unemplo3maent  if 
earnings  fell  below  the  weekly  benefit  amount, 
and  by  the  end  of  1941,  37  States  used  this  cri- 

"  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

3B  Arizona,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

«  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

"  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 


Table  5. — Eligibility  requirements  in  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  at  end  of  1937, 1939,  and  1941 


Eligibility  requirement 

Number  of  States  with 
provision  at  end  of— 

1937 

1939 

1941 

Earnings: 

Miiltiple  of  weekly  benefit  amount: 

4 

39 
2 
6 

16 

17 

115 

3 

17 

Not  requiring  earnings  in  2  quarters 

Plat  aTnnnnt 

8 
»24 

22 

1  Indiana  and  Michigan  required  earnings  in  2  quarters. 
'  6  States  (Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia) required  earnings  in  2  quarters. 
'  Ohio  required  weeks  of  employment  and  a  flat  amount  of  earnings. 

terion.  Benefits  paid  under  this  definition  of 
partial  unemployment,  however,  did  not  merely 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  week's  earn- 
ings and  the  weeldy  benefit  amount.  Most  States 
disregarded  the  first  $2  or  $3  of  earnings  and  com- 
puted the  benefit  as  the  difference  between  any 
remainder  of  earnings  and  the  weekly  benefit 
amount.  At  the  end  of  1939  only  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  end  of 
1941  these  3  States  and  Hawaii  paid  as  a  benefit 
the  excess  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount  over 
earnings. 

Employment  or  Wage  Qualification 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits,  all 
States  but  Wisconsin  required,  at  the  end  of  1941, 
that  an  individual  have  a  given  amount  of  previ- 
ous earnings;  Wisconsin  requu'ed  only  14  weeks 
of  employment  within  the  previous  52,  and  Ohio 
called  for  both  weeks  of  employment  and  earnings 
(table  5).  Twenty-five  States  required  that  the 
earnings  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  given 
multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount,  set  high 
enough  in  17*^  States  to  necessitate  employment 
within  at  least  2  quarters.  Twenty-four  other 
States  called  for  flat  amoimts  ranging  from  $100 
to  $300,  of  which  the  most  common  provision, 
occurring  in  8  States,*'  was  $200.  Of  these  24 
States,  6  **  also  required  earnings  in  2  quarters. 

Requirements  based  on  weeks  of  employment 
contained  in  some  of  the  original  laws  were  dropped 
because  of  difiiculties  in  obtaining  reports,  and 
1936  and  1937  revisions  of  the  laws  usually 
demanded  earnings  of  only  16  times  the  weekly 

"  -Alabama,  Alaska,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

*3  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

"  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  West  Virginia. 
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benefit  amount  as  the  prerequisite  for  eligibility 
for  benefits.  Since  the  benefit  rate  might  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  Ks  of  the  highest 
quarter's  earnings  and  there  was  no  absolute 
minimum  weekly  benefit  rate,  this  requirement 
resulted  in  almost  automatic  eligibility  even  for 
covered  unemployed  workers  with  very  low  earn- 
ings who  could  receive  benefits  of  only  small 
amounts  for  a  short  period.  At  the  end  of  1937, 
this  situation  obtained  in  39  States.^' 

Since  claimants  who  barely  qualified  under 
provisions  of  this  sort  might  be  thrown  upon 
relief  after  a  short  period  under  unemployment 
compensation,  the  earnings  requirements  were 
increased.  At  the  end  of  1939,  18  States  had 
wage  qualifications  which  necessitated  earnings  in 
more  than  1  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  adoption 
of  flat  minimum-benefit  rates  efl^ectively  raised 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  very  low-paid 
workers  in  States  in  which  such  requirements  were 
a  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit  amoimt.  The 
higher  wage  qualifications  in  such  States  also 
resulted  in  automatically  raised  minimum  dura- 
tion of  benefits. 

Waiting  Period 

The  waiting  period  required  imder  State  laws 
usually  consists  of  1  or  2  weeks  of  uncompensated 
unemployment  in  the  benefit  year;  at  the  end  of 
1941,  19  States  had  the  former  requirement  and 
24  the  latter.  In  the  remaining  8  States"  the 
provisions  were  more  rigid,  either  because  a 
3-week  waiting  period  was  required  or  because 
additional  waiting-period  weeks  had  to  be  served 
if  a  new  spell  of  unemployment  began  in  the 
benefit  year.  In  35  States  the  waiting-period 
requirement  could  be  satisfied  in  terms  of  weeks 
of  partial  or  of  total  unemployment. 

The  provisions  regarding  waiting  periods  have 
been  more  generally  liberalized  than  any  other  fac- 
tor in  the  benefit  formula.  Not  only  were  the 
original  waiting  periods  longer  but  additional  pe- 
riods were  required  within  the  benefit  year.  At  the 
end  of  1937  the  most  common  requirement  called 
for  2  weeks  of  total  unemployment  within  the  13 
weeks  prior  to  the  week  for  which  benefits  were 
claimed,  but  not  more  than  5  waiting-period  weeks 

*6  All  except  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Wisconsin. 

"  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Montana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 


altogether  within  a  65-week  period.  Two  weeks  of 
partial  unemployment  were  considered  equivalent 
to  a  week  of  total  unemployment  for  this  purpose. 
At  that  time  only  the  Massachusetts  law  had  the 
concept  of  a  single  waiting  period  within  a  benefit 
year;  after  an  original  waiting  period  of  3  successive 
weeks  had  been  served,  that  State  required  no  other 
waiting  period  within  the  next  50  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  1939,  however,  this  concept  prevailed  among 
30  States ;  of  these,  6  required  3  weeks  in  the  benefit 
year,  and  24,  2  weeks. 

Disqualifications 

In  contrast  to  benefit  provisions  which  have  been 
somewhat  liberalized,  the  range  of  acts  which  con- 
stitute cause  for  disqualification  has  been  steadily 
extended,  and  the  resultant  reduction  in  benefit 
payments  has  become  more  marked.  Indeed,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  original  pm'pose — 
to  ensure  that  benefits  were  payable  only  for  in- 
volimtary  unemployment — has  been  subordinated 
to  the  purpose  of  penalizing  the  claimant  for  cer- 
tain actions.  Lilce  all  foreign  statutes,  most  of  the 
early  State  laws  required  only  a  relatively  brief 
postponement  of  benefits  for  imemployment  fol- 
lowing voluntary  leaving,  misconduct,  and  refusal 
of  suitable  work;  if,  however,  the  individual  re- 
mained unemployed  after  the  period  of  disqualifi- 
cation, it  was  assumed  that  any  unemploynaent  he 
then  experienced  was  compensable  because  at- 
tributable to  his  failure  to  find  work  rather  than  to 
the  disqualifying  act.  By  1939  many  States  had 
adopted  provisions  under  which  benefit  rights 
were  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  even  canceled,  in 
the  event  of  disqualification.  Furthermore,  new 
types  of  disqualifications  were  added,  applicable 
to  such  groups  as  married  women,  students,  per- 
sons discharged  on  account  of  dishonesty,  and  per- 
sons suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons.  For  the 
most  part,  the  1940  and  1941  sessions  continued 
this  trend. 

The  history  of  one  of  the  disqualification  pro- 
visions will  illustrate  this  development.  In  the 
case  of  voluntary  leaving,  disqualifications  at  the 
end  of  1937  involved  postponement  of  benefits  for 
a  variable  period  of  no  longer  than  5  weeks  in  29 
States  and  for  shorter  or  longer  maximum  periods 
in  4  others,  with  the  highest  maxinium — 9  weeks — 
in  3  States.  Eleven  States  postponed  benefits  for 
a  flat  period,  in  no  case  longer  than  4  weeks.  Four 
States  (Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and 
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Ohio)  reduced  benefit  rights  in  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  disqualification  period,  which,  however, 
did  not  exceed  4  weeks  in  any  of  these  States.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  disqualified  the  claimant  for  the 
entii'e  period  in  which  his  miemployment  was  due 
to  volimtary  leaving;  and  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
making  the  claimant  ineligible  for  4  weeks,  can- 
celed benefit  rights  based  on  employment  by  the 
employer  whom  the  claimant  had  left.  New  York 
had  no  disqualification  in  case  a  worker  voluntarily 
left  his  job. 

In  the  1939  legislative  sessions  the  voluntary- 
leaving  clauses  were  made  more  stringent  and  by 
the  end  of  1941,  19  States  in  all  provided  post- 
ponement of  benefits  for  a  flexible  period,  includ- 
ing only  9  in  which  the  maximum  disqualification 
was  as  short  as  5  weeks.  Ten  States  postponed 
benefits  for  a  flat  period,  but  in  only  one  (New 
York,  which  adopted  a  disqualification  for  volun- 
tary quit)  was  the  period  as  long  as  6  weeks. 
Five  States  (Idaho,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania)  disqualified  a 
worker  for  the  duration  of  his  unemployment,  and 
reduction  in  benefit  rights  was  possible  in  15 
States,*'  including  4  (Colorado,  Kentucky,  Minne- 

"  Arizona.  Colorado,  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 


sota,  and  Texas)  in  which  the  reduction  in  benefit 
rights  might  equal  the  maximum  possible  dura- 
tion. The  remaining  2  States  (South  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin)  retained  their  former  provisions  can- 
celing benefit  rights  as  a  consequence  of  disquali- 
fication for  volimtary  leaving. 

The  scope  of  the  disqualification  for  voluntary 
leaving  was  enlarged  at  the  same  time  that  the 
consequences  of  disqualification  were  made  more 
severe.  At  the  end  of  1937,  aU  except  three 
States  disqualified  a  worker  only  in  case  the 
voluntary  leaving  was  without  good  cause.  In 
two  States  (California  and  Hawaii),  if  the  "good 
cause"  was  not  attributable  to  the  employer,  and 
in  Alabama  if  not  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment, the  disqualification  stiU  applied.  At  the 
end  of  1939,  the  number  of  States  which  applied 
the  disqualification  unless  the  "good  cause"  was 
attributable  to  the  employer  had  increased  to 
four  (Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Mionesota,  and  Wis- 
consin) and  those  in  which  the  cause  must  be 
connected  with  the  employee's  work  had  increased 
to  three  (Alabama,  Idaho,  and  New  Hampshire), 
while  by  the  end  of  1941,  six  States  ^  were  in  the 
former  group  and  five  *°  in  the  latter. 


"  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
**  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Idaho. 


Eligibility  for  Public  Assistance    Under 
Approved  State  Plans^  as  of  December  194T 


Programs  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  are  administered  by 
States  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.'  Subject  to  the  requirements  in  the 
act,  the  States  determine  the  scope  of  their 
programs,  which  is  largely  measured  by  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  established  for  each. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  are  made  available  to 
States  administeriug  approved  State  plans.^ 
Though  State  plans  do  not  yet  take  fuU  advantage 
of  the  maximum  Federal  funds  authorized  under 
the  act,  legislative  action  in  the  46  jvirisdictions 
which  had  legislative  sessions  in  1941  continued  to 
show  a  trend  toward  hberalization  of  conditions  of 
eligibility.'  The  effect  of  such  legislative  action 
on  existing  provisions  is  indicated  in  this  summary 
of  the  eligibility  provisions  in  approved  plans  for 
public  assistance.*  These  State  plans,  while  based 
on  legislation,  include  provisions  established  by 
administrative  action  pursuant  to  the  statutory 
authority  vested  in  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  programs.  A  somewhat 
arbitrary  classification  of  the  various  State  eligi- 
bility requirements  has  been  adopted  for  this 
discussion.  In  the  actual  operation  of  the  plans, 
administrative  practices  are  affected  by  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  by  determinations  within  the 
discretion  of  the  agency.  There  is  also  a  greater 
degree  of  relationship  among  many  of  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  than  might  appear  to  be  the 
case,  particularly  in  relation  to  need,  income  and 
property  limitations,  and  the  responsibility  of 
applicants'  relatives  for  their  support. 

At  the  end  of  1941,  142  approved  plans  were 
in  operation.     All  51  jm-isdictions  had  approved 

•Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Plans  and  Grants.  Statements  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  factual  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  in  approved  State 
plans  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  practices  recommended  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

'  Titles  I,  IV,  and  X. 

>  Sections  3,  403,  and  1003  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

'  Of  the  ol  jurisdictions  (48  States,  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii)  eligible  to  participate  in  Federal  grants,  only  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  had  no  legislative  sessions  in  1941. 

'  For  a  summary  of  conditions  of  eligibility,  by  individual  States,  see  Social 
Security  Board,  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance  .  .  .,for 
Aid  to  the  Blind  .  .  .,  and  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Hei'ised  July  1, 1940. 


plans  for  old-age  assistance;  44,  for  aid  to  the 
blind;*  and  47,  for  aid  to  dependent  children.* 
Three  States  (Alaska,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada) 
had  approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance  only; 
Iowa  had  approved  plans  for  aged  and  blind  only; 
4  (Delaware,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania) 
had  approved  plans  for  aged  and  children  only; 
and  the  remaining  43  States  had  approved  plans 
for  all  three  special  types  of  public  assistance. 

During  1941,  more  new  plans  were  approved  by 
the  Social  Seciu'ity  Board  than  diu-ing  any  other 
year  since  1937,  the  second  year  of  operation  of 
the  Social  Secmity  Act.  One  new  plan  for  aid  to 
the  blind  (Texas)  and  fom*  new  plans  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  (Connecticut,  Illinois,  Missis- 
sippi,' and  Texas)  were  approved. 

Conditions  Relevant  to  Need 

Need  as  a  Condition  of  Eligibility 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  assistance 
to  "needy"  individuals,*  and  "need"  is  the  only 
limiting  condition  of  eligibility  required  under 
the  act  for  each  of  the  gi'oups  for  whom  assistance 
is  available — the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children.  The  term  "need,"  however,  is  not 
defined  in  the  Federal  act,  and,  within  broad 
limitations,  the  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
need  is  left  to  the  States.  Effective  July  1,  1941, 
the  1939  amendments  to  the  act  required  specifi- 
cally that  "the  State  agency  shall,  in  determining 
need,  take  into  consideration  any  other  income 
and  resources"  of  an  individual  claiming  assist- 
ance.' 

Need  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  is  usually 
described  in  general  terms  in  the  State  plans.  The 
determination  whether  the  condition  of  need  has 
been  met  is  based  on  more  detailed  provisions  in 
the  State  plans  relating  to  standards  of  assistance, 
including  the  requirements  of  appUcants,  amount 


'  All  but  Alaska,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

•  All  but  Alaska,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada. 

'  A  Mississippi  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  approved  previously 
but  was  inoperative  after  March  1836. 

«  Sections  1  and  6,  401  and  406,  and  1001  and  1006. 

•Sections  2  (a)  (7),  402  (a)  (7),  and  1002  (a)  (8). 
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of  income,  personal  property,  real  property,  "or 
other  resources"  of  an  applicant,  the  existence  of 
relatives  and  others  who  support  or  are  able  to 
support  the  applicant,  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  may  be  granted.  In  many  States,  one 
or  more  of  these  individual  factors  form  the  basis 
of  separate  conditions  of  eligibility  apart  from  that 
of  "need";  for  example,  in  some  States,  the  appli- 
cant's ownership  of  property  in  excess  of  a  speci- 
fied amount  or  the  existence  of  legally  liable 
relatives  who  are  found  able  to  support  the  appli- 
cant would  of  themselves  disqualify  the  applicant. 

General  Definitions  of  "Needy  Persons" 

A  needy  person  is  most  frequently  characterized 
in  State  plans  as  a  person  with  insufficient  or  in- 
adequate income  or  other  resources  "to  provide  a 
reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health."  This  standard  of  need  is  found  iu 
29  of  the  51  old-age  assistance  plans,'"  in  27  of  the 
44  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind,"  and  in  17  of  the  47 
State  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children." 

A  needy  person  is  defined  ia  other  plans  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  one  who  is  "deprived  of  the 
essentials  of  life,"  "rendered  permanently  unable 
to  provide  properly  for  self,"  "in  need  of  relief  and 
support,"  "without  adequate  support  and  is  im- 
able  to  support  self,"  or  "imable  to  support  self  in 
whole  or  in  part,  having  no  one  liable  for  and  able 
to  support,  and  without  other  means  or  sources  of 
income  by  which  he  can  be  maintained." 

The  standard  of  need  is  also  expressed  in  many 
different  ways.  A  needy  person  is  described,  for 
example,  as  one  whose  income  or  resoiu-ces  are 
insufficient "  to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  in 
accordance  with  accustomed  standard  of  hving," 
"to  maintain  self  on  reasonable  standard  of  health 
and  decency,"  "to  provide  a  reasonable  standard 
of  health  and  well-being,"  "  .  .  .  for  mainte- 
nance in  decency  and  health,"  "to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  compatible  with  decency,  health 
and  needs,"  "to  meet  requirements  necessary  to 

"  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Dlinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

»  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

"  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Washington. 


maintain  a  standard  of  health  and  decency,"  "to 
provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter 
and  incidentals,"  "to  provide  reasonable  sub- 
sistence," "to  provide  a  living  consistent  with 
standards  of  decency  and  health,"  "to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life,"  or  "to  provide  a  reasonable 
subsistence  compatible  with  health  and  well- 
being." 

In  addition  to  the  phi'ases  "insufficient  income" 
and  "insufficient  income  or  any  other  resources," 
which  are  used  most  frequently  in  the  definitions, 
inadequacy  of  income  and  resources  is  variously 
described  as  "income  inadequate,  including  con- 
tributions in  money,  subsistence,  or  services," 
"insufficient  means,"  "inadequate  income  and 
support,"  "inadequate  earning  capacity,  income 
or  resources,  from  whatever  som-ce  derived," 
"insufficient  income  from  all  sources,"  "inadequate 
income,  when  added  to  contributions  from  rela- 
tives or  others,"  or  "inadequate  means  of  support." 

In  three  States  (Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming) 
income  or  resources  of  the  spouse  of  an  applicant 
for  old-age  assistance  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  definition  of  need  as  being  included  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  the  applicant.  In  three 
States  (California,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio)  inability 
of  a  needy  blind  person  to  support  himseK  must  be 
due  to  loss  or  impairment  of  sight.  In  addition 
to  general  definitions  of  need  appearing  in  some  of 
the  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  a  de- 
pendent child  is  usuaUy  defined  in  terms  of  being 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care.  These  defi- 
nitions are  discussed  subsequently. 

In  17  States,"  the  plans  contain  no  specffic 
limitations  on  the  amount  and  types  of  income  and 
property  of  an  applicant  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  in  any  category.  In  the  re- 
maining States  there  is  fittle  uniformity  with 
regard  to  these  conditions  of  eligibfiity ;  the  provi- 
sions include  various  limitations  on  the  amount 
and  type  of  income,  real  property,  or  personal 
property,  or  combinations  of  such  assets. 

Specific  Income  Limitations 

Nine  States  limit  eligibility  to  persons  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  a  specified  amount.  With 
the  exception  of  Florida,  these  provisions  are  all 
statutory  and   apply  only    to  old-age  assistance. 

"  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
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In  Colorado  the  law  provides  that  a  person  may  be 
eUgible  if  he  has  a  net  income  of  less  than  $45  a 
month.  Alabama  and  Ohio  set  the  maximum 
income  at  $480  a  year.  The  Washington  law  speci- 
fies a  yearly  income  of  less  than  $480  and  a  month- 
ly income  of  less  than  $40.  In  Arizona  an  appli- 
cant is  disqualified  if  his  income  exceeds  $360  a 
j  year.  In  Utah  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for 
assistance  if  his  income  from  aU  sources  does  not 
exceed  "a  yearly  average  of  $30  per  month" ;  if  the 
applicant  is  married,  the  combined  income  of  hus- 
band and  wife  living  together  is  considered  in 
determining  the  need  of  each.  In  Vermont  an 
applicant  may  be  eligible  for  old-age  assistance  if 
his  own  income  does  not  exceed  $360  a  year  or  the 
joint  income  is  not  more  than  $500  a  year.  In 
South  Carolina  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  if  his 
income  is  less  than  $240  a  year.  The  Florida  plans 
for  all  three  programs  provide  that  liquid  assets 
and  income  "should  not  usually  be  in  excess  of 
$360  a  year."     This  provision  is  not  statutory. 

Real  Property  Limitations 

Maximum  amount. — The  limitations  on  amounts 
of  real  property  are  frequently  qualified  in  one  or 
more  respects.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  additional  limitations  in  relation  to  the 
money  valuations  given  in  the  tabulation: 

Maximum  amount  State  and  jtrogram  i 

$5,000 Connecticut  (ABC);  Rhode  Island  (AC); 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  (A). 

3,500 Vermont  (B). 

3,000 California,   Massachusetts,  and   Montana 

(ABC) ;  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  (A) ;  New 
Hampshire  (C). 

2,500 Oklahoma  (ABC) ;  Michigan  and  Vermont 

(A). 

2,000 Iowa  (AB). 

1,500 Maine    (AB);    Maryland    (A);    Missouri 

(AC). 

1,000 New  Hampshh-e  (AB). 

500 Alaska  and  Colorado  (A) . 

Other Florida  and  South  Carolina  (ABC) ;  Idaho, 

Nebraska,  and  Tennessee  (AB) ;  Penn- 
sylvania (AC) ;  Delaware,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Washington,  and  Wisconsin 
(C);  North  Dakota  (A). 

'  A  means  old-age  assistance;  B,  aid  to  the  blind;  C,  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

In  Rhode  Island  (children) ,  the  specified  maximum 
is  further  limited  to  property  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence. In  Massachusetts  (aged) ,  the  maximum  is 
further  limited  to  equity  in  vacant  land  from  which 


no  income  is  derived,  or  in  property  in  which  the 
applicant  resides. 

Of  the  12  States  with  "other"  maximums, 
Idaho  (aged  and  blind)  defines  the  maximum  as  a 
"reasonable  amount";  the  remaining  States,  in 
general,  limit  the  ownership  of  property  of  an 
applicant,  to  qualify  for  assistance,  to  the  home  in 
which  he  is  living.  In  Maine  and  Wisconsin 
(children),  the  applicant  may  be  eligible  in  such 
case,  if  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  property  does 
not  exceed  rental  costs  for  living  quarters. 

In  a  few  States,  ownership  of  property  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  will  not  disqualify  an  applicant  if 
the  sale  of  the  property  would  result  in  a  loss,  if 
the  property  produces  no  income  or  insufficient 
income  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant,  or  if 
unusual  circumstances  exist. 

In  nine  States,'*  real  and  personal  property 
are  not  distinguished  with  respect  to  the  maximum 
assets  of  an  applicant  in  determining  eligibihty  for 
assistance. 

Efect  oj  marital  status  on  maximum. — In  five 
States  **  the  property  owned  by  the  spouse  is  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  maximum.  In  Cah- 
fornia  (blind),  the  applicant's  share  of  community 
property  is  similarly  included.  In  five  States  '°  a 
higher  maximum  is  prescribed  if  the  apphcant  is 
married.  In  Colorado  (aged),  an  apphcant  may 
be  eUgible  if  property  owned  by  the  spouse  does 
not  exceed  $1,000. 

Exempt  property. — In  fom*  States,property  owned 
and  occupied  as  a  residence  is  not  considered  in 
determining  the  maximum  limitation.'^  Alaska 
(aged)  exempts  patents  to  homestead  lands;  and 
Pennsylvania  (aged  and  children),  property  re- 
sources not  convertible  into  cash. 

Assignment  and  transfer  oj  property  to  agency. — 
Eight  States  include  provisions  for  assigning  or 
transferring  real  property  to  the  agency  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility.  In  four  of  these  States  ''  the 
maximum  limitation  on  real  property  may  be 
waived  if  the  apphcant  conveys  or  transfers  the 
property  to  the  agency,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 

»  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  (aged); 
California  (blind);  Missouri  (aged  and  children) ;  Tennessee  (aged  and  blind); 
and  Montana  (aged,  blind,  and  children). 

IS  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin  (aged). 

»  Ohio  and  Vermont  (aged),  $4,000;  Iowa  (aged  and  blind),  $3,000;  New 
Hampshire  (aged  and  blind),  $2,000;  and  Missouri  (aged),  $2,000. 

"  Colorado  (aged),  property  owned  by  applicant  or  spouse;  Connecticut 
and  Montana  (aged,  blind,  and  children);  Vermont  (aged),  of  value  up  to 
$1,000. 

1!  Connecticut  (aged  and  blind);  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio 
(aged). 
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manner  requh'ed  by  the  agency;  and  in  the  other 
four/*  conveyance  or  transfer  of  property  may  be 
required  as  a  condition  to  receiving  assistance, 
when  no  maximum  limitation  is  imposed,  or  re- 
gardless of  the  maximum. 

Determining  the  value  of  property. — In  prescrib- 
ing the  maximum  limitations  on  real  property  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility,  the  amount  is  variously 
characterized  as  "net  value,"  ^^  "equity  in  prop- 
erty," ^'"market  value,"  ^^" assessed  valuation,"  ^^ 
"assessed  value,  less  recorded  liens,"  ^*  "assessed 
valuation  of  unencumbered  property,"  ^°  "value 
with  mortgages  and  encumbrances  deducted,"  ^° 
"county  assessed  valuation,  less  encumbrances  of 
record."  " 

Personal  Property  Limitations 

Personal  property  limitations  other  than  those 
discussed  earlier  with  regard  to  specific  income 
limitations  and  those  which  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween personal  and  real  property  appear  in  28 
State  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  17  plans  for  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  16  plans  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

In  sLx  States,  ownership  of  personal  property  up 
to  $300  in  value  does  not  disqualify  an  applicant. 
In  Wyoming  (aged  and  blind),  an  applicant  may 
be  eligible  for  assistance  if  he  owns  up  to  $150  in 
cash;  for  aid  to  the  blind,  carrying  charges  not  ex- 
ceeding a  reasonable  rental  may  also  be  allowed 
when  the  applicant  owns  his  home.  In  Louisiana, 
provision  is  made  in  aU  three  programs  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  $200  in  bank  accounts  or  postal  savings. 
In  four  jurisdictions  the  maximum  is  $250;  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (aged  and  blind),  an  apph- 
cant  may  be  eligible  if  he  has  insurance  or  an 
estate  or  bank  account  up  to  this  amount,  held  for 
fimeral  expenses,  but  insurance  in  excess  of  this 
amount  must  be  assigned  to  the  agency;  in  Colo- 
rado (aged),  the  spouse  of  the  applicant  may  also 
own  personal  property  up  to  $500,  and  personal 
property  exempt  from  execution  or  attachment  is 


"  New  York  (aged  and  blind);  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey 
(aged). 

JO  Minnesota  and  Ohio  (aged);  Vermont  (blind). 

"  Connecticut  (aged,  blind,  and  children);  Rhode  Island  (aged  and  chil- 
dren); Massachusetts  (aged,  blind,  and  children);  New  Hampshire  (aged  and 
blind);  Oklahoma  (children):  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont  (aged). 

"  Alaska  (aged):  and  Oklahoma  (aged  and  blind). 

"  CaUfornia  (aged  and  children). 

"  Iowa  (aged  and  blind). 

>»  Montana  (aged,  blind,  and  children). 

»  Michigan  (aged). 

"  California  (blind). 


not  considered  in  determining  the  maximums;  in 
Utah  (blind  and  children),  the  maximum  for  the 
applicant  and  spouse  together  is  $500;  and  in 
California  (children),  an  increased  maximum  of 
$500  is  established  for  the  family. 

In  establishing  eligibility,  the  maximum  amount 
of  personal  property  of  an  applicant  is  most  fre- 
quently set  at  $300.  This  basic  maximum  is 
found  in  16  plans  in  12  States.  In  6  States,  the 
maximum  is  merely  designated  as  $300  in  cash  or 
other  assets.^'  In  6  States,  an  increased  maxi- 
mum ranging  from  $450  to  $600  is  permitted  when 
the  applicant  is  married.^'  In  North  Dakota 
(aged),  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  when  he  or 
his  spouse  owns  insurance  with  cash  surrender 
value  up  to  $300,  or  personal  property  up  to  $200. 
In  Florida  (aged,  blind,  and  children),  if  an  appli- 
cant owns  $250  in  insurance,  liquid  assets  "should 
not  usually"  exceed  $110.  Three  States^"  have 
established  a  maximum  of  $500.  In  Maine 
(blind),  an  applicant  who  has  up  to  $600  in  liquid 
assets  may  be  eligible. 

Five  States  in  this  group  specifically  exclude 
certain  personal  property  in  determining  the  maxi- 
mum. In  three  States,  such  items  as  household 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  and  personal  effects  are 
specifically  excluded."  In  California  (aged),  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  life  insurance  of  face  value 
of  $1,000  is  excluded  if  the  insurance  was  in  effect 
at  least  5  years  prior  to  application.  Massachu- 
setts (aged)  specifically  excludes  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  admission  fee  for  persons  on  waiting 
lists  of  private  institutions,  and  certain  life  insm-- 
ance  with  face  value  up  to  $l,000or  $3,000,  depend- 
ing on  the  age  of  the  policies,  or  certain  group 
insurance  with  premiums  of  not  more  than  50 
cents  a  week. 

In  four  States  ^^  provision  is  made  for  trans- 
ferring or  assigning  to  the  agency  personal  prop- 
erty in  excess  of  the  maximum,  which  may 
constitute  a  waiver  of  the  maximum  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility. 


"  Delaware  and  Maryland  (aged);  Massachusetts  (blind  and  children); 
Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island  (children);  and  Vermont  (aged)  includes  life 
insurance. 

>9  Iowa  and  Nebraska  (aged  and  blind);  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada  (if 
husband  and  wife  are  both  applicants),  and  New  Hampshire  (aged).  In 
Minnesota,  the  maximimis  refer  to  the  net  value  of  assets  convertible  into 
cash,  but  conversion  may  be  waived  if  undue  loss  would  result. 

'"  California  (aged);  Missouri  (aged  and  children);  and  New  Hampshire 
(blind),  $750  for  applicant  and  spouse. 

>'  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  (aged);  and  Minnesota  (aged  and 
children). 

"  Iowa,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Dakota  (aged). 
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Some  plans  specifically  provide  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  applicant  is  to  be  retained  for  funeral 
expenses. 

In  six  States,  the  maximum  limitation  on  per- 
sonal property  ranges  from  $600  to  $1,000.  In 
Alaska  (aged),  the  maximum  is  set  at  $200  in  cash 
and  $500  in  other  personal  property,  and  the 
applicant  may  be  required  to  pledge  property  in 
excess  of  $200  to  the  agency.  In  Arizona  (aged), 
the  maximum  is  $1,000  in  cash  and  other  personal 
property,  excluding  household  furniture.  In  Del- 
aware (children),  an  apphcant,  to  be  eligible  for 
aid,  may  have  cash  not  exceeding  $1,000.  The 
maximums  in  Oklahoma  apply  to  all  three  cate- 
gories; $250  in  resources  and  $500  cash  or  loan 
value  of  insurance,  increased  to  $400  and  $1,000, 
respectively,  if  the  husband  and  wife  both  apply 
and  are  otherwise  eligible.  In  Utah  (aged),  an 
apphcant  may  be  eligible  when  he  owns  insurance 
with  a  cash  value  up  to  $500  and  $300  in  personal 
property  (market  value) ,  exclusive  of  clothing  and 
household  furnishings.  Washington  (aged)  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  $500  cash  or  loan  value  of 
insurance  and  $200  in  cash  and  personal  property, 
including  livestock. 

In  Connecticut,  ownership  of  cash  equivalent  to 
a  year's  maintenance  does  not  disqualify  an  appli- 
cant for  any  of  the  three  special  types  of  public 
assistance.  The  applicant  may  be  eligible,  more- 
over, if  he  assigns  personal  property  and  life  insur- 
ance, if  in  excess  of  $500,  to  the  agency  as  required. 
In  Idaho  (aged  and  blind) ,  the  maximum  is  merely 
specified  as  a  "reasonable  amount."  In  Maine,  an 
applicant  for  old-age  assistance  with  liquid  assets 
up  to  an  amount  necessary  for  a  year's  mainte- 
nance may  be  eligible;  children  may  be  eligible  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  when  their  parent  owns 
life  insurance  up  to  $500,  with  insurance  on  each 
child  up  to  $250.  Bank  deposits  up  to  $350  are 
also  allowed,  but  a  larger  amount  wUl  not  disqual- 
ify the  applicant  if  the  amount  is  approved  by  the 
supervisor  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

In  Pennsylvania  (aged  and  children),  an  appli- 
cant will  not  be  disqualified  for  ownership  of  prop- 
erty not  convertible  into  cash,  excluding  household 
goods,  automobile  necessary  for  transportation, 
compensation  and  damages  for  medical  care,  and 
veteran's  bonus;  an  applicant  may  also  own  $500 
insurance  ($300  for  children  under  16  in  aid  to 
dependent  chUdren),  with  insurance  over  $500  to 
be   assigned    to    the   State   agency.     In   Rhode 
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Island,  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for  old-age 
assistance  if  the  life  insurance  for  husband  and 
wife  does  not  exceed  $5,000  m  face  value;  in  both 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  assignment 
of  all  insurance  in  excess  of  $300  is  required,  al- 
though an  applicant  for  old-age  assistance  may 
retain  up  to  $300  in  cash  or  other  assets  for  burial 
expenses.  In  California  (blmd),  ownership  of 
insiu-ance  up  to  $1,000  maturity  value  will  not 
disqualify  an  applicant  if  the  policy  was  in  effect 
at  least  5  years  prior  to  application. 

In  New  Hampshire  (children),  the  maximum  is 
$500  in  personal  property  and  insurance  up  to  $500 
for  the  parent  and  up  to  $150  straight  life  insur- 
ance for  the  child.  In  Washington  (blind  and 
children) ,  an  applicant  is  not  disqualified  by  owner- 
ship of  household  goods,  personal  effects,  livestock 
up  to  $150  in  value,  certain  foodstuffs,  and  insur- 
ance with  a  maximum  cash  surrender  value  of 
$300  and  loan  value  of  $100,  if  the  policy  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  5  years.  In  Vermont 
(blind  and  children),  owTiership  of  household  fur- 
nishings and  certain  other  property  that  permit 
the  family  to  maintain  standards  of  living  com- 
parable with  previous  standards  will  not  disqualify 
an  applicant  from  receiving  aid ;  in  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  $1,000  insurance  for  the  head  of  the 
family  and  $250  for  the  child  are  established 
maximums,  but  may  be  waived. 

Changes  in  Property  Limitations  in  1941 

The  State  legislation  enacted  in  1941  has  general- 
ly relaxed  property  limitations  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  assistance.  During  1941,  Alaska 
exempted  personal  property  to  the  amoimt  of  $200 
under  the  provision  of  the  old-age  assistance  law 
which  could  require  an  applicant  to  pledge  his 
property  as  a  guarantee  for  reimbursement  of 
assistance  granted.  In  Minnesota,  the  provision 
that  old-age  assistance  may  not  be  paid  to  a  person 
with  property  exceeding  $5,000  was  amended  to 
add  that,  if  the  net  value  of  his  assets  convertible 
into  cash  exceeds  $300,  or  the  combined  convertible 
assets  of  husband  and  wife  exceed  $450,  the  apph- 
cant is  similarly  disqualified  unless  liquidation  of 
assets  would  cause  undue  loss.  Ohio  amended  the 
property  limitation  in  the  old-age  assistance  law  to 
permit  a  waiver  of  the  maximum  upon  assignment 
of  the  property  in  trust  to  the  Division  for  Aid  to 
the  Aged.     Utah  amended  the  old-age  assistance 
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law  to  increase  the  amount  of  assets  an  applicant 
may  own  and  still  qualify. 

Disposal  of  Property  to  Qualify  for  Assistance 

Most  States  provide  in  one  or  more  of  their  plans 
that  an  applicant  may  be  eUgible  if  he  has  not  dis- 
posed of  property  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for 
assistance.  Provisions  of  this  type  are  found  in  47 
of  the  51  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  in  31  of  the 
44  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  in  but  7  of  the  47 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  (table  1). 
Only  4  (Hawaii,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Texas) 
exclude  such  a  provision  from  all  three  types  of 
assistance. 

WMle  the  most  common  provision  is  not  limited 
as  to  time,  many  States  provide  a  time  limit, 
ranging  from  2  to  5  years  prior  to  application  for 
assistance,  during  which  a  transfer  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  aid  would  disqualify 
the  applicant: 


Time  limit  (years) 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Total . 

47 

31 

7 

2 

3 __.. 

6- 

10 

2 

9 

■26 

10 

1 
8 
12 

3 

0 
1 

None _ 

3 

1  Includes  Minnesota,  which  provides,  in  effect,  that  a  transfer  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  assistance,  made  within  2  years  prior  to  the 
passage  of  act  of  January  27,  1936,  will  disqualify  applicant. 

In  several  of  these  State  plans  the  provisions 
differ  somewhat  from  the  prevailing  pattern. 

In  California  (aged),  under  an  amendment  en- 
acted in  1941  a  transfer  of  property  to  qualify  for 
aid  does  not  of  itself  disqualify  an  applicant  if  the 
transfer  does  not  deprive  the  applicant  of  the 
present  use,  enjoyment,  or  mcome  of  such  prop- 
erty. In  Michigan  (blind),  an  applicant  is  not 
eligible  if  he  disposed  of  property  to  qualify  for 
assistance,  or  conveyed  property  to  any  person 
under  a  condition  or  agreement  that  such  person 
should  furnish  support  and  maintenance,  and  such 
person  is  then  living  and  able  to  support  applicant, 
or  if  the  property  conveyed  is  subject  to  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  or  agreement. 

While  most  plans  refer  to  disposal  of  property  by 
the  applicant,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming 
(aged)  include  transfer  of  property  by  the  spouse 
as  well,  and  Arkansas  requires  that,  to  qualify  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  guardian  or  custo- 
dian of  the  child  must  not  have  disposed  of  prop- 
erty for  that  purpose. 


In  addition  to  the  disposal  of  property  to 
qualify,  Ohio  (aged),  and  Vermont  (aged  and 
blind)  include  disposal  of  income  as  well,  and 
Wyoming  (aged  and  blind)  includes  also  the  dis- 
posal of  "resources."  Connecticut  (under  a  1941 
amendment  for  aged  and  blind)  and  Pennsylvania 
(children)  disqualify  an  applicant  if  the  disposal  of 
property  was  without  reasonable  consideration. 
In  Pennsylvania  (aged) ,  the  provision  is  limited  to 
property  of  $500  or  more  disposed  of  without  fair 
consideration.  In  Maine  (aged),  an  applicant  is 
not  eligible  if  he  disposed  of  property  to  qualify  or 
disposed  of  it  without  reasonable  compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  provision  that  the 
applicant,  to  be  eligible  for  assistance,  must  not 
have  disposed  of  property  "for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  for  aid,"  in  some  States  disposal  of 
property  for  the  pm"pose  of  getting  increased 
assistance,^'  or  to  preclude  recovery  for  assistance 
granted,'^  or  to  evade  the  law  ^  wUl  disqualify  an 
applicant.  During  1941,  three  jurisdictions  deleted 
provisions  on  disposal  of  property  from  their  laws.^* 

Responsibility  of  Relatives  and  Others 

Many  State  plans  provide  that  an  appUcant 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  he  has  no  relatives 
who  are  legally  responsible  and  able  to  support 
him.  This  type  of  provision  is  frequently  related 
to  other  provisions  in  poor  laws  or  in  the  general 
laws  of  a  State  requu-ing  specified  relatives  of  a 
"poor  person"  or  a  "destitute  person"  to  support 
him  if  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so,  and 
authorizing  judicial  action  to  enforce  such  support 
if  the  relative  refuses. 

Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
constituting  a  condition  of  eligibUity,  the  mere 
existence  of  legally  responsible  relatives  able  to 
support  the  applicant  disqualifies  him  whether  or 
not  he  is  in  fact  receiving  such  support.  In 
many  States  the  construction  given  to  the  re- 
quii'ement  is  tempered  by  the  circumstances  in 
individual  cases.  Many  States  without  a  specific 
requirement  of  this  type  give  consideration  ujider 
other  provisions  of  law  to  the  ability  of  relatives 
to  support  the  applicant,  in  determining  the  extent 
of  the  applicant's  need  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  be  granted.     In  some  instances  the  agency 

8<  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  (aged). 
I*  Michigan  and  Iowa  (aged). 
'•  Rhode  Island  (blind)  and  Ohio  (aged). 

s«  Hawaii  (aged,  blind,  and  children),  Idaho  (aged  and  blind),  and  Wyo- 
ming (children). 
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grants  assistance  and  may  bring  action  against 
relatives  who  are  able  to  support  the  applicant  but 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  thus  attempts  to  recover  the 
amount  of  assistance  granted. 

No  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  provisions 
which  constitute  conditions  of  eligibUity  and  those 
which  are  considered  in  relation  to  determiaing 
the  extent  of  need  and  amount  of  assistance. 
Somewhat  less  than  half  the  States,  for  example, 
provide  that  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for 
assistance  if  he  has  no  legally  responsible  relatives 
who  are  able  to  support  him.     In  a  few  other 


States  the  provision  is  worded  to  include  relatives 
who  may  not  be  legally  responsible  for  the  support 
of  the  applicant,  or  to  include  only  relatives  or 
other  persons  able  and  willing  to  support  the 
applicant.  Sometimes  the  requirement  is  limited 
to  relatives  able  to  support  the  applicant  "without 
undue  sacrifice,"  or  able  to  support  him  without 
depriving  themselves  or  their  families  of  necessi- 
ties and  conveniences  ordinarily  included  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  community.  Under  other 
provisions  in  State  plans,  a  person  may  be  eligible 
if  he  is  not  receiving  adequate  support  from  legally 


Table  l.^Requirements  relating  to  disposal  of  property  to  qualify  for  special  types  of  public  assistance,  by  State 

and  program,  December  1941 


Time  limit  preceding  application  i 

init 

State 

2  years 

3  years 

5  years 

No  time  h 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

C 

Alabama 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

(3) 

Arizona 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

California 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Colorado 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

(2) 

X 

Connecticut 

X 

(2) 

X 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida.. 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Hawaii 

X 
X 

X 
X 

(2) 

Illinois 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Iowa 

^ 

X 

X 

X 

Kentucky 

(2) 

X 

(2) 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Maine 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Michigan 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Mississippi 

0) 

X 

Montana 

X 

X 

(2) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(2) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

New  York 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

North  Carolina. 

X 

X 

North  Dakota  .  . 

X 
X 

X 

Ohio 

X 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

Oregon 

X 

X 

X 

Rhode  Island 

X 

X 

X 
X 

South  Carolina^ 

X 

South  Dakota--. ___ 

X 

X 
X 

Texas 

X 

X 

Utah,.. 

X 

X 

X 

Vermont 

X 

Virginia.. 

X 

X 

Washing:ton 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

West  Virginia 

X 

X 

"Wyoming 

X 

'  No  disposal  of  property,  by  assignment,  transfer,  or  otherwise,  within 
specified  period  preceding  application.  See  text  discussion  of  "Disposal  of 
Property  to  Qualify  for  Assistance"  for  details.  A  signifies  old-age  assistance; 


B ,  aid  to  the  blind;  C ,  aid  to  dependent  children. 
"  No  approved  plan. 
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responsible  relatives,  and  in  Texas  and  Utah  the 
plans  specify  that  no  investigation  shall  be  made 
into  the  financial  ability  of  relatives  of  an  applicant 
for  old-age  assistance.  In  some  States  provision 
is  made  that  a  child  may  be  eligible  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  if  relatives  (limited  in  some 
instances  to  legally  responsible  relatives)  are  un- 
able to  provide  adequate  care  and  support  without 
public  assistance. 

The  plans  generally  specify  liable  relatives  to 
include  spouse,  parents,  grandparents,  children, 
and  grandchildren;  and,  occasionally,  relatives  of 
other  degrees  of  relationship  such  as  brother  and 
sister.  Iowa  and  Michigan  have  somewhat  simi- 
lar provisions  to  the  effect  that  an  applicant  for 
old-age  assistance  may  be  eligible  if  he  has  no 
person,  municipaUty,  society,  association,  or  cor- 
poration legally  or  contractually  responsible  and 
able  to  support  hun. 

During  1941,  several  States  enacted  legislation 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  relatives  to  support 
apphcants  for  public  assistance.  Nearly  all  the 
amendments  permit  the  agency  to  take  a  more 
realistic  position  in  considering  the  resources  of 
relatives  as  affecting  an  applicant's  eligibility. 
Arizona  and  California  adopted  a  provision  that 
the  gxanting  or  continued  receipt  of  old-age 
assistance  is  not  to  be  contingent  upon  recovery 
from  relatives  for  the  support  of  the  applicant  or 
recipient.  Hawaii  removed  for  aU  three  types  of 
assistance  the  restriction  that  an  applicant  may 
be  eligible  only  if  he  has  no  spouse,  child,  or 
parent  financially  able  and  legally  responsible  for 
his  support.  North  Dakota  amended  the  pro- 
vision that  a  child  may  be  eligible  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  if  his  "relatives  liable  under 
the  law  for  his  support  are  not  able  to  provide 
adequate  care  and  support  for  such  child  without 
public  assistance,"  to  read"whose  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  proper 
or  necessary  subsistence,  education,  medical  or 
surgical  care  or  other  care  necessary  for  his 
health,  morals  or  well-being."  Ohio  amended  the 
old-age  assistance  law  to  provide  that  an  appli- 
cant may  be  eligible  if  he  does  not  have  available 
to  him  sufficient  income  and  resources  from 
responsible  relatives.  Washington  amended  legis- 
lation for  aid  to  the  blmd  to  provide  that  no 
relative,  except  of  a  minor,  shall  be  legally  respon- 
sible for  supporting  the  applicant,  and  that  aid 
to  the  blind  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of 


any  obligation  or  duty  of  relatives  to  support 
the  applicant. 

Receipt  of  Two  or  More  Types  of  Assistance 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that  a  State 
plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  "provide  that  no 
aid  will  be  furnished  any  individual  under  the 
plan  with  respect  to  any  period  with  respect  to 
which  he  is  receiving  old-age  assistance"  imder  an 
approved  State  plan."  This  provision  prohibits 
the  simultaneous  furnishing  to  any  individual  of 
money  payments  rmder  approved  plans  for  aid 
to  the  blind  and  old-age  assistance.  Several 
States,  however,  have  adopted  more  extensive 
provisions. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — AU  approved  State  plans  for 
aid  to  the  blind  contain  provisions  meeting  the 
Federal  requirement.  In  27  States  ^s  a  person 
may  not  receive  aid  to  the  blind  if  he  is  receiving 
old-age  assistance,  in  Massachusetts  a  person 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance  may  not  receive  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  in  Ohio  provision  is  made  for  an 
eligible  applicant  to  receive  either  old-age  assist- 
ance or  aid  to  the  blind,  but  not  both.  In  Mon- 
tana, New  York  and  North  Carolina,  an  applicant 
is  not  permitted  to  receive  aid  to  the  blind  if  he  is 
receiving  old-age  assistance  or  aid  in  behalf  of 
dependent  children.  Twelve  States''  provide 
that  a  person  may  not  receive  any  other  form  of 
public  assistance  (inc'udiag  old-age  assistance), 
except  for  temporary  medical  and  surgical  care; 
Nebraska  also  excepts  vocational  rehabilitation, 
fuel,  and  food.  In  Louisiana  a  person  is  not 
eligible  for  aid  if  he  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

During  1941  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
added  a  provision  in  the  law  for  aid  to  the  blind 
that  a  person  may  not  be  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance. North  Dakota  removed  this  provision  but 
established  a  maximum  age  limitation  of  65  years 
for  aid  to  the  blind.  New  Mexico  and  Ohio 
deleted  from  their  laws  the  provision  that  a  person 
receiving  aid  to  the  blind  may  not  receive  any 
other  public  assistance  except  medical  or  surgical 


care. 


"  Section  1002  (a)  (7). 

M  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming, 

"  Arizona,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir 
ginia. 
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Old-age  assistance. — Several  State  plans  dis- 
qualify from  old-age  assistance  a  person  who  is 
receiving  other  forms  ol  public  assistance.  Six 
States  ^  have  similar  provisions,  permitting,  how- 
ever, receipt  of  assistance  such  as  temporary 
medical  or  surgical  care.  In  Georgia,  a  recipient 
of  old-age  assistance  may  not  receive  aid  to  the 
blind;  Iowa  has  a  similar  provision,  exempting, 
however,  preventive  or  remedial  treatment  for 
blindness.  In  Illinois  a  recipient  of  anj^  county 
blind  benefits  is  not  eligible  for  old-age  assistance. 
Louisiana  disqualifies  a  person  who  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
During  1941,  New  Mexico  removed  from  its  old- 
age  assistance  law  a  requirement  that  a  person 
may  not  receive  any  other  public  assistance,  except 
for  temporary  medical  or  surgical  care. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — Hawaii  requu-es  that 
a  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children  may  not 
receive  any  other  public  assistance  except  for  tem- 
porary medical,  dental,  and  surgical  care,  while 
New  Mexico  removed  a  similar  provision  from  its 
law  during  1941.  Louisiana  disqualifies  a  person 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  Work  Projects 
Admmistration. 

Other  Eligibility  Conditions 

Age  Limitations 

Old-age  assistance. — Under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  plan  for  old-age  assistance  may  not  impose 
a  minimum  age  requirement  of  more  than  65  years. 
A  State  is  not  prohibited  from  establishing  a  lower 
age  hmit,  but  Federal  matching  is  not  available 
for  old-age  assistance  payments  to  anyone  who  is 
less  than  65  years  of  age. 

All  jurisdictions  except  Colorado  have  a  mini- 
mum age  requirement  of  65  years;  Colorado  also 
provides  for  assistance  in  certain  cases  to  persons 
at  ages  60-64,  but  these  payments  are  not  match- 
able  by  Federal  funds.  The  laws  of  four  States 
provide  for  lowering  the  age  requirement  in  the 
event  that  the  age  limitation  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  reduced  (table  2).  Hawaii  enacted  such  a 
provision  in  1941. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — The  Social  Security  Act  con- 
tains no  age  requirements  or  age  hmitations  with 
respect  to  Federal  matching  in  aid  to  the  blind. 
In  the  44  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind, 

"Arizona,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia. 


19  States  provide  no  age  limitations;  12  States  re- 
quire a  minimum  age  of  16  years;  7  States,  of  18 

Table  2. — Age  requirements  for  special  types  of  public 
assistance,  by  State  and  program,  December  1941 


Old- 
age 
assist 

ance, 
65 

years 
or 

over 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

State 

None 

Minimum  of — 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 

Under 
16  years 

or,  if 
attend- 

school 
regu- 
larly, 
under 
18  years 

other 

16 
years 

18 
years 

21 
years 

1 

Alabama  .  ... 

X 
X 
X 
X 
"X 

<x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

!X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

>x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
9X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

(') 

X 
X 

(') 

X 

jilaska..        

X 

Arizona..     ..  . 

X 
X 
X 

-Arkansas 

X 

California.  

'X 

Colorado _  _ 

X 
X 
X 

Connecticut 

Delaware     ... 

District  of  Columbia 

■x 

X 

X 

Florida 

X 

Georgia ... 

X 

X 

Hawaii 

X 
X 

(') 

'X 

Idaho.      

X 
X 

Illinois..  ._  . 

Indiana 

»x 

X 

X 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

X 

(') 

X 
X 

X 

Kentucky.    ..  . 

(') 

Louisiana 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Maine 

X 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

X 

Michigan 

X 

7x 

Minnesota 

X 

'X 

Mississippi 

X 

(') 

X 

X 

Missouri 

>I 

Montana 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

X 

(') 

X 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire     .. 

X 

New  Jersey     

X 

X 
X 

New  Mexico 

X 

New  York 

I 

X 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

North  Dakota...    . 

10  X 

X 

'X 

Ohio 

X 

Oklahoma 

(») 

X 

(') 

X 

X 

Oregon..  

X 
X 
X 

Rhode  Island 

X 

South  Carolina . 

X 
X 
X 

South  Dakota 

X 

X 

Texas 

X 
X 

"X 

Utah. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Virginia .. 

X 
X 
X 

"X 

Wisconsin      .  . 

X 

"I 

I 

X 

*  No  approved  plan. 

*  Will  be  reduced  to  60  if  Federal  requirement  set  at  that  level. 
3  Under  18. 

*  Assistance  also  provided  to  individuals  between  60  and  65  years  of  age  in 
certain  cases;  not  matched  with  Federal  funds. 

s  For  persons  who  become  blind  while  residents;  for  others,  21  years. 
8  For  females;  21  years  for  males. 
'  Under  17. 

8  Under  14,  or  if  under  16,  regular  school  attendance  required  if  child  is  not 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 
"  Will  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  any  reduction  in  Federal  requirement. 
If  Eligible  up  to  65  years  of  age. 

"  For  persons  who  become  blind  while  residents;  for  others,  5  years. 
»a  Under  14. 

•3  If  not  acceptable  for  education  at  State  school  for  blind;  otherwise  21  years. 
'*  Or  at  discretion  of  local  agency. 
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years;  and  6  States,  of  21  years  (table  29)."  North 
Dakota  is  the  only  State  with  a  maximum  age 
limitation.  This  provision,  enacted  in  1941, 
specifies  that  aid  may  be  granted  to  persons  only 
mi  til  age  65.  In  four  States  (Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma),  which 
have  no  statutory  provision  with  respect  to  age, 
limitations  have  been  established  by  administra- 
tive action  (table  2).  During  1941,  4  States  *^ 
removed  the  minimum  age  requirements  from  their 
laws,  and  Ohio  repealed  its  maximum  age  require- 
ment of  65  years. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — The  Federal  act  de- 
fines a  dependent  child,  in  part,  as  one  who  is 
"under  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  if  found  by  the  State  agency  to  be  regu- 
larly attending  school."  ^'  While  States  may 
estabhsh  more  liberal  age  requirements.  Federal 
matching  is  not  available  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  other  than  as  defined  in  the  Federal  act. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  47  approved  plans  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  have  adopted  age  limitations 
coextensive  with  those  in  the  Federal  act  (table  2), 
and  5  of  these  States  (Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia)  have  made  pro- 
vision for  liberalizing  this  requirement  to  accord 
with  a  change  in  the  Federal  act.  Florida  and 
New  Mexico,  which  have  no  statutory  provision, 
have  established  the  age  requirements  by  admin- 
istrative action.  In  the  remaining  20  States,  aid 
may  be  granted  to  children  to  age  18  in  4  States 
(California,  Hawaii,  Minnesota,  and  North  Da- 
kota); to  17  years  in  Michigan;  to  16  years  in 

13  States;  to  14  years  in  Texas;  and  to  14  years,  or 
16  years  if  the  child  is  found  to  be  regularly 
attending  school,  in  Missouri  (table  2). 

During  1941,  five  States  (Maine,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming) 
amended  their  laws  to  include  children  from  16 
to  18  years  of  age  when  regularly  attending  school; 
New  Mexico  removed  its  age  requirement  from  the 
law;  Missouri  lowered  the  16-year  age  limitation  to 

14  years,  with  provision  for  assistance  to  children 
up  to  16  if  they  were  regularly  attending  school  or 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  attending 
school;  and  Utah  raised  the  statutory  age  limita- 
tion to  18  years. 


"  See  footnotes  6,  6, 11,  and  13,  table  29,  for  particular  State  exceptions. 
"  Vermont  and  West  Virginia  (21  years),  Wyoming  (17  years),  and  Oregon 
(16  years). 
"  Section  406. 


Residence  Requirements 

To  be  approved,  a  State  plan  must  have  no  resi- 
dence requirement  more  restrictive  than  those 
permitted  imder  the  Social  Security  Act.  For 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  bUnd,  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  requirement  is  residence  in  the  State 
for  5  out  of  the  9  years  immediately  preceding  ap- 
plication and  1  year  immediately  preceding  appli- 
cation." An  approved  plan  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  may  not  impose  a  residence  requirement 
which  excludes  "any  child  residing  in  the  State  (1) 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  application  for  such  aid,  or 
(2)  who  was  born  within  the  State  within  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  appUcation,  if  its 
mother  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birth."  *^  The  Federal  act 
merely  establishes  maximums  that  a  State  may 
not  exceed;  matching  Federal  funds  are  therefore 
available  to  States  with  more  liberal  provisions 
and  to  those  which  have  no  residence  requirement. 

Old-age  assistance. — Thirty-eight  States  require, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  the  maximum  per- 
mitted under  the  Social  Security  Act  (table  3). 
In  five  of  these  States,  however,  alternative  provi- 
sions have  been  established.  In  Iowa  a  person 
may  be  eligible  if  "domiciled"  in  the  State  for  5  of 
the  9  years  immediately  preceding  application. 
Minnesota  provides  that  a  person  who  has  resided 
in  the  State  for  2  continuous  years  immediately 
preceding  apphcation  may  add  the  years  of  actual 
residence  in  the  State  prior  to  the  9  years  preceding 
application  to  establish  5  years'  residence  in  the 
State.  Nebraska  provides,  as  an  alternative,  that 
a  person  may  be  eligible  if  he  has  resided  in  the 
State  for  25  consecutive  years  at  any  time,  and  1 
year  immediately  preceding  application.  In  North 
Carolina,  a  person  may  also  be  eligible  for  old-age 
assistance  if  he  has  resided  in  the  State  for  2  of  the 
5  years  preceding  apphcation  and  1  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  apphcation.  In  Wisconsin,  an 
applicant  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  1  year 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  the  State  from 
which  he  moved  has  undertaken  to  grant  assistance 
to  any  resident  of  Wisconsin  who  has  moved  to  and 
continuously  resided  in  such  State  for  1  year. 

Three  other  jurisdictions  also  require  5  years' 
residence.  In  Alaska,  a  person,  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance,  must  have  resided  there  for  5  years  out 

"  Sections  2  (b)  and  1002  (b). 
"  Section  402  (b). 
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of  the  9  yeais  immediately  preceding  application. 
Vermont  and  Washington  require  residence  in  the 
State  for  5  years  within  the  10  years  preceding 
application. 

In  Louisiana,  the  required  period  of  residence 
in  the  State  is  3  years,  and  in  South  Dakota  2 
years,  during  the  9  years  preceding  application, 
with  1  year  immediately  preceding  the  application. 
Six  States  require  merely  that  a  person  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  1  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding application.  In  addition,  Georgia  provides 
that  a  person  must  have  been  a  "bona  fide  resi- 
dent" of  the  State  for  not  less  than  1  year.  New 
Hampshire  has  the  most  liberal  residence  require- 
ment for  eligibility  for  old-age  assistance,  residence 
in  the  State  for  6  months. 

During  1941,  Hawaii  amended  the  old-age 
assistance  law,  reducing  the  residence  requirement 
from  the  maximum  permitted  under  the  Federal 
act  to  1  year's  residence  in  the  Territory  imme- 
diately preceding  application  for  assistance. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — Thirty-three  of  the  44 
approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  require  the 
maximum  residence  permitted  under  the  Federal 
act  (table  3),  but  17  of  these  States  provide 
alternatives  for  meeting  this  requirement.  In 
Oregon,  a  child  under  5  years  of  age  may  be  eligible 
for  assistance  if  bom  within  the  State.  In  the 
remaining  16  States,  the  residence  requirement 
need  not  be  met  if  the  applicant  lost  his  sight 
while  a  resident  of  the  State.  A  similar  provision 
is  qualified  in  3  jurisdictions:  Colorado  specifies 
that  the  applicant  must  have  continued  to  reside 
in  the  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  he 
must  have  resided  therein  *or  1  year  next  preceding 
application;  and  in  Washington,  the  loss  of  vision 
must  have  resulted  from  a  cause  that  could  not 
have  been  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  entry  into 
the  State.  In  2  of  the  16  States,  applicants  may 
also  be  eligible  if  they  were  blind  residents  Ln  the 
State  on  a  particiilar  date:  in  Iowa,  on  July  4, 
1937  (date  of  passage  of  act);  and  in  South 
Carolina,  on  May  13,  1937  (date  of  passage  of 
State  Public  Welfare  Act  of  1937). 

In  Louisiana  the  required  period  of  residence  in 
the  State  is  3  years,  and  in  South  Dakota  2  years, 
during  the  9  years  preceding  application,  with  1 
year  immediately  preceding  application. 

Five  States  require  residence  in  the  State  for  1 
year  inunediately  preceding  application,  and  2 
States,  Arkansas  and  Georgia,  merely  require  1 


year's  residence  in  the  State.  In  Ehode  Island 
and  Arkansas,  the  residence  requirement  need  not 
be  met  if  the  applicant  lost  his  sight  while  a 
resident  of  the  State.     New  Hampshire  requires 

Table  3. — Residence  requirements  for  special  types 
of  public  assistance,  by  State  and  program,  Decem- 
ber 1941^ 


State 

Federal 
maximum 

"5- 
year" 
provi- 
sion 

"1-year" 
provision 

other 

A! 

B! 

c« 

A 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

C 

Alabama 

«x 
<x 

X 

.... 

X 

Alaska 

X 

X 

Arizona 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

*x 

X 

X 

California 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

«x 

X 

(») 

»x 

X 

Colorado . 

X 
X 

Connecticut.- 

Delaware 

X 

District  of  Columbia 

X 

Florida 

X 

Georgia 

X 
X 

X 
X 

P) 

X 

Idaho. __  .. 

X 
X 

X 

«x 

X 
X 

X 

(') 

<X 

•x 

X 

X 

niinois 

X 

X 

(') 

X 

(») 

Indiana .  . 

Iowa 

Kentucky  , 

X 

8X 

<!x 

Maine 

X 

X 
X 
X 

«x 

X 

X 

X 

'X 

'X 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

(0 

fl 

Missouri  ... 

X 
X 

«x 

X 

(») 

X 

X 

(?) 

X 

X 
X 

(•) 

Montana 

Nevada 

X 
X 

«X 

•x 

New  Jersey 

X 
X 
X 

«x 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

<x 

X 

X 
X 
X 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

X 
X 

North  Dakota 

X 

X 
X 

Ohio 

X 
'X 

«x 

(') 

Oregon 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

<x 

South  Carolina 

X 

•x 

10  X 

<  10  X 

Tennessee 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
'X 
X 

•x 

Texas.  .    .. 

Utah 

X 

X 

Washington 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Wyoming 

I  Schematic  presentation  of  general  provisions;  see  text  discussion  of  "Resi- 
dence Requirements"  for  details. 

a  5  of  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  1  continuous  year 
immediately  preceding  application.  A  signifies  old-age  assistance;  B,  aid  to 
the  blind. 

3 1  year  immediately  preceding  application  or  born  within  State  within  1 
year  immediately  preceding  application  if  mother  has  resided  in  State  for 
1  year  immediately  preceding  child's  birth.  C  signifies  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

*  Not  required  if  person  became  blind  while  resident  of  State. 

6  No  approved  plan. 

fi  Alternative  sometimes  provided;  see  text  discussion. 

'  No  residence  requirement. 

8  3  years  during  9  years  immediately  preceding  application,  and  1  year 
immediately  preceding  application. 

'  6  months. 

10  2  years  during  9  years  immediately  preceding  application  and  1  year 
immediately  preceding  application. 
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only  6  months'  residence  in  the  State.  Mississippi 
has  no  residence  requirements  for  aid  to  the  bhhd ; 
however,  it  is  not  the  agency's  policy  to  accept 
applications  from  "transient  blind." 

During  1941,  Hawaii  and  Oregon  amended  the 
residence  requirements  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Ha- 
waii reduced  the  requirement  from  the  Federal 
maximum  to  1  year  immediately  preceding  appli- 
cation. Oregon  repealed  a  provision  under  which 
a  person  may  be  eligible  if  he  lost  his  sight  while 
a  resident  of  Oregon,  and  added  one  under  which 
a  child  aged  less  than  5  years  may  be  eligible  if 
born  within  the  State. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — In  26  of  the  47  ap- 
proved plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the 
residence  requirement  is  the  same  as  the  maximum 
permitted  in  the  Federal  act  (table  3).  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  have  no  residence  requirement  for 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  remaming  19 
States  have  several  different  types  of  residence 
requirements:  14  include  a  provision  that  the 
child  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  1  year 
immediately  preceding  application;  and  5  (Cali- 
fornia, Delaware,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin) include  a  provision  which,  with  slight  vari- 
ations in  wording,  has  substantially  the  sam.e  effect. 

Thirteen  of  the  19  States  include  more  liberal 
alternatives  under  which  1  year's  residence  in  the 
State  of  certain  persons  other  than  the  chUd  may 
qualify  the  child  for  aid:  residence  of  parent  orrela- 
tive  (6  States) ,*' parent  or  guardian  (Delaware), 
parent  (California  and  Maryland),  mother  (Ala- 
bama, Michigan,  and  New  Jersey),  and  person 
caring  for  the  chUd  (Wisconsin).  The  1  year's 
residence  in  the  State  is  variously  described  as 
"preceding  application,"  "immediately  preceding 
application,"  "immediately  preceding  bnth,"  "im- 
mediately precediug  grant  of  assistance,"  and 
"continuous  resident  of  State  for  1  year." 

In  California  a  child  may  also  be  eligible  merely 
if  born  in  the  State,  and  in  Pennsylvania  eligibility 
may  be  established  if  the  child  and  parent  or  rela- 
tive standing  in  loco  parentis  have  legal  settlement 
or  quasi  settlement. 

With  respect  to  children  born  within  the  year 
prior  to  application,  the  26  State  plans  with  the 
maximmn  residence  reqiiirement  permitted  under 
the  Federal  act  include  the  provision  that  the  child, 
to  be  eligible,  must  have  been  born  in  the  State 


and  its  mother  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth. 
The  remaining  2 1  plans  include  provisions  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  liberality,  ranging  from  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
no  restriction  whatever.  Eligibility  of  children 
under  1  year  of  age  for  aid  under  these  provisions 
is  based  on  the  birth  of  the  child  within  the  State, 
residence  of  the  chUd  in  the  State  substantially 
from  time  of  birth,  residence  of  mother,  residence 
of  person  caring  for  child,  or  some  combination  of 
these  factors. 

Durmg  1941,  five  States  enacted  legislation 
liberalizing  the  residence  requirements  for  aid  to 
dependent  children.  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Ohio  amended  their  laws,  which  were 
previously  coextensive  with  the  Federal  maximuan, 
to  include  children  whose  parents  or  relatives  had 
resided  in  the  State  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  application;  and  in  all  these  States 
except  Washington,  to  include  children  under 
1  year  of  age  if  they  were  born  in  the  State  or  had 
resided  in  the  State  substantially  from  time  of 
birth.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  require  also,  in  such 
cases,  that  the  parent  or  relative  must  have  resided 
in  the  State  for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  birth  of  the  child.  North  Dakota  amended  its 
law  with  respect  to  children  under  1  year  of  age  to 
include  a  child  who  was  born  in  the  State  and  whose 
mother  had  resided  in  the  State  for  the  number  of 
months  immediately  preceding  bu-th  which,  when 
added  to  the  age  of  the  child,  aggregates  1  year 
immediately  preceding  application. 

Citizenship  Requirements 

The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  require,  for 
approval  of  State  plans,  a  citizenship  requirement 
for  assistance  under  any  of  the  three  programs. 
The  act,  however,  prohibits  a  State  from  imposing 
any  citizenship  requirement  for  old-age  assistance 
or  aid  to  the  blind  which  excludes  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States.^' 

Old-age  assistance. — Twenty-nine  of  the  51  ap- 
proved plans  for  old-age  assistance  require  that  a 
person,  to  be  eligible  for  assistance,  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  (table  4).  In  5  of  these 
States,  however,  this  requirement  may  be  waived 
if  the  applicant  has  resided  ia  the  United  States  for 
a  period  varying  among  the  States  from  15  to  30 


"Idaho.  Lomiuana,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 


"  Sections  2  (b)  (3)  and  1002  (b)  (2). 
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years.**  North  Carolina  requires,  as  an  alternative 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  10  years' 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  a  legal  decla- 
ration by  the  applicant  of  his  intention  of  becom- 
iag  a  citizen.    Wisconsin  provides  that  an  appli- 

"  Iowa  and  Minnesota  (26  years);  North  Dakota  (30  years,  5  of  which  are 
continuous  and  immediately  preceding  application) ;  Rhode  Island  (20  years); 
and  Wyoming  (16  years). 

Table  4. — Citizenship  requirements  for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind,  by  State,  December  1941 


XJ.  S.  citizenship 

State 

Not  re- 
quired 

Required 

A' 

B 

A 

B 

z 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
2 
X 

(') 

Florida    - 

X 

X 
X 
X 

m 

X 
X 
X 

Hawaii 

Idaho                                      -             

Illinois                       .-  - - 

X 

X 
'X 

X 

*x 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

(2) 

X 

X 

(2) 

X 

X 
X 

Kentucky                  _  _  .  ... 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

ix 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Nevada                             -  -- 

X 
X 

X 

New  HamDshird                                        

New  Jersey                                -  .  . 

X 

X 

«x 

'X 
X 

X 

X 

North  Dakota                                  --- ---    - 

X 

Ohio                   

X 
X 
X 

(') 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



«x 

X 

South  Carolma                                              

X 
X 

X 

X 

Utah                                                              

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

West  Virginia                                              

»x 

10  X 

Wyommg                                                        

^  A  signifies  old-age  assistance;  B,  aid  to  the  blind. 

3  No  approved  plan. 

'  Or  25  years'  continuous  residence  in  United  States. 

*  Or  application  for  citizenship  filed. 

fi  Or  25  years'  residence  in  United  States. 

'  Or  10  years'  residence  in  United  States  and  legally  declared  intention  o( 
becoming  citizen. 

'  Or  30  years'  residence  in  United  States,  6  of  which  are  continuous  and 
immediately  preceding  application. 

^  Or  20  years'  continuous  residence  in  United  States. 

*  Or  born  in  United  States. 

'•  Or  15  years'  residence  la  United  States. 


cant  may  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  was  born  in  the  United 
States.  During  1941,  Idaho  enacted  legislation 
eliminating  the  requirement  in  the  law  limiting 
old-age  assistance  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — Only  8  of  the  44  approved 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  require  that  an  applicant 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (table  4). 
One  of  these  States  Iowa,  provides  also  that  a 
person  may  be  eligible  for  aid  if  he  has  applied 
for  citizenship. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — Texas  is  the  only 
State  providing  that  a  child,  to  be  ehgible  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  Montana,  a  child  is  disqualified 
from  receiving  aid  if  its  parents  are  aliens  illegally 
within  the  United  States. 

Institutional  Status 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  match- 
ing is  not  available  with  respect  to  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind  to  an  individual  who  is 
an  inmate  of  a  public  institution.*'  Federal 
matching  is  available  for  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  payments  made  to  residents  of 
private  institutions,  if  such  pajrments  are  not 
prohibited  under  the  State  law.  In  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  Federal  matching  is  limited  to  assist- 
ance payments  with  respect  to  children  who  are 
living  with  a  relative  "in  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as 
his  or  their  own  home."'" 

Inmates  of  public  institutions. — All  State  plans 
for  oJd-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  contain 
some  provision  with  respect  to  institutional  status 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  In  11  State  plans  for 
old-age  assistance  ''  and  in  9  for  aid  to  the  blind/^ 
an  applicant's  disqualified  if  he  is  an  iamate  of, 
or  being  maintained  by,  a  public  institution, 
commonly  described  as  "any  municipal.  State,  or 
Federal  institution."  In  12  State  plans  for  old- 
age  assistance  "  and  in  5  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind 
(Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
and  Ohio),  the  types  of  institutions  are  specified 
and  include  public  institutions  of  a  charitable, 

«  Sections  3  (a)  (1)  and  1003  (a)  (1). 

"  Section  406.    See  pp.  42-44. 

"  Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia. 

"  Arizona,  Colorado.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Miimesota,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

"  California,  Cormecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Miimesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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custodial,  correctional,  and  curative  nature;  in 
some  instances,  these  institutions  are  described  in 
greater  detaU  as  almshouses,  jails,  prisons,  work- 
houses, infirmaries,  or  insane  asylums.  The  re- 
maining States  have  a  more  general  provision, 
usually  to  the  effect  that  a  person  may  not  be  an 
inmate  of  a  public  institution  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind. 

Inmates  of  private  ivstitutions. — Five  States  deny 
old-age  assistance  (Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin),  and  6  deny 
aid  to  the  blind  "  to  inmates  of  private  institutions. 
In  10  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance  and  in  8 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind,*^  provision  is  made  for 
granting  assistance  to  inmates  of  private  institu- 
tions in  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
private  institutions  are  approved,  licensed  and 
supervised,  or  visited  and  inspected  by  the  State 
agency,  or  when  residence  in  the  private  institu- 
tion is  not  on  a  contractual  basis.  The  remaining 
States  provide  no  disqualification  for  residents  of 
private  institutions. 

During  1941,  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas 
removed  provisions  in  their  laws  which  disqualified 
inmates  of  private  institutions  from  receiving  old- 
age  assistance. 

Persons  in  need  oj  continued  institutional  care. — 
Eleven  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance  include 
provisions  which  disqualify  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  continued  institutional  care;  generally  a 
person  is  disqualified  if  in  need  of  such  care  because 
of  his  physical  or  mental  condition.  In  4  of  these 
States  (Arizona,  Colorado.  Iowa,  and  Minnesota) 
applicants  are  not  disqualified  unless  institutional 
care  is  reasonably  available;  and  in  Michigan  a 
person  who  needs  continued  institutional  care  may 
be  eligible  for  assistance  when  properly  cared  for  by 
certain  relatives. 

Twelve  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  ^°  con- 
tain provisions  which  disqualify  applicants  who  are 
in  need  of  continued  institutional  care;  three  of 
these  States  (Alabama,  Iowa,  and  Rhode  Island) 
add  "if  such  care  is  reasonably  available."  New 
Jersey  and  Washington  disqualify  an  applicant  if 
he  is  afflicted  mentally  or  physically  so  as  to  be  a 
charge  on  a  pubhc  institution  or  agency. 

M  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Ol^lahoma,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia. 

'»  Arliansas,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts  (aged);  Alabama  (blind);  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Iowa,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee (aged  and  blind). 

«  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 


Montana  is  the  only  State  which  provides  that  a 
chUd,  to  be  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
must  not  be  in  need  of  continued  care  in  a  publin 
institution  because  of  physical  or  mental  conditioc. 

During  1941,  Idaho  (aged  and  blind)  and  Oregon 
(blind)  removed  provisions  of  their  laws  which  dis- 
qualified applicants  in  need  of  continued  institu- 
tional Care. 

Special  Conditions  Applicable   to  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children 

Deprivation  of  parental  support  or  care. — A  de- 
pendent child  is  defined  in  the  Social  Secarity  Act, 
in  part,  as  one  who  "has  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued 
absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  of  a  parent."  " 

With  the  exception  of  California  and  New  York, 
aU  State  plans  include  an  eligibility  requirement 
with  substantially  the  same  wording  as  the  Federal 
act.  In  Hawaii,  deprivation  of  parental  support 
or  care  may  also  arise  out  of  the  cruelty,  neglect,  or 
depravity  of  a  parent;  and  in  North  Dakota,  a 
child  may  also  be  eligible  for  aid  if  he  is  abandoned 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian,  or  if  the 
child's  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  neglects 
him,  or  refuses  to  provide  proper  or  necessary  sub- 
sistence, education,  medical  or  surgical  care,  or 
other  care  necessary  for  his  health,  morals,  or 
well-being. 

In  California,  children  may  be  eligible  for  aid  if 
they  are  orphans,  haK  orphans,  abandoned  chil- 
dren, or  children  of  a  father  incapacitated  for  gam- 
ful  work  by  permanent  physical  disability  or  by 
tuberculosis;  orphans  and  half  orphans  include 
foundlings,  children  whose  father's  whereabouts 
has  been  unknown  for  3  years,  dependent  illegiti- 
mate children  whose  paternity  has  not  been 
acknowledged  or  legally  established,  and  children 
whose  parent  is  imprisoned  or  committed  to  a 
Federal  or  State  hospital. 

In  New  York,  a  mother  may  receive  aid  on 
behalf  of  her  chUd  or  children  if  she  is  a  widow  or 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  for  at  least  1 
year;  or  her  husband  is  under  care  in  or  on  parole 
from  an  institution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  is  men- 
tally or  physically  incapacitated  for  providing 
support,  or  is  confined  under  a  sentence  of  2  years 
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or  more  in  a  penal  or  correctional  institution,  or  is 
permanently  incapacitated  and  under  care,  or  has 
tuberculosis  and  is  receiving  treatment  in  an  insti- 
tution or  discharged  from  such  institution  under 
certain  conditions;  or  her  marriage  has  been  an- 
nulled or  dissolved,  or  she  has  been  granted  a 
divorce  valid  in  the  State;  or  she  is  the  mother  of  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock,  if  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  child  to  remain  under  her  care.  Similar  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  mother  make  the  father 
or  another  relative  eligible  for  assistance  on  behalf 
of  dependent  children. 

Relatives  with  whom  child  may  live. — The  Social 
Security  Act  defines  a  dependent  child,  in  part,  as 
one  who  "is  living  with  his  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  brother,  sister,  stepfather, 
stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister,  uncle,  or 
aunt."^'  While  States  are  not  prohibited  from 
granting  assistance  to  children  living  with  relatives 
and  others  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  act.  Federal  matching  is  not  available  with 
respect  to  assistance  in  such  cases. 

In  only  2  of  the  47  States  with  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  are  the  conditions 
of  eligibility,  with  respect  to  the  relative  with 
whom  a  child  may  live,  less  inclusive  than  the 
hst  of  enumerated  relatives  in  the  Federal  act. 
In  these  2  States,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey, 
eligibility  for  aid  is  limited  to  dependent  children 
who  live  with  certain  female  relatives. 

The  relatives  specified  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  have  been  interpreted  to  include  the  following: 
adoptive  father,  adoptive  mother,  grandfather-in- 
law  (meaning  the  subsequent  husband  of  the 
child's  natural  grandmother,  i.  e.,  stepgrand- 
f  ather) ,  great-grandfather,  grandmother-in-law 
(meaning  the  subsequent  wife  of  the  child's 
natural  grandfather,  i.  e.,  stepgrandmother), 
great-grandmother,  brother-of-half-blood,  brother- 
in-law,  adoptive  brother,  sister-of-half-blood, 
sister-in-law,  adoptive  sister,  uncle-in-law,  aunt- 
in-law,  great-uncle,  and  great-aunt  (including  great- 
great  and  more  remote  uncles  and  aunts).  An 
adoptive  grandparent  relationship  may  be  included 
if  the  grandchild  is  the  natural  child  of  a  parent 
who  was  adopted.  If  the  grandchild  is  the  adopt- 
ed child  of  a  parent  who  was  a  natural  child  of  the 
grandparent,  the  payment  is  not  matchable  by 
Federal  funds  unless  under  State  law  the  adoption 


creates  a  relationship  between  the  child  and  the 
parent  of  the  one  who  adopted  it. 

More  than  half  the  States  with  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  extend  eligibUity  to 
children  who  are  Uving  with  one  or  more  of  these 
relatives;  in  a  few  instances,  the  States  have 
included  some  but  not  all  these  relatives. 

In  some  States,  a  child  may  be  eUgible  for  aid 
if  he  is  living  with  one  or  more  enumerated  rela- 
tives, or  "any  other  relative"  approved  by  the 
agency,  while  the  programs  in  a  few  States  permit 
assistance  to  children  regardless  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  person  with  whom  they  live;  in  such 
cases,  Federal  matching  is  available  only  for  assist- 
ance to  children  who  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  act. 

During  1941,  North  Carolina  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  include  the  relatives  interpreted  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
North  Dakota  amended  its  law  to  define  a  de- 
pendent child  as  one  "living  with  a  relative  by 
birth,  marriage,  or  adoption";  the  law  previously 
enumerated  the  relatives. 

Place  of  residence. — Under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  dependent  chUd  is  defined,  in  part,  as  one 
who  is  living  with  a  relative  "in  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his 
or  their  own  home."  °' 

AH  but  3  (California,  Delaware,  and  New  York) 
of  the  47  approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  include  a  provision  of  this  type  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  aid.  In  2  of  the  plans  with 
such  a  provision,  an  alternative  provision  is  added: 
In  Hawaii,  a  chUd  may  be  eligible  for  aid  if  he  is 
living  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  the 
relative  as  his  own  home,  or  in  a  family  home  or 
institution  conforming  to  the  standards  fixed  by 
the  director  of  public  assistance;  and  m  North 
Dakota,  the  child  may  be  eligible  if  living  with  a 
relative  in  a  place  of  residence  maintamed  as  his 
own  home,  or  in  a  licensed  boarding  home,  or  m  a 
home  maintained  or  provided  by  any  child-caring 
or  child-placing  agency  authorized  under  the  State 
law.  Federal  matching  is  available,  however, 
only  with  respect  to  assistance  payments  for 
children  who  come  within  the  Federal  definition. 

Seventeen  States  require  that  the  chUd,  to  be 
eligible,  must  be  livmg  in  a  home  or  "suitable 
family  home"  meeting  standards  of  care  and  health 
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fixed  by  law  and  by  the  rules  and  regxilations  of  the 
State  agency.*"  Ten  other  States  include  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  home  in  which  the 
chUd  is  living  must  be  "suitable,"  or  "satisfactory," 
or  beneficial  for  the  upbringing  of  the  chUd.'^ 

Durmg  1941,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  repealed 
provisions  that  the  home  in  which  the  chUd  is 
liviQg  must  meet  the  standards  of  care  and  health 
fixed  by  law  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
agency.  North  Dakota  repealed  the  provision 
that  the  chUd  may  be  eligible  for  aid  if  living  in  a 
"suitable  home." 

Definition  of  Blindness 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for 
aid  "to  needy  individuals  who  are  blind,"  but  the 
term  "blind"  is  not  defined  in  the  act.  Approved 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind,  however,  contain 
definitions  of  blindness  as  criteria  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  assistance.  These 
definitions  reflect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  which  has  encouraged  State 
agencies  to  adopt  a  definition  of  blindness  which 
permits  the  inclusion  of  persons  with  economic 
blindness,  i.  e.,  with  insufficient  vision  to  perform 
tasks  for  which  sight  is  essential.  In  terms  of 
ophthalmic  measurement,  central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
glasses  is  generally  considered  economic  blindness. 
An  individual  with  a  central  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
can  identify  a  standard  object  at  a  distance  of  20 
feet,  while  an  individual  with  nonual  vision  can 
identify  the  same  object  at  a  distance  of  200  feet. 
This  statement  relates  to  distance  vision.  A  field 
defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  contracted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual 
field  subtends  an  angular  distance  of  no  greater 
than  20  degrees  is  considered  equally  disabling. 

A  definition  of  economic  blindness  in  general 
terms  is  included  in  the  majority  of  plans  for  aid 
to  the  blind;  the  one  most  frequently  found  in 
State  plans  defines  a  blind  person  as  "one  whose 
vision  with  correcting  glasses  is  so  defective  as 
to  prevent  performance  of  ordinary  activities  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential."  Blindness  or  eco- 
nomic blindness  is  fiu-ther  defined  in  State  plans 
in  terms  of  ophthalnuc  measm-ements.     The  pro- 


vision which  appears  most  frequently  in  State 
plans  defines  a  blind  person  as  one  with  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  glasses.  All  State  plans  include 
this  or  a  similar  definition. 

All  but  8  States  °^  also  consider  as  blind,  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  restricted  field  of  vision.  In 
22  States,'^  the  definition  which  is  in  terms  of  a 
maximum  angular  field  of  20  degrees  appears  most 
frequently  in  the  following  form:  "a  field  defect  in 
which  the  peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field 
subtends  an  angular  distance  no  greater  than  20 
degrees."  In  7  States"  a  person  may  be  deemed 
blind  if  he  has  a  visual  field  defect  comparable  to 
20/200  or  less  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  glasses.  Ten  States*^  define  blindness 
of  this  type  as  a  disqualifying  visual  field  defect,  or 
in  similar  terms,  pursuant  to  which  the  judgment 
of  the  examining  ophthalmologist  or  physician 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  considered  in  making 
a  determination  of  blindness. 

An  examination  by  an  ophthalmologist  or  a 
physician  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  a  require- 
ment in  all  approved  State  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  the  report  of  such  examination  is  con- 
sidered in  the  agency's  determination  whether  the 
applicant  is  blind  within  the  terms  of  the  State 
plan. 

Dm-ing  1941,  Oregon  removed  from  its  law 
the  definition  of  blindness  in  terms  of  specified 
ophthalmic  measurements  and  substituted  a 
definition  in  economic  terms,  with  the  specific 
definition  to  be  established  by  rules  of  the  agency. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Many  States  include  as  conditions  of  eligibility 
certain  requirements  with  a  somewhat  moralistic 
basis;  the  trend,  however,  has  been  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  type  of  requirement. 

Old-age  assistance. — Three  States  have  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  directed  toward  disqualifying 
crimmals:  In  Georgia,  a  person  is  not  ehgible  if 


w  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

"  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma. 


•'  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Me.\ico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

"  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

M  Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

8s  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, New  York,  and  Oregon. 
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he  is  detained  by  the  State  for  the  conviction  of  a 
crime;  in  Maine,  conviction  for  a  felony  disquali- 
fies an  applicant;  and  in  Texas,  "an  habitual 
criminal"  may  not  receive  assistance. 

Foiu-  States  disqualify  "tramps,"  "beggars," 
or  "drimkards."  In  Texas,  an  "habitual  drunk- 
ard" is  not  eligible  for  old-age  assistance;  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  an  applicant  is  not  eligible 
if  he  is  "an  habitual  tramp  or  beggar";  in  Dela- 
ware, an  applicant  is  disqualified  if  he  has  been  a 
"professional  tramp  or  beggar"  within  1  year 
preceding  application;  and  in  New  Hampshire,  if 
he  has  been  "an  habitual  tramp,  beggar,  or 
drunkard"  within  1  year  preceding  application. 

In  Iowa,  an  applicant  is  not  eligible  for  old-age 
assistance  if  he  or  she  has,  without  just  cause, 
deserted  the  spouse  or  failed  to  support  the  spouse 
and  children  under  age  15  for  6  months  during  the 
preceding  10  years.  In  New  Hampshire,  an  appli- 
cant is  not  eligible  if  he  has  failed,  without  just 
cause,  to  support  his  wife  and  children  aged  less 
than  16  years  for  more  than  6  months  during  the 
10  years  preceding  application. 

In  Massachusetts,  an  applicant  must  be  "de- 
serving." In  New  Jersey,  the  applicant  must  be 
capable  of  deriving  substantial  benefit  from  the 
assistance  provided. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — In  8  States,"*  refusal  of  treat- 
ment for  the  condition  of  blindness  constitutes 
ground  for  denial  of  aid  to  the  blind,  ordinarily 
after  a  determination  has  been  made  that  treat- 
ment may  result  in  the  improvement  or  restoration 
of  vision.  In  22  States,*'  an  applicant  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  aid  to  the  blind  if  he  publicly  solicits 
alms. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  applicant  is  not 
eligible  if  he  can  be  rehabilitated  for  self-support, 
if  he  has  deprived  himself  of  sight,  or  if  he  lost 
his  sight  diu-ing  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal 
offense  or  by  reason  of  vicious  habits;  applicants 
who  are  between  16  and  65  years  of  age  and 
capable  of  working  may  be  disquahfied  if  they 


'•  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  District  of  Coltimbia,  Minnesota,  New- 
York,  Soutb  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

•'  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Miimosota,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Teimessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 


refuse  work.  In  New  York,  an  applicant  is  not 
eligible  if  he  refuses  to  accept  employment  under 
reasonable  conditions  or  to  receive  training  to 
improve  his  condition.  In  New  Jersey,  an  appli- 
cant is  not  eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind  if  he  has 
married  another  bliod  person  since  April  7,  1921; 
if  both  blind  persons  were  beneficiaries  up  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage,  only  one  may  continue  to 
receive  aid.  In  Texas,  an  "habitual  criminal"  or 
"habitual  drunlvard"  may  not  receive  aid  to  the 
blind.  In  Utah,  assistance  may  be  denied  for 
refusal  to  accept  rehabilitation  services.  Georgia 
disqualifies  a  person  detained  by  the  State  for  the 
conviction  of  a  crime. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — In  5  States  (District 
of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin)  a  child  may  be  eUgible  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  if  living  with  a  "proper"  person, 
and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  if  living  with  a 
person  who  is  "mentally,  morally  and  physically 
fit."  In  Vermont,  it  must  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
child  to  remain  with  the  relative. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  period  of  aid  must  be  likely 
to  continue  longer  than  1  year. 

1941  legislation. — Pennsylvania  enacted  legisla- 
tion during  1941,  applicable  to  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  providing  that  an 
applicant  or  recipient  shall  not  "hereafter  advocate 
and  actively  participate  by  an  overt  act  or  acts  in  a 
movement  proposing  a  change  in  the  form  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  means  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Connecticut  removed  an  earher  provision  in  the 
old-age  assistance  law  v/hich  required  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  and  one  which 
disqualified  applicants  who  were  on  probation. 
Ohio  similarly  removed  a  provision  which  dis- 
qualified a  person  from  receiving  old-age  assistance 
because  of  desertion  and  nonsupport,  and  also 
repealed  a  provision  in  the  law  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  which  required  that  the  person  with  whom 
the  child  lives  must  be  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically  fit.  Rhode  Island  and  Oregon  repealed 
provisions  in  their  laws  disqualifying  a  person  from 
receivmg  aid  to  the  blind  for  refusing  treatment 
to  restore  sight. 


•  II  • 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 


The  Program  in  1941 


The  impact  of  the  defense  program  upon  industry 
was  reflected  in  all  phases  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  in  1941.  Increased 
opportunity  for  employment  led  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  more  new  accoimts  than  in  any  other 
year  since  the  initial  registration.  Dming  1941, 
$9,046  million  more  in  wages  was  reported  than 
in  1940,  5.5  million  more  employees  worked  in 
covered  employment,  and  the  average  annual  wage 
per  covered  worker  was  the  highest  reported  imder 


the  act  (table  1).  The  rise  in  the  average  taxable 
wage  reflects  more  full-time  or  overtime  work, 
steadier  employment,  and  increases  in  wage  rabies 
for  many  workers.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
covered  workers  and  in  taxable  wages  qualified 
additional  workers  for  benefits  and  will  eventually 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  claims  and  aggre- 
gate benefit  payments.  In  1941,  however,  the 
opportunity  for  employment  among  older  workers 
induced  many  ehgible  individuals  to  continue  at 


Table  1. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Summary  of  selected  data,  1937-41 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  20, 1942] 


Employee 
accounts 
estab- 
lished 1 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Workers  with  tax- 
able wages  2  (in 
thousands) 

Amount    of    tax- 
able pay  rolls 
reported  ^ 

Lump-sum      pay- 
ments    certified 
under  1936  act ' 

Payments  certified  under  1939  amend- 
ments 

Period 

Last  day 

or  last 
pay  roll ' 

Total 

for 
period 

Total 

(in 

millions) 

Average 

per 
worker 

Number  ^ 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Lump-sum 

Monthly    benefits 
(in  thousands) 

Number  s 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Number' 

Amount '' 

Calendar  year: 

1937 

s  37,  225 
6,319 
5,668 
5,182 
6,676 

1,700 
1,435 
1,707 
1,477 

1,143 
1,227 
1,546 
1,662 

1.130 
1,126 
1,459 
1,467 

1,341 
1,829 
2,078 
1,428 

32. 800 
31, 200 
33, 100 
36.  200 
40,  700 

25,100 
25,200 
25,900 
26,  600 

26,400 

26,  700 
27. 400 
28,400 

27,  400 
28,400 
29. 900 
31,  600 

32, 100 
34.800 

35,  200 

36,  600 

$29, 300 
26, 200 
29, 200 
32.900 
41,946 

6,447 
6.523 
6,505 
6,725 

7,040 
7.221 
7,497 
7.442 

8,070 
8,125 
8,129 
8,576 

9,684 
10,  368 
10,  894 
11, 110 

$893 

840 

882 

935 

1,031 

267 
259 
261 
254 

277 
270 
274 
262 

295 
286 
272 
272 

299 
298 
309 
304 

53,236 
213,,  670 
174,  839 

36, 181 
4,327 

61,664 
64.  722 
46.  946 , 
60,338 

67,  907 
66,  862 
35.  274 
24,  796 

20,  629 
9,612 
3,700 
2,440 

1,643 

1,136 

809 

740 

$1,278 
10. 478 
13.  896 
2,831 
180 

2,147 
2,491 
2,624 
3,216 

3,966 
4.509 
3,069 
2,352 

1,910 
620 
183 
118 

71 
46 
33 
31 

1938 

1939 

1940 

61, 468 
93, 156 

$8,905 
13. 148 

1.413 
4,284 

$28, 859 
80,595 

1941 

1938 
January-March _ 

23,000 
23,000 
23,800 
23,600 

24,  500 

25,  300 
26, 100 
25,700 

26,  300 

27,  300 
28,700 
29,400 

30,000 
31.400 
32,  700 
32,  200 

April-June. -. 

July-September 

October-December 

1939 
January-March. 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1940 

5.365 
16,  384 

19,  151 

20,  578 

24,  375 
22,299 
23.  490 
22,  992 

821 
2,416 
2.747 
2,921 

3,458 
3.172 
3.288 
3,230 

61 
243 
467 
662 

838 
1,001 
1,153 
1,292 

April-June 

5^180 
9,482 

October-December 

1941 

16, 148 
18,  877 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

24  043 

1  The  cumulative  total  of  49,112,000  through  1939  includes  604,000  field 
voids  for  which  no  accounts  have  been  estabUshed. 

'  Data  partly  estimated  and  subject  to  revision;  based  on  employer  reports 
to  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Data  for  1937  not  available  on  quarterly 
basis. 

'  Beginning  with  first  quarter  of  1940,  figures  in  this  column  represent  em- 
ployees on  pay  roll  for  last  pay  period  of  quarter:  prior  to  1940  they  represent 
employees  on  last  working  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  quarter. 

'  Until  Aug.  10, 1939,  represents  payments  at  age  65  or  at  death;  beginning 
Aug.  10.  1939,  represents  death  payments  based  on  wages  of  workers  who 
died  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1940. 
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•  Represents  number  of  workers  on  whose  wages  payments  were  based. 

«  Number  of  payments  certified  for  primary,  supplementary,  and  survivor 
benefits;  not  adjusted  for  retroactive  payments  included  in  1  certification. 
Differs  from  number  of  beneficiaries  since  from  1  to  12  payments  could  be 
certified  for  1  beneficiary  during  a  year.  '<* 

^  Includes  retroactive  payments.  For  monthly  benefits  in  current-pay- 
ment status  as  of  Dec.  31,  1941,  see  table  33. 

» Includes  17,202,000  accounts  established  in  1936. 
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work;  therefore,  the  number  of  claims  for  retire- 
ment benefits  filed  in  1941  was  below  the  number 
that  would  be  anticipated  under  normal  employ- 
ment conditions. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  covered  workers 
improved  their  position  under  old-age  and  sur- 

Table  2.^0ld-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Estimated 
number  of  persons  included  or  excluded  at  some 
time  during  the  calendar  year  1941  ' 


Type  of  service 


A.  Services  included  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survi- 

vors insurance  program 

B.  Services  excluded  from  coverage: 

»1.  Agricultural  workers,  including  sharecroppers. 
2.  Self-employed  farm  owners  and  tenants 
3.  Unpaid  family  workers  in  agriculture 
4.  Domestic  workers  in  private  homes  and  fra- 
ternities  

5.  Workers  covered  by  the  Bailroad  Retirement 

Acts 

6.  Casual  employees  3 

7.  Public  employees; 

State  and  local  employees  * 

Federal  civilian  employees  * 

8.  Members  of  the  armed  forces  ^ -_- 

9.  Workers  in  nonprofit  organizations _- 

10.  Students  employed  by  schools  and  colleges  in 

which  enrolled  ^ 

11.  Employees  of  foreign  governments  and  their 

instrumentalities  3 

12.  Student  nurses  and  internes  ^ 

13.  Persons  engaged  on  work  relief  programs  if 

14.  Fishermen  employed  on  vessels  of  10  tons  or 
less  (except  halibut  and  salmon  fishermen).. 

Newsboys,  under  age  18  u 

other  employees  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions"  

Self-employed  persons,  such  as  owners,  op- 
erators, and  professional  persons,  not  counted 
elsewhere 


15. 
16. 


17. 


Minimum-max- 
imum estimates 
(in  thousands  of 
persons) 


40, 000-41, 000 

4, 000-5, 000 
4, 650-5, 500 
2,  900-3,  250 

2.  400-2,  600 

1,850-1,950 
1, 000-2,  500 

3, 150-3,  600 

2,  700-3,  200 

2, 100-2,  300 

700-900 

35-50 

15-25 

5-10 

4,  200-4,  500 

15-20 
275-325 


5,  600-6,  900 


1  Because  of  duplications,  estimates  for  separate  groups  should  not  be 
totaled.  Since  workers  shift  from  one  type  of  employment  to  another,  a  total 
would  exceed  the  number  of  individuals  concerned. 

3  Includes  persons  who  are  excluded  under  sec.  209  (b)  (9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  i.  e.,  persons  employed  by  carriers  and  representatives  of 
certain  railway  labor  organizations. 

3  Many  of  these  casual  workers  are  also  included  among  the  group  of  em- 
ployees estimated  as  engaged  in  domestic  service,  workers  in  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  other  excluded  services. 

'  Includes  public-school  teachers  and  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  instrumentalities.  Many  of  these  workers  are  covered 
by  State  and  municipal  retirement  systems. 

s  Civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  totally  owned 
instrumentalities.  Many  such  workers  are  covered  by  retirement  acts  for 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  Canal  Zone,  Federal  Civil  Service,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Coast  Guard,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Foreign  Service,  Hawaiian  Judiciary,  Lighthouse  Service, 
Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Public  Health  Service,  public 
schools  and  police  and  fire  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  U.  S.  Judiciary. 

•  Estimates  contain  a  considerable  margin  of  error;  exact  figures  are  con- 
fidential military  information. 

^  Represents  mainly  students  in  the  employ  of  nonprofit  institutions  but 
includes  those  employed  by  profit-making  institutions  whose  remuneration 
did  not  exceed  $45  in  any  quarter. 

8  Includes  all  such  employees  registered  with  the  State  Department  and  an 
estunated  number  of  clerical  and  other  assistants.  It  is  assumed  that  most 
of  these  persons  would  be  excluded  on  the  reciprocal  basis  provided  for  in  sec. 
209  (b)  (12)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

'  Student  nurses  and  internes  not  included  as  public  employees  under 
B.  7  above,  or  as  workers  in  nonprofit  organizations,  under  B.  9. 

10  Includes  persons  employed  on  CCC,  NYA,  and  WPA  projects  and 
on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  emergency  funds;  excludes 
those  employed  on  regular  Federal  construction  projects. 

u  Newsboys  engaged  in  delivery  or  distribution  of  newspapers,  shopping 
news,  and  handbills,  not  including  delivery  or  distribution  to  any  point  for 
subsequent  delivery  or  distribution. 

12  Includes  categories  of  workers  listed  in  sec.  209  (b)  (10)  (A)  (i),  (ii),  and 
(ill);  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  i.  e.,  certain  persons  in  tax-exempt  institutions, 
employees  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  associations,  and  employees  of 
employees'  voluntary  beneficiary  associations.  No  estimate  is  available 
for  seamen  excluded  under  sec.  209  (b)  (5)  which  exempts  employment  on  or 
in  coimection  with  foreign  vessels:  no  data  are  available  on  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  nonagricultural  family  employment,  excluded  under  sec. 
209  (b)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


vivors  insurance  during  1941  through  higher  tax- 
able wages  and  more  regular  employment,  the 
rights  of  some  workers  under  that  program  were 
jeopardized.  For  workers  drawn  from  private 
industry,  periods  of  service  with  the  armed  forces 
or  in  civihan  employment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reduce  the  average  monthly  wage  on 
which  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  are 
based,  and  many  such  workers  may  lose  their 
insured  status.  Large  numbers  of  other  workers 
in  the  labor  force  were  stUl  outside  the  protection 
of  any  Federal  insurance  program  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  contrast  to  1939  and  1940,  when  a 
total  of  1.2-1.5  million  wage  earners  were  brought 
imder  the  act  by  extension  of  coverage,  most  of 
the  additional  workers  for  whom  taxable  wages 
were  reported  in  1941  entered  covered  employ- 
ment from  noncovered  occupations  or  were 
previously  unemployed. 

Even  though  the  number  of  claims  received  in 
1941  was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  number 
received  in  1940,  total  benefit  payments  of  $93.9 
million  exceeded  the  1940  total  by  $53.3  million. 
Most  of  the  increase  was  caused  by  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  monthly  benefits.  Monthly  pay- 
ments rose  from  $28.9  million  in  1940  to  $80.6 
million  in  1941,  while  lump-sum  payments  under 
the  1939  amendments  increased  by  $4.2  mifiion. 
The  number  of  monthly  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls 
at  the  end  of  1941  was  very  close  to  the  total 
number  of  awards  for  both  1940  and  1941; 
terminations  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
were  relatively  infrequent. 

Fewer  awards  to  primary  beneficiaries  were 
made  in  1941  than  in  1940;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  awards  of  monthly  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  insured  workers  increased  by 
32,500.  The  decline  in  awards  of  retirement 
benefits  reflects  in  part  the  extent  to  which  aged 
workers  have  remained  in  covered  jobs  and  in 
part  the  fact  that  1940  awards  included  a  backlog 
of  claims  of  retired  workers. 

About  10  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  at  the  end  of  1941  were  ia  conditional-payment 
status.  This  group  is  made  up  primarily  of  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  working  in  covered  employment 

Coverage  of  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Program 

Approximately  40-41  million  persons  were  em- 
ployed during  all  or  some  part  of  1941  in  services 
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covered  by  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  (table  2).  The  total  number  of 
persons  who  may  have  acquired  rights  under  the 
program  is  much  larger,  however,  since  the  table 
excludes  individuals  whose  sole  experience  in 
covered  employment  was  prior  to  1941. 

The  absolute  number  of  gainfully  occupied 
persons  who  in  any  given  period  were  not  covered 
by  the  program  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
The  probable  minimum  and  maximum  number  of 
employees  in  excepted  services  have  been  esti- 
mated, however,  and  are  more  meaningful  than 
absolute  figures  since  they  permit  allowance  for 
overlapping  in  areas  of  service.  Since  many 
workers  hold  more  than  one  job  during  a  year  and 
shift  among  different  types  of  excluded  services 
and  also  between  covered  and  noncovered  em- 
ployment, the  categories  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  the  figures,  if  added,  would  give  a  total 
which  would  be  meaningless. 

Agricultural  pursuits  account  for  the  largest 
number  of  persons  excepted  from  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  The  estimated  size 
of  the  group  excluded  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  "agricultural  labor"  and  the  weight  given  to 
seasonal  factors.  The  figures  in  item  B.l  of 
table  2  include  regular  hired  men,  local  seasonal 
laborers,  migratory  workers,  farm  managers,  share- 
croppers, and  quasi-industrial  workers  whose 
services  are  excepted  from  coverage.  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  self-employed  farm  owners  and 
tenants  also  depend  on  definition;  the  lower  figure 
is  derived  from  the  total  given  in  the  1940  census 
of  population  for  farm  operators  and  managers, 


from  which  deductions  have  been  made  for  share- 
croppers and  managers.  The  higher  figure  is  that 
given  by  the  1940  census  of  agriculture  for  the 
number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  and  tenants, 
exclusive  of  sharecroppers,  but  includes  persons 
whose  major  activity  or  source  of  income  would,  by 
census  classification,  be  considered  other  than  self- 
employment  in  agriculture.  Both  estimates  for 
unpaid  family  workers  are  from  the  1940  census  of 
agriculture;  the  small  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  seasonal  variations. 

Analysis  of  1940  census  data  has  not  been 
completed  for  some  types  of  employment.  The 
estimates  for  domestic  workers  are  based,  there- 
fore, on  data  from  the  1930  census;  little  change 
since  1930  is  apparent,  however,  in  preliminary 
estimates.  The  aggregate  number  of  casual 
workers  or  their  occupational  distribution  may  be 
determined  only  with  difficulty.  Many  are  known 
to  be  in  domestic  service  or  Ln  the  employ  of  reli- 
gious organizations.  For  most  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, identification  of  employing  institutions  is 
particularly  difficult ;  employer-employee  relation- 
ships are  diverse;  and  statistical  distributions 
frequently  provide  no  occupational  subdivision 
for  professional  workers.  The  number  of  self- 
employed  persons  in  nonagricultural  pursuits  has 
been  estimated  from  data  in  the  1930  census  and 
may  be  subject  to  considerable  modification  when 
1940  data  become  available. 

During  1941  there  was  a  decided  shift  of  workers 
from  noncovered  to  covered  employments.  The 
fact  that  most  defense  jobs  are  in  industries 
covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


Table  Z.^Old-age  and  survivors 

insurance:  Applicants  for  account  numbers. 

jy  age  group,  sex. 

and  race. 

1941 

Age  group '        , 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White  > 

Negro 

Total 

White » 

Negro 

Total 

White  i 

Negro 

Total 

'  6,  677,  584 

5,890,916 

786,  668 

3, 701, 467 

3,192,488 

508, 979 

2,976,117 

2,698,428 

277, 689 

Under  16.. 

105,  671 

3,068,570 
932, 180 
505,  748 
454, 981 
420,  297 

339,  399 
287, 142 
210, 924 
169,846 
100,381 

91,  267 
1,179 

91,  636 

2,807,676 
772,  749 
414, 132 
387, 165 
359,  721 

296, 494 
263,  659 
189, 282 
144,278 
92,002 

82,933 
300 

14,  036 

260,994 
159,431 
91,616 
67,826 
60,  576 

43,  906 
33, 483 
21,642 
16,  667 
8,379 

8,334 
879 

91, 662 

1,794,206 
473, 287 
221,  364 
201,995 
192, 365 

168,  991 
161,393 
131, 163 
109, 374 
76,  633 

79,208 
866 

78, 476 

1,698,969 
379,  212 
176,  031 
166,718 
167, 949 

142,  784 
139, 097 
116,606 
97,  667 
69,003 

71,877 
201 

13, 177 

195,  237 
94, 075 
46,  323 
36,  277 
34,406 

26,  207 
22,296 
15, 658 
11,807 
6,630 

7,331 
655 

14, 019 

1, 274, 364 
458, 893 
284,  394 
262,  986 
227,  942 

170, 408 
126,749 
79,  761 
60,  471 
24.  748 

12,069 
323 

13, 160 

1,  208,  607 
393,  637 
239, 101 
220,  437 
201,  772 

152, 710 
114,  662 
73,  677 
46.711 
22,999 

11,056 
99 

859 

15-19 

65,  757 

20-24 

66, 356 

26-29 

45,293 

30-34 

32,549 

36-39 

26, 170 

40-44.. 

17,  698 

45-49.. 

11, 187 

50-54    .  . 

6  084 

65-59 

3,760 

60-64  

1,749 

1,003 

Unknown.- 

224 

I  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 

s  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 


8  Excludes  317  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race.    Because  of  record- 
ing and  tabulating  procedures,  total  differs  slightly  from  that  in  table  1. 
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program  accelerated  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
covered  workers  which  began  in  1938.  The 
fourth  quarter  of  1941  set  new  high  levels  both  in 
number  of  workers  and  wages  paid. 

Applicants  for  Account  Numbers,  1941 

The  number  of  new  employee  accounts  estab- 
lished under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  during  1941  is  a  rough  measure  of  new 
recruits  to  covered  employment.  Because  of 
higher  wage  rates  and  increased  employment  op- 
portimities,  more  workers  applied  for  accoimt 
numbers  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  initial 
registration.  Although  not  all  persons  for  whom 
accounts  were  established  obtained  covered  em- 
ployment, it  is  likely  that  nearly  all  were  em- 
ployable, since  applicants  who  had  no  prospect  of 
a  job  were  discouraged  from  filing. 

Nearly  6.7  mUlion  new  accoimts  (table  3)  were 


established  during  the  year,  a  number  which 
exceeded  the  volume  established  in  1940  by  1.5 
million  or  nearly  29  percent,  and  which  was  also 
considerably  larger  than  in  1939  or  1938.  It  had 
been  anticipated  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  number  of  new  accounts  established  each  year 
would  gradually  decrease  to  a  relatively  constant 
level  which  would  represent  mainly  the  natural 
increase  in  the  labor  force.  The  increase  in  1941, 
therefore,  probably  indicates  that  opportunities 
for  covered  employment  attracted  to  the  labor 
market  many  persons  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  at  their  housework,  in  various  non- 
covered  industries,  or  at  school. 

Among  the  applicants  for  new  accounts  there 
were  significant  increases  over  1940  in  the  size 
of  the  groups  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  individuals 
who  traditionally  have  difficulty  in  getting  jobs 
in     industrial     and     commercial     employment. 


Table  4.— OW-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Applicants  for  account  numbers,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  and  by 

quarter,  1941  ' 


Age  group  2 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total 

White  a 

Negro 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Januarj 

^-March 

941 

Apri 

-June  1941 

Total 

•1,340,974 

830,949 

714,214 

116, 735 

510,025 

462,  277 

57, 748 

•1,859,862 

1, 042, 506 

933,  394 

109,  HI 

817,357 

747,032 

70,325 

Under  15 

6,676 

472,  690 
241,  682 
120,372 
104,  726 
96,812 

81,634 
71,  601 
63,966 
41,660 
26,122 

23, 004 
229 

5,890 

306,  339 
139,924 
64,307 
66, 180 
63,420 

48, 168 
46,611 
38,072 
31,037 
20,708 

20, 127 
166 

4,835 

269, 889 
114,469 
62,  210 
47,269 
44,976 

41,  624 
40,  792 
33,733 
27,  707 
18,  779 

17, 984 
47 

1,056 

36, 460 
26,  456 
12, 097 
8,911 
8,444 

6,644 
5,819 
4,339 
3,330 
1,929 

2,143 
119 

786 

166,261 
101,758 
56,  065 
48,  646 
43,  392 

33,  366 
24,990 
16, 894 
10,  623 
6,414 

2,877 
63 

726 

164, 102 
87,206 
46, 960 
41,  766 
37,846 

29,486 
22,  502 
14,440 
9,708 
4,942 

2,598 
16 

60 

12, 149 

14,662 
9,116 
6,790 
6,646 

3,880 

2,488 

1,454 

915 

472 

279 
48 

22,553 

1,000,187 
246,  704 
116,620 
103.  743 
97,  639 

77,832 
64,813 
47,  908 
36,  812 
23, 190 

21,  741 
220 

20,261 

600,  342 
123,  767 
47, 872 
43,  824 
42,  540 

37,  372 
35,592 
29,489 
25,  072 
17,  391 

18,832 
151 

16,544 

549,999 
104, 660 
39,  981 
37,818 
36,  634 

32,  731 
31,766 
26,  786 
22,961 
16,230 

17,443 
41 

3,717 

50,  343 
19,  207 
7,891 
6,006 
6,006 

4,641 
3,826 
2,703 
2,111 
1,161 

1,389 
110 

2,292 

399,845 
122,937 
68, 748 
69,919 
54,999 

40,460 
29,  221 
18, 419 
11,740 
5,799 

2,909 
69 

2,068 

380,  738 
106,  702 
68, 130 
62,085 
48, 771 

36, 196 
26, 627 
16,  967 
10,  796 
6,367 

2,659 
27 

224 

16-19 

19, 107 

20-24 _ 

16,235 

26-29 

10,  618 

30-34 

7,834 

36-39 

6,228 

40-44 

4,264 

45^9 

2,694 

60-54 

1,452 

65-69     _ 

946 

60-64- 

432 

65  and  over 

250 
42 

July-Se 

ptember 

941 

October- 

Decembei 

1941 

Total 

'2,067,426 

1,151,162 

972,961 

178, 201 

916,  273 

824, 990 

91,  283 

'1,409,323 

676,861 

671, 929 

104, 932 

732,462 

674, 129 

58,333 

Under  16 

42,344 

992,644 
274,011 
164,827 
137,996 
126, 246 

99, 180 
83,172 
69,931 
44,614 
27,798 

26,216 
647 

37,  612 

697, 146 

136,771 

66, 961 

69,  706 

55,854 

47,495 
44,640 
35,290 
29, 104 
20, 367 

21,  788 
418 

32,328 

525,016 
103, 999 
49,  693 
47,  323 
44,  061 

38,762 
37,  386 
30,  522 
25,  642 
18, 609 

19,742 
79 

6,284 

72, 131 
31,772 
16,  368 
12,  383 
11,803 

8,733 
7,264 
4,768 
3,462 
1,868 

2,046 
339 

4,732 

395,498 
138, 240 
88,866 
78, 290 
69,  392 

51,685 
38,632 
24,641 
15,410 
7,431 

3,427 
129 

4,320 

373, 120 
117,421 
73, 609 
67,647 
60, 868 

46,  937 
36, 063 
22,  763 
14,329 
6,941 

3,152 
40 

412 

22,378 
20,819 
15, 357 
10,743 
8,534 

6,748 
3,479 
1,878 
1,081 
490 

275 
89 

34,098 

603, 149 
169,  783 
113,929 
108,616 
100,  700 

80, 853 
67,  656 
49,119 
36,859 
23, 271 

21,  307 
183 

27,889 

290,  379 
73,825 
43, 214 
42,  286 
40, 641 

35,  956 
34, 660 
28, 312 
24, 161 
17, 167 

18,  461 
121 

24,768 

254,  066 
56, 184 

33,  247 

34,  308 
32,  388 

29,767 
29, 153 
24,564 
21,257 
15,486 

16,  708 
34 

3,121 

36,  313 
17,  641 
9,967 
7,977 
8,163 

6,189 
6,397 
3,748 
2,904 
1,682 

1,753 

87 

6,209 

312, 770 
95,958 
70,716 
66,231 
60, 159 

44,897 
33, 006 
20,807 
12,  698 
6,104 

2,846 
62 

6,046 

300,647 
82,208 
60,  512 
59,  049 
54,297 

41.091 
30,480 
19.  507 
11,879 
6,749 

2,647 
17 

163 

15-19 

12,123 

20-24 

13,760 

25-29 

10,203 

30-34 

7,182 

35-39  ...  

6,862 

40-44 

3,806 

46-49. 

2,526 

50-54.. 

1,300 

65-69... 

819 

60-64 

366 

65  and  over 

Unknown 

199 
45 

J  Because  of  recording  and  tabulating  procedures,  totals  dlSer  slightly 
from  corresponding  totals  of  quarterly  data  in  table  1. 
'  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 
'  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 


*  Excludes  66  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
»  Excludes  59  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
6  Excludes  102  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
'  Excludes  90  applicants  of  unknown  sex  and/or  race. 
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Women  formed  a  larger  part  of  total  applicants  in 
1941  than  ever  before,  surpassing  the  number  of 
male  apphcants  in  the  fourth  quarter.  There 
were  25  percent  more  Negro  applicants  for  ac- 
count numbers  in  1941  than  in  1940,  although  this 
group  decluied  slightly  as  a  percentage  of  the 
whole.  There  were  55,000  applicants  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  69,  and  36,000  aged  70  or  over. 

Quarterly  variations  in  number  of  accounts  estab- 
lished.— Despite  the  steady  growth  of  defense 
employment  and  contraseasonal  increases  in  em- 
ployment in  many  industries,  marked  quarterly 
variations  are  apparent  in  the  total  number  of 
accounts  established  in  1941.  Nearly  2.1  million, 
or  almost  a  third  of  all  the  accounts  established  in 
the  year,  were  set  up  in  the  third  quarter  (table  4) , 
representing  the  largest  number  established  in  a 
single  quarter  since  the  initial  registration  in 
1936-37.  The  second  largest  number  on  record 
was  established  in  the  second  quarter  of  1941. 
This  concentration  was  due  mainly  to  applications 
from  young  persons  who  left  school  to  obtain 
permanent  jobs  or  temporary  work  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Whereas  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  all  accoimts  established  in  the  first  quarter 
were  for  persons  imder  20  years  of  age,  the  pro- 
portions for  this  age  group  in  the  3  following 
quarters  were  55  percent,  50  percent,  and  45  per- 
cent, respectively   (table  5). 

Distribution  oj  applicants  by  sex. — Nearly  3 
million  accounts  were  established  for  women 
during  1941,  an  increase  of  39  percent  over  the 
number  for  1940,  in  contrast  to  an  increase  of  only 
about  20  percent  for  men.  Not  only  was  the  1941 
figure  the  largest  absolute  number  estabhshed  for 
women  in  any  year  since  1937  but  it  was  also  the 
largest  in  proportion  to  the  annual  total.     Thus 

Table  5. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage 
distribution  of  applicants  for  account  numbers  by 
sex,    race,    and   age,  for   each   quarter,   1941 


Sex,  race,  and 
age 

Total 

January- 
March 

April- 
June 

July- 
September 

October- 
December 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sex: 

Male. 

Female 

Race: 

White! 

Negro 

Age: 

Under  20 

20-29 

55.4 
44.6 

88.2 
11.8 

47.5 

21.5 

29.6 

1.4 

62.0 
38.0 

87.0 
13.0 

35.8 

27.0 

35.5 

1.7 

56.1 
43.9 

90.4 
9.6 

55.0 

19.5 

24.3 

1.2 

55.7 
44.3 

87.0 
13.0 

50.1 

20.7 

28.0 

1.2 

48.0 
52.0 

88.4 
11.6 

45.3 
20.1 

30-64      .      . 

33. 1 

65  and  over... 

1.5 

'  Includes  a  small  proportion  of  applicants  of  races  other  than  white  or 
Negro. 


in  1938,  1939,  and  1940,  women  comprised  36.4 
percent,  40.8  percent,  and  41.1  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  aU  apphcants,  while  in  1941  the  per- 
centage was  44.6. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  only  38  percent  of 
the  accoimts  estabhshed  were  for  women;  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  the  proportions  were 
43.9  percent  and  44.3  percent,  respectively,  while 
in  the  last  quarter  the  figure  was  52  percent; 
this  last  was  the  first  quarter  on  record  in  which 
more  accounts  were  estabhshed  for  women  than 
for  men.  It  is  apparent  from  this  trend  that 
more  and  more  women  are  filling,  or  are  preparing 
to  fiU,  new  jobs  in  war  industries,  or  are  replacing 
men  who  leave  industry  to  enter  the  armed 
services. 

Race  distribution. — The  proportion  of  accoxmts 
estabhshed  for  Negroes  has  declined  slowly  from 
14.1  percent  in  1938  to  12.5  percent  in  1939,  12.1 
percent  in  1940,  and  11.8  percent  in  1941.  The 
number  of  accounts  established  for  Negroes  in 
1941  was  13  percent  higher  than  in  1939  and 
25  percent  higher  than  in  1940,  while  for  white 
persons '  the  respective  increases  were  21  and 
28  percent.  As  in  the  3  preceding  years,  the 
proportion  of  accounts  established  for  Negroes 
in  1941  was  lowest  in  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters  and  highest  in  the  first  and  third.  It  is 
probable  that  relatively  more  Negroes  shifted 
from  noncovered  seasonal  industries  to  covered 
employment  in  the  first  and  third  quarters  than 
in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters. 

Age  distribution. — The  age  of  persons  for  whom 
new  accoimts  were  estabhshed  in  1941  is  of  interest 
mainly  in  distinguishing  between  persons  who 
sought  employment  for  the  first  time  and  those 
who  had  previously  been  etnployed  in  noncovered 
jobs  or  were  unemployed.  Since  new  workers 
consist  mainly  of  yoimg  persons  entering  the  labor 
market  for  the  first  time  after  leaving  school,  it  is 
here  assumed,  arbitrarily,  that  persons  under  age 
20  represent  the  group  of  new  workers,  and  persons 
aged  20  or  over  represent  those  who  have  pre- 
viously been  in  the  labor  market. 

The  proportion  of  new  accoimt  holders  in  the 
age  group  under  20  has  risen  each  year  since 
1936-37;  this  group  represented  10  percent  of  the 
total  in  1936-37,  25  percent  in  1938,  33  percent 
in  1939,  41  percent  in  1940,  and  48  percent  in  1941. 

1  Includes  a  small  proportion  of  accounts  for  races  other  than  white  and 
Negro. 
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Consequently,  the  percentage  of  new  accounts 
'  established  for  persons  aged  20  or  over  has  de- 
clined substantially,  from  90  percent  in  1936-37 
to  52  percent  in  1941.  In  1936-37,  accounts 
were  established  for  all  persons  who  were  already 
in  the  covered  labor  force  or  who  expected  to 
obtain  covered  employment.  Except  for  a  small 
proportion  of  persons  in  covered  employment  in 
1937  who  applied  for  account  numbers  after  the 
initial  registration  period,  the  new  accounts  repre- 
sent new  entrants  into  the  labor  market  or  per- 
sons who  shifted  from  noncovered  to  covered 
emploj^ment. 

Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 

Quarterly  returns  made  by  employers  to  the 
Social  SecuLrity  Board  provide  information,  be- 
ginning with  1938,^  on  the  number  of  employers, 

Chart  1. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers 
with  taxable  umges  during  quarter  and  total  taxable 
wages  reported  for  quarter,  1938-41  ' 


MILLIONS  OF  WORKERS 
48 


32 


16 


BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
12 


TAXABLE  WAGES-v>^|     , 


'        I       ' 


I        I        I 


J L 


1938 

•  See  table  1. 


1939 


1940 


194! 


number  of  employees,  and  the  amount  of  taxable 
wages  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  The  figures  on  employees  include  the 
number  receiving  taxable  wages  during  each 
quarter  as  well  as  the  number  employed  in  the  last 
pay  period  of  the  quarter.  These  reports  provide 
more  recent  information  on  covered  employment 
and  taxable  earnings  than  is  available  from  the 
annual  tabulation  of  employee  wage  records; 
they  also  provide  a  means  of  measiu-ing  tiun-over 
in  covered  employment  and,  for  1939  and  1940, 
indicate  the  industrial  distribution  of  employment 

*  Data  for  1937  were  on  a  semiannual  basis. 


and  pay  rolls.'  While  the  latest  detailed  data 
from  these  reports  are  for  1940,  estimates  are 
available  for  workers  in  covered  employment  and 
their  taxable  wages  in  1941  (table  1). 

During  the  years  1938-41  there  has  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  upward  trend  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  who  received  taxable  wages 
at  some  time  within  a  qiiarter  (chart  1).  In  the 
closing  quarter  of  1941  about  36.5  million  workers 
were  reported,  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the 
corresponding  nimiber  for  1940. 

A  fiu-ther  measure  of  employment  trends  is  pro- 
vided by  a  coxmt  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
reported  at  work  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.'' 
There  were  an  estimated  32.2  million  last-pay- 
period  employees  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1941,  as 
compared  with  29.4  million  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1940  and  25.7  million  for  1939.  The 
number  of  workers  who  receive  taxable  wages 
in  a  quarter  always  exceeds  the  niunber  of  last- 
pay-period  employees  in  that  quarter,  because 
the  total  for  an  entire  quarter  includes  workers 
who  have  been  employed  less  than  a  full  quarter 
and  are  not  working  in  the  last  pay  period.  In 
only  1  quarter  in  the  years  1938-41  has  the 
difference  between  the  two  figures  been  less  than 
1  million,  and  in  10  quarters  it  exceeded  2  million. 
Each  year,  the  difference  has  been  gi-eatest  in  the 
fom'th  quarter. 

Trend  in  total  and  average  taxable  wages. — ■ 
Estimated  taxable  wages  increased  almost  con- 
tinuously for  each  quarter  during  the  4  years 
1938-41,  with  the  result  that  wages  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1941  were  nearly  double  the  amount 
reported  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  October-December  1941  wage  pay- 
ments totaled  $11.1  billion,  a  rise  of  more  than 
$2.5  billion,  or  nearly  30  percent,  over  wages  paid 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1940  and  $3.7 
bUlion  over  the  last  quarter  of  1939.  Average 
quarterly  wages  also  showed  an  upward  trend, 
but  the  gains  were  irregular.  The  highest  quar- 
terly average  in  the  4  years  is  the  estimated  $309 
for  July-September  1941,  an  amount  which  may 

3  For  detailed  data  and  discussion  of  the  character  and  limitations  of  the 
quarterly  employer  reports,  see  the  1939  Yearbook,  pp.  6ii-75,  and  Arnold, 
J.  R.,  Keller,  R.  A.,  and  Trafton,  Q.  H.,  "Quarterly  Employment  and  Pay 
Rolls  Under  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  1940,"  Social  Security  Bulle- 
tin, Vol.  5,  No.  4  (April  1942),  pp.  13-26. 

<  In  reporting  for  1938  and  1939,  an  employer  had  the  option  of  giving  the 
number  of  workers  in  his  service  on  either  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  or  the 
last  pay  roll  of  the  period.  The  results  were  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Hence, 
beginning  with  1940,  all  employers  were  required  to  report  the  number  of 
employees  as  of  the  last  pay  period. 
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be  compared  with  the  1940  high  of  $295  (first 
quarter),  the  1939  high  of  $277  (first  quarter), 
and  the  1938  high  of  $259  (second  quarter).  The 
estimated  average  taxable  wage  for  the  year  1941 
was  $1,031.  For  preceding  years  the  averages 
were  as  follows:  1940,  $935 ;  1939,  $882 ;  1938,  $840." 

Size  of  establishment. — The  number  of  em- 
ployers '  reporting  wages  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  increased  in  nearly  every  quarter 
dm-ing  the  3  years  1938-40,  and  the  2.1  milhon 
reporting  for  October-December  1940  exceeded 
by  155,000,  or  8  percent,  the  number  who  sub- 
mitted wage  statements  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1939. 

Although  the  typical  employer  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  operates  a  small  estab- 
lishment, the  typical  employee  works  for  a  large 
employer.  Size-of-firm  distributions  are  avail- 
able for  the  third  quarter  of  1940  (table  6).  More 
than  half  (58  percent)  of  the  1.8  million  firms 
reporting  in  that  quarter  had  fewer  than  4  workers, 
while  only  31,800,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total,  had  100  or  more  workers.  This  concentra- 
tion is  even  more  marked  with  respect  to  taxable 
pay  rolls.  The  149  largest  firms  (10,000  or  more 
employees),  with  an  eighth  of  all  last-pay-period 
workers,  paid  approximately  one-sixth  of  all  tax- 
able wages  in  the  third  quarter  of  1940.  The 
2,224  firms  with  1,000-9,999  employees  paid  22 
percent  of  total  wages  but  had  only  19  percent  of 
all  employees.  At  the  other  extreme,  firms  with 
fewer  than  10  employees  paid  12  percent  of  all 
wages  although  they  accounted  for  16  percent  of 
all  last-pay-period  employees. 

Industrial  and  State  distributions. — Quarterly 
data  for  1940  have  been  analyzed  to  show  by  in- 
dustry and  by  State  the  number  of  workers  re- 
ceiving taxable  wages  as  well  as  the  total  and 
average  wages  paid.  These  data  are  based  on 
tabulations  which  exclude  some  delinquent  re- 
ports; because  of  differences  in  cut-off  dates,  more- 
over, the  exclusions  are  not  the  same  for  each 
quarter.  These  differences  result  in  some  lack  of 
comparability  among  quarters.     They  also  affect 


'  Unadjusted  for  nontaxable  wages  erroneously  reported  or  for  wages  not 
counted  as  taxable  in  determining  amount  of  benefit.  Wages  in  excess  of 
$3,000  a  year  paid  to  an  employee  by  a  single  employer  in  1937, 1938,  and  1939 
and  by  all  employers  beginning  with  1940  are  not  taxable. 

"  Every  employer  who  employs  one  or  more  workers  covered  by  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  must  submit  a  separate  report  of  taxable  wages.  A 
large  organization  which  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  single  employer  but  which 
Is  divided  into  several  separately  incorporated  entities  is  represented  in  the 
quarterly  tabulations  as  several  employers. 


comparisons  by  industry  somewhat,  because  the 
percentage  of  delinquency  in  reporting  varies  from 
one  industry  to  another.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  small  differ- 

Table  6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Employing 
organizations  '  and  amount  of  taxable  pay  rolls,  July- 
September,  and  number  of  workers  in  last  pay  period 
in  September,  by  size  of  employing  organization, 
1940  ■^ 


July-September 

Workers 
in  last  pay 
period  of 
Septem- 

Percent  of  total 

Employ- 
ing 
organi- 
zations 

Taxable  pay 
rolls 

Jnly-Septem- 
ber 

Work, 
ers  in 

ers  in  employing 
organization ' 

Em- 
ploy- 
ing 
organ- 
iza- 
tions 

Tax- 
able 
pay 
rolls 

last 
pay 
period 
of  Sep- 
tem- 
ber 

Total. 

1,821,990 

$7,856,775,778 

27,641,263 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

0« 

26, 781 

14,043,237 

0 

1.6 

.2 

.0 

1-9,  total... 

1,  484, 128 

948, 148,  236 

4,305,382 

81.5 

12.1 

16.6 

1 

512,  724 

314,314 

211,  287 

136,861 

101, 286 

77, 170 

61,  181 

38,  787 

30,  528 

99,  645. 658 
127, 888, 329 
135,706,057 
123,619,915 
113,007,006 
106,212,366 
101,299,368 
74, 127,  274 
66,  642,  262 

512,724 
628, 628 
633,  861 
547,  404 
606, 430 
463,  020 
428,  267 
310,  296 
274. 752 

28.1 
17.3 
11.6 
7.6 
5.6 
4.2 
3.4 
2.1 
1.7 

1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1,4 
1.4 
1.3 
.9 
.9 

1.9 

2 

2.2 

3 

2.3 

4 

2.0 

5           

1.8 

6 

1.7 

7 

1.6 

8 

1.1 

9 

1.0 

10-99,  total-. 

279,  300 

1,886,12.3,7991  7,208,047 

15.3 

24.0 

26.2 

10-19          

149, 072 
53,  422 
27, 306 
16,483 
11,025 
7,894 
6,903 
4,499 
3,696 

508.184,3071  2,009,668 
331.932,969;  1,272,623 
247.566,345        929.036 

8.3 
2.9 
1.5 
.9 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.2 

6.4 
4.1 
3,2 
2.5 
2.0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.3 
1.3 

7.3 

20-29 

4.6 

30-39         

3,4 

40-49.. 

193,  264,  577 
159,003,344 
134.  284,  335 
116,  804,  706 
101, 134.  646 
93.  948,  570 

727,  157 
597,  224 
.W7,077 
438,  213 
378,  807 
348. 342 

2.6 

50-59          

2.2 

60-69 

1.8 

70-79           .  .  . 

1.6 

80-89 

1.4 

90-99 

1.3 

100-999,  total. 

29,408 

2,022,419,645;  7,337,172 

1.6 

25.7 

26.6 

100-199 

16,  520 

6,682 

2,730 

1,688 

1,018 

761 

485 

441 

293 

607, 132,  080    2.  2S3.  326 

1,0 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

(») 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

7.6 
4.7 
3.3 
2,5 
2,0 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 
1.0 

8.3 

200-299 

366.568,827 
255,  962,  700 
197,361.216 
157,946,975 
139,  811,  649 
104,  412,  251 
114,783,118 
79,  440,  829 

1,351,024 
940, 008 
706,  475 
557, 107 
485, 149 
363,  266 
374,351 
'76.  466 

4.8 

300-399     

3  4 

400-499 

2  6 

500-699  

ZO 

600-699 

1.8 

700-799 

1.3 

800-899 

1.4 

900-999 

1.0 

1,000-9,999,  total. 

2,224 

1,709,879,518 

5,  220,  497 

.1 

21.8 

19.0 

1,000-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-5,999.. 

6,000-6,999.. 

7,000-7,999 

8,000-8,999. 

9,000-9,999 

1,346 
397 
185 
105 
77 
41 
32 
22 
19 

149 

575,  093,  324 
317,  782, 62) 
212,  999,  895 
159,  493,  757 
141,  596,  660 
90,  663,  705 
85,  795,  796 
65,  297, 141 
61,  256, 619 

1, 839, 920 
983.  829 
640,  077 
468,  392 
421,  1.65 
264. 084 
23,5,  530 
188,  005 
179,505 

.1 

(>) 
(») 
(>) 
(') 
(>) 
(') 
(») 

o 

7.4 
4.0 
2.7 
2,0 
1.8 
1.2 
I.l 
.8 
.8 

6.6 

3.6 

2.3 

1.7 

l.J 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

.7 

10,000  and  over... 

1,  276, 161,  344 

3,  470,  165 

(>) 

16.2 

12.6 

'  An  employing  organization  includes  all  establishments  reported  on  1  em- 
ployer return. 

'  The  tabulation  from  which  this  table  was  compiled  includes  86.8  percent 
of  the  estimated  number  of  total  employing  organizations,  96.7  percent  of  the 
estimated  amount  of  total  taxable  pay  rolls,  and  96.6  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  number  of  employees.  ^ 

3  As  determined  by  the  number  of  workers  reported  in  last  pay  period  of 
September. 

*  Returns  show  taxable  pay  rolls  during  the  quarter  but  no  workers  in  last 
pay  period. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


ences,    some   marked    characteristics   stand    out 
clearly. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1940,  which  was  the 
period  with  the  largest  total  number  of  employees 
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as  well  as  the  largest  amount  of  taxable  wages 
(table  7),  43  percent  of  all  covered  workers  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries.  Workers 
in  these  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  received 


Table  7. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers,  their  taxable  wages,  and  average  of  such  wages,  by  major 

industry  group  and  quarter,  1940  ' 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942;  wages  in  thousands  '] 


Industry  division  and  major  industry  group ' 


January-March  ' 


Workers  * 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver- 
age 
per 

work' 
er 


AprU-June 


Workers  * 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver 


per 
work' 


July-September 


Workers 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


per 
work' 


October-December 


Workers 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver- 
age 
per 

work- 
er 


Total 

Mining  and  quarrying. 

Metalliferous  mining 

Anthracite  mining 

Bituminous  coal  mining 

Crude-petroleum  and  natural-gas  produc- 
tion  

Nonmctallic  mining  and  quarrying... 

Contract  construction 

General    contractors— building   construc- 
tion  

General  contractors,  other  than  building 

construction 

Special  trade  contractors  (subcontractors). 

Manufacturing 

Food  manufacturing 

Tobacco  manufacturing 

Textile-mill  products 

Apparel  and  other  finished  articles  made 

from  fabrics 

Basic  lumber  industries 

Finished  lumber  products _ 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries. 

Chemicals 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products 

Leather  and  its  manufactures 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  thpir  products 

Nonferrous  motals  and  their  products 

Electrical  machinery  (including  radios  and 

refrigerators) 

Machinery  other  than  electrical 

Automobiles,  bodies  and  parts 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Transportation 

Street,  suburban,  and  interurban  railways 
(other   than   interstate   railroads)    and 

city  and  suburban  bus  lines 

Trucking  and/or  warehousing  for  hire 

other  transportation,  except  water  trans- 
portation  __. 

Water  transportation 

Services  allied  to  transportation,  not  else- 
where classified.. ..- 

Public  utilities.. 

Communications:    telephone,    telegraph, 

commercial  radio,  and  related  services.. 

Utilities:  lieht,  heat,  and  power  companies, 

electric  and  gas 

other  local  utilities  and  local  public  serv- 
ices  

Trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  combined 

Retail  general  merchandise... 

Retail  food 

Retail  automotive _ 

Retail  apparel _ 

Retail  trade  not  elsewhere  classified .- 

Finance 

Banks  and  trust  companies 

Investment  banking  and  security  dealers.. 
Finance  agencies  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

Insurance 

Insurance  carriers 

Insurance  a?ent3  and  brokers 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


26,  619,  447 


$7, 853, 820 


$296 


27,  523, 815 


$7, 896, 497 


$287 


28,  722, 801 


$7, 856, 776 


906,  897 

111,534 

89, 187 

444, 475 

186, 162 

75.  549 

1, 088,  074 

326, 848 

300,  926 

460. 300 

11,447,561 

1, 381.  202 
121,  743 

1,315,883 

1,  020, 071 
429, 933 
443,  672 
325, 424 
614,  489 
567, 621 
203,  780 
181, 184 
412,  362 
395,  257 

1,  387,  604 
311,914 

466, 144 
826,  968 
620. 639 
641,671 
998,  111 


163, 899 
400, 165 

162,  744 
124, 088 

157,  226 
886,  702 

427,  241 

439, 645 

19,816 

5,  822, 177 

873.288 

1, 122, 140 

1,190,334 

888.  994 

416. 694 

505,  190 

825,  637 

420,  224 

263,  467 

71.  164 

95.  603 
477,  525 
409,  916 

67,  609 


295. 816 
42, 146 
29,  616 

131,012 

75,  303 

17,838 

266,  219 

78,  692 

67,  310 

109.  218 
1,  718. 153 

439, 303 

27, 369 

301, 029 

236, 137 

87, 874 

113,  606 

106.  954 

244, 049 

219,  299 

93, 187 

65, 891 

100, 372 

121,  461 

506,  839 

110,  943 

171,  406 
345, 631 
247,  792 
180,010 
298,  223 


68. 992 

106,  520 

46,  907 
38,  049 

37,  765 
352,  798 

167,  740 

189,  458 

5,600 
1,  516,  667 
304,  829 
357,  974 
218.  608 
196,  356 
124,964 

107,  464 
206,  382 
191,086 
116,491 

38.  073 
36,523 

214,440 
187,  956 
26,  484 


326 
378 
331 
295 

406 
236 
235 


224 
237 
325 
318 
226 
229 

231 
204 
256 
329 
397 
39; 
45- 
364 
243 
307 
366 
356 

376 
418 
476 
332 
299 


421 
266 


307 
307 


240 
398 


283 
260 
349 
319 
184 
221 
300 
213 
250 
455 
460 
636 
382 
449 
459 
392 


892, 894 

122,  896 

84, 977 

405,  547 

187, 914 

91,  560 

1,  427, 787 

419,  039 

437, 997 

670,  751 

11,586,915 

1,  655,  563 
117,435 

1,  258,  703 

982, 930 
457.  670 
453, 356 
315,065 
605,  768 
575, 169 
212,  810 
179,  850 
390, 025 
428,  660 
1,  338,  154 
310,  878 

471.060 
868,  888 
608,  389 
665,  663 
1,  009,  999 


159, 424 
411,639 


156,  428 
136,  988 


145,  520 
923,  641 


467,  643 

23,  649 
I,  868, 140 
883.  030 
,  127,  010 
,  168,  788 
929.  366 
435.  339 
485,  557 
839, 061 
432.  760 
260, 802 
71,  639 
100,419 
482,  210 
412,610 
69,  600 


277,  691 
45,  561 
25,  920 

108, 917 

74,  628 

22, 664 

359,612 

103, 933 

99, 427 

156,  252 

3, 645,  659 

454, 824 

28,458 
262, 999 

205,  904 
97, 978 
116,969 
101,416 
233,  333 
212,  466 
94, 177 
64,  643 
86,  396 
137,  355 
482, 862 
109,  492 

176,  232 
351.  973 
239,  740 
188,  353 
313,  501 


67, 170 
111,972 


46,  266 
50, 638 


37,  456 
366,  434 


191,035 

6,130 
l,512,r'- 
293,  892 
366,  314 
215,7.'i3 
199. 568 
134,  ,507 
105. 396 
207.  566 
178. 961 
109,  130 

34.  063 

35,  7.67 
202,  443 
177,612 

24,  832 


311 
371 
305 
269 

397 
248 
252 


227 
274 
315 
292 
242 
209 

209 
214 
268 
322 
385 
369 
443 
359 
222 
321 
361 
352 

374 
410 
472 
333 
310 


421 
272 


296 
370 


267 
386 


360 


260 
268 
333 
316 
186 
216 
309 
217 
247 
414 
418 
476 
3,66 
420 
430 
357 


916,048 

122,  299 

88,  688 

423,  035 

181,  674 

100, 352 

1,582,300 

460, 811 

526,  973 

594,  516 

12, 452,  123 

1, 836,  533 
117,  898 

1,  319,  646 


1,  030,  791 
495. 650 
473,  989 
335,371 
693,  422 
683.391 
217,  640 
186, 627 
399,  630 
426,  814 

1,  479,  339 
337, 804 

607, 807 
899, 336 
674,  737 
636, 898 
1,  002,  262 


131, 083 
446, 056 

152, 760 
134, 125 

138.  229 
925,  621 

436,  879 

466, 662 

21,  990 

i,  952,  774 

904,  675 

, 168,  077 

,  197,  720 

929,  946 

429,  231 

479,  765 

843,471 

409.  OSO 

249,  639 

61,  629 

97,912 

472,416 

404,  267 

68,  149 


114,079 

116,  717 
105,485 
3,715,617 
486, 032 
27, 143 
270,  600 

222, 178 
103,  152 
116,  338 
102,  622 
209,  634 
202, 644 
89, 918 
64,  419 
92,  286 
129.068 
536,  061 
112,  781 

179,  874 
3.50,  063 
219, 064 
202,  052 
300,  849 


66.  446 
114,  200 

44,597 
60,  295 

35,313 
345,  993 

153, 063 

187, 174 

5.756 
,  461, 049 
274. 193 
343,371 
210,402 
195,305 
124,  483 
100,  490 
202,  806 
151,996 
95,  074 
24,  590 
32,  333 
182,  594 
160,  786 
21,808 


$274 

313 

368 
299 

287 

381 
247 
250 


221 
278 
298 
265 
230 
206 

216 
208 
245 
306 
363 
347 
413 
347 
231 
302 
362 
334 

364 
389 
381 
317 
300 


431 
256 


292 
376 


255 
374 


401 

262 
244 
303 
294 
176 
210 
290 
209 
240 
372 
381 
400 
330 
387 
398 
320 


30,261.841 


8, 346, 189 


946, 126 

129,  .588 

90, 671 

443, 071 

183, 626 

99, 170 

1, 818, 082 

685, 066 

603,  561 

629,  465 

12,867,360 

1,  664,  517 
122,  255 

1,  349,  947 


1, 064,  560 
637, 681 
495,  262 
330, 824 
616,  258 
602, 164 
212,654 
196, 687 
414,  283 
443,  701 

1,  590,  287 
370,  922 

561,  537 
956, 856 
631,368 
716,  598 
1, 060,  282 


136,  461 
507, 467 

157,  942 
121, 856 

137,  556 
930,  609 

433,  576 

476, 136 

21,  898 

;,  698,  269 

936,  522 

,  217,  597 

,  670,  696 

956,616 

445, 152 

665,  487 

906, 190 

426.  785 

260,  739 

69,  100 

106, 946 

470. 802 

400,  854 

69,  948 


296,  787 
47,  609 
27,  646 

130, 606 

66. 097 

26, 028 

456,  049 

143, 903 

141,811 
170, 335 
4, 025,  636 
465, 991 
28.312 
298, 254 

231,012 
110,  185 
128,  773 
103,  175 
210,  863 
212,087 
85,  386 
69,  637 
95,  439 
138,  756 
697,  947 
133,  038 

198,  726 
385, 052 
294,  771 
238.232 
317,531 


66,  707 
129,  304 

46,268 
47, 843 

37,  408 
323,  686 

132,111 

185,  706 

6,769 
1, 656,  970 
287. 166 
349,  760 
253,  860 
202,  922 
131,664 
113,629 
217,  981 
155,717 
97, 168 
23.  982 
34,  .507 
168,  599 
146.  308 
22,291 


$276 


314 

367 
304 
293 

360 
252 
251 

248 

235 
271 
313 
280 
232 
221 

217 
205 
260 
312 
343 
352 
402 
354 
230 
313 
376 
359 

360 
402 
467 
332 
299 


419 
255 


293 
393 


272 
348 


391 

263 
232 
307 
287 
152 
212 
296 
201 
241 
365 
373 
406 
323 
358 
365 
319 
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48  percent  of  all  wages.  In  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  there  was,  therefore,  a  relatively  high  level 
of  average  taxable  earnings.  Of  the  19  manu- 
facturing industry  groups,  10  had  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  all  manufacturing  wages  than  of  all  manu- 
facturing employees.  These  10  industry  groups 
included  50  percent  of  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployees and  accoimted  for  60  percent  of  all  manu- 
factm-ing  wages.  Chief  among  them  were  iron 
and  steel  and  their  products,  machinery  other  than 
electrical,  and  automobiles,  bodies,  and  parts.  Of 
the  7  manufacturing  industry  groups  which  had 


smaller  proportions  of  wages  than  of  employees, 
the  largest  was  food  manufacturing,  followed  by 
textile-miU  products,  and  apparel  and  other 
finished  articles  made  from  fabrics. 

Trade  was  second  to  manufacturing  in  total 
number  of  employees  and  in  total  taxable  wages  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1940.  In  this  broad  indus- 
try classification,  the  proportion  of  total  employ- 
ees (22  percent)  was  substantially  larger  than 
that  of  total  wages  (19  percent).  An  even  greater 
relative  difference  existed  in  the  service  occupa- 
tions, which  as  a  group  accounted  for  12  percent 


Table  7. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers,  their  taxable  wages,  and  average  of  such  wages,  by  major 

industry  group  and  quarter,  1940 ' — Continued 

(Corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942;  wages  in  thousands  '] 


Industry  division  and  major  industry  group  '• 


January-March  * 


Workers  * 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver- 
age 
per 

worlc- 
er 


April-June 


Workers' 


Taxable  wages 


Aver 
age 
per 

work 
er 


July-September 


Workers ' 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver' 
age 
per 

work' 
er 


October-December 


Workers 


Taxable  wages 


Amount 


Aver- 
age 
per 

work- 
er 


Real  estate 

Real  estate  dealers,  agents,  and  brokers- .. 

Real  estate,  insurance,  loans,  law  office; 
any  combination _ 

Administrative  offices  and  holding  com- 
panies  - 

Service 

Hotels,  furnished  rooms,  camps,  and  other 
lodging  places 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Personal  service 

Business  service  not  elsewhere  classified--. 

Employmentagenciesand  commercial  and 
trade  schools 

Automobile  repair  services,  garages  and 
filling  stations 

Repair  services  and  miscellaneous  hand 
trades  not  elsewhere  classified 

Agricultural,  horticultural,  animal  hus- 
bandry services  and  related  services 

Amusement  and  recreation:  motion  pic- 
tures  -.- 

Amusement  and  recreation  and    related 

services  not  elsewhere  classified 

Professional  services  -. ._ 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

Law  offices  and  related  services 

Educational  institutions  and  agencies 

other  professional  and  social  service  agen- 
cies and  institutions 

Miscellaneous 

Private  business  organizations  not  else- 
where classified 

Membership  organizations,  such  as  trade 
associations,  trade-unions,  etc 

Services  for  Government  agencies  ^ 

Unclassified  ' .- 


429, 049 
358, 889 

67,247 

12,913 
3,  171,  987 

407,  676 
863,  785 
670,  686 
334,  787 

20,  797 

300,  986 

89,  448 

66,  412 

203,  294 

224,117 
294,  697 
163,  862 
83,280 
18,  314 

39,  241 
210,  738 

88,306 

122,  253 

180 

366.  705 


$122,  996 
96,  842 


7,458 
668,683 

68,  637 
137, 828 
136,  772 
113,907 

6,709 

63,  427 

20,  611 

11,515 

65,926 

46, '362 
81,  460 
33,  552 
26,602 
4,719 

16,  677 
63,  613 

16,  260 

37,  224 

29 

84, 975 


$287 
270 

327 

678 
211 

168 
161 
202 
340 

276 

211 

229 

173 

324 

202 
276 
218 
319 
268 

422 
254 

184 

304 
160 
232 


475,  054 
390,  420 

68,  965 

25,  669 
!,  503,  371 

474,  657 
963,  96 
709,  406 
344,  406 

18,  783 

319,  321 

87,  516 

81,704 

202, 767 

310,  962 
306,  407 
160,  255 
85,  969 
17,  720 

42,  463 
210.  276 

92,  619 

117,  508 

249 

415,361 


$129,  833 
98,  917 

18,  494 

12,  421 
696,  776 

72.  474 
148,  040 
143,  029 
107,  909 

5,063 

66,  633 

22,  345 

14,  752 

61,  871 

63,658 
80,549 
33,  765 
26,  063 
4,137 

16,  604 
63,  708 

18, 174 

36,488 

46 

89,454 


$273 
253 


484 
199 

153 
155 
202 
313 

270 

209 

256 

181 

306 

173 
263 
211 
303 
233 

391 

265 


302 
184 
216 


459,  074 
386,  419 

58, 198 

14,  457 
1,  556,  687 

609, 010 
983,  418 
716,  824 
334,816 

18,  737 

323,  702 

84,  778 

79,  333 

196, 166 

309, 904 
304, 959 
161,  676 
85,296 
14,286 

43,  702 
211,841 

103,  341 

108,  275 

22,1 

477,  726 


$116,546 
94, 162 

16,904 

5,480 
679,  406 

82.  374 
148,  808 
138,  048 

94,804 

4,681 

67,  636 

22,071 

12,  750 

53,627 

64,  70; 
74,635 
33,  094 
2.3,642 
2,678 

15,  321 
63,  031 

21,  022 

31, 967 

42 

101,  747 


$254 
244 

290 

379 
191 

162 
151 
193 
283 

250 

209 

260 

161 

273 

177 
246 
206 
277 
180 

351 
250 


295 
188 
213 


471,  692 
393,  344 


20.206 
3,  497,  806 

446,086 
972,  523 
717,  081 
351.  840 

18,683 

335,  682 

90,861 

83,468 

197,  034 

284,  569 
316,228 
161,  302 
S3,  439 
17,  766 

63,  721 
234,  385 

112,367 

121,  728 

290 

523,525 


$126,  442 
101,  325 

17,  330 

7,788 
676,  918 

70, 650 
154,  492 
143,411 

93,  924 

4,965 

70. 947 

24,  651 

13,  639 

50, 113 

49,224 
80,120 
33,  498 
23,  532 
4,269 

18,  831 
51,828 

20,824 

30. 948 
66 

111,  106 


268 

299 

385 
193 

158 

169 
200 
267 

266 

211 

270 

163 

264 

173 
253 
208 
282 
240 

351 
221 


254 
194 
212 


^  Data  represent  following  percentages  of  estimated  number  of  total  workers 
and  estimated  amount  of  taxable  wages: 


Quarter 


January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December, 


Percent  of 

total 
workers 


96.8 
97.3 
96.7 
96.1 


Percent  of 
taxable 
wages 


97.3 
97.2 
96.7 
97.3 


'  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amo  unts.    Averages  based  on  unrounded  figures. 

»  Workers  in  multi-indus  try  employing  organizations  allocated  to  industry 
(a)  in  State  in  which  largest  number  of  workers  arc  engaged  and  (b)  which  is 
cariied  on  in  productive  or  operating  units  of  employing  organization. 

*  Allocation  by  industry  o  1  workers  and  ta.\able  wages  of  multi-industry 
employing  organizations  made  on  basis  of  State  of  employment  estimated 
from  second-quarter  tabulation  since  first-quarter  data  were  tabulated  by 
State  of  lieadquarters  o(  employing  organizations  (see  footnote  3). 

'  Partly  estimated.  Data  represent  all  workers  employed  some  time  dur- 
ing quarter;  hence  arc  not  comparable  with  data  in  1938  and  I9:i9  quarterly 
tables  which  represent  workers  on  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  quarter. 

« Includes  such  services  as  employ  mentin  fourth-class  post  offices  and  mail 
delivery  under  contract. 

^  Includes  uncodaWe  industries. 
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of  total  employees  with  taxable  wages  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1940  but  only  8  percent  of  all  taxable 
wages. 

The  differiag  proportions  of  total  employment 
and  total  wages  noted  are  reflected  in  the  figures 
for  average  wages  by  industry.  Among  the 
industry  divisions  (other  than  miscellaneous  and 
unclassified),  the  highest  quarterly  average  wages 


are  shown  in  finance  and  in  insurance ;  the  lowest, 
in  service,  trade,  and  contract  construction.  Only 
in  contract  construction  was  the  average  wage  for 
the  first  quarter  exceeded  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  geographic  distribution  of  the  1940  quar- 
terly data  reveals  a  marked  concentration  of  cov- 
ered employment  in  the  three  Middle  Atlantic 
and  five  East  North  Central   States    (table  8). 


Table  S.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:   Workers,  their  taxable  uages,  and  average  of  such  u-ages,  by  State  and 

quarter,  1940  ' 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942;  wages  in  thousands  ^ 


January-March  3 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

State 

Workers  < 

Taxable  wages 

Workers  < 

Taxable  wages 

Workers  * 

Taxable  wages 

Workers ' 

Taxable  wages 

Amount 

Aver- 
age per 
worker 

Amount 

Aver- 
age per 
worker 

Amount 

Aver- 
age per 
worker 

Amount 

Aver- 
age per 
worker 

Total 

26.619,447 

$7, 853, 820 

$296 

27,523,816 

$7,896,497 

$287 

28, 722, 801 ' 

$7,  866,  776 

$274 

30, 261, 841 

$8,346,189 

Alabama..    ._    ..    .. 

341,429 
12,  969 
72,440 

144,  212 
1,550,929 

171,  491 

628,  322 

70,  746 
171, 966 
321,978 

462,023 
66,966 
60,664 
2,166,082 
668,  111 
321,890 
200, 484 
314,  030 
330, 069 
179,  039 

426,  796 
1, 194, 023 
1,273,273 
394,  898 
162,839 
710,  971 

71,  661 
161,  656 

23,062 
119,  476 

1, 152.  399 

63,  261 

3,864,371 

634,  338 

42,046 

1,  616, 197 
262. 323 
201,840 

2,  493,  739 
226,426 

263,457 

48,  908 

393,  814 

913,  866 

73,884 

67,  763 

417,  932 

336,  534 

316,  466 

563, 145 

33,374 

69,278 
4,210 

19,927 

26,276 
502,368 

46,868 
169, 638 

22,669 

63,  348 
70, 169 

97,624 
16,  971 
14,  678 
691,  573 
195,202 
79,647 
46,123 
76,  474 
74,  476 
41,690 

116, 131 
364,404 
466, 130 
114, 705 

26,  774 
193,618 

21,202 

37,073 
7,060 

29,220 

375,847 

12. 013 

1.317,996 

107, 427 

9.641 

526.  663 

64,  711 
66, 119 

761,  879 
58,  693 

47,310 
11,521 
84.  567 

219,  843 
19,  801 
16.  978 
94,  689 

101,095 
92, 149 

172, 336 
9,416 

203 
326 
276 
182 
324 
273 
321 
320 
310 
218 

216 
239 
242 
321 
292 
247 
230 
240 
226 
233 

273 
305 
366 
290 
176 
272 
296 
244 
306 
246 

326 
226 
341 
2Q1 
227 
326 
266 
278 
306 
259 

ISO 
236 
216 
241 
268 
251 
227 
300 
291 
306 
282 

349,408 
16,  312 
77,  635 

147,308 

1,  652,  678 
184,629 
641,  520 

77,  991 
180,  568 
343,049 

462,  965 
78,338 
70,664 

2,  235,  819 
709,  411 
341,  731 
216, 460 
323,  315 
342, 006 
191,  397 

446,831 

1,  202, 762 

1,  321. 098 

428,649 

160,240 

734,094 

86,244 

164,008 

25, 978 

120,830 

1, 181,  427 

65.  310 

3,970,867 

641,  919 

45,  331 

1.  691.  891 

254,  561 

234,  866 
2, 513,  735 

230,  627 

266,  646 

53,  843 

406,  893 

926,  080 

80, 866 

73,  508 

446, 925 

370, 677 

317,  47Q 

588, 199 

39,  656 

72,  395 

5,566 

20,384 

26,  827 

521,  248 
48,  221 

168,  448 
23,603 
55, 122 
67,  408 

88,740 

16,  336 
16,764 

694, 061 
201, 198 
82,864 
49, 120 
75,883 
76,  870 
40,238 

118,904 
349,  952 
470,  940 
118,738 

27,450 
192,  375 

23,885 

38,903 
8,140 

27,829 

373, 169 

12.  384 
1,  291,  761 

107.  336 
10,183 

636.  176 
66,001 
63,883 

763,  286 
60, 594 

47,  660 

13,  263 
85,  676 

221,  362 
20,750 

17,  809 
99,  953 

111,  678 
91, 186 

174,  903 
10. 102 

207 
341 
263 
182 
316 
261 
311 
303 
305 
196 

192 
209 
237 
310 
284 
242 
227 
235 
225 
210 

266 
291 
356 
277 
171 
262 
277 
237 
313 
230 

316 
224 
325 
198 
225 
317 
269 
272 
300 
263 

179 
228 
211 
239 
267 
242 
224 
301 
287 
297 
256 

382,771 
26,428 
69,  387 
172, 853 
1,702,213 
179, 450 
576,918 
80, 470 
186.  661 
316,  875 

503, 109 

84,341 

78,937 

2,239,921 

776,006 

362,  491 

229, 105 

332,  855 

365,  768 

210,  328 

481,  749 
1,  264,  364 
1,437,611 
465,832 
163,  719 
741,322 
98,  826 
165,  780 
28,597 
129,  602 

1,  269, 191 

66.  747 

i  012,  788 

591,  451 

49.  304 

1.  784,  850 
262,  370 
254, 092 

2,  670,  685 
242, 689 

283,729 

56,220 

419, 951 

960, 669 

91,  649 

73,  621 

492,  625 

409,032 

341,  769 

625,962 

39,328 

76,847 
12, 107 
17,046 
29,009 

617, 170 
46,  596 

173,820 
22,168 
63,  411 
61,230 

89,663 
18,040 
19,  217 
667, 741 
216,084 
82,475 
51,422 
75,682 
75, 177 
44,156 

120,966 
357,  663 
457,  868 
125,010 

27,  674 
186, 027 

26,964 

36,620 
8,788 

30, 439 

375,982 

12,  621 

1,222,729 

109.001 
10,  809 

549, 159 
63,694 
67, 194 

755,  367 
62, 131 

■  46, 942 
12,631 
84,487 

214, 136 
23,  225 
17, 393 

102,618 

119,  219 
96,  663 

175,  377 
10,646 

201 
468 
246 
168 
3j04 
260 
301 
276 
286 
193 

178 
214 
243 
298 
277 
228 
224 
227 
211 
210 

251 
283 
318 
268 
169 
250 
273 
221 
307 
235 

296 
222 
305 
184 
219 
308 
243 
264 
294 
256 

165 
226 
201 
226 
254 
236 
208 
291 
283 
280 
271 

404,402 
13,979 
80,282 
189,832 
1,  812, 122 
203, 191 
611,  259 
92,928 
196,  371 
424,480 

633,  880 

77,  762 

77,123 

2, 337,  679 

804,  818 

368,  316 
242,643 
361, 122 
428,324 
194,  866 

616,  632 
1,340,498 
1,  547, 996 
466,  397 
184,  096 
767,056 
89,  763 
171,  389 
26,686 
130, 166 

1,  244,  299 

66.  746 

4.211.953 

622,404 

51.  344 

1,860,519 

284,  390 

282,  569 

2,  665,  688 
254,  507 

317,894 
59,  014 

475,378 

1,  067,  766 

91,206 

68,  121 

511,871 

412, 172 

369,  729 
629,  470 

39,  966 

82, 531 

4,366 

20,485 

34,445 

528,160 
60,  476 

193,  641 
28,311 
53,  393 
78, 199 

97,603 

18,  436 

18,  267 

700,356 

234,  397 

86,  959 
64,262 
79,  960 

87,  981 
41,  936 

136,  393 
382,682 
541,  392 
125,  128 

33,338 
193,290 

25,  558 

37,864 
7,951 

29,856 

382,  746 

12,  738 

1, 260, 813 

120.913 
10,853 

581.  612 

66.  436 
77,  552 

791, 220 

67,  937 

55,  633 

12,934 

10  Q,  861 

232, 062 

22,  681 

16, 613 

108,  717 

117,  922 

103,009 

186,  838 

10,  694 

204 

Alaska 

312 

181 

California 

291 

Cnnnpntinit. 

317 

305 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

273 
184 

Georgia 

183 

Hawaii    

237 

Idaho 

237 

Illinois 

300 

Indiana 

291 

Iowa                   

233 

224 

Kentucky            

221 

205 

Maine 

215 

Maryland 

262 

Massachusetts 

285 
360 

Minnesota           

268 

181 

Missouri                

252 

285 

Nebraska             

221 

299 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey            

229 
308 

224 

New  York          

299 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

194 
211 
313 

Oklahoma 

234 

274 

Pp.TiTisylvftTiia 

298 

267 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

175 
219 
212 

Texas    . 

217 

Utah 

248 

Vermont    . . 

244 

212 

Washington 

286 

West  Virginia 

279 

Wisconsin 

297 

268 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  7. 

>  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts.    Averages  based  on  unrounded  figures. 
'  State  of  employment  estimated  on  basis  of  second-quarter  tabulation  since 


first-quarter  data  were  tabulated  by  State  of  headquarters  of  employing 
organizations. 

*  Partly  estimated.  Data  represent  all  workers  employed  some  time 
during  quarter;  hence  are  not  comparable  with  data  in  1938  and  1939  quar- 
terly tables  which  represent  workers  on  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  quarter. 
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Together,  these  eight  States '  accounted  for  52 
percent  of  all  employees  receiving  taxable  wages 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1940  and  57  percent  of 
taxable  wages  for  that  quarter.  This  concentra- 
tion of  covered  employment  is  partly  a  result  of 
size  of  population;  these  eight  States  included  42 
percent  of  the  1940  population  14  years  of  age  and 
over.  An  additional  factor,  however,  is  the 
exclusion  of  certain  services  from  coverage  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  provisions. 
States    with    relatively    high    ratios    of    covered 

'  HJinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin. 


employment  are  those  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  mining;  those  with  relatively  low 
ratios  are  mainly  agricultural.* 

The  characteristics  of  workers  with  taxable 
wages  in  1940  and  their  distribution  by  State  and 
amount  of  wages  are  summarized,  on  the  basis  of 
employee  wage  records,  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, "Workers  and  Their  Taxable  Wages, 
1940." 


»  See  Slomin,  Herman,  "State  and  Segional  Differences  in  Covered  Em- 
ployment and  Taxable  Wages,  1939,"  Social  Securitv  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  1 
(January  1942),  pp.  35-44. 


Workers  and  Their  Taxable  Wages^  1940 


During  1940,  a  total  of  35  million  workers 
received  $33  billion  in  taxable  wages  in  employ- 
ments covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program.  The  nuimber  of  workers  was  about 
7  percent  greater  than  in  1939,  13  percent  greater 
than  in  1938,  and  8  percent  greater  than  in  1937. 
The  amount  of  taxable  wages  reported  exceeded 
that  in  1939  by  approximately  12  percent  and  the 
taxable  wages  in  1938  and  1937  by  24  percent 
and  12  percent,  respectively.  In  1940,  therefore, 
both  the  number  of  workers  who  received  wage 
credits  and  the  amount  of  their  taxable  wages 
exceeded  the  totals  for  any  previous  year  since 
the  progi'am  was  established. 

The  data  on  workers  and  their  taxable  wages ' 
are  derived  from  individual  employee  wage  ac- 
counts maintained  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  the  piu"pose  of  determining  the  old-age  and 
sin-vivors  insurance  benefits  payable  when  a 
worker  retires  after  reaching  age  65,  or  when  he 
dies.  With  the  exception  of  specifically  excluded 
occupations,^  the  program  covers  all  employments 
in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  All  wages  paid  in  covered  employments 
are  taxable,  except  amounts  in  excess  of  $3,000 
paid  by  any  one  employer  to  any  one  employee.^ 
In  the  process  of  tabulation,  however,  when  the 
wages  credited  to  a  worker's  account  exceeded 
$3,000,  the  total  has  been  reduced  to  $3,000, 
because  wages  in  excess  of  that  amount  in  any 
year  after  1939  are  not  considered  in  computing 
benefit  amounts.  As  a  result  of  the  exclusion  of  aU 
wages  received  by  workers  from  noncovered  em- 
ployment and  the  limitation  with  respect  to  wages 
in  excess  of  $3,000,  the  total  and  average  wage 
credits  shown  by  the  present  data  do  not  represent 
aU  earnings  of  covered  workers. 

'  For  more  detailed  data  than  appear  in  this  section,  see  Social  Security 
Board,  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Statistics:  Employment  and  Wages 
of  Covered  Workers,  190,  to  be  published  in  1942;  see  also  Murray,  MerrUl  G., 
and  Doan,  Mason  C,  "Employment  and  Wages  Under  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  1940,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  5  (May  1942), 
pp.  5-13. 

'  The  principal  eiclusions  from  coverage  are  agricultural  labor;  domestic 
service  in  private  homes;  employment  covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act;  employment  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  by  certain 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government;  service  tor  nonprofit  organi- 
eations  engaged  in  religious,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable 
activities;  and  casual  employment  in  activities  outside  the  ordinary  coiu"se 
of  an  employer's  business. 

*  If  an  employee  worts  for  more  than  one  employer  during  the  year,  taxes 
are  payable  on  wages  up  to  $3,000  paid  by  each  employer.  The  taxes  paid 
by  the  employee  on  wages  received  in  excess  of  $3,000  in  any  year  after  1939, 
however,  are  refundable  to  the  employee. 


The  1940  tabulation  was  made  from  a  4-percent 
sample  of  the  accounts  of  all  workers  who  had 
wage  credits  recorded  for  1940.*     Because  of  the 

<  The  tabulation  for  1939  was  made  from  a  20-pereent  sample.  The  tabu- 
lations for  1937  and  1938  included  all  taxable  wages  identified  with  individual 
accounts  by  specified  dates. 

Table  9. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average 
taxable  wage  and  percentage  distributions  of  workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  each  year,  by  specified  charac- 
teristic, 1937-40 1 


Characteristic 


Total 

Whites 

Negro -- 

Male 

White" - 

Negro 

Female 

Whites 

Negro 

Total. 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Race: 

White' -- 

Negro 

Age' group: 

Under  20.— 

20-24 - 

25-29 

30-34... 

35-39... 

40-44... 

46-49.-. 

60-54-... 

65-59 

60-64. 

66  and  over 

Amount  of  taxable  wages: 

$1-199. 

200-399 

400-699 

600-799 

800-999 ..-- 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400-1,699 

1,600-1,799.. 

1,800-1,999 

2,000-2,199 

2,200-2,399 

2,400-2,699 

2,600-2,799 

2,800-2,999 

3,000 


1937 


1939 


Average  taxable  wage 


$900 


423 

1,040 

1,091 

467 

640 
562 
266 


$844 


(') 
C) 


974 


P) 

e) 


922 
416 

1,022 

1,073 

443 

543 
556 
278 


1,071 

1,124 

476 

663 
674 
291 


Percentage  distribution  of  workers 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

72.0 

71.6 

71.7 

28.0 

28.4 

28.3 

93.1 

(') 

93.0 

6.9 

C>) 

7.0 

9.8 

8.3 

8.4 

19.2 

18.7 

18.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.6 

13.5 

14.0 

13.7 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

9.4 

9.7 

9.2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

6.7 

6.2 

6.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

.4 

.6 

1.8 

21.7 

26.0 

23.6 

10.6 

11.4 

10.9 

9.5 

10.1 

9.7 

10.3 

10.1 

10.0 

9.4 

9.0 

9.0 

8.1 

7.6 

7.6 

7.1 

6.4 

6.8 

5.8 

4.9 

5.4 

4.3 

3.6 

4.1 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.7 

,7 

.6 

3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

100.0 


72.1 
27.9 


93.0 
7.0 


8.5 

18.3 

16.4 

13.8 

11.1 

9.4 

7.6 

6.1 

4.2 

2.6 

2.0 


w 
(') 

h 
(') 
(') 
(') 

(') 

(») 
») 
(> 


468423 — 42- 


-9 


'  Based  on  estimated  total  workers  and  taxable  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment, excluding  data  for  workers  with  sex  and/or  race  unknown;  and  in 
1937,  1938,  and  1939  excluding  data  for  workers  with  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count numbers;  1940  data  differ,  therefore,  from  those  in  tables  10-22,  which 
represent  only  97.6  percent  of  estimated  total  workers  and  95.3  percent  of 
estimated  total  taxable  wages.  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
in  operation  in  1937  and  1938,  excluded  wages  of  workers  aged  65  and  over; 
under  1939  amendments,  such  wages  for  1939  and  thereafter  included.  In 
1937, 1938,  and  1939,  wages  in  excess  of  first  $3,000  a  year  from  any  1  employer 
excluded;  in  1940,  all  wages  in  excess  of  first  $3,000  a  year  excluded. 

3  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 

>  Data  not  available. 

<  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

125 
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necessity  of  fixing  cut-off  dates  in  the  processing 
of  the  data,  the  workers  included  in  the  sample 
represented  97.6  percent  of  the  estimated  number 
of  workers  receiving  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  the 
wages  represented  95.3  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  taxable  wages.  With  the  exception  of  table 
9,  data  in  the  accompanying  tables  are  those  of  the 
4-percent  sample  with  numbers  of  workers  and 
amounts  of  wages  multiplied  by  25.  In  table  9, 
however,  the  data  have  been  adjusted  to  represent 
the  estimated  total  number  of  workers  who  re- 
ceived taxable  wages  in  1940  and  their  estimated 
total  taxable  wages,  excluding  data  for  workers 
whose  race  and/or  sex  was  unknown. 

Relation  to  Population,  Labor  Force,  and  Total 
Wages 

The  number  of  workers  who  received  taxable 
wages  in  1940  represented  34  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  14  years  of  age  and 
over  as  shown  by  the  1940  census  and  66  percent 
of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labor  force  as 
enumerated  by  the  census.  The  figure  for  the 
labor  force,  however,  represents  only  persons  aged 
14  years  and  over  who  were  working  or  seeking 
work  during  the  week  of  March  24-30,  1940,  and 
therefore  does  not  include  many  who  entered  the 
labor  market  at  some  other  time  during  the  year. 
While  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  thus  not  directly 
comparable,  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  of 
proportions  among  States. 

The  ratio  of  covered  workers  to  both  popula- 
tion and  labor  force'  varied  considerably  from 
State  to  State.  In  Rhode  Island,  workers  with 
1940  wage  credits  represented  48  percent  of  the 
population  aged  14  and  over  and  84  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  but  for  North  Dakota  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  only  14  percent  and  27  per- 
cent. The  highest  proportions  were  in  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  Delaware,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey.  The  percentages  were 
lowest  in  North  Dakota,  Mississippi,  South 
Dakota,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  The 
controlling   factor  in   these   differences   was   the 

8  In  State  comparisons  of  covered  employment  with  population  and  labor 
force,  and  of  taxable  wages  with  total  salaries  and  wages,  the  number  of 
covered  employees  and  amount  of  taxable  wages  have  not  been  adjusted  for 
delinquent  or  unidentified  wage  items.  Employees  whose  race,  or  sex,  or 
both,  are  unknown,  and  their  wages,  are  also  excluded.  Differences  among 
States,  however,  are  not  signlflcantly  affected  by  these  exclusions. 


exclusion  of  agriculture  from  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  coverage. 

Excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  taxable 
wages  °  received  by  covered  workers  in  1940  repre- 
sented 68  percent  of  the  estimated  total  of  taxable 
and  nontaxable  wages  and  salaries  combined.' 
The  proportion  varied  from  76  percent  in  Michi- 
gan to  35  percent  in  the  District  of  Columbia.* 
The  highest  proportions  of  total  wages  appeared 
in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  Middle  West;  the  lowest,  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  States.' 

Workers  Employed  in  1940  Only 

The  1940  tabulation  distinguished  covered 
workers  who  received  wage  credits  for  the.  first 
time  in  that  year  from  those  who  had  also  re- 
ceived wage  credits  in  one  or  more  previous  years. 
The  employees  who  obtained  covered  jobs  for  the 
first  time  in  1940  represented  11  percent  of  the 
total  (table  13).  Inasmuch  as  the  workers  who 
had  also  received  wage  credits  in  earlier  years  ac- 
counted for  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total,  their 
distribution  by  sex,  race,  age,  and  intervals  of 
taxable  wages  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  cor- 
responding distributions  of  all  1940  workers.  The 
distributions  of  the  workers  who  first  received 
wage  credits  in  1940,  on  the  other  hand,  differed 
widely  in  several  respects  from  the  total  distribu- 
tions, as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

The  workers  who  received  their  first  wage 
credits  in  1940  represented  relatively  large  per- 
centages of  the  State  totals  in  the  Dakotas,  in  the 
East  South  Central  States  (except  Kentucky),  and 
in  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  (tables  10, 
11).  Other  States  with  high  percentages  included 
Virginia,  Alaska,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  percentages  of  new  workers — 
i.  e.,  of  workers  who  received  taxable  wages  in 
1940  for  the  first  time — were  lowest,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  North- 
east and  Middle  West.'" 

t>  See  p.  14  for  percentage  for  all  wages  in  covered  employment. 

'  Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  SuTvey  of  Current  Business, 
Vol.  21,  No.  8  (August  1941),  pp.  11  ff. 

B  The  low  proportion  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  due  to  the  exclusion 
of  employment  in  the  Federal  Government  from  coverage  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program.    See  also  footnotes  2  and  5. 

» States  with  highest  proportions:  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Pemi- 
sylvania,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire.  States  with  lowest  proportions:  District  of  Columbia, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Kansas, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas. 

10  The  lowest  were:  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Hhnois,  and  Indiana. 
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Distribution  of  Covered  Workers  by  Sex  and 
Race 

Of  the  workers  who  received  taxable  wages  in 
1940,  28  percent  were  women  (table  9).  This 
proportion  was  almost  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.     The  proportion  of  women  workers  varied 


from  36  percent  in  Rhode  Island  to  14  percent 
in  Alaska.  It  was  highest  in  the  New  England 
States  (except  Vermont) ,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Missouri,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  lowest  in  Alaska,  the 
Mountain  States  (except  Colorado  and  Utah),  the 


Table  10. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  amount  of  such  wages,  by 

State,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Computed  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942;  wages  in  thousands) 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of   Co- 
lumbia  -. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa.,- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska. 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma -. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Bbode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


34, 202, 250 


Total 


Work- 
ers' 


467,  675 

29,250 

103. 200 

231,950 

2, 133,  260 

245, 025 

641, 750 

to,  976 

223,  525 
487,  250 

624, 825 
94, 475 
101, 800 
2,  562, 025 
911, 700 
436, 476 
292,  300 
417, 426 
466,  450 
242,250 

641,  850 

1, 464, 960 

1, 669,  960 

639, 925 

223,525 

872,  975 

116,  975 

203, 175 

38, 000 

159,  625 

1,374,626 

76, 776 

4, 760, 626 

726, 676 

63,900 

2, 028, 126 

340, 500 

291, 300 
2,  920, 600 

271, 275 

362, 100 

74,850 

548,  960 

1, 294, 950 

116,826 

82, 625 

690, 625 

466,  750 

420,  275 

725, 425 

64, 150 


Taxable 
wages' 


$31,042,826 


24,  741, 600 


295, 949 
26,054 
79,744 

112,  984 
2, 063, 288 

185,329 

685,  937 
78, 456 

216, 914 
276,  009 

359,  234 
66,  680 
73,031 
2,  621, 323 
838,  720 
322,  422 
197,  681 
304, 631 
304,  020 
168,  687 

469,  982 

1,  417, 499 

1, 909,  551 

468,  934 

108.  273 

728, 481 

100, 934 

140,  488 

33,  256 

117,661 

1,420,610 

48,737 

4, 982,  297 

424, 970 

38, 877 

2, 108, 391 

246, 130 

247, 317 
2, 920, 260 

230,  090 

194, 897 

51, 560 

349,  551 

915,  669 

89, 717 

66, 451 

392,  469 

438,  862 

378, 393 

701, 687 

45, 041 


Male 


Total 


Work- 
ers' 


$25,  917,  694 


377, 500 
25,125 
81,  750 

187, 160 
1,  523, 826 

178,  376 

449,  226 
66,  760 

157, 225 
362,  050 

445,  600 

68, 075 

79,  700 

1,  786,  860 

672,  650 

312,  225 

219.  776 

330, 176 

374,  750 

171,  850 

392,  660 
983,900 
1,  269,  375 
379,  560 
176.  760 
602. 826 

92,  800 
146,  250 

30, 876 

108. 125 

964,  200 

60, 876 

3,  250,  450 

496,  950 

46, 175 

1,  606. 176 

260,  060 

212, 160 
2, 157,  750 

173,  875 

266. 126 
54,750 

399,  826 
993, 125 
84.975 
61,375 
436, 800 
342, 625 
349,  675 
529,  750 
43,  300 


Taxable 

wages' 


261, 101 
24,450 
71,111 
99,  933 
1,724,440 
156,  644 
661, 118 
66, 629 

172,  507 
231,  620 

284,862 
67, 162 
64,988 
2. 163, 394 
720, 477 
267, 330 
169, 641 
266, 379 
269,  285 
130,  609 

400,  248 

1,133,672 

1, 679, 050 

381, 664 

92,237 
686, 920 

89, 118 
116,420 

30, 166 

93,  591 

1, 178, 025 

43, 978 

3, 965,  492 

325, 133 

31,  634 

1,816,019 

212,  727 

208, 177 
2,  504, 085 

176, 836 

155,  852 

43, 055 

284, 186 

798, 066 

79, 038 

48,  468 

326, 467 

375, 673 

344, 107 

596,  271 

40,  649 


White  * 


Work- 
ers' 


22,  736, 925 


$24,  988, 513 


260, 160 
25, 050 
78,  625 

136, 750 
1,  602, 660 

175,875 

440, 100 
56,225 

112, 400 
267,  225 

303, 150 
68.000 
79, 450 
1, 698, 475 
642,  650 
308, 575 
212, 125 
291, 376 
252, 826 
171,450 

321,  025 
972, 025 
1,  212,  250 
377. 675 
102,  000 
658,  725 

92,  525 
142, 900 

30,  676 
107,  860 

909, 460 

59, 400 

3,131,450 

379,  276 
46, 125 

1,  435,  275 
245, 950 
211, 175 

2,  063,  676 
170, 326 

178, 600 
54, 400 
316, 825 
860, 060 
84, 626 
61,  000 
320.  825 
341, 200 
318, 050 
525,  926 
42, 960 


Taxable 
wages ' 


206, 821 
24,432 
69,  806 
84,836 
1,713,044 
164, 416 
564, 622 
62, 618 

146, 566 
200, 448 

243, 796 
57, 096 
64, 851 
2, 106, 012 
700, 131 
264, 979 
166, 673 
246,120 
228,290 
130, 473 

362, 660 

1, 125, 808 

1, 625, 936 

380, 481 

72, 954 
666. 041 

88,970 
114, 678 

30, 066 

93, 422 

1, 146,  999 
43, 620 

3,  889,  436 
289,  538 
31,  603 

1,  767, 694 
208, 364 
207,  776 

2,  433, 429 
176, 255 

132,  632 

42,  927 

252,  260 

761,  566 

78,830 

48,  256 

280,  510 

374, 742 

316,  448 

693,  472 

40,334 


Negro 


Work- 
ers' 


2, 004, 675 


127, 350 
(»S 
3,225 
50, 400 
21, 176 
2,500 
9,126 
9,626 

44,826 
104, 825 

142, 350 
(•) 
(•) 
88,376 
30, 100 
3,650 
7,660 
38, 800 

121, 925 
('5 

71,625 
11,875 
57, 125 
(»i 
73,  760 
44,100 
(4 
3,360 
W 
W 

64,760 

(») 
119, 000 
117,  675 

(»5 

69, 900 

14, 100 

(»i 

94, 176 

3,560 

87,  525 

(«) 
83,000 
133, 075 

(') 

(') 
115,  976 

W 
31, 625 

3,825 

W 


Taxable 
wages 


$929, 081 


64,281 
(') 

1,306 
16,098 
11,396 
1,228 
6,596 
4.112 

26, 951 
31, 173 

41, 068 

(•) 

(') 
67. 382 
20, 346 

2,351 

3,968 
19.259 
40,  996 

(') 

37.688 
7,864 

53, 113 
W 

19,283 

20,  879 

1,742 

(») 

« 

32,026 

(») 
76, 056 
35, 696 

(») 
47, 325 

4,363 

(») 
70, 656 

1,582 

23,220 

W 

31,  936 
46,  491 

(■) 

(») 
45, 957 

(») 
28,668 

2,798 

(•) 


Female 


Total 


Work- 
ers ' 


9, 460, 650 


90, 075 
4,125 

21, 460 

44,  800 
609,  425 

66, 650 
192,  625 

24,225 

66,  300 
125,  200 

179, 325 
26, 400 
22, 100 
765, 176 
239, 050 
124,  250 
72,  625 
87,250 
91, 700 
70,  400 

149, 200 

481,  050 
400,  576 
160, 376 

47,  776 
270, 150 

24,176 

56, 926 
7,126 

51,400 

410, 426 

14, 900 

1,  500, 176 

228,  726 
17, 725 

522, 960 
80,  460 
79, 150 

762, 850 
97,  400 

95,  975 
20, 100 
149, 125 
301, 825 
30,850 
21, 250 
163,825 
124, 125 
70, 600 
195, 675 
10,  850 


Taxable 
wages' 


$5, 125, 232 


34, 848 

1,604 

8,633 

13,051 

338,  848 

29,686 

124, 819 

11,826 

44,  406 
44,: 

74,  372 

9.418 

8,043 

457, 929 

118,  243 

56, 092 

28,040 

39. 252 

34, 735 

28,078 

69,  734 

283,828 

230,  501 

87,  270 

16, 036 

141,  561 

11, 816 

24,068 

3,089 

24, 070 

242,  584 

4,769 

1, 016, 806 

99, 837 

7,243 

293,  372 

32, 403 

39, 141 

416, 174 

53,  254 

39,  046 

8,505 

65, 365 

117,  613 

10, 678 

7,982 

66,  002 

63,189 

34,286 

105, 316 

4,491 


White ' 


Work- 
ers' 


9, 079, 625 


77,026 
4.125 

21, 100 

41,000 
603, 926 

66,826 
190, 850 

21, 676 

56. 425 
106, 100 

155, 000 
26, 375 
22, 076 
736, 676 
234.  700 
123,  050 
71, 550 
82, 150 
75,260 
70, 300 

130, 725 
478,  475 
393, 050 
169,  925 

40,925 
269,  360 

24,100 

66, 325 
7,100 

61,  275 

396,  925 

14,  800 

1, 464,  625 

191,  425 
17,  700 

612,460 

78. 426 
78,  925 

744, 000 
97,  250 

86, 626 
20, 050 
134, 025 
283,325 
30, 800 
21,260 
124,375 
123, 700 
68,  575 
196,  250 
10,800 


Taxable 
wages ' 


$6,  019,  542 


32,284 

1.604 

8,576 

12,369 

336, 857 

29,464 

124, 251 

11,451 

39,  486 

40,  972 

69, 895 

9,414 

8,042 

447, 003 

116,  741 

54,792 

27,641 

37, 986 

31,332 

28,050 

66,469 

282, 742 

227,906 

87,084 

14, 989 

138,412 

11,777 

23.919 

3,1 

24,024 

238,623 

4,748 

1, 001,  887 

90, 760 

7,220 

289,  710 

32, 027 

39,  067 

408, 177 

63, 206 

37,638 

8,501 

62,244 

113,  732 

10, 672 

7,982 

68.  402 

63,061 

33,624 

106, 188 

4,464 


Negro 


Work- 
ers' 


381,025 


13, 050 

0 

350 

3,800 

6,500 

825 

1,676 

2.650 

9,876 
19, 100 

24,326 

W 

W 
29,  500 

4,350 

1,200 
975 

5,100 
16,  460 

(•) 

18, 475 

2,675 

7,625 

('') 

6,850 
10,  800 

« 
600 

(») 

(') 

13,  500 

(') 
36, 560 
37,  300 

(») 
10,  600 

2,025 

(') 
18,850 
150 

10, 360 

« 
15, 100 
18.  500 

(») 
0 
29,450 

2,025 
425 


Taxable 


$106, 690 


2,564 
0 
68 
682 
1,991 
222 
668 
375 

4,920 
3,417 

4,477 

m 

(>) 
10,  926 

1,502 
300 
399 

1,266 

3,403 

W 

3,265 

1,086 

2,696 

(») 

1,047 

3,149 

w 

148 

m 
(») 

3,961 
(•) 

14,919 
9,086 
(») 

3,662 
376 
(») 

7,998 
49 

1,406 

(') 

3,121 

3,781 

(') 
0 

7,600 

(') 
662 
128 

W 


'  Compiled  from  sample  which  includes  wage  records  of  1,372,618  workers 
and  $1,246,983,984  in  wages  identified  tor  posting  to  individual  accounts 
by  May  16,  1941,  or  approximately  4  percent  of  total  1940  wages  and  workers 
thus  identified.  Wage  items  identified  for  posting  by  May  16, 1941,  represent 
96.3  percent  of  estimated  total  taxable  wages  for  1940  and  97.6  percent  of 
estimated  total  number  of  workers  receiving  taxable  wages  in  1940.  Taxable 
wages  exclude  remuneration  from  employment  not  covered  by  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  and  wages  in  excess  of  first  $3,000  a  year 
earned  by  any  1  worker.  Tabulation  excludes  4,528  workers  of  sample  whose 
sex  and/or  race  was  unreported  and  their  taxable  wages  of  $4,270,936,  repre- 
senting 0.3  percent  of  their  respective  totals. 


'  Presented  to  last  digit  for  convenience  in  summation;  figures  cannot 
be  taken  as  accurate  to  last  imit  given  because  data  computed  from  sample. 

'  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  difler  slightly 
from  simis  of  rounded  amounts.  Cents  dropped  in  tabulating  individual 
earnings. 

I  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 

'  Sample  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  contains  less  than  100  Negro 
workers  in  State. 
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East  South  Central  region  (except  Tennessee), 
and  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  The 
proportion  of  women  was  higher  in  manufactiu-ing 
than  in  nonmanufactiu'ing  areas  and  was  especially 
high  in  the  manufacturing  States  which  are  the 
chief  producers  of  textiles,  apparel,  and  other 
consumer  goods. 

Women  constituted  36  percent  of  the  workers 
who  received  wage  credits  for  the  first  time  in 


1940  (table  11).  The  percentage  of  women  is 
larger  among  new  workers  than  among  all  workers, 
mainly  because  a  substantial  proportion  of  women 
are  in  covered  emplojonent  for  only  a  few  years 
and  consequently  the  number  of  young  women 
entering  employment  for  the  first  time  is  a  rela- 
tively large  part  of  the  total. 

Of  all  workers  with  1940  wage  credits,  7  percent 
were    Negroes    (table    9).     The    proportion    of 


Table  W.^Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  only  and  amount  of  such  wages, 

by  State,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Computed  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942;  wages  in  thousands] 


Total 

Male 

Female 

State 

Total 

White  < 

Negro 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Workers  ' 

Taxable 
wages  3 

Workers » 

Taxable 
wages' 

Workers ' 

Taxable 
wages' 

Work- 
ers! 

Tax- 
able 
wages' 

Workers ' 

Taxable 
wages ' 

Workers ' 

Taxable 
wages ' 

Work- 
ers » 

Tax- 
able 
wages' 

Total 

3,834,076 

$1,046,818 

2, 468,  575 

$803,835 

2,  189,  376 

$766, 261 

279,  200 

$37,  574 

1, 365. 500 

$242, 9S3 

1,  286, 850 

$235,419 

78.  650 

$7,664 

78,025 
4,425 
16,  500 
■12,  726 
236,  326 
31, 125 
62.  925 
11.626 
28,276 
60, 676 

85,450 
13,325 
14, 125 
263, 000 
90,250 
57, 100 
43,  360 
52,400 
64,  176 
24,150 

62,625 
138,  075 
167,  400 
64,  400 
37,  150 
94,876 
14,826 
29,076 
4,376 
16,  376 

131,800 
13, 125 

602.  300 

102. 050 
12, 176 

193,926 
45,  600 
32,875 

273,  700 
22,275 

53,275 
12,675 
86, 100 
169,  775 
15, 450 
10, 200 
92,  475 
64,  250 
41,725 
64,450 
6,760 

13,837 
1,624 
2,961 
5,32S 

84,  681 
6,  776 

17,  456 
4,477 
8,495 

12,  446 

13,  932 
3,503 
3,120 

68, 744 
21, 126 
11,728 
7,180 
9,802 
11,  056 
4,595 

15,  156 
43,  660 
45,988 
17,  475 

4,601 
17,  052 

3,606 

4,936 
973 

3,414 

46,  625 

2,124 

224,888 

16,091 
2,409 

60,  990 
8,089 
8,156 

84,037 
7,846 

7,334 
2,912 
16, 177 
33,087 
3,693 
1,732 
16,913 

14,  993 
8,668 

18,647 
1,193 

61,  260 
3,126 
10, 850 
31.975 
146.  525 
18,  500 

39,  400 
8,400 

17,326 

40,  650 

69, 425 
8,160 
9,700 
145,  425 
55,  900 
36,  276 
27,  400 
38,  376 
48,  226 
14,800 

41,  200 
81,960 

101,  625 
40,860 
28,375 
61,350 

10. 075 
18,350 

2,826 
9,025 

85, 300 

9,325 

307, 450 

74,600 

8,050 

121,225 

30.076 

21. 350 
174.375 

13.  376 

38,876 
8,350 

61,  750 

109,  675 

8,575 

6,450 

66,200 

34, 100 

30. 076 
40,  200 

4,000 

11,  806 
1,327 
2,215 
4,274 

68,057 
4,806 

12,  757 
3,828 
6,195 
9,320 

10,  606 
2,816 
2,549 

48,  243 
16,  205 
8,428 
5,  489 
7,827 
9.232 
3,175 

11,995 
32,  727 
34,409 
13, 074 

3,819 
13, 073 

2,620 

3,366 
748 

2.277 

36.888 

1,716 

175,439 

12,  634 
1,778 

38,  633 
6,102 
6,354 

64,  788 
6,974 

5,770 
2,256 
12, 963 
25,  604 
2,788 
1,333 

13,  699 

11,  629 
6,660 

13, 922 
867 

39,  600 
3,100 
10,200 
23,  660 
143, 176 
18,025 
38, 350 
6,700 
11,400 
28,550 

39,  326 
8,100 
9,700 

132,  726 
63,  325 
34, 875 

26,  700 
34,  750 
30,825 
14,  750 

31,260 
79,  325 
96,  600 

40,  700 
16,060 
66, 425 
10,060 
17,  925 

2,725 
9.000 

77,  325 
8,950 
291, 725 
54,800 
8,026 
113,926 

27,  950 
21,  225 

164, 976 
12,960 

23,  660 

8,325 

49,000 

93,  675 

8,650 

6,450 

46, 100 

33,926 

28,650 

39,676 

3,960 

9,239 
1,327 
2,116 
3,506 

67,  194 
4,727 

12,  669 
3,676 
6,346 
8,012 

8,769 
2,781 
2,649 
46,  926 
14,  752 
8,376 
6,446 
7,286 
7,853 
3,169 

10,434 
31,439 
33,  268 
13,059 

2,968 
12, 174 

2,616 

3,312 
740 

2,275 

35,  566 

1,702 

171,345 

10, 683 
1,756 

37,  606 
6,900 
6,332 

62, 702 
6,924 

4,627 

2,263 

11,516 

24, 134 

2.788 

1,333 

10,836 

11,669 

6,326 

13,832 

864 

21,  750 

W 

650 

8,325 

3,  350 

475 

1,050 

1,700 

6,926 

12, 000 

20,  100 

(=) 

0 

12,  700 

2,575 

400 

700 

3,625 

17, 400 

C») 

9,950 
2,625 
5,025 

(») 
12,  325 
5,  925 

(') 
425 

(») 

W 

7,975 
(') 
15,  726 
19, 800 
(') 

7,300 
2,125 
(') 
9,400 
425 

15,  325 

(') 

12,  760 

16,000 

(») 

0 

20. 100 

W 

1,625 
626 
(•) 

2,666 

(») 

99 

767 

862 

79 

198 

253 

850 

1,309 

1,846 
(=) 

0 

2,317 

453 

62 

44 

642 

1,379 

« 

1,661 
1,288 
1,141 

(5) 

850 
899 

« 
44 

(') 

W 

1,323 

(.') 

4,094 
1,861 

(') 

1,128 
202 

(') 
2,086 
60 

1,142 
(=) 

1,437 
1,470 

'\ 

2,764 

(») 

334 

90 

m 

16,  776 
1,300 
6,660 
10,  760 
88,800 
12,625 
23,525 
3,225 
10,950 
20, 125 

26,025 
6,  175 
4,425 
107,  575 
34,  360 
21,825 
15,  960 
14,025 
15.  950 
9.360 

21.426 
66.  125 
65.  775 
23.  550 

8,775 
33.  525 

4.760 
10.  726 

1.660 

7.360 

46.  600 
3,800 
194,850 
27,450 
4,125 
72,  700 
15,  626 
11,526 
99,  326 
8,900 

14, 400 

4,325 

24, 360 

60,100 

6,875 

3,760 

27,275 

20, 150 

11,660 

24, 250 

1,750 

2,032 

298 

736 

1,064 

16,624 

1,970 

4,699 

649 

2,300 

3,126 

3,326 

688 

571 

20,  501 

5,920 

3,300 

1,691 

1,974 

1,823 

1,419 

3,160 
10, 933 
11,579 
4,401 

782 
4,578 

886 
1,680 

225 
1,137 

9,737 

408 

49,449 

3,567 

632 

12,358 

1,987 

1.802 
19.  249 

1.872 

1,665 

657 

3,224 

7,483 

905 

399 

3,314 

3,364 

2,008 

4,725 

326 

13,  150 

1,300 

6,550 

9,675 

87,  650 

12,  250 

23,225 

2,925 

9,160 

15. 675 

20,  525 
5,175 
4,425 

100,  900 
33,  300 

21,  475 
15,  726 
13, 100 
12,826 

9,326 

17,425 
56,  626 
63,  925 
23,526 

6,900 
31,800 

4,750 

10. 676 
1,626 
7,325 

43,  976 

3,725 

187,  650 

23, 800 

4,125 

70,  200 

14, 875 

11,475 

96, 175 

8,900 

11,600 

4,300 

20, 175 

64,850 

6,860 

3,760 

22, 700 

19, 900 

11,350 

24, 150 

1,725 

1,749 

298 

732 

953 

16,417 

1,943 

4,673 

635 

2,029 

2,764 

2,902 
688 
571 
19,  666 
6,788 
3,264 
1,664 
1,867 
1,631 
1,415 

2,920 
10, 822 
11,293 
4,401 

664 
4.416 

886 
1.679 

224 
1,133 

9,461 

403 

48,597 

3,314 

632 

11,984 

1.957 

1.802 
18,861 

1,872 

1,399 

664 

2,856 

;,039 

903 

399 

2,968 

3,330 

1,984 

4,722 

306 

3,626 

0 

100 

1.075 

J,  250 

376 

300 

300 

1,800 

4,460 

5,500 
0 
0 

6,675 

1,060 
360 
225 
925 

3,125 
(») 

4,000 

500 

1,850 

(') 

1,875 

1,726 

0 

50 

(') 

(') 

2,626 

(») 

7,200 

3,650 

0 

2,600 

660 

(») 
3,160 
0 

2,900 

(') 
4,175 
5,260 

(») 
0 
4,575 

(») 

300 
100 

« 

283 

Alaska 

0 

3 

Arkansas         _  _  

101 

207 

Colorado             - 

28 

26 

Delaware              

14 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida                  

271 
362 

424 

Hawaii               - 

0 

Idaho        

0 

niinois                  

836 

132 

Iowa               - 

45 

28 

Kentucky        .  

108 

192 

Maine              - - 

(') 

241 

Massachusetts— 

111 
285 

Minnesota          

(') 

118 

Missouri          - 

163 

0 

Nebraska       -  

1 

(') 

New  Hampshire 

276 

{') 

New  York             

851 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio          - 

243 

0 

374 

Oklahoma       -      

30 

(') 

Pennsylvania 

388 
0 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

166 
368 

443 

Utah 

« 

Vermont . 

0 

346 

w 

West  Virginia 

24 
3 

Wyoming        

(') 

1  See  footnote  1.  table  10. 

*  Presented  to  last  digit  for  convenience  in  summation;  figures  cannot  be 
taken  as  accurate  to  last  unit  given  because  data  computed  from  sample. 

'  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts.  Cents  dropped  in  tabulating  individual 
earnings. 


I  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 

'  Sample  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  contains  less  than  100 
Negro  workers  in  State. 
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Negroes  varied  greatly,  of  course,  from  State  to 
State.  Negroes  represented  36  percent  of  all 
workers  who  received  taxable  wages  in  Mississippi, 
but  they  represented  only  1  percent  or  less  in 
several  northern  States."  Although  the  States 
with  the  highest  percentages  of  Negroes  were  all 
in  the  South,  6  of  the  20  States  with  more  than 
50,000  Negro  workers — New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan — were 
in  the  North,  and  3 — Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Missouri — were  border  States. 

The  proportion  of  women  among  the  Negro 
workers  was  only  16  percent,  as  compared  with  29 
percent  among  the  white  workers.'^  The  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  women  among  Negro 
workers  is  due  in  large  part  to  heavy  concentration 
of  Negro  women  in  private  domestic  service,  which 
is  excluded  from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
coverage.  In  14  States,  most  of  which  were  in 
the  North  or  West,  the  percentages  of  women 
among  Negro  workers  were  higher  than  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Those  having  the  high- 
est percentages  were  Illinois,  Colorado,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  York.  In  6  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  which  4  were  in  the  South, 
women  comprised  less  than  10  percent. 

Of  all  white  workers  who  received  wage  credits 
in  1940,  11  percent  earned  their  first  taxable 
wages  in  that  year.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
Negroes  was  15  percent.  The  percentage  is 
higher  in  the  case  of  Negroes  partly  because  of 
their  concentration  in  the  agricultural  States  of 
the  South,  where  shifting  between  covered  and 
noncovered  employment  is  relatively  great. 

Age  Distribution 

The  data  for  the  4  years  now  available  do  not 
indicate  any  inaportant  shift  in  the  distribution  of 
covered  workers  by  age  (table  9).  The  only  sig- 
nificant change  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
for  the  group  aged  65  and  over,  from  1.8  percent 
in  1939  to  2.0  percent  in  1940.  This  increase  was 
probably  due  partly  to  the  reporting  for  the  first 
time  in  1940  of  workers  who  had  been  omitted 
through  error  from  the  employers'  tax  returns  in 

^*  In  the  tables  in  this  section,  no  data  are  shown  for  Negro  workers  in  16 
States  for  which  the  sample  included  less  than  100  Negroes,  and  in  analyzing 
the  characteristics  of  Negro  workers  these  States  have  been  ignored. 

"  The  data  for  white  workers  include  a  very  small  proportion  of  persons  of 
races  other  than  white  or  Negro. 


Chart  2.-^Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  1940,  by  sex,  race,  and  age 
group  • 
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*  See  table  13.    Races  other  than  Negro  included  in  white. 

1939  "  and  partly  to  the  rehiring  by  the  defense 
industries  of  experienced  workers  aged  65  and  over. 

Of  all  workers  in  covered  employment  in  1940, 
8  percent  were  under  20  years  of  age  and  43  per- 
cent were  imder  30  (table  9).  Workers  aged  40 
and  over  represented  32  percent  of  the  total,  and 
workers  aged  50  and  over,  15  percent. 

Women  were  most  heavUy  concentrated  in  the 
age  groups  below  30  (chart  2).  Of  the  women  in 
covered  jobs,  12  percent  were  under  20  years  of 
age,  as  against  7  percent  of  the  men.  More  than 
54  percent  of  the  women  were  under  age  30,  in 
comparison  with  39  percent  of  the  male  workers. 
Only  22  percent  of  the  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  aged  40  and  over,  as  compared  with  36  per- 
cent of  the  men.  Only  8  percent  of  the  female 
workers  were  aged  50  and  over,  as  against  17 
percent  of  the  men;  and  only  2  percent  of  the 
women  were  aged  60  and  over,  as  against  6  percent 
of  the  men.  The  median  age  for  women  workers 
was  28.8  years,  as  against  34.0  years  for  men. 

Negroes  were  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
age  groups  from  25  through  44.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  were  in  these  age  groups,  as 
against  50  percent  of  the  white  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  7  percent  were  under  age  20  and  24 
percent  under  age  25,  as  compared  with  9  percent 

"  Wages  received  by  workers  65  years  of  age  and  over  were  first  made  tax- 
able by  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  adopted  in  August  1939. 
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and  27  percent,  respectively,  for  white  workers. 
Only  11  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  covered  jobs 
were  aged  50  and  over,  in  comparison  with  15  per- 
cent of  the  white  workers;  and  only  1  percent  of 
the  Negroes  were  aged  65  and  over,  as  against  2 
percent  for  white  workers. 

Of  the  covered  workers  who  received  wage 
credits  for  the  first  time  in  1940,  35  percent  were 
in  ages  imder  20,  in  comparison  with  8  percent  of 


all  employees  in  covered  employment;  55  percent i 
were  under  age  25,  as  against  27  percent  of  the  l 
total  (chart  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  propor-  \ 
tion  of  new  workers  in  every  age  group  from  25-29  | 
through  70  and  over  was  smaller  than  the  corre- 1 
sponding  proportion  of  aU  covered  workers.  A ; 
concentration  of  new  workers  in  the  younger  age  | 
groups  is  normal,  because  this  class  includes  many  j 
young  people  who  are  entering  employment  for 


Chart  3. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers   with  taxable  wages  in  1940  by  | 
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the  first  time.  The  proportions  for  younger  age 
groups  would  probably  have  been  greater  in  1940 
had  it  not  been  for  the  1939  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  extended  the  coverage 
of  old-age  and  sm-vivors  insurance  to  additional 
employments,  beginning  January  1,  1940,  and 
thereby  brought  in  a  large  number  of  older  workers 
who  had  no  previous  wage  credits. 

A  majority  of  the  States  with  the  highest  per- 
centages of  workers  in  the  age  groups  imder  30 


were  in  the  South,  but  some  were  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  the  Moimtain  areas.  The  pro- 
portion was  also  high  in  Hawaii.  The  lowest  per- 
centages of  covered  workers  under  age  30  appeared 
in  Alaska,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  some  manu- 
facturing States  of  the  Northeast  and  Middle 
West,  in  northern  New  England,  and  in  Nevada 
and  Wyoming.  The  proportions  of  workers  aged 
50  and  over  were  high  in  all  the  New  England 
States,    and    in   Pennsylvania,    Ohio,    Montana, 


Table  12. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  taxable  wage  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  of 
workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  only,  by  State,  sex,  and  race  ' 

(Data  from  4-perccnt  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942] 


Workers  with  taxable 

wages  in  1940 

Workers  with  ta.xable  wages  in 

1940  only 

State 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

White  i 

Negro 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Total 

White ' 

Negro 

Total 

White  > 

Negro 

Total 

$908 

$943 

$434 

$1,048 

$1,099 

$463 

$542 

$553 

$277 

$273 

$288 

$126 

$326 

$350 

$136 

$178 

$183 

$96 

A1nhf\Tna 

633 

891 
773 
487 
967 
756 
1,069 
872 

970 
566 

575 
705 
717 
1,027 
920 
739 
676 
730 
652 
655 

867 
968 
1,143 
869 
484 
834 
863 
691 
875 
738 

1,033 
643 

1,049 
586 
608 

1,040 
720 
849 

1,000 
848 

538 
689 
637 
707 
775 
683 
664 
940 
900 
967 
832 

731 
892 
787 
547 
973 
761 
1,076 
961 

1,096 
664 

685 
705 
718 
1,049 
931 
741 
681 
761 
791 
656 

950 
971 
1,155 
870 
615 
861 
864 
696 
880 
738 

1,060 
652 

1,064 
666 
608 

1,056 
741 
851 

1,012 
854 

644 
691 
698 
757 
776 
684 
761 
942 
903 
969 
833 

405 

P) 

382 

291 

602 

436 

663 

369 

583 
279 

273 

8 

679 
634 
647 
606 
468 
321 
(') 

463 
619 
862 

(') 
252 
438 

(') 
479 

(') 

« 

527 

(') 

689 

288 

(') 

634 

294 

« 

696 

441 

252 

P) 

357 

332 

(») 

« 

368 

871 
689 
« 

692 

973 

870 

634 

1,132 

873 

1,249 

1,013 

1,097 
640 

639 
840 
815 
1,211 
1,071 
866 
772 
804 
719 
760 

1,019 

1,152 

1,323 

1,006 

525 

974 

960 

796 

977 

866 

1,222 
722 

1,220 
654 
685 

1,206 
818 
981 

1,161 

1,017 

586 
786 
711 
804 
930 
790 
747 

1,096 
984 

1,126 
936 

827 

975 

889 

620 

1,140 

878 

1,260 

1,112 

1,295 
779 

804 
840 
816 
1,240 
1,090 
859 
781 
845 
903 
761 

1,130 

1,158 

1,341 

1,007 

715 

1,013 

962 

803 

983 

866 

1,26Q 
734 

1,242 
763 
685 

1,232 
847 
984 

1,179 

1,029 

743 
789 
796 
874 
932 
791 
874 

1,098 
992 

1,128 
939 

426 

(') 

405 

300 

538 

491 

723 

432 

601 
297 

288 

(»> 

O 

649 

676 

644 

619 

496 

336 

« 

625 
662 
930 
(') 
261 
473 
« 
620 

685 
« 
639 
302 

m 

677 
309 
P) 
750 
446 

265 
(») 
385 
349 
P) 
P) 
396 
P) 
906 
732 
P) 

387 
389 
402 
291 
556 
445 
648 
488 

670 
365 

416 
357 
364 
698 
495 
443 
387 
450 
379 
399 

467 
590 
575 
544 
336 
524 
489 
423 
434 
468 

591 
319 
678 
436 
409 
561 
403 
495 
546 
547 

407 
423 
438 
389 
346 
376 
429 
609 
486 
638 
414 

419 
389 
406 
302 
558 
448 
661 
531 

700 
386 

461 
357 
364 
608 
497 
4»5 
386 
462 
416 
399 

508 
691 
580 
645 
366 
534 
489 
425 
436 
469 

601 
321 

684 
474 
408 
666 
408 
495 
649 
547 

440 
424 
464 
401 
347 
376 
470 
510 
490 
639 
413 

196 

"""166" 
180 
362 
269 
339 
142 

498 
179 

184 
(') 
(') 
370 
345 
250 
409 
248 
207 
P) 

177 
422 
345 
P) 
163 
292 
P) 
247 
P) 
P) 

293 

P> 

420 

244 

P) 

349 

186 

P) 

424 

324 

136 

P) 

207 

204 

(?) 

"""258' 
P) 
327 
302 
P) 

177 
367 
179 
125 
360 
218 
277 
385 

300 
205 

163 
263 
221 
272 
234 
206 
166 
187 
172 
190 

242 
316 
275 
271 
124 
186 
237 
170 
222 
208 

364 
162 
448 
158 
198 
263 
177 
248 
307 
362 

138 
230 

188 
195 
239 
170 
183 
276 
208 
289 
207 

209 
369 
181 
134 
362 
220 
280 
437 

359 
244 

195 
261 
221 
281 
237 
206 
168 
191 
217 
190 

274 
313 
278 
272 
158 
190 
237 
171 
227 
209 

371 
166 
459 
178 
197 
269 
183 
249 
312 
367 

172 
230 

208 
210 
240 
170 
204 
277 
208 
291 
206 

112 
P) 
137 
92 
233 
126 
165 
133 

145 
102 

89 
P) 

'""i63" 
161 
129 
78 
143 
77 
P) 

129 
448 
208 

P) 
68 
139 

P) 
95 

P) 

P) 

152 
P) 
216 
89 
P) 
153 
84 

197 
118 

72 
P) 
107 

90 
P) 

""i26" 

P) 
196 
149 

P) 

193 
425 
204 
134 
464 
260 
324 
456 

358 
230 

178 
345 
263 
332 
272 
239 
200 
204 
191 
215 

291 
399 
339 
320 
136 
213 
260 
183 
265 
252 

432 
184 
571 
168 
221 
319 
203 
298 
372 
447 

148 
270 
210 
233 
325 
207 
209 
341 
221 
346 
217 

234 
428 
207 
148 
469 
262 
327 
634 

469 
281 

223 
343 
263 
346 
277 
240 
204 
210 
256 
215 

334 
396 
344 
321 
185 
220 
260 
185 
272 
253 

460 
190 

587 
195 
219 
329 
211 
298 
380 
467 

196 
271 

235 
258 
326 
207 
240 
341 
222 
349 
219 

118 
P) 
163 
92 
257 
166 
188 
149 

143 
109 

92 
P) 

"""i82" 
176 
129 
63 
149 
79 
P) 

167 
491 
227 

«69 
152 

P) 
104 

P) 

P) 

166 
P) 

260 
93 
P) 

156 
95 
P) 

222 

118 

7S 
P) 
113 
92 

P) 

"""i38" 
P) 
219 
171 
P) 

121 
229 
130 
98 
187 
156 
200 
201 

210 
155 

128 
133 
129 
191 
172 
151 
106 
141 
114 
152 

148 
195 
176 
187 
89 
137 
187 
147 
146 
155 

209 
107 
254 
130 
153 
170 
128 
156 
194 
210 

109 
162 
132 
126 
132 
106 
122 
167 
172 
196 
186 

133 
229 
132 
99 
188 
159 
201 
217 

222 
176 

141 
133 
129 
195 
174 
162 
106 
143 
127 
152 

168 
196 
177 
187 
96 
139 
187 
148 
147 
166 

215 
108 
259 
139 
163 
171 
132 
157 
196 
210' 

122 
152 
142 
128 
132 
106 
131 
167 
175 
196 
177 

78 

Alaska 

36 

Arkansas 

94 

California- 

166 

74 

Connecticut 

85 
45 

District  of  Colmn- 
bia— 

161 

Florida 

81 

77 

Hawaii 

Idaho... 

126 

Indiana  . 

126 

129 

Kftnsa,*! 

123 

Kentucky 

116 

61 

Maine  .. 

P) 

Maryland 

60 

Massachusetts 

222 
164 

Minnesota 

P) 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

63 
94 

22 

Nevada... 

m 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

p) 

109 
P) 
118 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

67 

""""iso 

Oklahoma 

46 

Oregon. 

P) 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

123 

57 
P) 
88 

Texas 

84 

Utah 

P) 

Vermont 

76 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 

P) 
80 
34 

P) 

*  See  footnote  1,  table  10.  Some  averages,  particularly  for  Negro  workers, 
are  based  on  fewer  than  100  workers;  if  number  of  workers  in  tables  10  and 
11  is  less  than  2,500,  the  corresponding  number  in  sample  is  less  than  100. 


'  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 

•  Sample  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  contains  less  than  100 
Negro  workers  in  Stato, 
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Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  Most 
of  the  States  with  the  lowest  percentages  of  cov- 
ered workers  aged  50  or  over  were  in  the  South 
and  the  Southwest,  but  the  proportion  was  also 
low  in  North  Dakota,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii.  The  characteristics  of  the  State 
distributions  by  age  reflect  the  interaction  of  a 
variety  of  factors,  partly  demographic  and  partly 
economic. 


Average    Wages    and    Distribution    by    Wage 
Interval 

The  taxable  wages  received  by  workers  in  cov- 
ered employment  may  be  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
averages  and  on  the  basis  of  distributions  of  work- 
ers by  the  size  of  their  annual  wage  credits.  The 
average  wage  credit  for  all  covered  worlcers  in 
1940  was  approximately  $929,  representing  an 
increase  of  5  percent  over  the  average  for  1939, 


Table  13. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940,  in  1940  only,  and  in  1940  and  1  or 
more  previous  years,  and  amount  of  their  1940  taxable  wages,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Computed  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942;  wages  in  thousands] 


Male 

Female 

Age  group  2 

Total 

White  » 

Negro 

Total 

White    ' 

Negro 

Work- 
ers 3 

Ta.^- 

able 

wages* 

Work- 
ers' 

Tax- 
able 
wages  < 

Work- 
ers 3 

Tax- 
able 
wages  * 

Work- 
ers' 

Tax- 
able 
wages  < 

Work- 
ers 3 

Tax- 
able 
wages  < 

Work- 
ers' 

Ta-x- 

able 

wages' 

Work- 
ers 3 

Tax- 
able 
wages* 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940 

Total 

34, 202, 260 

$31,042,826 

24,741,600 

$25,917,694 

22, 736,  925 

$24,988,513 

2,004,675 

$929, 081  '9, 460, 650  $6, 126,  232 

9,079,626 

$6,019,542,381,025 

$106,690 

Under  20 

20-24  . 

2,869,926 

6,  258, 050 

6,693,425 

4,  734, 950 

3,793,076 

3,  226,  425 

2,612,600 

2, 072,  750 

1,430,900 

893, 900 

446,575 

231,125 

49,  550 

660,985 

3,  642,  272 
4,716,991 

4,  879.  688 
4,  377, 717 
3,  862,  570 
3,  213,  283 
2,483,379 
1,660,778 

970, 691 
447,  391 
229,  747 
28,335 

1,761,375 

3,936,075 

3,  895, 126 

3, 427,  360 

2,823,000 

2, 463, 475 

2,079,025 

1,  709,  550 

1,220,925 

775, 900 

397,600 

213,  650 

38,  660 

418.057 

2,469,693 

3,  761, 182 

4, 044,  869 

3,  728, 102 

3,  336. 438 

2.  853.  676 

2,  239.  462 

1.  513.  709 

894,  406 

416.906 

218,112 

24,206 

1,624,250 

3,600,776 

3,  642,  625 

3, 108,  800 

2,  673,  200 

2,239,226 

1,9.54.326 

1,  604,  576 

1,167,460 

738,  626 

380, 660 

206,275 

27,150 

400,849 

2, 376, 193 

3,611,026 

3, 882, 362 

3,  581,  825 

3, 199, 163 

2,764,506 

2, 177,  689 

1,477,369 

873, 997 

408,  296 

214,  677 

20,796 

137, 125 

335. 300 

352.  500 

318.  550 

249.800 

224.  250 

144.700 

104. 975 

63.476 

37,  276 

16, 960 

8.276 

11.  500 

17,  208|l,  098,  560 
93,400,2.321,975 

232,928 

1,072,679 

954,809 

834,828 

649,  615 

516, 132 

359,  708 

243,928 

337,069 

76,286 

31,486 

11,636 

4,129 

1,077,260 

2,  266, 100 

1,621,400 

1,  236,  660 

917, 176 

721, 725 

611,175 

349,  800 

202,626 

114, 160 

47,260 

17,026 

9,400 

231, 166 

1, 060, 894 

934,  226 

811,917 

631,619 

602, 068 

351,961 

239,466 

134,666 

75, 146 

31,013 

11,  556 

3,866 

21,300 

66.875 

76.900 

71.950 

52.900 

40.  225 

22,400 

13,400 

7,450 

3,850 

1,726 

560 

1,600 

1,773 
11,786 

26-29- 

160,167 

162,  607 

146,  277 

137,  285 

89,070 

61.863 

36.  360 

20,408 

7,610 

3,636 

3,411 

1.698.300 

1,307,600 

970, 076 

761,  960 

633,  576 

363.200 

209. 976 

118.000 

48, 975 

17,  575 

10,900 

20,584 

30-34  . 

22.  912 

36-39 

17,995 

40-44 

14,074 

45-49 

7,747 

60-54 

4,462 

65-69. 

2.402 

60-64 

1,140 

66-69- 

473 

70  and  over 

Unknown 

79 
264 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  only 

Total 

3, 834, 075 

$1,046,818 

2,468,675 

$803,  835 

2,189,375 

$766, 261 

279,200 

$37,  674 

1,365,600 

$242, 983 

1,  286, 850 

$235,419 

78.650 

$7,564 

Under  20 

20-24--- 

1,364,050 

749,  675 

394,  750 

319,800 

267, 425 

220,200 

173, 400 

136,  200 

97, 150 

61,  775 

33,  376 

23,475 

2,800 

178,  666 

160,048 

112,  440 

122,  848 

116,850 

104,  275 

84,626 

65. 622 

44, 413 

27,290 

16,  205 

13,  210 

434 

814,  625 

475,975 

246, 800 

198,  300 

168,625 

148,460 

125,  675 

104,760 

79,  625 

62, 926 

30, 026 

21,  476 

2,326 

114,  530 
113,  756 
83,678 
93, 679 
92,236 
84,  507 
72,010 
66, 838 
39,876 
26,082 
14,911 
12,477 
366 

746.775 

408, 975 

206,725 

168, 950 

146,600 

130, 650 

112,  975 

96,  575 

73,  250 

49,650 

27.976 

20.  376 

900 

109, 155 
105,  836 
77,  998 
88,810 
88,272 
81,240 
69, 732 
65,085 
38,563 
24,664 
14,  637 
12,  248 
222 

67,  850 

67,000 

39,075 

29, 360 

22,025 

17, 800 

12,700 

9,175 

6,375 

3,275 

2,060 

1,100 

1,425 

6,376 

7,921 

5,580 

4,869 

3,962 

3,268 

2,278 

1,764 

1,312 

619 

374 

229 

134 

539, 426 

273,700 

148,  960 

121,  800 

98,  800 

71,  750 

47,  726 

31,450 

17,  625 

8,860 

3,350 

2,000 

476 

64,026 

46,292 

28, 862 

29,169 

24, 615 

19,768 

12,  616 

8,784 

4,638 

2,208 

1,296 

733 

79 

527,425 

262,850 

134, 175 

110,  860 

89,  925 

66,950 

44,726 

29,  700 

16,  550 

8,500 

3,100 

1,875 

226 

63,234 

44,622 

27,368 

27,968 

23,643 

19, 196 

12.248 

8.661 

4,393 

2,151 

1,266 

722 

48 

12.000 

20.860 

14,  776 

10, 650 

8,875 

4,800 

3,000 

1,750 

975 

350 

250 

125 

250 

792 
1,669 

25-29 

1,494 

30-34 

1,202 

35-39 

972 

40-44--  

673 

45-49. 

368 

80-54 

223 

68-69.   . 

146 

60-64... 

67 

66-69.   . 

29 

70  and  over 

Unlaiown 

11 
31 

Worke 

rs  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  1  or  more  previo 

IS  years 

Total 

30,368,176 

$29,996,008 

22,273,026 

$26,113,760 

20,  547, 560 

$24,222,253 

1, 725, 475 

$891,607  8,095,160 

$4, 882, 248 

7, 792, 775 

$4,  784, 123 

302,375 

$98, 128 

Under  20 

20-24. 

1,805,875 

5,  508, 376 

8, 198,  675 

4,415,160 

3,525,650 

3, 005,  226 

2,439,200 

1,936,650 

1,  333, 760 

832, 126 

413, 200 

207,  660 

46,  760 

472,  429 

3, 382,  224 

4,603,651 

4, 756, 839 

4,  260,  867 

3,  748,  295 

3, 128, 667 

2,417,767 

1,606,365 

943,401 

431, 186 

216,  637 

27,901 

946,760 

3, 460, 100 

3,  649,  326 

3,  229, 050 

2,  654,  375 

2.316,025 

1, 953. 350 

1,604,800 

1,141,300 

722,975 

367,  576 

192,076 

36,325 

303,627 

2,  355, 837 

3.  677.  604 
3,  951,  ISO 
3, 636,  867 
3,261,931 
2,  781,  665 
2, 182,  613 
1,  473, 834 

869,  323 

400,994 

206, 636 

23,850 

877, 475 

3,191,800 

3,  335,  900 

2,939,860 

2,426,600 

2. 108.  675 

1,  821,  350 

1,  609, 000 

1,084,200 

688,976 

362, 676 

184,900 

26,  250 

291,694 

2,270,368 

3,533,026 

3,793,642 

3, 493,  553 

3,117,914 

2, 694. 773 

2, 122,  604 

1,438,796 

849, 433 

393,  758 

202,329 

20,  573 

69,  275 

268,300 

313,426 

289,  200 

227,  776 

206, 450 

132,000 

95,800 

57, 100 

34.000 

14, 900 

7,175 

10, 075 

11,832|    659,126 
85,479,2,048,275 

168,902 

1,026,387 

925, 947 

805, 669 

625,000 

496, 364 

347.092 

235. 144 

132,  531 

74,078 

30, 191 

10,902 

4,051 

549,825 

2,002,260 

1, 487.  226 

1, 124,  800 

827,  250 

664.776 

466,450 

320, 100 

186,976 

105,  650 

44,160 

16, 150 

9,175 

167,921 

1,016,272 

906.  8.67 

783.949 

607.976 

482.  863 

339,  713 

230,906 

130, 273 

72,  996 

29,747 

10,835 

3,817 

9,300 

46,026 

62, 126 

61,  300 

44,026 

36,426 

19,400 

11,650 

6,475 

3,600 

1,476 

426 

1,250 

981 
10,115 

26-29 

144,  677 

157.  638 

142,314 

134,017 

86,792 

60,109 

36. 038 

19,890 

7,236 

3,306 

3,277 

1,649,350 

1, 186, 100 

871,276 

690,  200 

485,850 

331,  760 

192, 450 

109, 160 

45, 625 

15,  575 

10,425 

19,090 

30-34.. 

21,710 

35-39 

17,024 

40-44 

13,801 

48-49. 

7.380 

60-84 

4,239 

65-59.  . 

2,268 

60-64 

1,083 

68-69    

444 

70  and  over 

Unknown. 

68 
233 

1  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 
a  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

8  Presented  to  last  di^it  for  convenience  In  summation;  figures  cannot  be 
taken  as  accurate  to  last  unit  given  because  data  computed  from  sample. 


*  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly 
from  sums  of  rounded  amounts.  Cents  dropped  in  tabulating  individual 
earnings. 

6  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
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10  percent  over  1938,  and  3  percent  over  1937 
(table  9).  The  1940  tabulation  excluded  about 
2.4  percent  of  estimated  total  workers  and  4.7 
percent  of  estimated  total  taxable  wages.  This 
exclusion  accoimts  for  the  difference  between  the 
average  wage  credit  of  $908  shown  by  the  1940 
tabulation  (table  12)  and  the  average  of  $929 
indicated  by  the  estimates  of  total  covered  em- 
ployment and  total  taxable  wages  in  1940  (table 
9)."  In  the  following  discussion,  the  taxable 
wages  shown  for  workers  in  the  groups  distin- 
guished by  sex,  race,  age,  and  other  characteristics 
have  been  computed  only  from  the  tabulated 
data.  These  averages  are  all  appreciably  lower 
than  averages  determined  by  the  estimates  of 
total  covered  employment  and  total  taxable 
wages,  but  the  difference  probably  does  not  affect 
to  any  material  extent  the  relation  of  the  averages 
for  the  different  groups  of  workers. 

When  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  are 
distributed  by  amount  of  such  wages,  23  percent 
of  the  total — the  largest  number  in  any  one  wage 
interval — are  found  to  have  received  less  than  $200 
(table  15).     With  a  single  minor  exception,  the 

^*  Similar  differences  exist  between  tabulated  and  adjusted  data  in  previous 

years. 


number  of  workers  in  each  interval  up  to  $3,000 
declined  as  the  wages  determining  the  iuterval 
increased  (chart  4).  Of  all  covered  workers  in 
1940,  43  percent  received  less  than  $600  in  taxable 
wages  and  62  percent  received  less  than  $1,000. 
Only  11  percent  received  $2,000  or  more,  and 
only  3  percent  received  $3,000  or  more. 

Taxable  Wages  by  Sex  and  Race 

The  average  wage  credit  of  covered  women 
workers  in  1940  was  $542,  in  comparison  with 
$1,048  for  men  (table  14).  As  in  previous  years 
for  which  tabulations  have  been  made,  the  aver- 
age for  women  was  but  httle  more  than  half  that 
for  male  workers.  The  1940  average  of  $434  for 
Negroes  was  less  than  half  the  average  of  $943 
for  white  workers;  the  1939  ratio  was  similar. 

For  women  workers,  average  wage  credits  in 
1940  v/ere  highest  in  New  Y^ork,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Cahfornia,  and 
Khode  Island.  The  lowest  averages  for  women 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  in  Arkansas, 
New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Utah,  Florida,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Vermont,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama. 


Chart  4. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  all  uorkers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and 
of  uorkers  with  some  taxable  wages  in  all  4  quarters  of  1940,  by  amount  of  wages  ' 


25 


ALL  WORKERS 

PERCENT 

15  10 


AMOUNT   OF 

4-QUARTER   WORKERS 

TAXABLE 

PERCENT 

WAGES          0 

5                           10 

15 


1  See  table  21. 

46S423— 42- 
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Though  in  absolute  amount  the  average  wage 
credits  of  women  were  generally  low  in  the  South, 
they  were  relatively  high  in  many  southern  States 
when  compared  with  the  averages  for  men  in 
those  States.  This  difference  was  due  mainly  to 
the  relatively  high  proportion  of  Negro  men 
among  the  workers  in  covered  employment  in 
the  South,  a  factor  which  lowered  the  average 
for  men.  The  averages  for  all  women  in  1940 
were  also  high  in  relation  to  the  averages  for  men 
in   the  District  of  Columbia,   New  York,  New 

Table  14. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average 
taxable  wage  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940, 
in  1940  only,  and  in  1940  and  1  or  more  previous  years, 
by  age  group,  sex,  and  race  ' 

[Data  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942] 


Age  group ' 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Whites 

Negro 

Total 

White  3 

Negro 

Total 

White'  Negro 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940 

Total. 

$908 

$943 

$434 

$1,048 

$1,099 

$463 

$512 

$553 

$277 

Under  20... 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

65-69 

60-64 

66-69 

70  and  over. 

228 

666 

843 

1,031 

1,164 

1,194 

1,230 

1,198 

1,154 

1,086 

1,002 

994 

234 
587 
880 
1,081 
1,207 
1,250 
1,274 
1,237 
1,186 
1,113 
1,027 
1,017 

120 
262 
398 
475 
543 
672 
679 
660 
546 
624 
433 
409 

237 
627 
966 
1,180 
1,321 
1,354 
1,373 
1,310 
1,240 
1,153 
1,046 
1,021 

247 
660 
1,019 
1,249 
1,392 
1,429 
1,429 
1,357 
1,276 
1,183 
1.073 
1,045 

126 
279 
426 
610 
686 
612 
616 
689 
673 
648 
449 
427 

212 
462 
662 
638 
670 
677 
674 
672 
663 
646 
643 
662 

215 
470 
676 
657 
689 
696 
689 
685 
665 
658 
656 
679 

83 
176 
268 
318 
340 
350 
346 
333 
322 
290 
274 
144 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1040  only 

Total. 

Under  20... 

20-24.. 

26-29 

30-34. 

35-39_ 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

65-69 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and  over. 

$273 

$288 

$126 

$326 

$350 

$135 

$178 

$183 

$96 

132 
213 
286 
384 
437 
474 
488 
482 
457 
442 
486 
663 

135 
227 
309 
417 
473 
608 
620 
608 
478 
459 
609 
683 

77 
109 
131 
152 
160 
170 
169 
181 
198 
169 
176 
196 

141 
239 
340 
472 
647 
569 
573 
543 
501 
474 
497 
681 

146 
269 
377 
526 
602 
622 
617 
676 
526 
496 
620 
601 

79 
118 
143 
166 
180 
184 
179 
191 
206 
168 
182 
208 

119 
169 
194 
240 
249 
276 
264 
279 
269 
249 
386 
367 

120 
176 
204 
252 
203 
287 
274 
288 
265 
253 
408 
386 

66 
80 
101 
113 
109 
119 
123 
127 
148 
163 
116 
92 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  1  or  more  previous 
years 

Total. 

$988 

$1,024 

$488 

$1, 128 

$1, 179 

$517 

$603 

$614 

$325 

Under  20-.  _ 

20-24. 

25-29 

30-34.. 

36-39 

40-44 

46-49. 

60-64.. 

65-69 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and  over. 

314 
614 
886 
1,077 
1,209 
1,247 
1,283 
1,248 
1,204 
1,134 
1,044 
1,043 

322 
633 
921 
1,126 
1,261 
1,303 
1,326 
1,287 
1,235 
1,181 
1,067 
1,060 

163 
304 
436 
612 
686 
610 
622 
699 
687 
659 
469 
444 

321 

681 
1,008 
1,224 
1,370 
1,405 
1,424 
1,300 
1,291 
1,202 
1,091 
1,071 

332 
711 
1,069 
1,290 
1,440 
1,479 
1,480 
1,407 
1,327 
1.233 
1,116 
1,094 

171 
319 
461 
546 
625 
649 
668 
627 
614 
685 
486 
461 

302 
601 
698 
679 
717 
719 
714 
709 
689 
679 
662 
700 

305 
608 
610 
697 
736 
737 
728 
721 
700 
691 
674 
715 

105 
220 
307 
354 
387 
381 
380 
364 
349 
309 
301 
169 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  10.  Some  averages  are  based  on  fewer  than  100 
workers;  if  number  of  workers  in  table  13  is  less  than  2,600,  the  corresponding 
number  in  sample  is  less  than  lOO. 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

•  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 


Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  some  of  the  West 
North  Central  States.  The  averages  for  women 
were  low  in  relation  to  those  for  male  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  several  of  the  chief  manufac- 
turing States,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  region, 
some  Mountain  States,  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Of  the  women  employed  in  covered  industry  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  60  percent  received  less 
than  $600  in  taxable  wages,  in  comparison  with  37 
percent  of  the  men;  and  85  percent  of  the  women 
received  less  than  $1,000,  in  comparison  with  53 
percent  of  the  men  (table  15).  Only  1  percent  of 
the  women  workers  received  $2,000  or  more  in 
taxable  wages,  as  against  14  percent  of  the  men. 

The  average  wage  credits  of  Negro  workers  in 
1940  were  highest  in  the  States  in  which  consider- 
able nimibers  of  Negroes  are  employed  in  the 
metallurgical  industries  or  in  mining,  as  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  (table 
12).  They  were  also  high  ui  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Taxable  wages  of  Negroes  were  low  in  all  the 
States  of  the  South.  In  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
and  Arkansas,  however,  they  were  relatively  high 
as  compared  with  the  averages  for  white  workers. 

Of  Negro  covered  workers  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  71  percent  received  less  than  $600  in  tax- 
able wages,  as  against  41  percent  of  the  white 
workers;  89  percent  of  the  Negroes  received  less 
than  $1,000,  in  comparison  with  60  percent  of  the 
white  workers  (tables  16  and  17).  The  proportion 
of  white  workers  receiving  $2,000  or  more  in  tax- 
able wages  in  1940  was  11  percent,  while  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  Negroes  was  negligible. 

Taxable  Wages  by  Age 

The  per  capita  wage  credits  of  workers  in  the 
various  age  groups  in  1940  showed  the  same  pat- 
tern as  in  previous  years  (table  14).  The  average 
for  workers  under  age  20  was  $228.  It  was  $566 
for  the  age  group  20-24,  $843  for  the  age  group 
25-29,  and  $1,031  for  the  age  group  30-34 
(chart  5).  From  that  point  there  was  a  much  more 
gradual  rise  to  the  highest  average  of  $1,230  for 
the  age  group  45-49.  The  averages  then  declined 
gradually  to  $1,002  for  the  age  group  65-69  and  to 
$994  for  the  group  aged  70  and  over.  The  1940 
data  confirm  the  impression  derived  from  earher 
tabulations  that,  with  advancing  age,  the  propor- 
tion of  skilled  and  experienced  workers  increases. 

Workers  receiving  less  than  $200  in  wage  credits 
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!in  1940  represented  61  percent  of  the  age  group 
■'under  20  and  31  percent  of  the  age  group  under 
■  30,  but  only  17  percent  of  the  workers  aged  50 
and  over   (table   15).     The  proportion  receiving 
■-  less  than  $200  was  a  little  higher,  however,  among 
workers  aged  60  and  over  than  among  those  in  the 
age  group  50-59.     The  proportion  of  workers  re- 
ceiving less  than  $600  was  90  percent  for  the 
age  group  under  20,  57  percent  for  those  under 
age  30,  and  33  percent  for  the  workers  aged  50  and 
over.     The  proportion  receiving  $2,000  or  more, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  a  negligible  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  for  the  age  group  imder  20  to 
2  percent  for  the  groups  under  age  30,  and  to  18 
percent  for  the  workers  aged  50  and  over. 

,The  average  taxable  wages  of  the  male  workers 
and  of  the  white  workers  in  the  various  age  groups 
in  1940  were  higher  than  the  respective  averages 
for  all  workers,  but  the  patterns  of  increase  and 
decrease  were  almost  the  same  (table  14).  The 
highest  average  for  any  age  group  of  female  workers 
in  1940,  on  the  other  hand,  was  $677  for  women 
aged  40-44.  From  that  point  the  averages  for 
women  declined  even  more  gradually  than  the 


averages  for  male  workers  to  $643  for  ages  65-69. 
For  women  aged  70  and  over  the  average  was  $662. 

The  average  wage  credits  of  women  compared 
most  favorably  with  those  of  men  in  the  age  group 
under  20  and  least  favorably  in  the  age  classes 
35-49.  From  the  latter  point  there  was  not  much 
change  with  advancing  age,  though  the  averages 
for  women  were  somewhat  higher  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  average  for  men  at  age  65  and  over 
than  they  were  in  the  ages  30-64. 

The  average  wage  credits  for  Negroes  ia  1940 
were  highest  for  the  age  group  45-49,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  white  workers  (table  14).  The 
relation  of  the  averages  for  Negroes  to  the  aver- 
ages for  white  workers  varied  little  with  age. 

State  Distributions  by  Wage  Interval 

When  employees  with  1940  wage  credits  in 
each  State  are  distributed  by  intervals  of  taxable 
wages  (table  19),  it  is  foimd  that  the  7  States  " 
with  the  highest  percentages  of  workers  in  the 
intervals  imder  $1,000  were   all  in   the  South. 

••  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee. 


Chart  5. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  taxable  wage  of  all  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940^and  of 
workers  with  some  taxable  wages  in  all  4  quarters  of  1940,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race  * 
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Furthermore,    taking   the   20   States ''   with   the 
highest  percentages  in  these  lower  intervals,  it  is 

"  Alabama,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  the  7  States  listed  in  footnote  15. 


found  that  19  were  in  the  South,  the  Southwest, 
northern    New   England,    and    the   West   North 
Central  region,  all  largely  agricultural  areas. 
A  second  group  of  States  had  relatively  high 


Table  15. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940,  by 

amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  sex  and  age  group  ' 

IData  from  4-perceut  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


Amount  of  taxable 


Total 


Age  group  ' 


Under 
20 


36-39 


50-54 


65-69 


Total. 

$1-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199.. 
1,200-1,399.. 
1,400-1,599.. 
1,600-1,799.. 
1,800-1,999.- 

2,000-2,199.. 
2,200-2,399.. 
2,400-2,699.. 
2,600-2,799.. 
2,800-2,999.. 

3,000 


Total. 

$1-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199.., 
1,200-1,399... 
1,400-1,599... 
1,600-1,799... 
1,800-1,999. . 

2,000-2,199-.- 
2,200-2,399... 
2,400-2,599... 
2,600-2,799... 
2,800-2,999... 

3,000.. 


Total.. 

$1-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199---. 
1,200-1,399.... 
1,400-1,599.... 
1,600-1,799.... 
1,800-1,999.... 

2,000-2,199.... 
2,200-2,399... 
2,400-2,999.... 
3,000 


Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.8 

61.4 

27.9 

19.3 

16.4 

15.7 

16.8 

14.9 

16.7 

16.5 

10.8 

18.1 

15.2 

10.7 

8.9 

8,0 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

8.3 

9.6 

10.1 

14.0 

10.4 

8.5 

7.9 

7.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

10.2 

6.2 

14.4 

11.7 

9.9 

8.8 

8.7 

8.3 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

2.8 

11.4 

10.8 

9.1 

8.1 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

8.2 

7.4 

.9 

7.4 

9.5 

8.9 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

6.6 

.3 

4.4 

8.6 

8.2 

7.7 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

8.0 

6.5 

.1 

2.5 

6.5 

7.4 

7.2 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

4.3 

.1 

1.4 

4.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.8 

6.1 

5.7 

5.5 

3.6 

(») 

.7 

3.2 

5.0 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

2.5 

(») 

.3 

1.9 

3.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

3.6 

1.7 

e 

.2 

1.1 

2.2 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

2.9 

2.4 

1.3 

0 

.1 

.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

1.0 

(') 

m 

.4 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

.7 

W 

(') 

.3 

.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

3.3 

(') 

.1 

.6 

2.4 

5.1 

6.7 

7.8 

7.5 

7.2 

100.0 

100.0 

17.6 

19.8 

9.1 

10.6 

8.2 

8.5 

9.4 

9.9 

8.7 

8.7 

8.0 

8.1 

7.8 

8.0 

6.6 

5.7 

4.7 

3.9 

4.4 

3.6 

3.1 

2.4 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

6.6 

6.1 

Male 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19.5 

60.4 

26.2 

16.0 

13.5 

12.7 

13.1 

12.7 

13.6 

14.8 

16.2 

19.1 

9.4 

18  7 

14.5 

9.2 

7.3 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

8.4 

9.9 

7.9 

9.9 

12.5 

8.6 

6.8 

6.1 

5.7 

5.7 

6.3 

6.6 

7.3 

7.8 

8.4 

6.0 

12.7 

9.7 

8.0 

6.9 

6.7 

6.3 

7.0 

7.4 

8.2 

9.0 

8.0 

3.0 

11.2 

10.0 

8.0 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

7.0 

7.7 

8.4 

8.6 

7.9 

1.2 

8.8 

10.1 

8.9 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

8.4 

8.4 

7.7 

.5 

6.2 

10.2 

9.0 

8.1 

7.7 

8.0 

8.2 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

6,9 

.2 

3.8 

8.6 

8.8 

8.3 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.2 

6.2 

5.6 

.1 

2.1 

6.2 

7.6 

7.5 

6.9 

7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.3 

4.1 

4.7 

(') 

1.0 

4.5 

6.6 

7.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

4.9 

3.9 

3.4 

(') 

.5 

2.7 

4.6 

5.5 

6.2 

6.0 

4.7 

4.0 

3.4 

2.6 

2.3 

CT 

.2 

1.6 

3.0 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.7 

0 

.1 

.9 

2.1 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

(') 

.1 

.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

.9 

0 

(=) 

.4 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

.8 

4.5 

(') 

.1 

.9 

3.3 

6.6 

8.6 

9.6 

8.9 

8.2 

7.3 

6.7 

Female 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

31.0 

62.9 

31.1 

26.5 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.0 

24.7 

26.7 

25.6 

26.6 

14.4 

17.3 

16.3 

14.0 

13.0 

12.3 

12.5 

12.7 

12.8 

13.4 

13.5 

15.1 

14.1 

10.4 

16.6 

14.5 

13.0 

13.3 

13.4 

14.0 

14.0 

13.4 

14.0 

14.3 

14.9 

6.6 

17.4 

16.4 

18.0 

14.3 

15.1 

15.9 

15.8 

16.5 

17.2 

16.4 

10.6 

2.3 

11.6 

12.6 

11.8 

11.3 

11.1 

U.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.9 

10.0 

6.3 

.4 

5.0 

8.1 

8.9 

8.1 

7.5 

6.8 

6.5 

6.5 

5.8 

6.0 

3.7 

(') 

1.4 

4.6 

6.1 

6.3 

5.4 

4.9 

4.9 

4.2 

3.8 

3.6 

2.1 

(') 

.4 

2.0 

3.8 

4.0 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.0 

(') 

.1 

.6 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.9 

.  / 

(') 

CT 

.3 

.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

.4 

0 

(.') 

.1 

.4 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.2 

0 

« 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.3 

CT 

(') 

.1 

.3 

.6 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.3 

« 

(») 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.7 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

I  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 
s  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 


3  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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percentages  of  workers  in  the  higher  wage  intervals 
of  $2,000  and  over.  This  group  included  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois — three  States 
embracing    large    metropolitan    areas — and    the 


District  of  Columbia,  which  consists  of  a  single 
large  city.  Michigan,  Ohio,  California,  Alaska, 
and  Connecticut  also  had  relatively  large  numbers 
of  workers  in  the  higher  wage  intervals.     With  the 


Table  16. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  white  '  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940, 

by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  sex  and  age  group  ^ 

[Data  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


Amount  of  taxable 
wages 


Total 


Age  group ' 


Under 
20 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


60-64 


65-69 


70  and 
over 


100.0 


21.3 
10.3 
9.4 
10.1 


5.8 
4.6 
3.8 

2.7 
1.9 


100.0 


30.2 
14.1 
14.1 
15.1 
10.9 

6.5 
3.9 
2.2 
1.1 
.7 

.4 
.2 
.3 
.3 


Total 


100.0 


60.3 
18.4 
10.5 
6.5 


(') 

m 

0 


100.0 


25.9 
14.8 
14.2 
14.9 
12.0 

7.8 
4.7 
2.7 
1.4 
.7 

.4 
.2 
.1 
.1 


10.0 
11.7 
11.1 

10.0 
9.0 
7.0 
4.9 
3.5 

2.0 
1.1 
.7 
.4 
.3 


100.0 


16.2 
8.1 
7.9 
9.6 
9.2 


7.9 
6.4 
6.4 

3.7 
2.4 
1.7 
1.3 


14.5 
7.3 
7.4 


7.7 
7.9 
7.6 
6.6 
6.0 

4.6 
3.2 
2.4 
1.8 
1.3 


100.0 


14.3 

7.4 
7.0 
8.3 
7.6 

7.3 
7.4 
7.1 
6.2 
5.9 

4.5 
3.4 
2.6 
2.2 
1.6 


100.0 


14.0 
7.4 
6.9 
8.0 
7.4 

7.2 
7.5 
7.1 
6.4 
5.8 

4.4 
3.4 
2.6 
2.1 
1.5 


100.0 


14.3 
7.6 
7.3 
8.3 

7.7 

7.5 
7.8 
7.3 
6.0 
6.6 

4.2 
3.0 
2.3 
1.8 
1.4 


15.6 
8.0 
7.4 


7.6 
8.1 
7.2 
6.7 
5.1 

3.7 
2.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.3 

7.5 


7.9 
9.3 
8.7 

8.1 
8.0 
6.7 
4.9 
4.6 

3.2 
2.2 

1.7 
1.4 
1.0 

6.8 


Male 


Female 


100.0 


62.4 
17.4 
10.6 
6.7 
2.4 


« 

W 

0 
0 

W 
(') 


100.0 


29.9 
16.3 
16.9 
17.8 
11.8 

5.2 

1.6 

.4 

.1 

W 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 


100.0 


26.2 
13.7 
14.6 
16.7 
13.1 

8.5 
4.8 
2.1 


100.0 


23.6 
12.6 
12.7 
15.2 
12.2 

9.3 
6.4 
4.0 
1.9 
1.0 

.6 
.2 


100.0 


23.5 
11.8 
13.1 
14.3 
11.7 

8.5 
6.7 
4.3 
2.3 
1.6 


100.0 


23.7 
11.9 
13.2 
15.1 
11.5 

7.8 
5.7 
3.9 
2.4 
1.6 

1.0 
.5 


100.0 


23.2 
12.3 
13.8 
16.1 
11.5 

7.0 
6.1 
3.6 
2.2 
1.8 


100.0 


23.7 
12.4 
14.1 
15.9 
11.4 

6.7 
5.0 
3.4 
1.9 
1.7 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 


100.0 


24.9 
13.2 
13.5 
16.6 
11.0 

6.7 
4.3 
2.7 
1.4 
1.7 


1.1 
1.2 


100.0 


24.8 
13.4 
13.9 
17.6 
11.1 

6.0 
3.9 
2.5 
1.2 
1.7 


100.0 


19.0 
10.2 
8.4 
9.8 
8.8 


8.1 
5.9 
4.0 
3.8 

2.5 
1.6 
1.4 
1.1 

.7 

6.4 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

17.7 

68.9 

23.6 

14.3 

11.7 

11.1 

11.3 

11.6 

12.2 

14.0 

15.3 

18.2 

8.8 

19.0 

13.9 

8.2 

6.4 

5.7 

6.9 

6  1 

6.5 

7.1 

8.2 

9.6 

7.5 

10.4 

12.4 

7.8 

6.0 

5.3 

5.0 

5.1 

6.8 

6.3 

7.0 

7.6 

8.1 

6.3 

13.2 

9.4 

7.3 

6.2 

6.1 

5.8 

6.7 

7.2 

8.0 

8.9 

8.1 

3.2 

12.0 

10.2 

7.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.6 

8.3 

8.6 

8.1 

1.3 

9.6 

10.8 

9.2 

7.4 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

8.4 

8.6 

8.1 

.6 

6.7 

10.9 

9.5 

8.4 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

7.3 

.2 

4.1 

9.2 

9.5 

8.8 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.0 

7.4 

6.4 

5.9 

.1 

2.3 

6.8 

8.3 

8.0 

7.4 

7.4 

6.9 

6.4 

5.5 

4.2 

5.1 

(.<) 

1.1 

4.9 

7.1 

7.7 

7.3 

6.9 

6  3 

5.7 

5.0 

4.0 

3.7 

(') 

.6 

2.9 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.2 

3.6 

2.8 

2.5 

W 

.3 

1.6 

3.3 

4.1 

4.3 

4.1 

3.6 

2.9 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

0 

.1 

1.0 

2.3 

3.2 

3.4 

3.1 

2.7 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

1.4 

(<) 

.1 

.6 

1.7 

2.4 

2.8 

2.6 

2.2 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

0 

(') 

.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

.8 

4.8 

(') 

.1 

1.0 

3.6 

7.3 

9.6 

10.3 

9.5 

8.6 

7.7 

7.0 

100.0 


24.1 
16.1 
14.6 
16.6 
10.1 

6.2 
3.6 
2.2 
2.0 
1.4 


.6 
1.0 
1.8 


100.0 


18.2 
11.6 

9.4 
10.1 

9.3 

8.2 
7.3 
6.6 
3.4 
2.9 

1.8 
l.S 
1.4 
.9 


7.7 


100.0 


17.3 
11.2 
8.9 
9.8 
9.3 

8.4 
7.6 
6.0 
3.6 
3.1 

1.9 
1.6 
1.6 
1.0 


8.0 


lOO.O 


24.9 
16.9 
15.7 
13.4 
9.3 

6.6 
4.4 
1.8 
.6 
1.2 

.4 
1.3 

.9 
4.0 


•  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
'  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 


'  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 
*  Less  than  0.06  percent. 
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exception  of  Alaska,  all  these  States  were  also 
among  those  with  comparatively  small  percentages 
of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  intervals. 

Taxable  Wages  of  New  Workers 

The  average  wage  credit  of  the  workers  who 
held  their  first  covered  jobs  in  1940  was  $273. 
Nearly  89  percent  of  these  employees  received  less 
than  $600,  and  93  percent  received  less  than 
$1,000  (table  18).  The  proportion  of  newworkers 
receiving  $2,000  or  more  was  only  2  percent. 
The  averages  for  the  workers  who  obtained  their 
first  covered  jobs  in  1940  were  highest  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  States  of  the  Northeast 
and  Middle  West,  and  lowest  in  the  South  and  the 
West  North  Central  States  (table  12)." 

"  states  with  highest  averages:  New  York,  Delaware,  Alaska,  California, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Wisconsin.  States  with  lowest  averages:  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  North  CaroUna,  New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Vermont,  and  Louisiana. 


Number  of  Quarters  in  Covered  Employment 

The  only  method  by  which  the  duration  of 
covered  employment  can  be  measured  from  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insm-ance  records  is  by 
determining  the  number  of  quarters  in  which 
taxable  wages  are  received  by  individual  workers 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Such  information  was 
tabulated  for  1940  and  1938,  but  not  for  1939. 
Despite  limitations,  these  data  on  quarters  of 
employment  throw  light  on  the  relation  between 
average  taxable  wages  and  the  periods  of  service 
for  which  they  were  paid. 

Of  aU  workers  who  received  taxable  wages  in 
1940,  14  percent  had  covered  employment  in  1 
quarter  only,  12  percent  were  employed  in  2 
quarters,  16  percent  had  employment  in  3  quarters, 
and  58  percent  were  employed  in  all  4  quarters 
of  the  year  (table  20).  In  1938,  a  year  of  busi- 
ness recession,  the  proportions  employed  in  only 


Table  17. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  I\egro  workers  with  taxable  vcages  in  1940, 

by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  sex  and  age  group  ' 


[Data  from  4-peroent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 

Amount  of  taxable 
wages 

Total 

Age  group  ' 

Under 
20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

46-49 

60-64 

65-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70  and 
over 

Total 

Total    . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

40.5 

17.0 

13.6 

11.2 

6.5 

4.2 

3.1 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

80.3 

13.6 

4.1 

1.3 

.4 
.1 
.1 

(») 

(') 

« 

65.0 

20.4 

12.4 

6.9 

2.8 

1.3 

.7 

.3 

.1 

.1 

39.3 

19.6 

15.9 

11.7 

6.3 

3.2 

2.2 

1.1 

.4 

.3 

33.5 

17.2 

15.8 

13.9 

8.1 

4.8 

3.1 

1.8 

1.0 

.8 

30.8 

16.7 

14.0 

14.3 

8.8 

6.8 

4.4 

3.1 

1.5 

1.6 

29.9 

15.4 

13.6 

13.3 

8.8 

6.3 

5.0 

3.7 

1.9 

2.2 

30.2 
14.4 
13.9 
13.0 
8.0 
7.0 
5.4 
3.6 
2.4 
2.1 

33.4 

13.9 

12.8 

12.4 

8.2 

6.4 

5.2 

3.6 

1.9 

2.3 

34.8 

13.9 

11.4 

11.6 

8.7 

6.8 

6.9 

3.7 

1.6 

1.6 

36.1 

13.3 

12.6 

11.6 

9.4 

7.1 

4.0 

2.9 

1.3 

1.8 

40.6 

16.5 

12.4 

11.4 

7.8 

3.7 

4.3 

1.5 

1.1 

.7 

42.1 

200-399 

18.7 

400-599 - 

9.9 

600-799 

11.6 

800-999 

7.4 

1,000-1,199 

4.8 

1,200-1,399 

3.7 

1,400-1,599 

.6 

1,600-1,799 

.6 

1,800-3,000 

.6 

Male 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

38.6 

16.4 

13.4 

11.4 

7.1 

4.8 

3.6 

2.3 

1.2 

1.2 

79.1 

14.4 

4.3 

1.6 

.4 

.1 

.1 

« 

(») 

62.4 

20.8 

13.2 

7.6 

3.2 

1.6 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.1 

36.4 

19.1 

16.6 

12.2 

7.1 

3.8 

2.6 

1.4 

.6 

.4 

31.3 

16.3 

16.6 

14.4 

8.8 

6.6 

3.8 

2.2 

1.2 

.9 

28.4 

14.6 

13.6 

14.3 

9.5 

6.8 

6.3 

3.7 

1.9 

1.9 

28.1 
14.2 
12.9 
13.1 
9.6 
7.2 
6.8 
4.4 
2.2 
2.5 

28.8 
13.2 
13.0 
13.1 
8.6 
7.8 
6.2 
4.1 
2.8 
2.4 

32.2 
12.7 
12.7 
12.2 
8.7 
7.1 
5.8 
3.9 
2.1 
2.6 

33.1 
13.6 
11.3 
11.6 
9.1 
7.6 
6.4 
4.1 
1.7 
1.8 

34.6 

12.8 

12.1 

11.9 

9.9 

7.7 

4.4 

3.2 

1.4 

2.0 

39.1 
16.5 
13.0 
11.4 
7.8 
4.0 
4.7 
1.6 
1.2 
.7 

40.2 

200-399 --- 

18.1 

400-699            

10.6 

600-799 

12.4 

800-999 

7.9 

1,000-1,199 

5.1 

1,200-1,399 

3.9 

1,40(W,599 

.6 

1,600-1,799 

.6 

1,800-3,000    .    . 

.6 

Female 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

61.4 

20.2 

13.7 

9.9 

4.8 

88.0 

8.7 

2.7 

.5 

.1 

68.5 

18.3 

8.3 

3.7 

1.2 

61.8 
21.6 
13.4 
9.4 
3.8 

43.6 
21.4 
17.2 
11.7 
6.2 

41.6 
20.7 
16.4 
14.4 
7.0 

39.4 
22.2 
17.0 
14.6 
6.9 

38.8 
22.0 
19.1 
12.7 
7.4 

42.4 
22.9 
14.0 
13.8 
6.9 

49.4 
17.4 
11.7 
13.1 
8.4 

60.0 
18.2 
16.9 
8.4 
6.6 

66.6 
15.9 

7.2 
11.6 

8.7 

72.7 

200-399 

27.3 

400-599 

0 

600-799 

0 

800-3,000 

0 

>  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 


1  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 


■  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


1  or  2  quarters  were  almost  the  same  as  in  1940, 
a  year  of  relatively  high  industrial  activity. 

Of  the  workers  who  received  less  than  $200  in 
wage  credits  in  1940,  only  5  percent  were  employed 
in  every  quarter  (table  21).  For  workers  receiving 
$200-$399,  the  proportion  with  employment  in  4 
quarters  was  28  percent;  for  those  receiving 
$400-$599,  54  percent;  and  for  those  receiving 
$800-$999,  82  percent.  Of  the  workers  who 
received  $1,400-$1,599  in  1940,  93  percent  had 
employment   in    every    quarter   of    1940.     From 

Table  18. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage 
distribution  of  ivorkers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940 
only,  by  amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  age,  sex,  and 
race  group  ' 

[Data  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


Amount  of 

Total 

Age  group » 

taxable 
wages 

Under 
20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40^4 

45  and 
over 

Total.  __ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

66.3 

15.6 

6.5 

3.1 

1.8 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

.6 

1.3 

.9 

77.5 

15.3 

6.0 

1.6 

.4 

.2 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 
0 

(') 

65.4 

17.7 

8.2 

4.0 

2.1 

1.3 

.  7 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(') 

62.3 
15.9 
7.5 
4.2 
2.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 
.9 
.6 
.6 
.1 

68.9 
16.0 
6.7 
4.0 
2.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 
2.4 
.6 

57.6 
14.6 
7.0 
3.6 
2.4 
1.9 
2.3 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
4.1 
1.6 

66.3 
14.1 
6.7 
4.0 
3.0 
2.3 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 
1.4 
4.1 
2.7 

55  6 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400-1,599 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000 

14.9 
7.2 
4.1 
2.8 
2.3 
1.9 
1.7 
1.0 
1.2 
3.4 
3.9 

White  male  '. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

60.2 

16.6 

7.6 

4.1 

2.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

.9 

2.1 

1.6 

74.9 

16.3 

6.8 

2.0 

.6 

.3 

.1 

w 
(*) 
(') 

0 
0 

58.9 

19.1 

9.7 

5.4 

3.0 

1.8 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.2 

n 

52.6 

17.7 

9.1 

5.9 

3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

.9 

1.1 

■? 

49.3 
14.8 
7.8 
6.4 
3.6 
2.5 
2.8 
2.7 
2.8 
2.8 
4.4 
1.1 

48.1 
14.7 
7.9 
4.7 
3.1 
2.3 
2.4 
2.0 
2.1 
2.7 
7.1 
2.9 

47.6 
14.6 
7.6 
6.2 
3.6 
3.0 
2.4 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
6.4 
4.3 

60.4 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999... 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400-1,599 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000- 

15,5 
7.9 
4.6 
3.0 
2.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.1 
1.4 
4.4 
5.3 

White  female  ^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-3,000- 

73.0 
15.2 
6.6 
2.0 
4.3 

79.2 

16.0 

4.3 

1.2 

.3 

70.2 
17.1 
7.2 
2.8 
2.7 

70.8 
14.6 
6.0 
2.5 
6.2 

67.2 
16.3 
5.6 
2.4 
9.6 

67.7 
13.8 
6.4 
2.3 
9.8 

66.9 
14.0 
6.5 
2.4 
11.2 

66.9 
13.9 
6.6 
2.8 
10.8 

Negro  male— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199... 

79.8 
12.1 
4.2 
3.9 

89.9 

7.8 

1.7 

.6 

80.4 

13.6 

4.6 

1.6 

77.9 
12.7 
6.6 
3.8 

73.5 
14.7 
5.9 
6.9 

70.9 
16.7 
6.1 
7.3 

75.2 
11.8 
4.9 
8.1 

74,8 

200-399 

400-599 

600-3,000 

11.6 
4.8 
8.8 

Negro  female. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

$1-199... 

85.6 
10.9 
2.4 
1.2 

92.7 

6.4 

1.7 

.2 

89.7 

8.8 

1.1 

.4 

83.9 

12.0 

2.9 

1.2 

80.5 
14.8 
3.5 
1.2 

82.0 

13.8 

2.6 

1.7 

80.3 
13.0 
3.1 
3.6 

79.0 

200-399 

400-599 

600-3,000 

13.2 
3,9 
3,9 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 

"  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

'  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro, 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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that  point  the  proportions  changed  very  little  as 
wages  increased,  except  that  only  60  percent  of 
the  workers  who  received  the  maximum  of  $3,000 
in  taxable  wages  had  employment  reported  for  all 
4  quarters.  Presumably  a  far  larger  proportion 
had  a  full  year  of  employment,  since  the  whole 
taxable  portion  of  the  wages  of  many  continuously 
employed  workers  who  receive  $3,000  or  more  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  reported  in  their  employers' 
retiu-ns  before  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

Workers  for  whom  taxable  wages  are  reported 
for  all  4  quarters  of  any  year  include  those  who 
have  had  continuous  covered  employment.  They 
also  include,  however,  workers  whose  employment 
was  intermittent  or  part-time  but  who  received 
some  taxable  wages  in  every  quarter.  For 
example,  the  covered  employment  of  practically 
all  4-quarter  workers  in  the  wage  interval  imder 
$200  was  doubtless  intermittent  or  part-time. 

Of  the  workers  who  received  taxable  wages  for 
the  first  time  in  1940,  47  percent  had  employment 
in  but  a  single  quarter  of  the  year,  and  only  11 
percent  were  employed  in  every  quarter  (table  21). 
This  difference  explains  in  large  part  the  fact  that 
the  average  taxable  wage  of  new  workers  was  only 
$273,  in  comparison  with  $908  for  all  1940  workers 
represented  by  the  4-percent  sample. 

Quarters  of  Employment  by  Sex,  Race,  and 
State 

On  the  whole,  women  had  somewhat  fewer 
quarters  of  covered  employment  than  did  men 
(table  21).  Approximately  17  percent  of  the 
women  were  employed  in  a  single  quarter,  in  com- 
parison with  12  percent  of  the  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  53  percent  of  the  women  had  employ- 
ment in  aU  4  quarters,  as  against  60  percent  of 
the  male  workers.  In  addition,  the  employment 
of  women  is  probably  to  a  larger  extent  on  a 
part-time  or  intermittent  basis  than  is  that  of 
men.  The  difiFerence  between  the  average  tax- 
able wages  of  male  and  female  workers  is  affected 
by  these  factors,  as  well  as  by  differences  in  wage 
levels. 

Likewise,  Negroes  generally  had  fewer  quarters 
of  employment  than  white  workers.  About  20 
percent  of  the  Negroes  were  employed  in  a  single 
quarter,  in  comparison  with  13  percent  of  the  white 
workers;  and  only  47  percent  of  the  Negroes  had 
employment  in  all  4  quarters,  as  against  59  percent 
of  the  white  workers.     These  differences  in  the 
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extent  of  covered  employment  between  the  two 
race  groups  accoimt  in  large  part  for  the  lower 
taxable  wages  of  Negroes;  other  factors  were 
low  wage  rates  and  concentration  of  Negroes  in 
unskilled  occupations. 

The  proportion  of  workers  who  had  only  a 
quarter  of  covered  employment  in  1940  was  high- 
est in  Alaska,  the  nonmanufacturing  States  of  the 
South,  and  certain  States  of  the  West  North 
Central  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
with  employment  in  only  a  single  quarter  was 
lowest  in  southern  New  England  and  in  the  Middle 


Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,  all  of 
which  are  States  with  large  manufactiu-ing  indus- 
tries. These  manufacturing  States  also  had  the 
largest  proportions  of  4-quarter  workers. 

The  States  with  the  highest  average  taxable 
wages  in  1940  tended  also  to  have  high  proportions 
of  workers  with  employment  in  every  quarter. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  therefore,  a  high  State 
average  reflects  continuity  of  employment  rather 
than  high  hourly  wage  rates.  In  15  States  the 
proportion  of  all  workers  who  had  covered  em- 
ployment in  every  quarter  was  higher  than  that 


Table  19.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers  with   taxable  wages  in  1940  by- 
amount  of  such  wages,  for  each  State  ' 

[Data  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


State 


Total 


Amount  of  taxable  wages 


$1-$199 


$200- 
$399 


$400- 


$600- 


$800- 


$1,000- 
$1,199 


$1,200- 
$1,399 


$1,400- 
$1,599 


$1,600- 
$1,799 


$1,800- 
$1,999 


$2,000- 
$2,199 


$2,200- 
$2,599 


$2,600- 
$2,999 


$3,000 


Total - 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


100.0 


22.8 


10.1 


9.6 


10.2 


7.4 


6.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


31.7 
21.5 
32.7 
43.2 
22.9 
29.3 
13.5 
24.4 
21.2 
39.1 

35.0 
32.2 
33.0 
18.1 
21.6 
29.5 
35.0 
29.6 
36.0 
29.6 

23.2 
16.4 
16.9 
25.7 
41.9 
25.5 
26,8 
33.7 
24.0 
22.3 


100.0 

16.9 

100.0 

38.4 

100.0 

16.3 

100.0 

29.8 

100.0 

38.2 

100.0 

18.2 

100.0 

35.0 

100.0 

25.1 

100.0 

16.3 

100.0 

16.7 

100.0 

33.4 

100.0 

34.6 

100.0 

31.3 

100.0 

35.8 

100.0 

32.5 

100.0 

30.6 

100.0 

30.6 

100.0 

23.9 

100.0 

20.6 

100.0 

21.2 

100.0 

28.6 

14.2 
16.6 
11.6 
14.2 
10.6 
12.3 
9.2 
11.8 
10.4 
15.9 

14.7 
14.4 
13.9 
9.5 
10.1 
11.9 
12.6 
12.1 
13.3 
13.6 

11.6 
10.1 
8.9 
10.7 
16.9 
10.9 
11.7 
12.5 
12.3 
12.7 


12.4 
9.9 
14.6 
13.6 
9.2 
11.6 
11.3 
9.4 
11.0 

13.7 
13.2 
13.7 
12.3 
11.7 
12.9 
13.2 
10.1 
10.0 
9.4 
13.2 


12.7 

10.1 
8.5 

11.9 
8.3 
9.4 
8.3 

10.1 
9.1 

11.2 

14.2 
11.7 


9.2 
9.8 
8.9 
10.3 
11.4 
12.7 

10.1 
9.8 
7.3 
8.2 
13.1 
10.1 
8.7 
9.4 
10.3 
13.1 

9.4 
9.8 
9.6 

14.4 
9.2 
8.2 
9.1 
8.7 
9.6 

12.4 

16.4 
9.3 

12.6 
9.4 
7.3 

10.3 

12.1 
7.6 
8.8 
7.8 
8.6 


12,4 
8.5 
7.7 

11.2 
8.0 

10.0 

10.2 
9.6 

10.6 
9.0 

13.4 
9.1 
8.0 
9.9 
9.6 

10.0 
8.6 

10.2 
9.7 

12.4 

10.6 

12.4 
7.1 
9.5 
9.2 

10.6 
7.9 
9.3 
7.8 

13.2 

10.4 
7.6 
10.6 
17.3 
9.2 
9.1 
8.1 
8.6 
10.6 
15.4 

16.6 
9.0 

13.2 
8.8 
8.5 

11.6 

12.3 
7.7 
9.3 
9.1 
6.6 


7.8 
9.0 
6.8 
5.9 
8.1 
8.4 
10.7 
8.9 
9.6 
6.1 

6.2 
6.3 
7.0 
9.4 
8.9 
9.0 
7.3 
8.6 
6.6 
9.7 

8.6 
10.9 
7.1 
9.3 
4.9 
9.3 
6.6 
8.2 
7.1 
10.8 

9.0 
6.0 
9.6 
8.6 
7.4 
8.8 
7.5 
9.2 
9.7 
12,4 

7.4 
7.2 
8.2 
6.6 
6.7 
10.0 
8.3 
8.3 
9.5 
9.3 
6.0 


6.7 
6.6 
6.4 
3.2 
7.1 
7.1 
10.1 
6.8 
7.6 
4.2 

3.7 
6.3 
5.6 
8.3 
8.1 
7.2 
6.7 
7.1 
4.6 
6.4 

7.5 


7.3 
3.2 
7.8 
6.4 
6.3 
7.0 
8.1 

7.9 
6.0 
8.4 
4.7 
6.2 
8.3 
6.6 
8.3 


4.6 
6.5 
6.7 
5.1 
5.6 
7.6 
6.2 
7.7 
9.7 
8.1 
6.9 


4.0 
4.5 
5.4 
2.4 
6.7 
5.8 
8.4 
6.6 
6.0 
3.6 

2.8 
4.5 
5.1 
7.6 
7.8 
6.6 
6.9 
6.6 
4.0 
4.6 

6.4 
7.4 
7.4 
6.6 
2.7 
6.2 
6.8 
5.6 
6.4 
6.6 

7.4 
3.8 
7.0 
2.8 
4.7 
7.9 
4.9 
7.2 
8.6 
6.8 

2.6 
6.4 
4.2 
4.0 
6.7 
4.4 
4.6 
7.9 
9.8 
8.0 
6.7 


2.8 
4.6 
4.8 
1.9 
6.0 
6.0 
7.5 
4.9 
5.4 
2.6 

2,1 
3.6 
5.5 
6.2 
6.4 
4.6 
4.1 
4.8 
3.1 
3.1 

6.2 
6.9 
7.3 
5.8 
1.8 
4.7 
7.5 
3.7 
6.7 
4.8 

6.5 
4.0 
6.0 
1.9 
2.7 
6.8 
4.3 
6.1 
7.2 
4.6 

1.6 
3.8 
3.0 
3.6 
6.3 
3.4 
3.1 
6.9 
7.1 
6.7 
6.7 


4.0 
1.3 
5,0 
3.3 
6.9 
3.7 
3.4 
1.8 

1.6 
2.7 
3.5 
4.8 
4.9 
3.0 
3.1 
2.8 
2.5 
1.9 

4.1 
4.2 
7.6 
4.3 
1.5 
3.3 
4.6 
2.8 
5.3 
2.4 

6.2 
3.6 
4.4 
1.4 
2.0 
5.6 
3.8 
4.4 
5.1 
3.3 


2.8 
1.7 
3.3 
4.1 
2.2 
2.7 
4.9 
4.7 
6.6 
6.6 


1.8 
3.2 
3.8 
1.4 
4.5 
2.6 
4.2 
2.7 
3.2 
1.6 

1.4 
2.6 

2.8 
4.1 
3.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
1.6 

3.3 
3.4 
7.3 
3.7 
1.1 
2.7 
3.6 
2.2 
3.7 
1.9 

4.2 
2,6 
3.9 
1.1 
1.6 
6.0 
2.9 
3.2 


.9 
2.4 
1.6 
3.0 
3.4 
1.8 
1.9 
4.4 
3.2 
4.1 
4.7 


1.1 
3.8 
2.2 
.8 
3.6 
1.6 
3.0 
2.4 
3.0 
1.1 

1.0 
2.1 
2.0 
2.9 
2.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.0 

2.3 
2.4 
4.8 
2.3 
1.0 
1.9 
2.6 
1.6 
2.6 
1.3 

3.3 


.6 
.7 
3.4 
1.8 
2.3 
2.8 
1.7 

.7 
1.9 
1.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.3 
1.2 
3.0 
2.1 
2.8 
2.3 


1.4 
3.8 
2.9 
1.0 
3.9 
2.1 
3.6 
2.8 
3.4 
1.4 

1.3 
2.2 
2.4 
3.7 
2.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.3 

2.9 
3.0 
4.8 
2.4 

.9 
2.4 
3.1 
1.7 
3.8 

.9 

3.8 
2.1 
3.7 
1.0 
1.7 
3.8 
2.1 
2.4 
3.3 
1.7 


2.4 
1.4 
2.3 
2.3 
1.2 
1.4 
3.6 
2.1 
3.2 
2.5 


.7 
2.2 
1.2 

.5 
1.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.3 
2.3 


.7 

.8 

1.0 

2.3 

1.4 


1.0 
.7 

1.4 
1.8 
2.7 
1.4 

.6 
1.4 
1.7 
1.0 
1.2 

.6 

2.2 
.8 
2.4 
.6 
1.0 
2.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.7 
1.0 

.5 
1.3 

.7 
1.3 


1.4 
1.1 
1.7 
1.1 


1.5 
2.8 
2.1 
1.1 
3.5 
2.1 
3.6 
4.0 
6.0 
1.7 

2.0 
2.6 
1.4 
4.5 
2.6 
2.1 
1.6 
1.9 
2.3 
1.6 

2.8 
3.6 
4.0 
2.9 
1.2 
3.2 
2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
1.3 

4.0 
1.2 
6.4 
1.4 
1.8 
3.6 
2.3 
2.2 
3.0 
2.3 

1.0 
1.3 
1.6 
2.6 
2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
2.7 
2.0 
3.1 
1.7 


•  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 
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for  the  United  States.     With  only  3  exceptions 
(Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia),   these   were   manufacturing   States   of   the 
Northeast  and  the  Middle  West.     Only  3  of  these 


Table  20. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  in  1940  only,  by  age  group, 
sex,  race,  and  number  of  quarters  in  which  some  taxable  wages  were  received ' 

[Computed  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  ^ 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  only  ^ 

Age  group,'  sex,  and  race 

Total 

With  some  taxable  wages  ir 

- 

Total 

With  some  taxable  wages  in 

- 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

Total                            

34,  202,  250 

4, 668, 360 

4, 166, 200 

6,496,776 

19,881,925 

3,834,075 

1, 788, 260 

1, 067, 660 

642, 750 

436,426 

Under20                   

2, 859, 925 

6,258,050 

6,  593,  425 

4,734,950 

3,  793, 076 

3, 225,  425 

2,612,600 

2, 072,  750 

1,430,900 

893,  SOO 

446,  675 

231, 126 

49, 550 

969,  600 
980,  626 
658, 950 
489,  000 
383,450 
331,  700 
267,  200 
217, 875 
162,  300 
108, 376 
61,  575 
27,426 
10,  375 

716, 300 
930,  776 
605, 425 
461,  700 
346,650 
303,  060 
252,  725 
208, 050 
151,  776 
97,  776 
66, 826 
35,576 
8,575 

498,025 
1,163,760 
904,000 
703, 260 
567, 000 
492,  376 
393,  775 
318,  326 
216,  700 
129,  276 
69, 826 
40, 975 
9,600 

686, 100 

3, 182, 900 

3,425,060 

3, 091,  000 

2,505,976 

2,  098,  300 

1, 698, 900 

1,328,600 

900, 125 

668, 476 

258,  350 

127, 160 

21, 100 

1,  364,  060 
749,  675 
394,  750 
319.800 
267, 425 
220,  200 
173, 400 
136,  200 
97,  160 
61,  775 
33,  375 
23,  476 
2,800 

669,060 
339, 175 
183, 125 
141,650 
118,  760 
97, 100 
77.825 
63,  025 
44,460 
28,700 
14, 926 
9,060 
1,626 

424, 460 

218,  775 

102, 400 

78, 375 

66,600 

61,  625 

41,  600 

31,800 

24,  125 

16, 175 

7,775 

5,375 

675 

184,  375 

114,050 

56,  726 

46,  576 

35,425 

31,926 

26,200 

19,  876 

13, 160 

8,376 

4,460 

3,300 

325 

76, 176 

20-24 

26-29                                      

52  500 

30-34     

35-39 

47  650 

40-44         

39,550 
28,875 

45-49 

60-54       

65-59 

15,425 

60-64       ..             

9,525 
6  223 

66-69 

70  and  over     - 

5,760 

275 

White  male  * 

22,736,925 

2,  686, 150 

2, 569,  625 

3, 621, 925 

13, 870, 325 

2, 189,  376 

971,  300 

613, 976 

327,025 

277, 076 

Under  20 

1,  624,  260 
3,  600,  776 
3,  542,  625 
3,108,800 

2,  573,  200 
2,  239,  225 
1,  931,  325 
1,  604, 576 
1,157,450 

738,  625 

380,  650 

205, 276 

27, 160 

612,  676 
622,000 
346, 226 
261, 876 
217,  326 
200,  900 
178,200 
156, 126 
123,  850 
86,  825 
51,476 
23,650 
5,125 

422,826 
627,026 
334,  625 
255,  825 
207,000 
194,  200 
178,360 
166, 060 
119,626 
80, 660 
48,  676 
31,  300 
4,476 

297,  650 

672,  650 

662,  350 

448,  976 

377,  700 

341,  760 

294,025 

249, 625 

177,  425 

108, 075 

69,500 

36, 826 

6,676 

391, 300 

1,879,200 

2,  309,  425 

2,  142, 126 

1,771,175 

1,  502,  375 

1,  283,  750 

1,  044, 776 

736,  650 

463, 076 

221,  000 

113,600 

11,976 

746,776 
408,  975 
206,  726 
168,  950 
146,  600 
130,  650 
112,975 
95.  575 
73,  260 
49,  660 
27,975 
20,375 
900 

348,  776 

177,826 

90, 426 

69,  626 

61, 175 

65,260 

49,  260 

43,  025 

33,025 

22,  760 

12,  075 

7,700 

400 

246, 675 

121,  675 

62,  376 

39  600 

34,  650 

28,975 

26,275 

22,400 

18,426 

12,  275 

6,850 

4,550 

250 

109,  350 
64,200 
31,300 
25,275 
20,025 
20,525 
17, 525 
14,600 
10,  275 
6,900 
3,960 
2,925 
175 

42,976 

20-24 

46, 276 

25-29 

32,625 

30-34 

34,460 

35-39 

30,760 

40-44 

25,900 

45-49 

19, 925 

60-54  

15,550 

65-59 

11,525 

60-64       .       .                   .               . 

7,725 

65-69 

5,100 

70  and  over    . 

6,200 

Unknown 

76 

White  female  f 

9,  079,  625 

1,493,425 

1,  229, 126 

1,468,026 

4,889,060 

1,  286,  850 

629,  000 

357,000 

169,  975 

130,875 

Under  20 

1, 077, 260 

2, 265, 100 

1,621,400 

1, 235,  660 

917,  175 

721,  725 

611,175 

349, 800 

202,  625 

114, 150 

64,275 

9,400 

379,800 

361,900 

232,  575 

163, 376 

119,000 

90, 125 

63,  300 

43,275 

25,926 

14, 150 

7,960 

2,050 

253,  225 

319, 775 

201, 176 

140, 900 

100,  725 

76,  200 

53,925 

38,000 

22,  900 

11,776 

8,860 

1,676 

176,026 

413,  275 

271, 176 

188, 050 

131,000 

107,  660 

74, 075 

51,026 

29,  360 

15,  400 

10, 400 

1,700 

269, 200 

1,  170.  160 

916,475 

743, 325 

666,450 

447,  850 

319, 876 

217,  500 

124,  360 

72,826 

37, 076 

3,976 

627,426 

262,  860 

134. 176 

110,  850 

89, 925 

66,  950 

44.  725 

29,  700 

16,  650 

8,600 

4,975 

225 

275,  526 
116,  626 
65,  500 
51,726 
42, 150 
30,  250 
20,326 
14,050 
7,675 
3,900 
2,150 
125 

166, 825 

72,600 

34, 860 

28,460 

22,275 

16,  750 

11,200 

6,960 

3,976 

1,950 

1,225 

60 

65,450 

37,800 

17, 860 

14,  650 

11,600 

8,800 

6,826 

4,000 

2,175 

1,175 

625 

25 

29,626 

20-24 

26,925 

25-29 

16, 975 

30-34.. 

16,025 

35-39 

13,900 

40-44 

11,150 

45^9 

7,375 

50-64.. 

4,700 

65-59 

2,725 

m-6i. 

1,476 

65  and  over 

976 

25 

2,004,675 

383,  200 

303,250 

342,625 

976,  600 

279,200 

146,  625 

74,425 

37, 060 

22,200 

Under  20 

137, 125 
335,  300 
352,  600 
318,  550 
249,800 
224,  250 
144,  700 
104,975 
63, 475 
37,  275 
25,  225 
11,  600 

56.025 
83,700 
61,  650 
48,  676 
36,  675 
33,060 
21,  376 
16,850 
10, 826 
6,400 
5,350 
2,725 

34,650 
67,  750 
62,  925 
43, 100 
30,  350 
26,  600 
17,  075 
12,  750 
8,100 
4,675 
3,226 
2,150 

23,050 

66,  525 

66,  660 

63,  676 

39, 476 

35,  626 

22,  000 

16,800 

8.876 

6,375 

3,625 

1,950 

23,  500 
117,325 
171,  276 
173, 100 
143,  400 
128,  975 
84, 250 
59,  575 
36,  676 
20,825 
13,025 
4,675 

67,860 
67,000 
39, 076 
29.350 
22,026 
17,800 
12,700 
9,176 
6,376 
3,276 
3,160 
1,426 

37,  475 
34,  476 
19,600 
14,  660 
10,876 
9,100 
6,776 
4,976 
3,226 
1,875 
1,860 
860 

18, 776 

18,  300 

10, 850 

7,550 

6,976 

4,550 

3,200 

2,025 

1,526 

876 

460 

360 

8,625 

9,750 

6,776 

4,325 

2,750 

2,150 

1,425 

1,160 

575 

275 

225 

126 

3,075 

20-24.. 

4,476 

25-29 

2.960 

30-34.. 

2,925 

35-39 

2,425 

4044 

2,000 

45-49 

1,300 

60-54 

1,026 

65-69 

1,050 

60-64 

250 

66  and  over 

625 

100 

Negro  female 

381,  026 

96,675 

73,300 

64,200 

146,950 

78, 650 

42,425 

22, 250 

8,700 

6,276 

Under  20 

21,300 
66, 876 
76,  900 
71,960 
62,900 
40,225 
22,400 
13,  400 
13,  575 
1,500 

11,100 
23,  025 
18, 500 
15,076 
10,560 
7,626 
4.325 
2,626 
3,276 
476 

5,700 
16,225 
16,700 
11,875 
8,575 
6,060 
3,376 
2,260 
2.275 
275 

2,400 
11,400 
13,  826 
12.550 
8,825 
7,450 
3,676 
1,875 
1,925 
276 

2,100 
16.  225 
27,876 
32,450 
24, 950 
19, 100 
11,025 
6,650 
6.100 
476 

12,  000 
20,850 
14,  776 
10,  660 
8.875 
4.800 
3.000 
1.750 
1.700 
250 

7,276 

11,260 

7,700 

6,650 

4,550 

2.500 

1,475 

975 

900 

160 

3,176 

6,300 

4,326 

2,775 

2.700 

1,360 

826 

425 

350 

26 

1,050 

2,300 

1,800 

1,325 

1,050 

460 

425 

125 

175 

0 

500 

20-24. 

1,000 

25-29 

960 

30-34.. 

900 

35-39 

575 

40-44. 

500 

46-49. 

275 

50-64... 

225 

275 

Unknown.. 

75 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 
•  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 


>  Presented  to  last  dipit  for  convenience  in  summation;  figures  cannot  be- 
taken as  accurate  to  last  unit  given  because  data  computed  from  sample. 
« Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
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15  States  had  average  taxable  wages  of  less  than 
$900.     In  only  2  of  the  remaming  States  (Califor- 


nia and  Washington)  were  the  average  taxable 
wages  in  excess  of  $900. 


Table  21. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  and  in  1940  only,  by  race,  sex, 
amount  of  their  1940  taxable  wages,  and  number  of  quarters  in  which  some  taxable  wages  were  received  ' 

[Computed  from  4-percent  sample:  corrected  to  Apr.  1,  1942] 


Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940 ' 

Workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1940  only  ' 

Race,  sex,  and  amount  of 
taxable  wages 

Total 

With  some  taxable  wages  in 

- 

Total 

With  some  taxable  wages  in 

- 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

1  quarter 
only 

2  quarters 
only 

3  quarters 
only 

4  quarters 

Total 

34,202,250 

4,658,360 

4, 166, 200 

6,496,775 

19,881,925 

3,834,075 

1,788,250 

1, 067, 650 

642,760 

435,429 

7,729,725 

3, 696, 900 

3,296,760 

3, 493, 650 

2,990,600 

2,  539, 075 

2,  267,  500 

1,895,875 

1,467,560 

1,  232,  660 

871,460 

593, 175 

435,325 

336, 975 

236,626 

1, 129,  525 

4,203,600 

324, 925 

47,600 

14,  925 

4,375 

2,676 

2,000 

1,775 

776 

950 

1,026 

225 

876 

300 

226 

62,100 

2,231,600 

1, 140,  700 

380, 060 

162,475 

58, 425 

26,  626 

12, 026 

6,976 

3,276 

3,260 

1,750 

1,300 

1,400 

1,000 

2,676 

142,776 

87,5,650 

1,  215, 825 

1,074,275 

728, 460 

475,350 

305, 060 

198,460 

125, 860 

74,926 

54,250 

36,  626 

27,876 

16,076 

12,726 

14,  450 

262,050 

418, 876 

1,015,450 

1,793,825 

2,597,800 

2,  452, 460 

2,204,725 

2, 045, 026 

1,762,276 

1, 388,  676 

1, 174, 100 

833,150 

663,775 

416,975 

322,950 

219,376 

672,  600 

2,  548, 626 

698,325 

250,  560 

120,  326 

67,925 

48, 426 

41,275 

33,350 

22,675 

21, 125 

14,325 

11,300 

9,675 

7,200 

6,975 

33, 100 

1,671,450 

93,300 

13, 100 

4,676 

1,026 

676 

600 

400 

200 

275 

75 

25 

100 

60 

0 

2.500 

681,360 

275,  775 

68,250 

21,250 

7,250 

3,600 

2,225 

875 

476 

500 

150 

100 

250 

200 

176 

6,226 

161, 575 

169,  475 

105, 275 

43,200 

23,300 

10,975 

7,300 

3,776 

2,350 

2,100 

1,250 

1,000 

825 

600 

625 

9,225 

34,250 

200-399                     -  

59,776 

63,925 

600-799                      -  -- 

61,200 

36,350 

1  000-1  199                  -  

33,276 

31,250 

1  400-1  599          - 

28,300 

19,  660 

1  SftO-1  999                  

18,260 

12,  860 

9  200-2  399          -       - 

10, 175 

8,400 

2  fiOO-2  799                  - 

6,460 

6,176 

3,000 

16,150 

White  male ' 

22,  736, 926 

2,  685, 150 

2,  659,  626 

3,621,926 

13,870,326 

2, 189, 376 

971.300 

613,975 

327,026 

277,075 

jl  199                .      __ 

4, 026, 100 

2,006,476 

1,  696,  650 

1,852,125 

1,846,275 

1,846,325 

1,831,250 

1,649,825 

1,  345,  725 

1, 166,  226 

831,  276 

671,  700 

421,  475 

326, 150 

230, 376 

1, 100,  076 

2,293,875 

270,  060 

43,875 

13,  675 

3,926 

2,225 

1,775 

1,476 

675 

800 

800 

175 

675 

250 

225 

50,775 

1,148,950 

716, 875 

305,  700 

137,  675 

65.  200 

26,  450 

11,  650 

6,550 

3,126 

3,125 

1,700 

1.225 

1,300 

950 

2,425 

139,726 

409,875 

614, 100 

632,625 

520,  550 

390,  625 

267,  275 

183,050 

119,  660 

71,  875 

61,960 

34,900 

27, 000 

16,650 

12, 375 

14,026 

266, 400 

172,  400 

406.  450 

714, 350 

1,180,426 

1,  396,  525 

1,551,375 

1,  634,  775 

1,  623, 160 

1,  270,  050 

1, 100,  360 

793,  876 

M3,300 

403,  850 

312,  676 

213,700 

653, 175 

1,317,625 

361,076 

166,  660 

89, 050 

60,  750 

35,  625 

28,  650 

24, 876 

18,400 

18, 676 

13,  076 

10,  800 

9.125 

6.850 

6.950 

32. 300 

871.960 

78.060 

12,000 

4,375 

875 

626 

460 

250 

150 

200 

50 

0 

50 

26 

0 

2,350 

348,  750 

169, 075 

66,  800 

19, 476 

6,800 

3,400 

2,126 

750 

425 

500 

150 

100 

225 

200 

150 

5,050 

79,  600 

87,  975 

66,676 

36,  250 

19,960 

10, 000 

6,676 

3.625 

2,160 

1.975 

1,225 

975 

800 

475 

625 

9,050 

17,325 

25,976 

400-599              -      - 

31, 075 

29,950 

Qflft-QQQ                        .  _.  

23,125 

21,700 

1  200-1  399         -      - 

19,400 

20,250 

1  fiOO-1  799          -       

15,675 

16,000 

9  ftnft-9  1Q9 

11,660 

9,725 

2  400-2  599          

8,060 

6,160 

2  800-2  999                -- 

6,176 

16,850 

White  female" - 

9,079,625 

1, 493, 425 

1,229,125 

1,468,025 

4,889,050 

1,286,850 

629,000 

357,000 

169,976 

130,876 

$1  199                           _ 

2,  736,  675 

1,284,550 

1, 278,  300 

1,  ,374, 950 

988,  225 

592,300 

352, 900 

199, 176 

97,  850 

64,626 

110, 176 

1, 440.  825 

44,676 

3,250 

1,226 

425 

425 

225 

300 

100 

125 

1,850 

791,  450 

356.  326 

61,  700 

11,650 

2,660 

1,060 

360 

375 

125 

125 

3,326 

325,900 

456, 960 

372,  325 

181, 225 

70,  250 

30.  800 

12.800 

5,026 

2,650 

2,126 

7,976 

178,  600 

426,600 

841,025 

1, 180,  850 

914, 900 

660,  025 

339,  625 

193,476 

94,976 

62, 160 

97,026 

940,800 

195, 025 

70,375 

25,  850 

14,300 

11.400 

11,500 

8,000 

4,025 

2,376 

3,200 

614,900 

12, 075 

975 

250 

150 

50 

50 

150 

50 

76 

275 

252.625 

92. 425 

9,650 

1,425 

325 

150 

100 

125 

60 

0 

226 

60,775 

66,775 

32,650 

6,200 

2,650 

825 

600 

150 

176 

125 

260 

12,500 

24,750 

400-599                      --- -- 

27,300 

17, 975 

11,175 

10,  375 

1  200-1  399                  -  -  -     - - 

10,850 

7,675 

3,750 

1  Rno-i  999                         . 

2,175 

2,000-3,000 

2,460 

Negro  male 

2,004,676 

383,200 

303,  250 

342,626 

975,600 

279,200 

145,  625 

74,425 

37,060 

22,200 

$1-199       

772, 126 

329, 026 

268,650 

228,760 

143,060 

97,  200 

72, 176 

46,450 

23,800 

11,700 

6,350 

6,400 

372,  960 

9,676 

476 

125 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

228,475 

59, 060 

11,  700 

3,125 

626 

126 

25 

50 

25 

0 

25 

125 

114,200 

117,650 

60,400 

24,  775 

14, 100 

6,800 

2,600 

1,160 

400 

175 

25 

350 

56,500 

142,  750 

196,076 

200,725 

128,400 

90, 250 

69,  650 

45,250 

23,375 

11,600 

6,300 

6,926 

222,976 

33,  660 

11,760 

4,700 

2,700 

1,350 

1,125 

450 

250 

75 

60 

125 

142,375 
2,975 
125 
60 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60,050 

12, 100 

1,800 

325 

100 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,975 

12,000 

5,425 

1,625 

700 

ISO 

125 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

3,676 

200-399                 

6,676 

400-699 

4,400 

600-799        

2,700 

800-999                      - 

1,900 

1,000-1,199         .- 

1,150 

1,000 

1  400-1  599                         

460 

225 

1  800-1  999                     

76 

2  000-2,199       

50 

2,200-3,000 

100 

381,025 

96,  676 

73,300 

64,200 

146,950 

78.  650 

42,426 

22,250 

8,700 

5,275 

$1-199      -- 

195, 825 
76,850 
52,  250 
37, 826 
18, 276 

96,950 

626 

0 

0 

0 

62,  726 

9,450 

950 

126 

50 

25,675 

27,125 

8,925 

1,900 

575 

11,475 
39,650 
42,  375 
36.800 
17,650 

67.  225 

8.676 

1,876 

725 

250 

42,225 

200 

0 

0 

0 

19,925 

2,175 

100 

25 

25 

4,225 

3,726 

625 

125 

0 

850 

200-399                    

2,476 

400-699 

1,160 

600-799            

675 

800-3000                   

225 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  10. 

>  Presented  to  last  digit  for  convenience  in  summation;  figures  cannot  be 
taken  as  accurate  to  last  unit  given  because  data  computed  from  sample. 


'  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
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Chart  6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average 
taxable  wage  of  all  workers  with  taxable  wages  in 
1940  and  of  workers  with  some  taxable  wages  in  all  4 
quarters  of  1940,  by  State  i 
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51    STATES 
MICHIGAN 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW  YORK 
OHIO 

NEW  JERSEY 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DIST  OF  COLUMBIA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN 
WASHINGTON 
INDIANA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
ALASKA 
NEVADA 
DELAWARE 
MINNESOTA 
MARYLAND 
MONTANA 
OREGON 

RHODE  ISLAND 

MISSOURI 

WYOMING 

UTAH 

ARIZONA 

COLORADO 

IOWA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

KENTUCKY 

OKLAHOMA 

IDAHO 

TEXAS 

HAWAII 

NEBRASKA 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

VERMONT 

KANSAS 

VIRGINIA 

MAINE 

LOUISIANA 

NEW    MEXICO 

TENNESSEE 

ALABAMA 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

GEORGIA 

FLORIDA 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

ARKANSAS 

MISSISSIPPI 


^H  ALL  WORKERS  ^^  4-QUARTER   WORKERS 

1  For  average  wage  of  all  workers,  see  table  12. 
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Table  22. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average 
1940  taxable  wage  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in 
1940,  in  1940  only,  and  in  1940  and  1  or  more  previous 
years,  by  age  group,  sex,  race,  and  number  of  quarters 
in  which  some  taxable  wages  were  received  ' 
[Data  from  4-percent  sample;  corrected  to  Apr.  1, 1942] 


1940  average  taxable  wage  of  workers  with 
taxable  wages  in— 

some 

Age  group,'  sex,  and 

1940 

194  Oonly 

1940  and  1  or 

more  previous 

years 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1940 

Less 
than  4 
quar- 
ters in 

1940 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1940 

Less 
than  4 
quar- 
ters in 

1940 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1940 

Less 
than  4 
quar- 
ters in 
1940 

Total 

$1,266 

$410 

$1,059 

$172 

$1, 271 

$484 

Under  20 

527 
867 
1,168 
1,346 
1,463 
1,497 
1,516 
1,483 
1,441 
1,366 
1,307 
1,250 

133 

255 
346 
439 
563 
631 
698 
689 
667 
620 
583 
681 

435 
697 
1,005 
1,291 
1,438 
1,470 
1,483 
1,539 
1,376 
1,320 
1,288 
1,108 

114 
168 
174 
199 
220 
255 
289 
284 
284 
282 
302 
386 

539 
871 
1,160 
1,346 
1,463 
1,498 
1,517 
1,482 
1,442 
1,367 
1,307 
1,257 

161 

20-24     

282 

25-29 

379 

30-34       

486 

35-39- - 

622 

40-44              - 

703 

45-49 

775 

50-54           -- 

763 

55-59 

737 

60-64              

682 

65-69 

631 

742 

White  male' 

1,462 

532 

1,259 

218 

1,466 

618 

Under  20.._ . 

558 
990 
1,332 
1,553 
1,690 
1,723 
1,711 
1,639 
1,664 
1,472 
1,388 
1,304 

148 
299 
434 
675 
735 
828 
873 
831 
773 
697 
636 
726 

453 
801 
1,176 
1,531 
1,736 
1,738 
1,736 
1,731 
1,648 
1,445 
1,374 
1,134 

127 
191 
228 
268 
301 
346 
378 
352 
336 
320 
329 
418 

671 
995 
1,334 
1,553 
1,689 
1,723 
1,711 
1,638 
1,564 
1,473 
1,389 
1,312 

175 

20-24       - 

328 

25-29- 

468 

30-34       -. 

625 

35-39  

808 

40-44        

908 

45-49 - 

50-54        

956 
910 

55-59 

848 

60-64                   - 

765 

65-69 - 

687 

70  and  over.-- - 

787 

White  female  »-..- 

834 

225 

749 

119 

836 

266 

Under  20 

501 
707 
828 
918 
948 
951 
931 
929 
902 
863 
872 

119 
215 
249 
263 
270 
278 
283 
283 
288 
297 
377 

426 
587 
788 
952 
966 

1,022 
955 

1,096 
908 
782 

1,070 

102 
128 
125 
134 
134 
140 
139 
136 
139 
142 
236 

510 
710 
829 
917 
948 
949 
930 
925 
902 
865 
866 

148 

20-24     

238 

25-29 

274 

30-34         

293 

35-39 

307 

40-44       

313 

45-49 

318 

50-54       

317 

55-59                             

320 

60-64       

329 

65  and  over 

401 

Negro  male 

765 

177 

652 

99 

770 

203 

Under  20 

339 

643 
681 
766 
855 
898 
894 
879 
863 
830 
697 

81 
136 
185 
206 
223 
225 
227 
209 
200 
190 
169 

126 

292 
388 
492 
686 
611 
740 
813 
871 
807 
883 
674 

381 

69 
99 
114 
119 
127 
113 
107 
106 
87 
99 
72 

346 
649 
684 
769 
859 
900 
896 
879 
865 
829 
699 

97 

20-24            

151 

25-29                         

203 

30-34       

226 

35-39  

246 

40-44       

248 

45-49                       

255 

50-54       -- 

232 

55-59                     

226 

60-64       

211 

65  and  over..- 

194 

Negro  female 

520 

76 

625 

147 

Under  20            

280 
424 
506 
536 
656 
559 
552 
532 
514 

62 
97 
132 
140 
147 
161 
146 
137 
128 

303 
308 
371 
392 
393 
456 
464 
657 
406 

56 
69 
83 
87 
90 
80 
88 
64 
92 

273 
431 
611 
640 
560 
562 
665 
631 
519 

71 

20-24        - --- 

115 

25-29               .  

152 

30-34       

157 

35-39            -  

171 

40-44                   .  - 

181 

164 

*50-54                     -- 

158 

65  and  over 

137 

1  See  footnote  1,  table  10.  Some  averages  are  based  on  fewer  than  100 
workers;  if  number  of  workers  in  table  20  is  less  than  2,500,  the  correspondmg 
number  in  sample  is  less  than  100. 

t  Age  at  birthday  in  1940. 

'  Includes  all  races  other  than  Negro. 
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Claims  and  Benefits  in  1941 


Approximately  412,000  claims  under  the  1939 
amendments  were  received  in  1941,  of  which 
287,000  were  claims  for  monthly  benefits  and 
125,000  for  lump-simi  payments.  In  addition, 
4,000  claims  were  received  for  lump-simi  pay- 
ments under  the  1935  provisions  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  wages  of  covered  workers  who  died 
before  1940.  Awards  made  during  1941  under 
the  1939  amendments  aggregated  386,600,  in- 
cluding 269,300  awards  of  monthly  benefits  and 
117,300  awards  of  liunp-sum  payments.  In  addi- 
tion, 5,500  lump-sum  payments  were  awarded 
under  the  1935  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  aggregate  amount  certified  for  paynient 
continued  to  increase  month  by  month.  For  the 
entire  year,  $93.7  million  was  certified  for  monthly 
benefits  and  lump-sum  payments  under  the  1939 
amendments,  of  which  $9.5  million  was  certified 
in  December.  In  addition,  about  $180,000  was 
certified  in  1941  for  lump-sum  payments  under 
the  1935  act. 

Claims  Received 

The  number  of  claims  '  under  the  amended  act 
was  about  8  percent  greater  in  1941  than  in  1940; 
not  all  types,  however,  showed  increases,  and 
rates  of  change  varied  considerably,  as  showm  in 
the  tabulation  below. 


Type  of  claim 

1941 

1940 

Percent- 
age 
change 
from  1940 

Total 

411, 828 

380,  743 

-1-8.2 

120,  613 
36,747 
83,380 
11,816 
32,846 
1,944 

124,  582 

151, 104 
38,  463 
70, 004 

5,665 
26,  673 

1,671 
87,283 

-20.2 

Wife's                             -         

—4.4 

Child's -- 

4-19.1 

Widow's .  _  . 

-1-112.7 

4-23.1 

-fl6.3 

Lump-sum  payments,  1939  amendments..- 

-H2-7 

Primary  benefits  showed  a  significant  decrease 
which  resulted  partly  from  the  continued  expan- 
sion in  1941  of  employment  opportunities  for  aged 
workers  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  claims  for  primary  benefits  recorded  as  received 
in  1940  included  some  which  had  been  received  in 
1939  and  others  which,  although  received  in  1940, 
represented  retirements  in  1939  or  1938. 

Claims  for  wife's  benefits  decreased  only  4  per- 

1  Based  on  data  for  claims  received  in  Washington. 


cent  from  1940.  The  reduction  was  smaller  than 
that  for  primary  benefits,  largely  because  many 
wives  whose  husbands  had  filed  claims  for  pri- 
mary benefits  in  1940  did  not  attain  age  65  until 
1941. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  survivor  claims 
of  all  types  received  in  1941  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  1940  such  claims  did  not  represent  a 
full  year's  experience  because  they  could  be 
occasioned  only  by  deaths  which  occurred  after 
December  31,  1939,  and  there  is  usually  an  appre- 
ciable lag  between  the  date  of  death  and  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  resulting  claim.  Whereas  sur- 
vivor claims  arismg  from  deaths  in  1941  but  not 
received  in  that  year  tended  to  be  offset  by  claims 
arising  from  deaths  in  1940  but  not  received  until 
1941,  there  was  no  such  offset  in  1940.  The 
increase  in  survivor  claims  in  1941  also  reflected 
the  greater  number  of  insured  workers  in  1941, 
particularly  at  the  older  ages  which,  because  of  the 
high  mortality  rate,  contribute  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  ^vith  respect  to  which 
survivor  claims  are  filed. 

The  increase  in  claims  for  child's  benefits  was 
slightly  smaller  than  that  for  widow's  current 
benefits,  principally  because  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  claims  for  children  of  claimants  for 
primary  benefits.  Claims  for  widow's  benefits 
more  than  doubled  because  of  the  relatively 
greater  increase  in  the  average  number  of  insured 
workers  at  the  older  ages  in  1941  as  compared 
with  1940,  and  because  of  the  widows  who  were 
under  age  65  at  the  tune  of  the  husband's  death 
in  1940  and  attained  age  65  during  1941. 

The  large  increase  C43  percent)  over  1940  in 
claims  for  Imup-sum  payments  resulted  from  the 
relatively  greater  increase  in  insured  workers  at 
the  older  ages,  and  probably  also  in  insured 
women  workers.  Another  factor  is  the  lag  be- 
tween date  of  death  and  date  of  receipt  of  the 
claim,  which  is  even  greater  for  l^map-smn  pay- 
ments than  for  survivor's  monthly  benefits;  this 
lag  had  resulted  in  an  unusually  small  number  of 
claims  for  lump-sum  payments  in  1940. 

Monthly  Benefits  Awarded 

In  1941,  the  second  year  for  which  monthly 
benefits    were    payable,    awards    were    made    to 
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Chart  1  .—Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  ISuntber  of 
monthly  benefits  awarded  in  1940  and  1941,  by  type 
of  benefit  ■ 


THOUSANDS  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
50  100 


150 


WIDOW  S 
PARENT'S 

■  For  1941  data,  see  table  33. 

269,300  individuals,  aa  increase  of  6  percent  over 
1940.  As  in  tJie  previous  year,  more  monthly 
benefits  were  awarded  to  retired  workers  than  to 
any  other  group.  Child's  benefits,  most  of  which 
were  awarded  to  children  of  deceased  workers, 
accounted  for  the  next  largest  number;  and  wife's, 
widow's  current,  widow's,  and  parent's  benefits 
followed  in  that  order  (chart  7). 

Primary  benefits  were  the  only  benefits  with 
fewer  awards  in  1941  than  in  1940.  There  were 
decreases  in  the  number  of  awards  among  each 
sex  and  race  group,  with  the  largest  declme — 
nearly  15  percent — among  wliite  men;  for  white 
Avomen,  the  decrease  was  7  percent;  and  for  both 
men  and  women  of  races  other  than  white,  about 
2  percent.  The  number  of  aT^rards  for  other  types 
of  benefits  increased  as  follows  over  1940:  widow's, 
140  percent;  parent's,  49  percent;  widow's  cur- 
rent, 31  percent;  child's,  27  percent;  and  wife's, 
5  percent. 

Races  other  than  white  also  had,  numerically 
and  proportionately,  more  awards  in  1941  than 
in  1940.  Nearly  17,000  persons  of  these  races  ^ 
were  awarded  monthly  benefits  in  1941,  as  com- 
pared with  about  13,000  in  1940;  this  increase  of 
27.9  percent  sharply  contrasts  with  the  4.4  percent 
for  white  persons.  Nonwhite  claimants  received 
in  both  1940  and  1941  a  relatively  larger  share  of 
the  types  of  benefit  which  are  usually  based  on 
wage  records  of  young  workers  than  of  those  which 
in  general  were  based  on  wage  records  of  older 
workers.     Thus,  among  1941  awards,  persons  of 

^  Includes  persons  of  the  Negro  and  other  nonwhite  races,  among  whom 
all  but  an  insignificant  proportion  are  Negro. 


these  races  received  10.4  percent  of  the  child's 
benefits,  9.9  percent  of  the  parent's  benefits,  and 
7.2  percent  of  widow's  current  benefits,  but  only 
4.7  percent  of  primary  benefits  and  2.6  percent  of 
wife's  and  of  widow's  benefits. 

Primary  benefits. — Awards  of  primary  benefits 
decreased  in  number  from  132,000  in  1940  to 
115,000  in  1941  (table  23). 

The  age  distribution  of  persons  to  whom  pri- 
mary benefits  were  awarded  m  1941  '  diflered  from 
that  of  1940  (chart  8).  Increases  occurred  in 
each  sex  and  race  group  of  beneficiaries  aged  65 
largely  because  more  individuals  aged  65  had 
insured  status  in  1941. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  in  1940,  in  each 
sex  and  race  group  more  persons  to  whom  pri- 
mary benefits  were  awarded  in  1941  were  aged 
65  than  were  either  aged  66  or  67.  In  both  1940 
and  1941  the  group  of  beneficiaries  aged  65 
included  some  individuals  at  relatively  low  wage 

'  The  time  necessary  for  processing  and  recording  claims  results  in  some 
distortion  of  the  number  of  benefits  tabulated  as  awarded  at  any  given 
age,  since,  for  example,  benefits  awarded  in  1941  to  persons  born  in  1874  are 
shown  in  the  tables  as  age  67  even  if  the  date  of  entitlement  was  in  1940. 
The  distortion  resulting  from  this  lag  factor  does  not,  however,  materially 
alter  the  relationships  discussed. 

Chart  8. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  of 
primary  benefits  awarded  in  1940  and  1941,  by  age  of 
beneficiary  ' 

THOUSANDS  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
10  20 

1 


1  For  1941  d:ita,  see  table  23. 
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levels  for  whom  the  benefits  would  provide  an 
income  relatively  close  to  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  some  who  had  been  irregularly 
employed,  and  some  who,  because  of  their  age  or 
health,  had  been  forced  to  stop  work  before  they 
were  65.  Individuals  aged  66  or  67  who  were 
awarded  primary  benefits  in  1940  were  mainly 
persons  with  emplojrment  records  similar  to  those 
of  the  65-year  age  group.  In  1941,  however,  the 
66  and  67-year  age  group  included,  in  addition  to 


some  actually  entitled  in  1940,  persons  who  either 
were  not  fully  insm-ed  in  1940  but  subsequently 
acquired  the  necessary  quarters  of  coverage  or 
were  eligible  for  benefits  in  1940  but  chose  not  to 
file  a  claim  for  them. 

Undoubtedly,  a  great  majority  of  individuals 
who  were  ehgible  for  benefits  in  1940  but  who  did 
not  claim  them  postponed  their  claims  throughout 
1941  also.  Probably  many  of  those  who  failed  to 
quahfy  in  1940  but  acquired  the  needed  quarters 


Table  23.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  primary  benefits  awarded  '  in  1941 
and  of  primary  benefits  in  forced  Dec.  31,  1941,  by  age,  sex,  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  9, 1942] 


Age  ' 


Awarded,  1941 


Total 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


White 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


Other  races 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


In  force,  Dec.  31,  1941 


Total 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


White 


Number 


Monthly 
amount 


other  races 


Nimiber 


Monthly 
amount 


Total 


Total 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 _... 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74... 

76-79 

80  and  over 


Total 

64 

65 

66 

67. 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75-79 

80  and  over 


Total 

64 

66.... 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75-79.. 

80  and  over 


114,660     $2,604,740       109,290     $2,612,884 


2 
25, 103 
16,682 
11,476 
9,779 
9,233 
7,731 
7,229 
5,812 
4,908 
3,940 
10,219 
2,646 


69 
684,  322 
368, 950 
256, 129 
216, 560 
203,371 
181,551 
165,  800 
133,872 
112,  665 

90,126 
232,  656 

69,  779 


2 

24, 124 

15,  737 

10,  787 

9,226 

8,686 

7,368 

6,878 

6,696 

4,717 

3,773 

9,848 

2,648 


69 
566, 804 
354, 331 
244, 012 
207,  334 
194. 074 
176,  300 
159, 932 
130,070 
109,  253 

87,  246 
226,  317 

58, 152 


5,370 

$91,856 

231,  310 

0 

0 

2 

979 

17,  618 

24, 527 

846 

14,619 

37,  680 

689 

11, 117 

40, 943 

553 

9,226 

33,  664 

547 

9,297 

21,410 

363 

6,261 

12,616 

361 

5,868 

12,316 

216 

3,802 

9,987 

191 

3,312 

8,422 

167 

2,880 

6,774 

371 

6,339 

18,168 

98 

1,627 

5,001 

$5,247,742 

221, 166 

59 

2 

670,  988 

23,  572 

842,363 

35,968 

895, 187 

38,  829 

727,  668 

31,  997 

480, 813 

20,  266 

302, 998 

12, 073 

293,909 

11,764 

236, 232 

9,641 

199,043 

8,143 

168, 939 

6,623 

424,  472 

17,  565 

116,  071 

4,832 

$5,072,130 

10, 145 

59 

0 

653, 820 

955 

814,  279 

1,612 

860,241 

2,114 

701,  742 

1,667 

460,886 

1,144 

293,  U9 

543 

283,803 

662 

229,965 

346 

193, 924 

279 

154,622 

251 

413, 646 

603 

112,094 

169 

Male 


1 
21,306 
14,  263 
9,892 
8,662 
8.200 
6,949 
6,461 
5,259 
4,463 
3,579 
9,418 
2,471 


348,  413 

96,  865 

34 

1 

516, 175 

20,429 

327,206 

13,481 

226,  979 

9,272 

194,  521 

8,047 

184, 798 

7,687 

165,967 

6,615 

150, 833 

6,127 

123,302 

5,066 

103,  813 

4,267 

83,  226 

3,425 

217,  214 

9,062 

66,  366 

2,377 

$2,  262,  547 

4,969 

$85,  866 

203,  656 

34 

0 

0 

1 

499, 116 

877 

16,059 

20,779 

313,  639 

782 

13, 666 

32,312 

215,  812 

620 

10, 167 

36.  672 

185,  860 

515 

8,661 

29,312 

175,  978 

613 

8,820 

19,003 

160, 197 

334 

6,760 

11,293 

145,192 

334 

5,641 

11,  043 

119,822 

194 

3,480 

9,001 

100, 683 

186 

3,230 

7,640 

80, 640 

164 

2,686 

6,192 

211,  085 

366 

6,129 

16,  721 

64,  789 

94 

1,567 

4,687 

735,843 

194,  203 

34 

1 

502, 676 

19,  923 

747, 442 

30, 836 

799,  643 

33,649 

663, 113 

27,  872 

435,867 

17,934 

276, 113 

10, 789 

268,493 

10, 512 

216,  728 

8,688 

183,  572 

7,371 

147, 626 

5,968 

395,  840 

16, 143 

108, 797 

4,527 

$4,  671,  631 


34 
486,  941 
721,  340 
767, 189 
628, 918 
417,017 
266, 917 
258, 836 
210, 960 
178, 606 
143,  460 
385,  368 
106,  965 


Female 


13, 846 


1 

3,797 

2,319 

1,684 

1,217 

1,033 

782 

768 

663 

456 

361 

801 

176 


$256,  327 

13,  435 

25 

1 

69, 147 

3,696 

41,  746 

2,256 

29, 160 

1,516 

22,  039 

1,179 

18,  673 

999 

16,  694 

753 

14,967 

761 

10. 670 

531 

8,752 

460 

6.900 

348 

16,  442 

786 

3,423 

171 

$250, 337 


25 
67,  688 
40, 792 
28,200 
21,  474 
18, 096 
15, 103 

14,  740 
10,  248 

8,670 
6,706 

15.  232 
3.363 


0 
102 
63 
69 
38 
34 
29 
17 
22 

5 
13 
15 

4 


$6, 990 


0 
1,469 
963 
960 
565 
477 
491 
227 
322 

82 
194 
210 

60 


27,  764 


1 

3,748 

5,268 

5,  371 

4,252 

2,407 

1,323 

1,273 

986 

782 

582 

1,447 

314 


$611,899 

26,  962 

26 

1 

68,  312 

3,649 

94,  921 

5,132 

96,644 

6,180 

74,  565 

4,125 

44,946 

2,332 

26,885 

1,284 

25,  416 

1,242 

19,  604 

953 

15,  471 

772 

11,314 

666 

28,632 

1,422 

6,274 

306 

9,363 


0 

856 

1,476 

1,923 

1,440 

1,069 

604 

631 

313 

269 

234 

678 

160 


)00,  699 

792 

25 

0 

66,879 

99 

92, 939 

136 

93,062 

191 

72, 824 

127 

43,869 

75 

26,232 

39 

24,  967 

31 

19, 005 

33 

16,  318 

10 

11,072 

17 

28.278 

25 

6,139 

9 

$175,612 


0 

17,168 
28,084 
34, 946 

25. 926 

19. 927 
9,849 

10, 106 
6,267 
5,119 
4,417 

10, 826 
2,977 


$164,312 


0 

16,  735 

26, 102 

32,354 

24, 195 

18,850 

9,196 

9,667 

5,768 

4,966 

4,175 

10,  472 

2,842 


$11,  300 


0 

1,433 

1,982 

2,992 

1,731 

1,077 

663 

449 

499 

163 

242 

364 

136 


'  without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  In  number  or  amount  (see 
footnote  6,  table  33),  or  terminations. 
'  See  footnote  1,  table  33. 


'Age  at  birthday  in  1941.  Regulations  provide  that  a  particular  age  is 
attained  on  day  preceding  birthday  anniversary.  Individuals  shown  as  age 
64  attained  age  66  Dec.  31, 1941. 
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of  coverage  in  1941  likewise  deferred  claiming 
primary  benefits  because  they  continued  their 
recent  employment. 

A  decline  from  1940  to  1941  in  the  number  of 
primary  benefits  awarded  to  individuals  who  were 
aged  68  was  due  principally  to  factors  similar  to 
those  which  caused  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
primary  benefit  awards  to  individuals  aged  67. 

A  larger  number  of  benefits  were  awarded  to 
individuals  aged  69  or  older  in  1941  than  in  1940, 
primarily  because  only  6  quarters  of  coverage 
were  required  for  fully  insured  status  for  this 
age  group  in  either  year,  and,  since  most  of  these 
individuals  could  not  have  acquired  such  status 
prior  to  the  second  quarter  of  1940,  the  period 
for  acquiring  eligibihty  was  considerably  shorter 
in  1940  than  in  1941.  Moreover,  in  general, 
eligibility  at  these  older  ages  could  be  acquired 
in  1940  only  by  recent  covered  employment. 
Such  recently  or  regularly  employed  workers  are 
more  likely  to  defer  claims  for  retirement  benefits 


than  are  other  groups.  In  1941,  however,  either 
because  of  ill  health,  employer's  pohcy,  or  various 
other  reasons,  some  of  this  group  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  claim  primary  benefits,  as  did  also  some 
additional  persons  who  were  not  regularly  engaged 
in  covered  employment  and  consequently  did  not 
have  6  quarters  of  coverage  imtil  some  time  in 
1941. 

As  in  1940  awards,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male 
beneficiaries  in  1941  decreased,  in  general,  with 
increase  in  age,  reflecting  a  similar  relationship  in 
the  ratios  of  aged  insured  persons.  Primary 
benefits  awarded  to  women  constituted  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  all  primary  benefits  in  1941 
than  in  1940,  probably  because  relatively  fewer 
older  women  were  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
quarters  of  coverage  before  1941  or  because  the 
rate  of  retirements  among  women  may  have  been 
less  sensitive  to  improvement  in  employment 
conditions  than  among  men.  Similar  factors 
probably  explain  the  fact  that  in  1941,  as  in  1940, 


Table  24. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  wife's  and  widow's  benefits  awarded ' 
in  1941  and  of  wife's  and  widow's  benefits  inforce,^  Dec.  31,  1941,  by  age  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  9,  1942] 


Awarded,  1941 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1941 

Ages 

Total 

White 

Other 

races 

Total 

White 

Other 

races 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amoimt 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Wife's  I 

jenefits 

Total 

36, 213 

$436, 606 

36, 279 

$427,008 

934 

$8,597 

63, 873 

$771, 989 

62, 379 

$768,  248 

1,494 

$13,741 

66     ..    .             - 

8,300 
6,409 
4,173 
3,497 
3,142 
2,426 
2,130 
1,712 
1,323 
1,121 
2,463 
617 

101, 672 
64, 939 
60,636 
41,799 
37, 168 
29,266 
25,  734 
20,  574 
16,  698 
13,  401 
29,  006 
6,924 

8,102 
6,262 
4,033 
3,407 
3,054 
2,367 
2,063 
1,679 
1,301 
1,102 
2,403 
506 

99, 684 
63,  690 
49,  360 
40,  986 
36,  386 
28,722 
26, 110 
20, 250 
16,414 
13,236 
28,442 
5,840 

198 
147 
140 
90 
88 
69 
67 
33 
22 
19 
60 
11 

1,888 

1,349 

1,286 

814 

782 

634 

624 

324 

184 

166 

663 

84 

8,008 
9,861 
9,247 
7,690 
6,635 
4,923 
4,168 
3,296 
2,699 
2,068 
4,647 
941 

98,032 
118,  577 
111,661 
91,281 
77,  994 
60, 366 
60,828 
40, 071 
31,  339 
24,949 
56,089 
10,902 

7,824 
9,622 
8,984 
7,419 
6,370 
4,815 
4,067 
3,232 
2,647 
2,024 
4,563 
922 

96,  267 
116,447 
109, 131 
89,  731 
76,623 
69, 330 
49,911 
39,  436 
30,873 
24,  663 
65,188 
10,749 

184 

239 

263 

171 

166 

108 

101 

64 

62 

34 

94 

19 

1,765 

66                                         

67-    .                      

68 

69      .     .                      

70 

71 

72 

73.    -  .      .                

74 

76-79                             ---- 

Widov 

T's  benefits 

Total 

11,020 

$222,  410 

10,  733 

$218,065 

287 

$4,  345 

15, 162 

$307, 029 

14,  773 

$301,066 

389 

$5,963 

66.-                                  - 

2,227 

1,679 

1,314 

1,094 

927 

735 

684 

615 

444 

342 

931 

228 

45, 087 

31, 396 

26,602 

21,996 

18,469 

14,  843 

13,846 

10, 487 

8,954 

6,801 

19, 290 

4,760 

2,179 

1,522 

1,266 

1,064 

902 

712 

667 

507 

438 

337 

917 

222 

44,  371 

30,  604 

25,  806 

21,643 

18,087 

14,  497 

13,  589 

10,  363 

8,866 

6,730 

19,061 

4,660 

48 

67 

48 

30 

26 

23 

17 

8 

6 

5 

14 

6 

716 

892 

697 

463 

372 

346 

266 

124 

99 

71 

229 

90 

2,203 

2,293 

2,080 

1,690 

1,423 

1,102 

986 

739 

619 

493 

1,236 

299 

44,627 
45,  966 
41,913 
33,  907 
28,731 
22, 507 
20,288 
15,022 
12,473 

9,921 
25,  456 

6,219 

2,158 

2,219 

2.012 

1,648 

1,383 

1.070 

962 

721 

606 

486 

1,218 

290 

43.960 
44,789 
40,908 
33,271 
28,126 
22,023 
19, 920 
14,728 
12,269 

9,812 
26, 180 

6,080 

45 
74 
68 
42 
40 
32 
24 
18 
13 

7 
17 

9 

667 
1,177 
1,005 
636 
605 
484 
368 
294 
204 
109 
275 
139 

66 

67—-                                 

68 

69 

70- - 

71 

72- 

73 - 

74. 

75-79 -- 

1  without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  In  number  or  amount  (see 
footnote  6,  table  33),  or  terminations. 


s  See  footnote  1,  table  33. 
»  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 
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Table  25.^-Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  child's  benefits  atearded '  in  1941 
and  of  child's  benefits  in  force,'''  Dec.  31,  1941,  by  age,  sex,  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  9, 1942] 


Awarded,  1941 

In  force,  Dec.  31,  1941 

Ages 

Total 

White 

Other  races 

Total 

White 

Other  races 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

Total 

75, 619 

$919, 224 

67, 755 

$848, 325 

7,864 

$70, 899 

123, 164 

$1,  496,  965 

110, 844 

$1, 386,  467 

12, 320 

$110,498 

Under  1 

1,783 
2,694 
2,767 
2,933 
3,040 
3,188 
3,270 
3,467 
3,664 
3,799 

4,157 
4,601 
4,661 
6,128 
6,510 
5,923 
5,979 
5,872 
3,143 
140 

20,237 
30,288 
31,  479 
34,030 
34,917 
37,  436 
38,381 
40,  968 
43,  756 
45,  60S 

60.  331 
55,328 
57,  126 
63,  103 
68,  492 
73,  984 
76,649 
76,  696 
40,726 
1,689 

1,594 
2,333 
2,409 
2,676 
2,625 
2,790 
2,840 
3,037 
3,258 
3,326 

3.734 
4.055 
4,193 
4,625 
4,998 
6,400 
5.491 
5.431 
2,918 
122 

18,  626 
27, 119 
28,460 
30,920 
31,  377 
33,  896 
34,604 

37,  141 
40, 244 
41,288 

46,544 

51.  247 

52,  925 
68,  547 
63,  697 
69, 168 

70,  984 

71,  516 

38,  509 
1,515 

189 
361 
358 
357 
415 
398 
430 
430 
406 
473 

423 
446 
468 
603 
512 
523 
488 
441 
226 
18 

1,612 
3,169 
3,019 
3,110 
3,640 
3,5)0 
3,777 
3,827 
3,512 
4,320 

3,787 
4,081 
4,201 
4,666 
4,795 
4,816 
4,665 
4,181 
2,217 
174 

1,760 
3,907 
4, 699 
5,048 
5,280 
6,431 
6,636 
6,970 
6,230 
6,661 

7,073 

7,717 

8,194 

8,934 

9,728 

10,  366 

10,  720 

9,820 

0 

0 

20,031 
44, 103 
53,  532 
68,  779 
60,903 
63,  721 
66. 166 
70,528 
74,  523 
80,203 

85,  741 
96, 186 
100,966 
110,600 
120,  933 
129,  670 
135,  674 
125,  807 
0 
0 

1,676 
3,424 
4,101 
4,464 
4,683 
4,756 
4,944 
6,241 
5,642 
6,863 

6,366 
6,958 
7,417 
8,118 
8,881 
9,533 
9,921 
9,167 
0 
0 

18, 449 
39,  893 
48,  636 
63,  736 
64,905 
57,  793 
60, 116 
64,088 
68,  467 
73,064 

79,  481 
88,246 
93,  971 
103,  227 
113,053 
121,  847 
128, 131 
119,  476 
0 
0 

186 
483 
698 
584 
697 
675 
692 
729 
688 
788 

707 
759 
777 
816 
847 
833 
799 
663 
0 
0 

1,682 

1 

4  210 

2. 

4,997 

3 

5,043 
6,998 

4 

8 

6,928 
6,050 
6  440 

6. 

7. 

8 

6,066 

9    .. 

7,149 
6  260 

10  . 

11 

6,941 

12  .  . 

6  994 

13 

7,373 
7  880 

U. 

16. 

7,723 
7  543 

16 

17 

6,331 
0 

18 

19 

0 

Male 

Total  — 

38, 370 

$467,040 

34,  344 

'$430,  927 

4,026 

$36, 113 

62,  835 

$763,  699 

66,  487          $706.  915 

6,348 

$56,  784 

Under  1     . 

958 
1,376 
1,435 
1,578 
1,565 
1,631 
1,671 
1,752 
1,836 
1,964 

2,139 
2,283 
2,300 
2,557 
2,808 
2,923 
3,031 
2,951 
1,632 
80 

10,  894 

15,  270 

16,  251 
18, 493 

17,  858 
19, 114 
19,728 
20,  756 
22,024 
23,  477 

25,905 
28,230 
27,  949 
31,672 
34,  986 
36,  801 
38.  308 
38.  374 
20,004 
946 

852 
1,190 
1,246 
1,386 
1,344 
1,439 
1,454 
1,544 
1,628 
1,710 

1.924 
2.047 
2.042 
2.300 
2,555 
2,661 
2,792 
2,730 
1,431 
70 

9,985 
13,  661 
14,684 

16,  840 
15,971 

17,  430 

17,  813 
18,964 

20,  264 

21,  152 

24,  022 
26, 109 

25,  652 
29,  337 
32,540 
34,385 

35,  993 

36,  276 

18,  993 
856 

106 
186 
189 
193 
221 
192 
217 
208 
208 
264 

215 
236 
258 
267 
253 
262 
239 
221 
101 
10 

909 
1,609 
1,567 
1,653 
1,887 
1,684 
1.915 
1,792 
1,760 
2.325 

1.883 
2,121 
2.297 
2,336 
2,446 
2.416 
2,316 
2,098 
1,011 
90 

945 
2,028 
2,472 
2,683 
2.740 
2.806 
2,867 
3,020 
3,146 
3,436 

3,638 
3,973 
4,096 
4,613 
4,829 
5,164 
6,485 
6,004 
0 
0 

10,  779 
22,  675 
28.089 
31,  346 
31,  534 
33,  151 
33,  643 
36,883 
37,  912 
41,  201 

44,  138 
49,  093 
50, 164 
56,111 
60,017 
64,686 
69, 198 
64,079 
0 
0 

841 
1.777 
2,150 
2,378 
2,361 
2,474 
2,505 
2,664 
2,820 
3,009 

3.263 
3,582 
3,672 
4,073 
4,418 
4,756 
6,099 
4,655 
0 
0 

9,884 
20,547 
25,  416 
28,745 
28,252 
30,235 
30,540 
32,669 
35,  078 
37,312 

40,894 
45,  612 
46,403 
52, 101 
56,128 
60,924 
65,  481 
60,804 
0 
0 

104 
251 
322 
306 
379 
332 
362 
366 
326 
427 

376 
391 
424 
440 
411 
408 
386 
349 
0 
0 

895 

1 

2,128 

2..  . 

2,673 

3 

2,601 

4.... 

3,282 

6 

2,916 

6.. 

3  103 

7 

3,224 

8..  . 

2,834 

9 

3,889 
3,244 

10 

11 

3,581 

12 

3,761 

13    . 

4  010 

14 

3,889 

15. 

3  762 

16 

3,717 

17.... 

3,275 

18 

0 

19 

0 

Female 

Total 

37,249 

$452. 184 

33,411 

$417,398 

3,838 

$34,  786 

60,329 

$733,  266 

6-4,  357 

$679,  552 

6,972 

$63,  714 

Under  1 

825 
1,318 
1.332 
1,355 
1,475 
1,557 
1,699 
1,715 
1,828 
1,835 

2,018 
2,218 
2,361 
2,671 
2,702 
3,000 

9,343 
15,018 
15,228 
15,  637 

17,  059 

18,  322 
18.  653 
20,212 
21,  732 
22, 131 

24,  426 
27.  098 
29, 177 
31.431 
33,  506 
37  1 R3 

742 
1,143 
1,163 
1,191 
1,281 
1,351 
1.386 
1.493 
1,630 
1,616 

1,810 
2.008 
2,151 
2,326 
2.443 
2.739 
2.699 
2.701 
1,487 
52 

8,640 
13,  458 
13,  776 
14,080 

15,  406 

16,  466 
16,  791 
18, 177 
19,980 
20,136 

22,  622 
25,  138 
27,  273 
29,  210 
31,157 
34.  783 
34,991 
36,239 
19,  616 
659 

83 
176 
169 
164 
194 
206 
213 
222 
198 
219 

208 
210 
210 
246 
259 
261 
249 
220 
124 
8 

703 
1,560 
1,452 
1,  457 
1,  653 
1,856 
1,862 
2,035 
1,752 
1,995 

1,904 
1,960 
1.904 
2,221 
2.349 
2.400 
2,350 
2,083 
1,206 
84 

815 
1,879 
2,227 

9,262 
21,428 
25.  443 

734 
1,647 
1,951 
2,086 
2,222 
2,282 
2,439 
2,587 
2,722 
2,864 

3,103 
3,376 
3,745 
4,045 
4.463 
4.777 
4.822 
4,602 
0 
0 

8,666 
19,  346 
23, 119 
24,  991 

26,  663 

27,  6,58 
29,  576 
31,429 
33,389 
35,  742 

38,587 
42,  733 
47,  568 
6i,126 
66,926 
60.  923 
62,  650 
58,  672 
0 
0 

81 
232 
276 
279 
318 
343 
340 
363 
362 
361 

332 
368 
353 
376 
436 
425 
413 
314 
0 
0 

687 

1 

2,082 

2 

2,324 

3 

2.  365             27.  433 
2.  540              29.  369 

2,442 

4 

2,716 

5 

2,626 
2,779 
2.950 
3.084 
3,215 

3.435 
3,744 
4.098 
4.421 
4,899 
5,202 
6,235 
4,816 
0 
0 

30,  570 
32,  523 
34,645 
36,611 
39,002 

41,603 
46,  093 
50,801 
54,  489 
60, 916 
64,  884 
66,476 
61,  728 
0 
0 

3,012 

6 

2,947 

7 

3  216 

8 

3,222 

9. 

3,260 

10... 

3,016 

11 

3,360 

12.... 

3,233 
3,363 
3  991 

13 

14 

16 

3,961 

16 

2,948          -^7  341 

3  826 

17.... 

2,921 

1,611 

60 

37,  322 

20,  722 

743 

3  066 

18 

0 

19 

0 

'  Without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  in  number  or  amount  (see 
footnote  0,  table  33),  or  terminations. 
-  See  footnote  1,  table  33. 


s  Age  at  birthday  in  1941;  tiierefore  some  children  represented  as  age  18. 
Children  aged  19  represent  cases  iu  which  award  was  delayed  pending 
receirt^  of  certain  evidence. 
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the  ratio  of  beneficiaries  of  other  races  to  white 
beneficiaries  decreased,  in  general,  with  increase 
in  age  and  that  the  ratio  of  primary  beneficiaries 
of  other  races  to  white  beneficiaries  was  slightly 
higher  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

Wife's  benefits. — The  1941  awards  of  wife's 
benefits  showed  greater  concentration  at  age  65 
than  the  1940  awards  (table  24).  This  increased 
concentration  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  men  who  received  primary 
benefit  awards  in  1940  had  wives  who  did  not 
reach  age  65  until  1941.  This  factor  was  partially 
ofl^set  by  the  larger  proportion  of  primary  benefits 
awarded  in  1941  to  males  at  ages  above  68,  among 
whom  a  smaller  proportion  of  wives  over  age  65 
would  be  exactly  age  65. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  from  1940  to  1941 
in  the  total  number  of  women  aged  66-67  to  whom 
wife's  benefits  were  awarded,  while  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  wives  aged  71 
and  over.  The  increase  in  the  latter  group  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  primary  benefit  awards  made  to  male  wage 
earners  at  the  older  ages. 

Only  2.6  percent  of  all  women  to  whom  wife's 
benefits  were  awarded  in  1941  were  of  races  other 
than  white,  while  about  4.9  percent  of  all  male 
primary  beneficiaries  were  of  these  races.  This 
difference  is  similar  to  that  in  the  1940  awards  and 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  among  male  primary 
beneficiaries  is  somewhat  larger  at  ages  near  65 
than  at  older  ages,  when  the  wife  is  more  likely 


to  be  over  age  65,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
racial  differences  in  marital  status  and  relative 
ages  of  husband  and  wife. 

Child's  benefits. — Of  the  75,619  child's  bene- 
fits awarded  in  1941  (table  25),  about  8  percent 
were  awarded  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  workers 
entitled  to  primary  benefits;  for  1940,  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  14  percent.  This  reduction 
reflects  the  combined  effect  of  a  significant 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  primary 
benefits  awarded  to  men  aged  65-68,  who  account 
for  a  preponderant  portion  of  the  children  of 
primary  beneficiaries  eligible  for  benefits,  and  a 
concurrent  increase  in  the  number  of  child's 
benefits  awarded  with  respect  to  the  wages  of 
deceased  insured  workers. 

The  age  distribution  of  child's  benefits  awarded 
in  1941  shows  a  greater  proportion  awarded  at  the 
younger  ages  than  the  corresponding  distribution 
of  the  1940  awards.  A  factor  in  this  change  is  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  child's  benefits  awarded 
with  respect  to  the  wages  of  primary  beneficiaries ; 
for  this  group  the  average  age  is  higher  than  it  is 
for  child's  benefits  awarded  with  respect  to  the 
wages  of  deceased  wage  earners. 

In  1941,  children  of  races  other  than  white  had 
a  larger  share  (10.4  percent)  of  the  awards  than 
in  1940  (8.8  percent).  Boys  shghtly  outnumbered 
girls  in  both  years,  reflecting  a  similar  excess  of 
males  among  children  in  the  general  population. 
In  1941,  17.5  percent  of  the  children  were  under  5 
years  of  age;  23.0  percent  were  aged  5-9;  31.7 
percent  were  aged  10-14;  and  27.8  percent  were 


Table  26. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  ISumber  and  monthly  amount  of  widow's  current  benefits  awarded^ 
in  1941  and  of  widow's  current  benefits  inforce,^  Dec.  31,  1941,  by  age  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  9,  1942] 


Awarded,  1941 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1941 

-                  Age  group ' 

Total 

White 

other 

races 

Total 

White 

Other 

races 

1 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amoimt 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amoimt 

Total 

30. 602 

$591, 336 

28, 296 

$661,  311 

2,206 

$30,026 

48, 076 

$936, 270 

44, 694 

$890,  476 

3,382 

$46,794 

Under  29 

204 
1,833 
3,029 
4,055 
4,  876 
5,244 

5,333 

3,802 

1,806 

315 

7 

2,941 
29, 175 
52,  620 

75,  904 
96,901 

107,881 

108,  879 

76,  066 
34,  863 

5,974 
163 

167 
1,664 
2,700 
3,662 
4,473 
4,933 

5,109 

3,652 

1,737 

302 

7 

2,470 
25.  771 
48, 433 
70,549 
91,230 
103,  509 

105,  566 

73,  995 

33,  870 

6,776 

153 

37 
269 
329 
403 
402 
311 

224 

160 

68 

13 

0 

471 
3,404 
4,187 
5,365 
5,671 
4,372 

3,323 

2,060 

983 

199 

0 

261 
2,544 
4,848 
6,510 
7,961 
8,516 

8,  ,515 

6,922 

2,622 

3S9 

8 

3,677 
40,266 
84,031 
122, 116 
158,  281 
175,  493 

174,  872 

119, 101 

50,  921 

7,349 

163 

204 
2,152 
4,256 
5,885 
7,369 
8,046 

8,186 

6,692 

2,526 

372 

7 

3,084 
35.  385 
76.  522 
113,  825 
160,068 
168,802 

170,073 

115,  920 

49,542 

7,111 

144 

47 
392 
592 
625 
582 
470 

329 

230 

97 

17 

1 

693 

20-24            -              

4,881 

26-29 

7,609 

30-34    .  .                 

8,291 

35-39 

8,213 

40-44        

6,691 

45-49 

4,799 

60-54 

3.181 

55-59 

1,379 

60-64        

238 

19 

'  Without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  in  number  or  amoimt  (see 
footnote  6,  table  33),  or  terminations. 


'  See  footnote  1,  table  33. 
•  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 
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aged  15  and  over.  As  in  the  1940  awards,  there 
were  fewer  children  aged  17  than  16,  and  con^der- 
ably  fewer  aged  18  than  17.  Some  children  17  and 
18  years  of  age  did  not  file  claims  because  they 
were  in  covered  employment  or  had  left  school. 
The  marked  reduction  from  age  17  to  age  18  is 
due  primarily  to  the  method  of  age  classification 
used,  under  which  18  represents  only  about  a  half 
year's  interval. 

Widow's  benefits. — Reflecting  the  pronounced  in- 
crease in  claims,  awards  of  widow's  benefits,  which 
numbered  4,600  in  1940,  rose  to  11,000  in  1941 


(table  24).  As  in  1940,  only  a  small  proportion 
(2.6  percent)  of  these  awards  were  made  to  women 
of  races  other  than  white.  About  20  percent  of  the 
widows  were  aged  65  (compared  to  17  percent  in 
1940);  this  percentage  increase  resulted  from  the 
larger  number  of  cases  in  which  a  widow  attained 
age  65  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  increased  percentage  at  ages  over  70  (28.5  ia 
1941  compared  to  23.8  in  1940)  reflects  the  pro- 
portionately larger  increase  in  the  average  number 
of  male  insxired  workers  at  ages  when  death  rates 
are  high  and  the  surviving  widows  older. 


Table  27. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  parent's  benefits  avcarded  '  in  1941 
and  of  parent's  benefits  in  force,''  Dec.  31,  1941,  by  age,  sex,  and  race  of  beneficiary 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  9,  1942] 


1 
Awarded,  1941 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1941                                    j 

Age> 

Total 

White 

other 

races 

Total 

White 

1 
Other  races           i 

1 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

Total 

1,272 

$16, 406 

1,146 

$15,083 

126 

$1,323 

1,994 

$25, 843 

1,803 

$23,828 

191 

$2,016 

65 

109" 

103 
83 
67 
88 
83 
93 
79 
68 
59 

240 

200 

1,338 

1,260 

1,027 

825 

1,128 

1,111 

1,212 

1,033 

865 

754 

3,174 

2,679 

100 
89 
73 
68 
79 
73 
83 
68 
60 
55 
218 
190 

1,245 

1,112 

927 

730 

1,035 

1,006 

1,113 

916 

776 

712 

2,940 

2,572 

9 
14 
10 
9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
8 
4 

22 
10 

93 
148 
100 
95 
93 
106 
99 
117 
90 
42 
234 
107 

107 
153 
143 
129 
134 
135 
154 
129 
111 
87 
396 
316 

1,307 
1,887 
1,789 
1,597 
1,761 
1,768 
2,007 
1,671 
1,392 
1,121 
5.278 
4,285 

98 
134 
125 
114 
123 
119 
131 
116 
97 
81 
365 
301 

1,214 
1,686 
1,696 
1,437 
1,638 
1,592 
1,772 
1,620 
1,264 
1,058 
4,946 
4,115 

9 
19 
18 
15 
11 
16 
23 
14 
14 

6 
31 
15 

93 
201 
193 
160 
113 
166    1 
235    1 
151    1 
138 

63 
332 
170 

66 

67. 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72.. _ 

73 

74 

76-79 

80  and  over 

Male 

Total 

298 

$3,656 

264 

$3,306 

34 

$350 

440 

$5,  417 

393 

$4,932 

47 

$485 

65 

21 
29 
24 
17 
15 
16 
19 
24 
16 
13 
63 
41 

266 
326 
285 
200 
178 
182 
227 
309 
193 
154 
800 
646 

21 
25 
22 
13 
14 
13 
17 
20 
13 
12 
56 
38 

256 
283 
265 
158 
168 
161 
209 
269 
162 
142 
730 
513 

0 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
7 
3 

0 
43 
20 
42 
10 
31 
18 
40 
31 
12 
70 
33 

21 
38 
31 
25 
25 
27 
36 
31 
25 
24 
91 
66 

256 
423 
368 
294 
316 
324 
440 
386 
290 
292 
1,161 
878 

21 
34 
29 
20 
24 
24 
30 
27 
19 
21 
81 
63 

256 
380 
348 
242 
306 
293 
383 
345 
228 
259 
1,047 
845 

0 
4 
2 
6 
1 
3 
6 
4 
6 
3 
10 
3 

0 
43 
20 
62 
10 
31 
57 
40 
62 
33 
104 
33 

66 

67 _ 

68 

69 ..._ 

70 

71 -- 

72 

73.: 

74 

75-79 

80  and  over 

Female 

Total 

974 

$12,  760 

882 

$11,  777 

92 

$973 

1,554 

$20,  426 

1,410 

$18,896 

144 

$1,  530 

65 

88 
74 
69 
60 
73 
67 
74 
55 
52 
46 
177 
169 

1,082 
934 
742 
625 
960 
929 
985 
724 
672 
600 
2,374 
2,133 

79 
64 
51 
45 
65 
60 
66 
48 
47 
43 
162 
162 

989 
829 
662 
572 
867 
855 
904 
647 
613 
570 
2,210 
2,059 

9 

10 
8 
5 
8 
7 
8 
7 
5 
3 

15 
7 

93 
105 
80 
63 
83 
74 
81 
77 
59 
30 
164 
74 

86 
115 
112 
104 
109 
108 
118 
98 
86 
63 
305 
250 

1,051 
1,464 
1,421 
1,303 
1,435 
1,434 
1,567 
1,286 
1,102 
829 
4,127 
3,407 

77 
100 
96 
94 
99 
96 
101 
88 
78 
60 
284 
238 

958 
1,306 
1,248 
1,195 
1,332 
1,299 
1,389 
1,175 
1,026 

799 
3,899 
3,270 

9 

16 
16 
10 
10 
13 
17 
10 
8 
3 
21 
12 

93 
168 
173 
108 
103 
135 
178 
111 
76 
30 
228 
137 

66. 

67- 

68..     . 

69 

70..    .      . 

71 

72..    .  . 

73 

74 

76-79 

80  and  over.. 

'  Without  adjustment  for  deductions,  changes  in  number  or  amount  (see 
footnote  6,  table  33),  or  terminations. 


'  See  footnote  1,  table  33. 
'  Age  at  birthday  in  1941. 
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Table  28. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Monthly 
benefits  awarded,  by  type  of  entitlement,  1941 


Type  of  beneficiary 

Total 

Initially 
entitled 

Subse- 
quently 
entitled 

Total - 

269, 286 

268,602 

10,684 

114, 660 

36, 213 

6,031 

69,588 

11,020 

30, 602 
1,272 

114,660 
29,127 

5,922 
68,602 

9,314 

29,894 
1,183 

Wife ; 

7,086 

(^'hild  nf  primftry  hpnofifiiftry 

100 

1,086 

Widow,  aged  65  or  over 

1,706 

Widow  with  1  or  more  child  beneficiaries  in 

608 

Parent    ...                .             

89 

Widow^s  current  benefits.- — In  1941,  7.2  percent  of 
the  women  to  whom  widow's  current  benefits  were 
awarded  were  of  races  other  than  white  (table  26) ; 
in  1940  this  group  represented  6.3  percent.  The 
age  distribution  was  roughly  similar  to  that  of 
1940;  16.6  percent  were  under  age  30,  46.5  percent 
were  aged  30-44,  and  36.9  percent  were  aged  45 
and  over.  As  in  1940,  beneficiaries  of  races  other 
than  white  were  younger  than  white  women;  28.8 
percent  were  under  age  30  and  47.1  percent  were 
under  age  35,  as  compared  with  15.7  and  28.6  per- 
cent, respectively,  for  white  women.  This  differ- 
ence results  largely  from  the  fact  that  Negro  and 
other  nonwhite  persons  generally  marry  at  younger 
ages  and  from  the  greater  concentration  of  de- 
ceased insured  Negroes  in  lower  age  groups.  These 
two  factors,  together  with  the  generally  larger  fam- 
Uies  among  Negroes,  also  explain  to  a  large  degree 
the  higher  ratio  of  child's  benefits  to  widow's  cur- 
rent benefits  among  Negro  beneficiaries,  which 
characterized  awards  both  in  1940  and  1941. 

Parent's  benefits. — The  1,272  awards  to  parents 
of  deceased  insured  workers  represented  less  than 
1  percent  of  all  awards.    In  1941  as  in  1940,  more 

Table  29. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers 
on  whxise  tcages  claims  for  primary  benefits  were 
awarded,  by  sex  of  worker  and  family  classification  of 
beneficiaries,  1941  • 

[Corrected  to  May  15,  1942] 


Ses  and  marital  status  of  worker  and 
entitlement  of  wife 

Total 
workers 

Workers 
with  1 
or  more 
children 
entitled 

Workers 
with  no 
children 
entitled 

Total - 

114,660 

4,334 

110,326 

Male,  total  _ 

100,814 

29,127 
43,166 
28,531 

13,846 

4,328 

38 

3,832 

468 

6 

96,486 

Married: 

-r              Wife  entitled  to  wife's  benefits 

■              Wife  not  entitled  to  wife's  benefits.. 

Other".                                   

29,089 
39, 324 
28,073 

13,840 

Table  30. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Deceased 
workers  on  whose  umges  claims  for  monthly  benefits 
or  lump-sum  payments  were  awarded,  by  sex  of 
worker  and  family  classification  of  beneficiaries,  1941  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  16, 1942] 


Total 

Workers 
with  1 
or  more 
children 
entitled 

Workers 
withl 
or  both 
parents 
entitled 

Workers  with 

no  children 

or  parents 

entitled 

Sex  and  marital  status  of  worker 
and  entitlement  of  widow 

With 
widow 
only 
en- 
titled 

With 
lump- 
sum 
pay- 
ment 
award- 
ed 

Total 

139,545 

38,022 

1,083 

9,499 

90,941 

Male,  total 

125,334 

9,314 
29,894 

53,984 
32,142 

14,  211 

37,127 

12 
29,697 

4,067 
3,351 

895 

781 

9,499 

9,302 
'197 

77,927 

Married: 

Widow  entitled  to  wid- 

Widow  entitled  to  wid- 
ow's current  benefits. . 

Widow  not  entitled  to 
widow's    or   widow's 

49,  917 

Other'              

781 
302 

28,010 

13,014 

•  Initial  entitlements  only. 

'  Represent  widows  of  deceased  primary  beneficiaries  having  1  or  more 
children  entitled  to  child's  benefits  prior  to  death  of  primary  beneficiary. 
'  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital  status. 

than  three-fourths  of  these  awards  were  made 
to  women  (table  27),  as  a  result  of  the  greater 
frequency  of  dependent  mothers  than  of  dependent 
fathers,  particularly  when  only  one  parent  is 
living,  as  well  as  the  greater  longevity  of  women. 
The  concentration  of  parents  at  the  older  ages 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  generally  high  age 
at  death  of  the  worker  who  leaves  no  widow  or 
unmarried  child,  and  partly  to  the  greater  likeli- 
hood of  the  parent's  dependency  at  the  older  ages. 

Average  Amounts  of  Benefits  Awarded 

The  average  monthly  amoimt  of  aU  primary 
benefits  awarded  in  1941  was  $22.72,  almost 
the  same  as  the  average  ($22.71)  in  1940.  Aver- 
ages vary  according  to  sex,  race,  and  age,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  computed 
from  primary  benefits  awarded  in  1941: 


■  Initial  entitlements  only. 

'  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  imknown  marital  stattis. 


Age  on 

birthday 

in  1941 

Sex  and  race 

Total 

65-68 

69  and 
over 

$22.  72 

$22.64 

$22.81 

Male           - --- 

23.29 
23.60 
17.32 

18.61 
18.63 
14.67 

23.38 
23.70 
17.38 

18.18 
18.30 
14.44 

23.20 

White              

23.49 

Other                          

17.23 

19.12 

White                             

19.24 

14.84 

i 
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These  sex  and  race  variations  reflect  differences 
in  wage  characteristics  which  are  only  partially 
offset  by  the  moderating  effect  of  the  benefit 
formula.  For  individuals  aged  65-68  the  average 
in  1941  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
in  the  preceding  year,  because  the  latter  group 
included  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  left 
work  before  1940  and  could  not  claim  benefits 
until  the  beginning  of  1940;  their  wage  averages 
were  therefore  reduced  by  the  intervening  periods 
in  which  they  had  no  taxable  earnings.  Among 
workers  aged  69  and  over,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
1941  average  was  much  lower,  because  those  who 
had  completed  the  minimum  6  quarters  of  cover- 
age in  1940  must  have  been  rather  regularly  en- 
gaged in  covered  employment  diu-ing  the  period 
for  which  their  average  monthly  wages  were  com- 
puted for  determining  benefits  and  hence  presimi- 
ably  had  larger  average  wages  than  claimants 
aged  69  or  over  in  1941,  whose  employment  need 
not  have  been  so  regular.  The  average  primary 
benefit  awarded  to  the  older  gi'oup,  however,  was 
about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  age  group 
65-68,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average 
wage  rates  of  older  workers  were  probably  some- 
what lower.  The  employment  of  workers  aged  69 
or  over  who  retired  in  1941  must  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  more  recent  than  the  employment  of 
workers  aged  65-68  who  retu-ed  in  1941,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  female  and  nonwhite  bene- 
ficiaries were  included  in  the  older  group. 


The  average  award  in  1941  for  wife's  benefits  ' 
was  $12.03,  an  amoimt  which  was  a  little  more 
than  half  the  average  primary  award  for  men. 
The  difference  reflects  the  fact  that,  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  primary  beneficiary,  the  average 
primary  benefit  of  married  men  is  greater  than 
that  of  nonmarried  men  (table  32).  The  decline 
in  the  average  award  for  wife's  benefits  from 
$12.15  in  1940  to  $12.03  in  1941  is  attributable 
to  the  decline  in  the  average  amount  of  the 
primary  benefits  awarded  at  the  older  ages,  which 
more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  increased  number 
and  higher  average  amount  of  wife's  benefits 
awarded  to  wives  who  attained  age  65  during 
1941. 

The  average  amount  of  other  types  of  monthly 
benefits  awarded  in  1941  was  slightly  less  for 
each  type  of  benefit  than  the  corresponding 
average  for  1940,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
comparison: 


1940 

1941 

Type  of  benefit 

Total 

White 

other 
races 

Child's     -- 

$12.  20 
20.36 
19.60 
13.09 

$12. 16 
20.18 
19.39 
12.90 

$12.  52 
20.32 
19.84 
13.16 

$9.02 

widow's                - 

15.14 

13.61 

Parent's                  ,  -  -  - 

10.50 

Most  of  the  persons  who  died  in  1941  and  had 
not  acquu-ed  insiu-ed  status  until  the  latter  part 
of  1940  or  1941  must  have  had  substantial  periods 


Table  SI.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers    on  whose  wages  child's  benefits  were  awarded,  by  sex  of 
worker,  family  classification  of  beneficiaries,  and  number  of  child  beneficiaries,  1941  • 

[Corrected  to  May  IS,  1042] 


Total 
workers 

Workers  with- 

- 

Total  child 
benefi- 
ciaries 3 

Characteristics  of  worker  and  entitlement  of  wife  or  widow 

1  child 
benefi- 
ciary 

2  child 
benefi- 
ciaries 

3  Child 
benefi- 
ciaries 

4  child 
benefi- 
ciaries 

5  or  more 
child  bene- 
ficiaries 

Total       -                               --- 

42, 356 

21, 873 

11, 787 

5,976 

2,588 

132 

74,424 

Worlcers  entitled  to  primary  benefits,  total                  -  -  

4,334 
4,328 

38 

3,832 

458 

6 

38,022 
37, 127 

29,709 

4,067 

3,351 

896 

2,849 
2,843 

36 

2,475 

332 

6 

19,  024 
18,  378 

16,271 

1,119 

1,988 

646 

1,399 
1,399 

1 

1,284 

114 

0 

10,  388 
10,  219 

9,  063 

359 

797 
169 

72 
72 

1 
62 
9 
0 

5,904 
5,848 

6,106 

422 
320 

50 

12 
12 

0 

10 

2 

0 

2,576 
2,655 

215 

2.133 

207 
21 

2 
2 

0 
1 
1 
0 

130 
127 

54 

34 
39 
3 

6,922 

5,916 

Married: 

41 

5,275 

other  3                                                                           

600 

Female,  total -  

6 

68,602 

Male,  total 

67,260 

Married; 

Widow  entitled  to  widow's  or  widow's  current  benefits^.. 
Widow  not  entitled  to  widow's  or  widow's  current  bene- 
fits                                              -- 

49,863 
11,820 

other  3                                                                    -- - 

5,577 

1,252 

1  Initial  entitlements  only. 
May  differ  from  weighted  sum  of  5  preceding  columns  because  more 


than  5  children  were  entitled  in  a  few  families. 

8  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital  status. 
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of  unemployment  or  of  noncovered  employment, 
and  benefits  awarded  with  respect  to  deaths  among 
this  group  would  lower  the  average  for  the  total. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  racial  diflerences 
mentioned,  the  average  survivor  benefits  were 
somewhat  lower  in  1941  than  in  1940. 

The  decline  in  the  average  amount  of  child's 
benefits  was  less  than  for  other  types  of  survivor 
benefits,  mainly  because  of  the  decrease  from  1940 
to  1941  La  the  proportion  of  total  child's  benefits 
awarded  to  children  of  primary  beneficiaries,  for 
whom  the  average  amount  awarded  is  lower  than 
that  for  children  of  deceased  workers. 

As  in  1940,  the  variations  in  average  amounts  of 
benefits  according  to  age  of  the  beneficiary  reflect 
the  variations  in  the  average  primary  benefits  of 
deceased  workers.  Among  widow's  current  bene- 
fits, for  example,  the  highest  averages  were  for 
widows  aged  40-49,  since  men  at  these  ages  or  a 
few  years  older  are  usually  near  the  peak  of  their 
earning  power;  moreover,  widows  in  this  age  group 
have,  on  the  average,  fewer  cluldren  under  18 
than  do  widows  just  below  age  40,  so  that  the 
maximum  governing  the  total  payable  for  all 
benefits  based  on  a  worker's  wage  record  is  less 
frequently  applicable. 

As  in  1940  awards,  the  average  primary  benefits 
upon  which  survivor  benefits  were  based  exceeded 
the  average  primary  benefits  awarded  to  retired 
workers,  partly  because  aged  workei-s  with  low 
wages  are  more  likely  to  claim  primary  benefits 
than  are  those  with  higher  wages,  while  the  wage 
level  has  httle  effect  on  the  filing  of  claims  by 
survivors,  and  partly  because  the  deceased  workers 
with  respect  to  whose  wages  monthly  survivor 
benefits  are  awarded  are  concentrated  at  ages 
35-54,  a  group  with  the  highest  wage  levels. 

Workers  Represented  in  Awards 

Monthly  benefits,*  and  liunp-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  the  amended  act  were  awarded  in 
1941  with  respect  to  254,205  insured  workers. 
This  figure  includes  114,660  retired  workers  and 
139,545  deceased  workers,  but  there  is  some 
duplication  hi  the  two  groiips  because  some  of  the 
deceased  workers  were  entitled  to  primary  bene- 
fits at  the  time  of  death. ^ 


'  Excludes  10.6S4  "subsequent  entitlements"  to  monthly  benefits  (table  28) . 

»  For  1940  and  1941  combined,  monthly  benefits  were  awarded  with  respect 
to  246,996  retired  workers,  and  monthly  survivor  benefits  or  lump-sum  death 
payments  with  respect  to  233,698  deceased  workers,  of  whom  12,625  were 
entitled  to  primary  benefits  at  the  time  of  death  and  so  were  counted  among 
the  246,995  primary  beneficiarips. 


An  award  of  a  wife's  benefit  or  a  child's  benefit 
based  on  the  wages  of  a  primary  beneficiary  is  a 
subsequent  entitlement  if  the  wife  or  child  be- 
comes entitled  in  a  month  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  the  worker  became  entitled  to  primary 
benefits.  An  award  of  monthly  survivor  benefits 
is  a  subsequent  entitlement  if  some  other  survivor 
benefit  with  an  earlier  month  of  entitlement  or  a 
lump-sum  death  payment  has  been  awarded  with 
respect  to  the  wage  record  of  the  same  deceased 
worker.  All  other  awards,  including  aU  primary 
benefits  and  lump-sum  death  payments,  are  initial 
entitlements. 

The  10,684  awards  in  1941  that  represented 
subsequent  entitlements  include  awards  with 
respect  to  workers  represented  in  the  initial  en- 
titlements among  the  awards  made  in  1940  and 
1941.  Most  of  the  subsequently  entitled  bene- 
ficiaries were  wives  (7,086)  who  became  entitled  in 
a  later  month  than  their  husbands,  generally 
because  they  had  not  attained  age  65  at  the  date 
of  the  husband's  entitlement.  Similarly,  most  of 
the  1,706  widov/s  subsequently  entitled  to 
widow's  benefits  were  widows  who  had  not  at- 
tained age  65  at  the  death  of  their  husbands; 
a  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  89  parents 
subsequently  entitled  to  parent's  benefits.  The 
beneficiaries  who  became  subsequently  entitled 
to  child's  or  widow's  current  benefits  were  those 
whose  entitlements  were  deferred  for  various 
reasons,  often  because  the  beneficiary  delayed 
fihng  a  claim  until  he  or  she  withdrew  from 
covered  employment  or  until  the  benefit  of  some 
other  member  of  the  family  was  terminated. 

A  family  classification  of  the  114,660  primary 
benefits  awarded  in  1941  (table  29)  reveals  char- 
acteristics similar  to  those  for  1940;  ®  the  sHght 
differences  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  shift 
in  age  composition  toward  the  older  ages.  Thus, 
72,283  or  72  percent  of  the  100,814  men  awarded 
primary  benefits  in  1941  were  married,  as  com- 
pared with  75  percent  in  1940;  the  decrease  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
widowers  among  men  at  the  older  ages.  Also  as  a 
result  of  the  shift  toward  the  older  ages,  the  pro- 
portion of  married  primary  beneficiaries  whose 
wives  were  initially  entitled  to  wife's  benefits 
increased  from  36  percent  in  1940  to  40  percent 
in  1941,  and  the  proportion  of  men  with  children 


«  See  the  Social  Seowrily  Buliain,  Vol.  4,  No.  4  (April  1941),  p.  S6,  table  1, 
for  the  classification  of  retired  workers  represented  in  1949  awards. 
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initially  entitled  to  child's  benefits  decreased  from 
5.0  percent  in  1940  to  4.3  percent  in  1941. 

The  larger  proportion  of  insured  persons  at 
older  ages  in  1941  and  the  higher  death  rate  at 
these  ages  are  reflected  in  a  comparison  of  the 
family  classification  of  deceased  workers  repre- 
sented by  1941  awards  under  initial  entitlements 
(table  30)  with  a  corresponding  classification  for 
1940.'  The  proportion  of  male  workers  who  were 
married  at  the  time  of  death  decreased  from  77 
percent  to  74  percent,  while  among  the  married 
males  the  proportion  whose  widows  became 
initially  entitled  to  widow's  benefits  (i.  e.,  benefits 
to  widows  aged  65  or  over)  increased  from  6.5 
percent  to  10.0  percent.  The  proportion  of  total 
deaths  resulting  in  initial  entitlement  to  child's 
benefits  decreased  from  30  percent  to  27  percent. 
As  in  1940,  65  percent  of  all  deaths  represented  in 
the  claims  data  resulted  in  Imnp-sum  pajonents. 
Although  an  age  distribution  of  the  deceased 
workers  is  not  yet  available,  it  is  probable  that, 
as  in  1940,  deaths  among  insured  workers  were 
concentrated  at  ages  50-64;  about  three-fourths 
of  the  deaths  in  this  age  group  give  rise  to  lump- 
siun  payments  since  few  workers  at  such  ages 
leave  children  under  18  or  widows  over  age  65. 

Child's  benefits  under  initial  entitlement  were 
awarded  in  1941  with  respect  to  4,334  primary 
beneficiaries  and  38,022  deceased  workers.  The 
74,424  children  represented  in  this  total  (table  31) 
do  not  constitute  the  total  number  of  unmarried 
children  under  18  in  the  famiUes  of  these  workers 
but  merely  the  children  to  whom  child's  benefits 
were  awarded.  Children  who  have  not  been  de- 
pendent on  a  worker  are  ineligible  for  benefits 
with  respect  to  his  wages.  In  addition,  there  are 
often  other  immarried  children  for  whom  no 
application  is  made,  either  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  covered  employment,  are  over  age  16 
and  not  attending  school,  or  because  the  maximum 
benefit  is  absorbed  by  other  members  of  the  family. 

Average  Family  Benefits 

The  average  monthly  amounts  of  combined 
benefits  payable  utnder  1941  awards  to  various 
family  groups  (table  32)  approximate  the  corre- 
sponding 1940  averages.*  Except  for  the  38  cases 
in  which  the  worker,  his  wife,  and  one  or  more 
children  were  all  entitled  to  benefits,  the  highest 

'  Ibid.,  p.  87,  table  2,  gives  classification  of  deceased  workers  represented 
Id  1940  awards 
'  See  the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  160,  table  34. 


average  amount  of  benefit  per  family  is  for  the 
group  represented  by  a  widow  and  one  or  more 
children.  The  average  award  for  this  group 
($40.57)  is  slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding 
average  for  1940  ($41.37),  partly  because  the 
average  number  of  children  per  widow  was  slightly 
lower  in  1941,  which  in  turn  was  probably  at- 
tributable to  the  higher  average  age  of  the  deceased 
workers.  The  average  amount  for  the  group 
consisting  of  only  the  children  of  a  male  deceased 
worker  was  similarly  affected,  and  the  average 
award  for  the  amount  paid  to  a  retired  worker  and 
his  wife  was  also  lower  than  in  1940.  All  other 
significant  1941  averages  were  within  20  cents  of 
the  corresponding  1940  averages. 

Monthly  Benefits  in  Force 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  monthly  benefits 
awarded  in  1940  and  1941  were  in  force  on  De- 
cember 31,  1941.  The  age,  sex,  and  race  distribu- 
tions and  average  amomits  of  the  monthly  benefits 
of  each  type  in  force  differ  little  from  composites 

Table  32. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers 
on  whose  wages  claims  for  monthly  benefits  were 
awarded,  beneficiaries  represented,  and  monthly 
amount  of  total  benefits,  by  sex  of  worker  and  family 
classification  of  beneficiaries,  1941  ' 

(Corrected  to  May  16, 1942] 


Characteristics  of  worker  and 
family  classification  of  ben- 
eficiaries 

Num- 
ber of 
workers 

Num- 
ber of 
benefi- 
ciaries 

Monthly 
amount  of 
benefits " 

Aver- 
age 
pri- 
mary 
benefit 

per 
worker 

Averaee 
monthly 
amount 

per 
family 

All  workers  or  benefi- 

163,264 

258,602 

$4, 644, 451 

$23.66 

$28.46 

Workers  entitled  to  primary 
benefits,  and  their  depend- 
ents; 
Male  worker: 
Worker  only 

67,397 
29, 089 

4,290 

38 

13, 840 
6 

9,499 

29,709 
7,418 

781 

895 

302 

67,397 
58, 178 

10, 165 

117 

13,  840 
12 

9,499 

79,  562 
17,  397 

864 

1,252 

329 

1, 653, 131 
1,048,202 

158,  731 

1,771 

256,  203 
186 

190,769 

1,  205,  346 
202,  868 

11, 174 

11,961 
4,109 

23.04 
24.03 

22.21 

23.34 

18.51 
20.67 

26.72 

26.48 
23.37 

25.16 

18.75 

23.93 

23.04 

Worker  and  wife 

Worker  and  1  or  more 

36.03 
37.00 

Worker,  wife,  and  1 
or  more  children — 
Female  worker: 

46.61 
18.51 

Worker  and  1  child... 

Survivors  of  deceased  work- 
ers: 
Male  worker: 
Widow  only 

31.00 
20.08 

Widow  and  1  or  more 
children      . 

40.67 

1  or  more  children 

Either  or  both  par- 
ents 

27.35 
14.31 

Female  worker; 

1  or  more  children 

Either  or  both  par- 
ents     -       

13.36 
13.61 

'  Initial  entitlements  only. 

'  Monthly  amount  awarded  to  all  beneficiaries  without  adjustment  for 
deductions. 
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of  the  corresponding  distributions  and  averages 
of  the  1940  and  1941  awards. 

For  each  type  of  benefit,  the  youngest  age 
group  represents  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
I  in  force  than  that  age  group  represents  in  the  1941 
awards  because,  in  general,  only  a  year's  awards 
contributed  to  the  group.  This  statement  applies 
to  the  age  65  group  among  primary,  wife's, 
widow's,  and  parent's  benefits  and  to  the  "less 
than  1  year"  group  among  child's  benefits.  In 
the  case  of  widow's  current  benefits,  the  number  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1941  in  the  "under  age  20" 
group  is  not  much  larger  than  the  corresponding 
number  of  1941  awards,  since  most  of  the  1940 
awards  of  this  age  group  were  aged  19  in  1940  and 
shifted  into  the  next  higher  age  group  in  1941. 

Current-payment  status. — The  proportion  of  all 
monthly  benefits  in  force  in  current-pajonent 
status  decreased  slightly  dm-ing  1941  (table  33). 
Among  the  individual  types  of  benefits,  only 
widow's  cm-rent  showed  a  pronounced  change  in 
the  percentage  in  current-payment  status  from 
the  end  of  1940  to  the  end  of  1941. 


Type  of  monthly  benefit 

1941 

1940 

Total 

89.7 

90.7 

86.4 
89.3 
95.3 
98.7 
88.1 
99.5 

87.7 

Wife's 

90.4 

ChUd's _... 

96.4 

Widow's 

97.  S 

92.7 

Parent's ,_ 

98  9 

w— 

I       Conditional  or  dejerred-payment  status. — Of  the 
i   benefits  in  conditional-payment  status  at  the  end 
:   of  1941,  about  30  percent  were  "frozen"  benefits; 
that  is,  awards  under  which  no  payments  had 
I   been  made,  usually  because  the  beneficiary  had 
been  continuously  engaged  in  covered  employ- 
ment since  the  month  of  entitlement  or,  in  the 
i   case  of  supplementary  benefits,  because  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  had   been  so   employed.     The 
number  of  frozen  benefits  awarded  dm-ing  1941 
averaged  more  than  1,000  a  month,  and  the  ag- 
gregate number  in  force  increased  about  37  per- 
cent during  1941.     There  was  a  much  greater  in- 
crease, however,  both  in  nimiber  and  in  propor- 
tion,   among   benefits   in   suspension   status,    as 
shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  monthly 
benefits  of  all  types  in  conditional-payment  status 
at  the  end  of  1941  and  1940: 


status 

1941 

1940 

Total 

46,303 

20,790 

Suspended  benefits... 

32,797 
13,506 

10,941 
9,849 

Frozen  benefits 

Throughout  1941,  relatively  few  monthly  bene- 
fits in  force  were  in  deferred-payment  status. 
The  ratio  of  this  group,  which  for  the  most  part 
comprised  primary  and  wife's  benefits,  to  total 
benefits  in  force  did  not  change  significantly  dur- 
ing the  year;  the  decline  in  benefits  subject  to 
deduction  because  of  a  previous  Imnp-sum  pay- 
ment at  age  65  imder  the  1935  provisions  of  the 
act  was  more  than  offset  by  an  iacrease  in  the 
number  of  benefits  which  were  in  deferred-pay- 
ment status  because  the  beneficiary  had  been  em- 
ployed in  some  past  period  for  which  benefits  had 
been  paid. 

Of  the  suspensions  at  the  end  of  1941,  a  ma- 
jority residted  from  employment  of  either  the 
beneficiary  or  the  primary  beneficiary  on  whose 
wages  a  supplementary  benefit  was  based.  In 
many  instances,  too,  suspensions  of  child's  bene- 
fits for  nonattendance  at  school  related  to  children 
in  covered  employment. 

Benefits  which  were  in  conditional  or  deferred- 
payment  status  because  of  employment  of  the 
beneficiary  were  distributed  almost  entirely  among 
primary  benefits  (80.1  percent),  widow's  current 
(14.4  percent),  and  child's  (5.0  percent).  The 
proportion  of  other  than  white  and  of  women 
among  those  whose  benefits  were  withheld  be- 
cause of  employment  was  smaller  than  that  for 
all  benefits  in  force,  principally  because  both 
groups  are  less  numerous  among  primary  benefi- 
ciaries. 

A  crude  quarterly  suspension  rate  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  benefits  sus- 
pended in  each  quarter  by  the  average  of  the 
number  of  monthly  benefits  in  current  or  deferred- 
payment  status  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
quarter.  The  resulting  rates  in  1941  for  the 
types  of  benefits  which  account  for  the  majority 
of  the  suspensions  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  benefit 

First 
quarter 

Second 
quarter 

Third 
quarter 

Fourth 
quarter 

Primary 

Wife's 

Ctiild's 

0.0499 
.0384 
.0263 
.0382 

0. 0715 
.0553 
.0247 
.0405 

0.0681 
.0519 
.0401 
.0475 

0.0543 
.0431 

Widow's  current 

0426 
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Primary  benefits — and  correspondingly,  wife's 
benefits — showed  an  increasing  rate  of  suspension 
in  the  first  half  of  1941  as  the  defense  program  ex- 
panded employment  opportunities.  In  the  latter 
half,  the  rate  of  suspension  tapered  off,  probably 
because  a  large  proportion  of  the  employable 
beneficiaries  had  already  been  drawn  into  covered 
employment  and  the  new  awards  included  a 
smaller  proportion  of  employable  persons,  and 
possibly  also  because  some  of  the  aged  were  able 
to  work  only  during  the  months  when  mild  weather 
prevailed.  The  relatively  high  rate  of  suspension 
of  child's  benefits  in  the  third  quarter  of  1941  re- 
flected the  increased  employment  of  older  children 
after  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

Although  the  crude  suspension  rate  declined 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries who  entered  covered  employment  increased 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  rising  from  an  average  of 
2,472  a  month  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  to  an 
average  of  4,261  a  month  in  the  last  quarter;  there 
was  also  a  rather  continuous  rise  in  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  who,  after  entering  covered  employ- 
ment, subsequently  terminated  such  emplo3Tnent 
and  had  their  benefits  reinstated.     The  average 


monthly  number  of  such  reinstatements  increased 
from  1,361  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  to  3,304  in 
the  last  quarter.  This  significant  increase  in  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  reinstatements,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  suspensions  for  covered  employment 
of  the  beneficiary,  occurred  principally  among 
primary  beneficiaries,  is  related  to  the  increased 
number  of  suspensions  and  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  termination  of  spring  and  summer  employ- 
ment, and  in  part  to  forced  withdrawal  of  aged 
workers  because  of  illness  or  inability  to  meet  the 
strain  of  continued  work. 

Monthly  Benefits  Terminated 

The  30,561  monthly  benefits  terminated  in  1941 
represented  triple  the  number  in  1940  and  re- 
flected a  similar  increase  in  the  average  number  of 
monthly  benefits  in  force  during  the  year.  As  in 
1940,  primary  benefit  terminations  accounted  for 
the  largest  number  (table  37).  These  termina- 
tions, however,  decliaed  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  because  the  number  of  primary  benefits  ia 
force  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  in  1941  as  did  the 
numbers  of  other  types. 

Rates  of  termination. — An  approximate  annual 


Table  33. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  '  in  each  payment 
status,^  Dec.  31,  1940  and  1941,  and  actions  effected  in  1941,  by  type  of  benefit 


Status  of  benefit  and  action 


In  force,  Dec.  31, 1940  3 

Current-payment  sta- 
tus  

Deferred-payment  sta- 
tus  

Conditional-payment 
status 

Actions  during  1941:  * 

Benefits  awarded 

Entitlements  terminat- 
ed » 

Net  adjustments ' 

In  force,  Dec.  31, 1941* 

Current-payment  sta- 
tus  

Deferred-payment  sta- 
tus  

Conditional-payment 

status - 

Suspensions' 

Frozen  benefits  8 


Num- 
ber 


246,242 

222,488 

1,964 

20,  790 

269,  286 

30,  501 
-388 

483,  679 

433,  722 

3,564 

46,  303 
32,  797 
13,  506 


Monthly 
amount 


$4, 636, 116 

4, 070, 289 

45, 16' 

419,  669 

4,  789,  721 

641,  541 
2,546 

8,  785, 838 

7,815,332 

69, 078 

901,  428 
607, 162 
294,  276 


Primary 


Num- 
ber 


128,119 

112, 331 

1,512 

14,  276 

114, 660 

11,193 
-276 

231,310 

199,  966 

2,616 

28,  729 

20,  238 

8,491 


Monthly 
amount 


$2,  907,  289 

2,  538,  649 

38,238 

330,  402 

2,  604, 740 

202,  538 
-1,749 

6,  247,  742 

4,  639,  336 

66,  570 

651,  836 
432,  362 
219,  474 


Wife's 


Num- 
ber 


32, 918 
29, 749 

217 

2,962 

36,  213 

5,242 
-16 

63, 873 

57, 060 

498 

6,316 
4,168 
2,167 


Monthly 
amount 


$400, 081 

360, 870 

2,878 

36, 333 

435,  605 

63,  824 
127 

771, 989 

690,  782 

5,723 

75,  484 
46,732 
28,762 


Child's 


Num- 
ber 


56, 701 

54,648 

105 

1,948 

76,  619 

9,095 
-61 

123, 164 

117,  410 

229 

6,625 
4,422 
1,103 


Monthly 
amount 


$690, 924 

667,  964 

1,178 

21,  792 

919,  224 

116,035 
2,852 

1, 496, 965 

1, 431,  504 

2,414 

63, 047 
49,888 
13, 159 


"Widow's 


Num-   Monthly 
ber       amount 


4,649 

4,437 

91 

21 

11,020 

405 
-2 

15, 162 

14,  963 

116 

84 
51 
33 


$92,  627 

89,963 

2,199 

466 

222,  410 

8,067 
69 

307,029 

302,  481 

2,716 

1,832 

1,100 

732 


Widow's  current 


Num- 
ber 


22, 122 

20,499 

33 

1,690 

30,  502 

4,624 
-24 

48,076 

42,  339 


6,648 
3,926 
1,722 


Monthly 
amount 


$433, 302 
402,  064 


30,639 

691,  336 

89,726 
1,35: 

936, 270 

825,  602 

1,659 

109,  209 
77, 060 
32, 159 


Parent's 


Num- 
ber 


833 
824 


1,272 

102 
-9 

1,994 
1,! 


Monthly 
amount 


$10, 892 

10, 789 

65 

38 

16,408 

1,356 
-100 

25,843 

25,  727 


20 
20 
0 


1  Represents  total  benefits  awarded  after  adjustment  for  subsequent 
changes  in  number  and  amount  of  benefits  (see  footnote  6)  and  termina- 
tions (see  table  37),  cumulative  from  Jan.  1,  1940,  when  monthly  benefits 
were  first  payable. 

"  Benefit  in  current-payment  status  is  subject  to  no  deduction  from  cur- 
rent month's  benefit  or  only  to  deduction  of  fixed  amount  which  is  less  than 
ciurrent  month's  benefit;  benefit  in  deferred-payment  status  is  subject  to 
deduction  of  fi.xed  amount  which  equals  or  exceeds  current  month's  benefit; 
benefit  in  conditional-payment  status  is  subject  to  deduction  of  entire  ben- 
efit for  current  and  each  subsequent  month  for  indefinite  period. 

!  Corrected  to  Fob.  20, 1941. 


'  Corrected  to  Mar.  3,  1942. 

I  See  table  37. 

« Adjustments  in  amount  may  result  from  entitlement  of  an  additional 
beneficiary  or  termination  of  entitlement  of  an  existing  beneficiary  when 
maximum  provisions  of  sec.  203  (a)  of  the  1939  amendments  are  effective  or 
from  termination  of  entitlement  of  an  existing  beneficiary  when  minimum 
provision  of  sec.  203  (b)  consequently  becomes  effective;  adjustments  in 
number  or  amount  may  also  result  from  actions  not  otherwise  classified. 

'  Benefits  which  have  been  in  current  or  deferred-payment  status. 

'  Benefits  which  have  never  been  in  current  or  defened-payment  status. 
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termination  rate  may  be  derived  by  dividing  the 
number  of  terminations  during  the  year  by  the 
average  of  the  number  of  benefits  in  force  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  Terminations  of 
primary  benefits  thus  represent  6.2  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  numbers  of  primary  benefits  in 
force  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1941.  For  the 
other  types  of  benefits  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages are:  wife's,  10.8;  child's,  10.1;  widow's,  4.1; 
widow's  current,  12.9;  parent's,  7.2.  The  differ- 
ences in  these  rates  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 


differences  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  causes 
of  termination  of  the  various  types  of  benefits. 

The  termination  rate  for  wife's  benefits  would 
be  expected  to  be  high  because  such  benefits  are 
terminated  by  the  death  of  either  the  primary 
beneficiary  or  the  wife.  Only  about  one-third 
of  these  terminations  resulted  from  the  death  of 
the  wife,  reflecting  the  fact  that  husbands  are 
usually  older  than  their  wives  and  that  mortahty 
rates  are  higher  among  men  than  among  women 
at    the    older    ages — particularly    among    retired 


Table  Zi.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force,^  by  State  of 

residence  ^  of  beneficiary  and  type  of  benefit,  Dec.  31,  1941 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  3, 1942] 


State 

Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total. 

Alabama            -  - 

483,679 

$8,785,838 

231,310 

$5,247,742 

63, 873 

$771,989 

123, 164 

$1,496,965 

16, 162 

$307, 029 

48, 076 

$936,270 

1,994 

$25, 843 

7,164 
122 
1,352 
3,178 
28,969 
3,683 
8,862 
1,264 

2,024 
7,366 

6,968 
1,582 
1,211 
33,  563 
13, 374 
6,588 
4,184 
8,068 
6,314 
4,142 

6,804 

24, 107 

19,  591 

7.464 

2,966 

11,644 

1,484 

2,621 

342 

3,087 

20,807 

834 

64,689 

8,664 

634 

31,026 

3,9.19 

4.396 
60,664 

4,161 

4,607 

845 

7,199 

13,  486 
1,707 
1,804 
7,598 
7,878 
8,129 

10,860 
595 

211 

104, 695 
2,315 

22, 947 

45,  280 
569,  252 

65,944 
169, 818 

23,376 

37,733 
130,  379 

100,068 
24,500 
21,015 
649,  559 
240,  516 
113,491 
71,401 
123, 499 
82,722 
71,078 

119,  569 
466,417 
359,  718 
144,  704 

41,234 
210, 993 

27,447 

46, 057 
6,357 

53,836 

414,665 

12, 442 

1,260,194 

120, 003 
10,  766 

687,  360 
66,239 
81, 183 

932, 199 
77,  629 

61,727 

14, 884 

107,878 

214.423 

29,916 

31, 775 

114,810 

151,379 

132,010 

205,  747 

10,415 

3,390 

2,819 

65 

630 

1,355 

16, 053 

1,869 

4,072 

676 

919 
3,643 

2,579 
713 
662 
16,623 
6,419 
3,430 
2,130 
3, 1.58 
2,194 
2,237 

3,135 
12,546 
8,073 
3,888 
1,213 
6,065 

698 
1,376 

149 
1,761 

10,323 

303 

33,  951 

3,106 

295 

14,942 

1,646 

2,423 
23,474 

2,199 

1,462 

410 

2,942 

6,489 

651 

952 

2,857 

4,439 

2,867 

5,302 

278 

49 

64,989 
1,531 
11,857 
25,061 
376,607 
42,  283 
97,  255 
16, 106 

21,428 
83,434 

60, 081 
14, 137 
12,  233 
393,926 
143,  556 
71,925 
44,604 
64,301 
43, 468 
46,378 

67, 965 

294,458 

186.  966 

92,049 

22,  .354 

133,  740 

15,907 

29, 375 

3,479 

37,  270 

252,649 

6,078 

795,  453 

68,  662 

6, 325 

351,003 

36,113 

63.  974 
544,134 

60, 118 

28.046 
8.985 
67,914 

111,871 
14. 930 
20.  624 
67.948 

102,  493 
62.  939 

124,  590 
6,036 

1,135 

625 
7 

117 

309 
3,719 

462 
1,318 

190 

207 
961 

556 

73 

117 

4,644 

1,943 

1,068 

684 

810 

451 

633 

811 
3,860 
2,  4.50 
1,  105 

236 
1,660 

156 

387 
16 

641 

3,135 

62 

9,669 

719 

67 

4,619 

351 

611 
6,976 

733 

332 
110 
643 

1,199 
183 
277 
664 

1,066 
754 

1,723 
42 

23 

6,457 
87 

1,478 

3,  035 
46,  692 

6,600 
16,728 

2,212 

2,614 
11,975 

5,721 

787 

1,363 

68,  202 

22, 689 

11,  826 

6,  3.i6 

8,869 

4,695 

7,219 

9,603 
48,882 
30, 097 
13,874 

2,314 
19,  598 

1,987 

4,319 
216 

6,919 

40,641 

630 

110,051 

7,051 

729 

56,684 

3,979 

7,241 

8.5,066 

8,772 

3,384 
1,393 
6,742 

12,877 
2,266 
3,260 
7,162 

13, 009 
8,755 

21,411 
473 

299 

2,631 
40 

518 
1,056 
6,810 

829 
2,076 

241 

686 
1,937 

2,824 

637 

358 

7,735 

3,302 

1,377 

946 

2,970 

1,802 

804 

1,858 

4,706 

6,076 

1,683 

1,067 

2,602 

409 

674 

137 

518 

4,387 

351 
12,545 
3,608 

179 
7,353 
1,339 

869 
12, 901 

723 

2,080 

226 

2,697 

4,711 

604 

373 

2,926 

1,492 

3,329 

2,407 

183 

90 

26, 061 
629 

6,140 

9,964 
76,  719 

9,930 
27, 347 

3,121 

7,269 
20,444 

27,629 

6,802 

4,272 

103, 162 

41,351 

16.  294 

10,  838 

31,313 

19,  606 
8,926 

22,  678 
61,212 
80,  767 

20.  381 
9.653 

30,  266 
6,106 
6,812 
1,676 
6,730 

69,  339 

3,571 

169, 074 

35,  004 

2.017 

94.  963 

16,  569 

10,  346 

162,  048 

9,017 

19,323 

2,673 

26,326 

52,024 

7,470 

4,178 

30,  471 

18,563 

38,869 

30,909 

2,240 

1,087 

104 
1 

19 

56 
840 

80 
465 

64 

80 
143 

132 

11 

25 

1,068 

382 

170 

133 

186 

136 

142 

287 
955 
620 
214 

44 
3S4 

69 

63 
4 

91 

899 

11 

2,348 

147 

11 

1,147 

70 

134 

1,752 

200 

70 

20 

139 

239 

34 

68 

178 

224 

137 

378 

14 

6 

1,719 

25 

371 

1,069 

17,519 

1.644 

9,782 

1,042 

1,672 
2,794 

2,624 
233 
462 
21,921 
7,406 
3,197 
2,529 
3,639 
2,613 
2.752 

6,604 

19,  703 

12,  976 

4,645 

830 

7,698 

1,224 

1,291 

74 

1,784 

18,940 

237 

48, 181 

2,673 

229 

23,623 

1,319 

2,603 
36, 151 

3,980 

1,194 

380 

2,623 

4,  650 

738 

1,188 

3,310 

4,632 

2,642 

7,929 

266 

109 

939 
6 
163 
392 
2,421 
331 
882 
89 

231 
662 

829 
146 
140 
8,361 
1,279 
631 
367 
894 
696 
316 

678 

1,966 

2,304 

6.52 

381 

978 

169 

208 

42 

169 

1,980 
114 

.5,946 

1, 036 
80 

2,916 
646 
347 

6,238 
278 

632 

79 

836 

1,789 

230 

141 

930 

630 

1,008 

1,016 

73 

34 

14,939 
123 

3,034 

6,036 
61,075 

6,343 
18,  141 

1,863 

4,729 
11,491 

13,495 
2,517 
2.568 
70, 360 
25,016 
9.970 
6,792 
16,021 
11,991 
6,681 

13,266 
40, 055 
47,  974 
13,  662 

5,  838 
18.992 

3,180 

4,094 
860 

3,045 

42,015 

1,886 

12.5,214 

16,153 

1,432 

69, 489 

10, 118 

6,718 

102.  953 

6,397 

9,450 

1,442 

1.3,  S35 

32,443 

4,450 

2.487 

15,398 

12.  426 

18,  394 

20,484 

1,400 

645 

46 
3 
6 

10 
126 

12 

39 
4 

2 
19 

48 

2 

9 

142 

49 

22 

24 

40 

37 

11 

36 
76 
68 
22 
25 
65 
3 
13 
4 
7 

83 

3 

231 

48 

2 

119 

8 

22 

214 

18 

31 
1 
42 
69 
6 
3 
42 
27 
34 
34 
0 

10 

630 

20 

Arizona 

67 

Arkansas ,_ 

115 

1,740 

Colorado  _ 

144 

Connecticut - 

565 
42 

District  of  Colum- 
bia       

21 

Florida - 

241 

Georgia 

618 

24 

Idaho                  -  - 

117 

1,983 

Indiana           - 

699 

279 

Kansas      .         

282 

456 

Louisiana     .  - 

449 

123 

Maryland 

463 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1,047 
938 

293 

Mississippi _  — 

245 
699 

Montana         - 

44 

166 

Nevada             

63 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico .- 

New  York ..- 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

87 

1,181 
40 

3,221 
660 
24 

1,688 

Oklahoma       

HI 

302 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee    . 

2,347 
245 

330 

11 

438 

Texa.s .- 

663 

Utah        -- 

62 

Vermont 

Washintiton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

366 
411 
424 

Wyoming _. 

Foreign  - 

0 

lis 

'  See  footnote  1 
468423—' 

table  33. 
12 11 

L 

>Re 

corded  as  of 

Dec.  31, 

1941. 
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men,   who   probably   include   a   relatively   large 
proportion  in  impaired  health. 

In  widow's  ciurent  benefits,  which  had  the 
highest  termination  rate,  64  percent  of  the  termina- 
tions were  caused  by  the  attainment  of  age  18  of 
the  youngest  entitled  chUd  and  30  percent  by 
remarriage.  The  importance  of  remarriage  as  a 
cause  of  termination  was  much  greater  in  1941 
than  in  1940  because  widows  do  not  usually 
remarry  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 
AttaLament  of  age  18  was  the  cause  of  nearly  93 


percent  of  the  terminations  of  child's  benefits. 
For  both  child's  and  widow's  current  benefits, 
death  was  a  relatively  unimportant  cause. 

The  difference  in  termination  rates  among  the 
aged  beneficiaries  receiving  primary,  widow's,  and 
parent's  benefits  is  related  to  differences  in  each 
category  in  the  proportion  of  women,  the  average 
age  of  the  beneficiaries,  or  the  proportion  of 
impaired  lives.  The  termination  rate  for  widow's 
benefits  was  lower  than  for  primary  benefits 
because  the  latter  included  relatively  few  women 


Table  35. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  in  current-payment 
status,^  by  State  of  residence  ^  of  beneficiary  and  type  of  benefit,  Dec,  31,  1941 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  9, 1942) 


Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

state 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

433,722 

$7,815,332 

199,966 

$4, 639, 336 

57,060 

$690,782 

117,410 

$1,431,604 

14,963 

$302,481 

42,339 

$826,  602 

1,984 

$25, 727 

Alabama      .. 

6,693 
113 
1,262 
2,909 
25,  699 
3,194 
7,716 
1,113 

1,827 
6,686 

6,319 
1,393 
1,096 
29,558 
12,089 
5,864 
3,852 
7,406 
4,735 
3,573 

6,158 

21, 326 

17,629 

6,819 

2,679 

10, 107 

1,357 

2,330 

310 

2,626 

18,711 

782 

67,794 

7,884 

654 

27,870 

3,629 

3,859 
46,244 

3,605 

4,168 

764 

6,433 

12,296 

1,681 

1,496 

6,851 

6,950 

7,661 

9,816 

646 

204 

95, 232 
2,125 

21,140 

40,  986 
600,250 

67,  708 
147,874 

20,  713 

33,614 
118,349 

88,467 
21,308 
18,728 
669,476 
216,462 
99,947 
65,  167 
112,088 
72,  673 
61,220 

107, 895 
410,  662 
318,  637 
131,131 

33,836 
181,046 

24, 939 

40,463 
6,699 

46,227 

373, 023 

11,424 

1, 123, 665 

107, 113 
9.262 

621,716 
60,020 
69, 976 

848,836 
67, 424 

54,390 
13, 181 
94, 100 
192,925 
27,  217 
25,906 
102,  755 
131,373 
121,424 
183, 995 
9,462 

3,285 

2,467 

58 

474 

1,179 

13,  804 

1,609 

3,468 

685 

786 
3,209 

2,212 

594 

487 

14,184 

6,618 

2,917 

1,915 

2,760 

1,822 

1,853 

2,778 
10,828 
6,798 
3,435 

929 
6,056 

618 
1,160 

128 
1,470 

9,101 

270 

29,639 

2,686 

239 

12, 965 

1,440 

2,046 
20.844 

1,880 

1,239 

346 

2,435 

4,765 

667 

744 

2,425 

3,796 

2,643 

4,626 

243 

49 

48,069 
1,369 
10,650 
21, 789 
322,  207 
35,913 
83,271 
13, 147 

18,309 
74,377 

42,223 
11,706 
10,487 
337, 300 
126,  222 
61,136 
40,056 
65,965 
36,068 
38,696 

60,453 

264,686 

157,  664 

81,181 

16,214 

111,118 

14, 167 

24,722 

2,994 

30,889 

224,035 

5,332 

695,  298 

60,095 

5,134 

303,283 

30,  631 

44,982 
484,  678 

43,050 

23,460 

7,640 

47,233 

96,  792 

12,885 

15,984 

49,378 

86,  742 

65,  501 

108,370 

5,271 

1,135 

685 
7 

111 

278 
3,332 

407 
1,147 

171 

186 
873 

601 
67 
102 
4,042 
1,759 
951 
544 
749 
396 
568 

738 
3,410 
2,160 
1,020 

190 
1,417 

149 

341 
15 

465 

2,837 

60 

8,615 

653 

66 

4,085 

317 

531 
6,376 

633 

298 
101 
547 

1,084 
171 
214 
584 
936 
688 

1,566 
38 

21 

6,059 
87 

1,408 

2,756 
41,778 

4,874 
14,661 

1,997 

2,350 
11, 110 

5,076 

721 

1,186 

60,836 

20,  605 

10,664 

5,908 

8,196 

4,115 

6,417 

8,765 
43,433 
26,  668 
12,816 

1,796 
16, 651 

1,907 

3,789 
205 

5,014 

36,892 

608 

106,483 

6,374 

606 

60,778 

3,604 

6,264 

78,044 

7,688 

3,002 
1,277 
6,699 

11,592 
2,110 
2,520 
6,403 

11,358 
7,988 

19,  264 
430 

263 

2,528 
38 

607 
1,022 
5,567 

796 
1,898 

226 

666 
1,864 

2,708 

680 

344 

7,284 

3,163 

1,317 

916 

2,852 

1,720 

741 

1,732 

4,382 

6,822 

1,630 

1,043 

2,363 

392 

568 

121 

470 

4,113 

343 
11,913 
3,456 

175 
7,061 
1,291 

818 
12,360 

646 

1,992 

223 

2,505 

4,639 

692 

347 

2,769 

1,426 

3,198 

2,337 

181 

86 

25, 146 
601 

6,018 

9,660 
73,848 

9,671 
25, 261 

2,952 

7,024 
19,  782 

26,441 
6,221 
4,097 
97,642 
39,720 
16,689 
10,  616 
30, 140 
18,  626 
8,348 

21, 189 

57, 420 

77,  667 

19,811 

9,469 

28,762 

4,906 

6,661 

1,694 

6,220 

56,999 

3,496 

161, 303 

33,663 

1,972 

91, 339 

16,054 

9,884 

166,  636 

8,117 

18,463 

2,644 

26,  478 

50, 225 

7,319 

3,876 

28,930 

17,738 

37,388 

30, 122 

2,168 

1,039 

104 

19 

56 
.829 

79 
459 

53 

79 
140 

129 

11 

26 

1,067 

379 

169 

129 

183 

133 

138 

284 
943 
616 
211 

43 
380 

57 

63 
4 

89 

884 

11 

2,312 

147 

11 

1,130 

70 

131 

1,736 

194 

69 

19 

138 

234 

34 

57 

174 

223 

135 

373 

14 

5 

1,719 

25 

371 

1,069 

17,263 

1,613 

9,623 

1,021 

1,662 
2,712 

2.636 

233 

462 

21,711 

7,346 

3,181 

2,445 

3,477 

2,670 

2,666 

6,632 

19,641 

12, 876 

4,462 

806 

7,617 

1,177 

1,29! 

74 

1,739 

18,596 

237 

47,376 

2,673 

229 

23, 190 

1,349 

2,532 
34, 745 

3,838 

1,173 

366 

2,692 

4,446 

738 

1,168 

3,238 

4,505 

2,604 

7,816 

266 

109 

864 

6 

146 

364 

2,041 

291 

704 

75 

208 
681 

722 
139 
129 
2,849 
1,121 
478 
324 
832 
628 
272 

691 

1,687 

2.065 

601 

349 

837 

138 

196 

38 

126 

1,693 
106 

5,186 

895 

71 

2,621 
603 
311 

4,727 
234 

539 

75 

766 

1,615 

212 

131 

867 

542 

963 

889 

70 

33 

13,729 
123 

2,726 

5,598 
43,424 

6.693 
14,613 

1,654 

4,248 
10,127 

11,687 
2,403 
2,379 
69, 998 
22,070 
8,999 
6,960 
13, 866 
10,745 
4,971 

11,503 
34,645 
43,026 
12, 568 

6.306 
16,208 

2.738 

3,864 
779 

2,278 

36,321 

1,712 

110,014 

13,948 
1,297 

51,  660 
9,371 
6,012 

93,009 
4,686 

7,972 

1,353 

12,660 

29,217 

4,103 

2,320 

14,285 

10,664 

17,632 

17,999 

1,337 

624 

46 
3 

5 

10 

126 

12 

39 

4 

2 
19 

47 
2 
9 
142 
49 
22 
24 
40 
37 
11 

35 

75 

68 

22 

25 

56 

3 

12 

4 

7 

83 

3 

229 

48 

2 

118 

8 

22 

212 

18 

31 

1 
42 
58 

5 

3 
42 
27 
34 
34 

0 

10 

520 

20 

Arizona  -  

67 

116 

Calilornia     

1,740 

144 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

565 
42 

District  of  Colum- 

21 

Florida 

Georgia.- -- 

241 
506 

Hawaii..- -. 

24 

Idaho  -- 

117 

niinois.- -. 

1,988 
699 

Iowa                 - 

279 

K^ansas 

282 

Kentucfey 

456 

449 

Maine                -  - 

123 

453 

Massachusetts 

1,037 
938 

Minnesota 

293 

Mississippi --- 

Missouri 

245 
699 

44 

Nebraska 

156 

63 

New  Hampshire.-. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorl: 

87 

1,181 

40 

3,192 

North  Carolina 

North  Dalcota 

Ohio            

660 

24 

1,576 

111 

302 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dal£ota 

Tennessee 

2,824 
245 

330 
11 

438 

653 

Utah        - 

62 

Vermont 

38 

Virginia- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

621 
366 
411 
424 
0 

115 

1  See  footnote  2,  table  33. 


•  Recorded  as  of  Dec.  31, 1941. 


and  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  persons  in  poor 
health.  Parent's  benefits  were  subject  to  a  higher 
rate  of  termination  than  were  primary  benefits 
because,  even  though  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  entitled  parents  are  women,  their  signifi- 
cantly higher  average  age  more  than  offsets  the 
effect  of  the  lower  mortality  rates  among  women. 
Average  amount  of  benefits  terminated. — For  each 
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type  of  benefit  except  widow's,  the  average  amount 
of  benefits  terminated  was  higher  than  the  average 
amount  of  the  benefits  in  force  dm-ing  the  year. 

The  average  amount  of  primary  benefits  ter- 
minated during  the  year  ($23.46)  was  higher  than 
the  average  amount  of  primary  benefits  in  force 
during  the  year  ($22.69),  largely  because  a  rela- 
tively   greater    proportion    of    the    terminations 


Table  36. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits 
deferred-payment  status,^  by  reason  for  withholding  payment  and  type  of  benefit 

[Corrected  to  Jan.  20, 1942] 

in  force  in  conditional  or 
,  December  31,  1941 

Reason  for  withholding 
payment ' 

Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amoant 

Total- 

All  benefits 

49,857 

$970,  506 

31, 344 

$708. 406 

6,813 

$81,207 

6,754 

$66,  461 

199 

$4,548 

6,737 

$110,  768 

10 

$116 

Failaio     to     attend     school 
regularly 

2,023 
37, 962 

7,801 

197 

1,000 
397 
487 

22,916 
814,879 

91, 099 

3,642 

26,  865 
4,776 
7,339 

2,023 
1,913 

1,256 

22,  916 
23, 169 

13,334 

Bmployment  of  beneflciary . . . 
Employment     of     primary 

30,400 

683,338 

94 
6,646 

942 
77, 765 

78 

1,731 

6,464 

105,  667 

3 

32 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an 

197 

1 

8 

67 

3,642 

19 

181 

1,259 

Previous  payment  of  lump- 
sum attainment  claim 

Pay ee  not  determined 

All  other 

761 
28 
165 

21,  360 

662 

3,056 

126 
8 
40 

1,972 

105 
423 

25 
351 
186 

360 
3,803 
1,879 

84 

2 

36 

2,108 

36 

674 

3 
0 
4 

36 
0 
48 

Total 

Deferred-payment  status 

3,554 

$69,078 

2,615 

$56,  670 

498 

$5,723 

229 

$2,  414 

115 

$2,716 

89 

$1,  6.19 

8 

$96 

Failure     to    attend     school 

2 
1,959 

462 

2 

1,000 
129 

28 
36,  714 

4,620 

46 

26, 856 
1,816 

2 
49 

101 

28 
636 

954 

Employment  of  beneficiary... 
Employment     of     primary 

1,827 

34,681 

7 
361 

50 
3,666 

1 

30 

74 

1,305 

1 

12 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an 

2 

1 
12 

46 

19 
189 

Previous  payment  of  lump- 
sum attainment  claim 

Another 

761 
27 

21,360 
629 

126 

4 

1,972 
35 

25 
52 

360 
436 

84 
30 

2,108 
678 

3 

4 

36 

48 

Total 

Conditional-payment  status— suspensions 

32,  795 

$607, 108 

20,236 

$432,318 

4,158 

$46,732 

4,422 

$49,888 

51 

$1,100 

3,926 

$77,050 

2 

$20 

Failure     to    attend    school 

1,659 
25,407 

4,904 

187 
396 
342 

17,547 
521,  747 

64,386 

3,470 
4,766 
6,192 

1,569 
1,632 

852 

17,647 
18,400 

8,780 

Employment  of  beneficiary... 
Employment     of     primary 

20,084 

429,261 

63 
4,062 

653 
46,  606 

44 

969 

3,682 

72,444 

2 

20 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an 
entitlpd  ohild 

187 
8 
49 

3,470 

181 
955 

Payee  not  determined 

All  other 

28 
124 

662 
2,406 

8 
35 

105 
368 

350 
129 

3,793 
1,368 

2 
6 

36 
96 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Conditional-payment  status— frozen  benefits 

Total 

13,608 

$294,320 

8,493 

$219,  618 

2,157 

$28,  762 

1,103 

$13,  lii9 

33 

$732 

1,722 

$32, 159 

0 

0 

Failure     to    attend     school 

462 
10,686 

2,436 

8 

1 

16 

5,341 
266,418 

32,093 

126 

10 

332 

462 
332 

303 

5,341 
4,133 

3,600 

Employment  of  beneficiary... 
Employment     of      primary 

8,489 

219,  396 

24 
2,132 

239 
28,493 

33 

732 

1.708 

31,918 

0 

0 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an 
entitlpd  rhild 

8 
0 
6 

126 

0 

115 

Payee  not  determined 

All  other 

0 
4 

0 
122 

0 

1 

0 
20 

1 

6 

10 
76 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'  See  footnotes  2,  3,  and  4  to  table  33. 

•  As  provided  under  sees.  203  and  907  of  the  amended  act,  except  tor  the 


reason  "payee  not  determined."    Where  more  than  1  reason  applies,  case 
classified  under  first  listed  reason. 
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Table  37. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  terminated,  by  reason  for  I 

termination  and  type  of  benefit,  1941  . 

[Corrected  to  Apr.  3, 1942]  I 


Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow' 

s  current 

Parent's 

Reason  for  termination 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

30,661 

$541,644 

11, 193 

$262,538 

6,242 

$63,824 

9,095 

$116, 035 

405 

$8,067 

4,524 

$89, 725 

102 

$1,356 

Death  of  boneflciary 

13.  S07 
3,459 

1,820 

126 
8,435 

2,880 

33 

297, 954 
42,677 

29,836 

2,346 
108,688 

69,658 

427 
58 

11, 191 

262, 480 

1,759 
3,459 

5 

20,885 
42,677 

88 

191 

2,111 

382 

7,660 

183 

3,473 

101 

1,345 

Death  of  husband 

Marriage,  remarriage,  divorce, 
or  adoption  of  Iwncficiary...  . 

466 

5,205 

14 

229 

1,334 
125 

24,304 
2,346 

1 

Marriage,  death,  or  adoption  of 
last  entitled  child 

Attainment  of  age  18 

8,435 

108,688 

Attainment  of  age  18  of  last 
entitled  child 

2,880 

2 

0 

59,658 

44 
0 

Entitlement  to  eflual  or  larger 
benefits _. 

19 
0 

174 
0 

3 
0 

31 

0 

9 
0 

178 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Other 

2 

68 

occurred  among  men  and  among  the  beneficiaries 
aged  70  and  over;  the  average  benefit  in  force  for 
each  of  these  classes  was  higher  than  that  for  the 
entire  group  of  primary  benefits  in  force. 


The  average  amount  of  wife's  benefits  termi- 
nated in  1941  was  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
amount  of  those  in  force  during  the  year  because 
the  principal  cause  of  termination  was  the  death 


Table  38. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Monthly  benefits  and  lump-sum  payments  certified,  by  month  of  '■ 

certification  and  type  of  payment,  1941 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  24,  1942] 


Month  of  certification 


Total,  1940.. 
Total,  1941.. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May - 

June 

July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Total,  1940 
Total,  1941 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Monthly  benefits ' 


Total 


Primary 


Wife's 


Child's 


Widow's 


Widow's 
current 


Number  of  beneficiaries  * 


248, 052 
267, 938 
291,897 
309,549 
326,964 
341,  178 
368, 937 
376,  370 
390,353 
407,  401 
421,715 
440,004 


124,  .'i44 
132. 666 
143, 127 
150,351 
157,625 
163,  021 
170,343 
177.  672 
183,704 
190,  621 
196,412 
204,098 


33,  207 
35,  5S4 
38, 677 
40.  966 
43,353 
45,  063 
47,323 
49,645 
61,  537 
63,  799 
65,  760 
68,075 


61, 176 
67, 361 
74,111 
79, 400 
84, 478 
89, 142 
94,417 
99.  298 
103,  483 
108,  740 
112.8.'i9 
118,  255 


6, 175 
6,025 
7,061 
7,950 
8,783 
9,559 
10, 441 
11,404 

12,  053 
)2,  934 

13,  781 

14,  765 


22,991 
25,  268 
27, 791 
29,648 
31,360 
32, 978 
34,  899 
36,  736 
37,918 
39,  5S2 
41.087 
42,861 


Amount  certified  (in  thousands) » 


$28, 858. 6 
80,  694. 9 


4, 996.  6 
6. 359. 6 
6,  792. 3 
6,013.1 
6,313.9 

6.  649  8 
6, 919.  0 
7,209.1 

7,  399. 1 
7. 733.  0 
7, 962.  3 
8, 347.  2 


$18, 140.  2 
46, 998. 3 


3, 006.  9 
3,183.0 
3,419.0 
3,547.7 
3,713.6 
3, 833.  2 
4, 022.  4 
4, 176. 1 
4,  280.  5 
4,  458.  6 
4,681.9 
4,  776.  5 


$2, 392.  5 
7, 037.  6 


436.9 
405.0 
601.3 
623.1 
6,12.  8 
670.9 
601.9 
629.3 
647.8 
677.7 
700.7 
731.1 


$4,  719.  2 
14,671.0 


866.4 
951.  8 
1, 038.  3 
1,076  1 
1,  132.  0 
1,  187.  1 
1,  266.  4 
1,319.2 
1,363.2 
1.435.8 
1,475.9 
1,  558.  8 


$540.9 
2,  746.  6 


129.8 
151.8 
174.9 
188.0 
203.8 
218,2 
238.3 
269.6 
267.0 
286.9 
301.8 
327.6 


$2, 980.  8 
8. 865.  0 


640.0 
689.7 
640.3 
657.9 
688.8 
719.5 
766.3 
800.1 
816.1 
848.6 
875.1 
922.6 


Parent's 


959 
1,054 
1,130 
1,234 
1,365 
1,415 
1.514 
1.616 
1,658 
1,755 
1.830 
1.9S0 


Lump-sum  payments 


Under  1939      Under  1935     1 
amendments'  act  * 


Deceased  workers 


61,468 
93,156 


7,282 
8,495 
8,  .598 
7,686 
7,485 
7.128 
8,274 
8.182 
7,034 
7,731 
7,257 
8,004 


36, 181 
4,327 


668 
663 
614 
456 
375 
304 
340 
285 
184 
289 
226 
225 


$85.0 
276.5 


18.5 
18.3 
18.5 
20.3 
23.0 
20.9 
23.7 
24.9 
24.6 
26.4 
26.9 
30.6 


$8, 906. 0 
13, 148. 6 


1, 038.  3 
1, 199.  3 
1,221.0 

1. 093. 3 
1, 064.  7 
1,014.0 
1,163.7 
1, 144. 9 

979.6 

1. 087. 4 
1, 020.  2 
1, 12Z  3 


$2, 831. 1 
179.9 


24.0 
25.7 
20.2 
18.1 
14.9 
12.2 
1.5.8 
10.7 
6.8 
13.0 
9.1 
8.8 


'  Distribution  by  type  estimated. 

>  Payable  with  respect  to  woricers  who  died  after  Dec.  31,  1939,  in  cases 
In  which  no  survivor  could  bo  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  month  in 
which  worker  died. 

•  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1940. 


.i,'.?"'^  'l°?  number  in  current-payment  status  which  takes  account  of  ! 
1  ?f         status  effective  after  certification. 
Monthly  benefits  certified  do  not  represent  annual  or  monthly  benefits 
in  current-payment  status.     Aimual  and  monthly  data  for  1941  include 
retroactive  payments. 
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of  the  husband  and  a  relatively  higher  proportion 
of  the  husbands'  deaths  occurred  among  those 

Table  39. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Monthly 
benefits  and  lump-sum  death  payments  certified,  by 
State  and  type  of  payment,  1941  ' 

[In  thousands;  corrected  to  Jan.  20, 1942] 


Total 

Monthlv 
benefits 

Lump-sum  death 
payments 

State 

Under 

1939 
amend- 
ments • 

Under 
1935 
act' 

Total- _._ 

«  $93, 923 

'$80,595 

$13, 148 

$180 

1,168 

22 

224 

498 

6,953 
684 

1,906 
227 
416 

1,167 

1,096 

218 

222 

6,946 

2,676 

1,170 

779 

1,319 

886 

720 

1,344 
4,982 
3,876 
1,640 

406 
2,189 

287 

483 
61 

677 

4,443 

134 

13.  718 

1,304 

113 

6,314 

718 

844 

10, 142 

831 

663 

152 

1,129 

2,328 

331 

306 

1,229 

1,641 

1,410 

2,181 

117 

64 

1,016 

16 

197 

434 

6,061 
596 

1,601 
192 
332 

1,017 

913 

200 

197 

6,794 

2,230 

1,041 

687 

1,  161 

741 

639 

1,103 
4,352 
3.230 
1,353 

348 
1,840 

242 

426 
47 

624 

3,780 

120 

11,765 

1,116 
94 

5,438 
626 
740 

8,813 
726 

549 

130 

963 

1,956 

297 

277 

1,033 

1,319 

1,261 

1,923 

106 

46 

140 
6 
27 
63 

881 
87 

301 
34 
83 

149 

181 
18 
25 
1,137 
341 
127 
91 
166 
143 
80 

238 

621 

638 

184 

56 

344 

44 

66 

14 

62 

654 

14 

1,928 

186 
19 

863 
91 

102 
1,309 

104 

103 
22 
164 
368 
33 
28 
193 
219 
147 
254 
12 

8 

2 

Alaska 

(J) 

(')      , 

California., 

11 

1 

Connecticut  _ 

4 

1 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

2 

(>) 

Idaho _ 

(') 

16 

Indiana    .  - 

5 

2 

Kansas 

1 

2 

2 

Maine . 

1 

3 

Massachusetts 

9 

Michigan 

8 

3 

Mississippi  -  -  -    - 

1 

6 

Montana        -        -. 

1 

1 

Nevada               -    --  -    -- 

(') 

1 

9 

(') 

New  York        - 

26 

2 

North  Dakota        

(') 

13 

Oklahoma 

1 

2 

20 

Bhode  Island    -. 

2 

South  Carolina 

1 

(•) 

Tennessee               -- 

2 

5 

Utah                                        -  - 

1 

Vermont          - 

1 

3 

Washington  -  .  -      

3 

West  Virginia - 

2 

Wisconsin           .  

4 

(') 

(•) 

*  Distribution  by  State  estimated. 

>  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  after  Dec.  31,  1939,  m  cases  in 
which  no  survivor  could  be  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  month  m  which 
worker  died. 

'  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1940. 

*  Includes  retroactive  payments. 
'  Less  than  $600. 


aged    70   and   over   whose   average   benefits   are 
relatively  high. 

In  child's  and  widow's  current  benefits,  the 
higher  average  amount  of  benefits  terminated 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these 
terminations  were  caused  by  a  child's  attainment 
of  age  18.  The  average  amount  of  child's  benefits 
at  the  older  ages  is  higher  than  that  for  the  entire  - 
group  of  children  and  the  average  widow's  current 
benefit  associated  with  such  child's  benefits  like- 
wise is  higher. 

The  number  of  widow's  and  parent's  benefits 
terminated  during  the  year  was  relatively  small, 
and  any  difference  between  average  amounts  of 
benefits  terminated  and  those  in  force  may  have 
been  due  merely  to  chance  deviation. 

Benefits  Certified  for  Payment 

The  steady  increase  during  1941  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  certified  for  monthly  benefits  and 
the  significant  increase  in  the  total  for  1941  in 
comparison  with  1940  reflect  the  cumulative 
nature  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  monthly 
beneficiaries  (table  38).  This  increase  in  number 
and  corresponding  amount  of  pajinents  certified 
will  undoubtedly  continue  for  some  decades  and 
may  be  accelerated  by  a  reversal  of  the  present 
marked  expansion  of  employment  opportunities. 

The  increase  from  1940  to  1941  in  the  total 
certified  for  retirement  benefits  (primarj^  benefits, 
wife's  benefits,  and  child's  benefits  for  children  of 
primary  beneficiaries)  was  somewhat  less  rapid 
than  that  for  survivor  benefits.  In  December 
1940,  retirement  benefits  certified  for  payment 
are  estimated  to  have  aggregated  $3.2  million,  or 
70.5  percent  of  the  total  amount  certified  for 
payment  of  monthly  benefits  in  that  month,  while 
in  December  1941  the  estimated  $5.6  milhon 
certified  for  such  benefits  represented  only  67.2 
percent  of  the  total  certified  for  monthly  benefits. 

The  relatively  smaller  increase  in  certifications 
for  retirement  benefits  reflects  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  retirements,  largely  because  of  the 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities.  Upon  a 
reversal  of  this  expansion,  however,  the  amount  of 
certifications  for  retirement  benefits  may  well 
become  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total. 


Financing  the  Program 


Contributions  from  workers  and  their  employers, 
which  exceeded  those  in  any  previous  year, 
reflected  higher  wage  rates,  fuller  employment, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  in 
employment  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  in  1941.  The  rise  in  contri- 
butions indicates  increases  in  the  number  of 
potential  claimants  and  in  the  wage  credits  on 
which  benefits  are  computed. 

Although  payments  from  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  increased,  the 
amount  of  these  payments  was  lower  than  had 
been  anticipated,  since  many  workers  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  have  continued  in  or  returned 
to  covered  employment,  deferring  or  suspending 
receipt  of  monthly  benefits.  The  additional 
assets  accumulated  provide  larger  amounts  to 
meet  both  the  gradual  long-term  rise  in  benefits 
and,  if  necessary,  the  probable  increase  in  benefits 
which  would  doubtless  result  from  any  decline  in 
business  activity  in  the  post-war  period. 

Assets  of  the  trust  fund  increased  by  $731 
milhon  during  1941  to  a  total  of  $2,762  million 
as  of  the  end  of  the  year.  Total  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  assets  were  as  follows:' 

Total  assets,  Dec.  31,  1940.. .   $2,  030,  705,  643.  70 


Receipts,  1941 

Contributions  appropriated- 
Interest  on  investments 


Expenditures,  1941 

Benefit  payments 

Reimbursement     for     administrative 
expenses 


845,  457,  123.  60 

789,  298,  223.  56 

56,  158,  900.  04 

114,241,481.22 
88,  083,  021.  59 

26,  158,  459.  63 


Total  assets,  Dec.  31,  1941...  2,  761,  921,  286.  08 

Investments 2,  736,400,  000.  00 

Cash  with  disbursing  officer 16,  529,  731.  52 

Credit  of  fund  account 8,  991,  554.  56 

Receipts 

Collections  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  during  1941  totaled  $789  million, 
an  increase  of  24  percent  over  1940,  and  of  39 
percent  over  1939.  Since  no  change  occurred  in 
the  rate  of  Federal  insurance  contributions  dxiring 
these    years,     the    increased    collections    reflect 

1  Compiled  from  the  Daily  Statement  of  the  XJ.  S.  Treasury. 
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primarily  the  rise  in  employment  and  pay  rolls  ir 
covered  industry  and,  in  small  part,  the  extended 
coverage  under  the  1939  amendments. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  oi 
1939,  the  wages  of  persons  aged  65  or  over  were 
taxed,  effective  retroactively  for  the  full  calendai 
year  1939.     Collections  with  respect  to  the  earn-| 
ings  of  these  persons  were  first  received  in  the  latteij 
part  of  that  year.     On  January  1,  1940,  several' 
additional  changes  in  coverage  became  effective,; 
primarily  the  inclusion  of  services  on  American, 
vessels  and  employment  in  member  banks  of  thej 
Federal  Reserve  System;  at  the  same  time  certain] 
types  of  service  by  farm  workers  were  excluded.! 
These  changes  affected  tax  receipts  in  the  last' 
3   quarters  of   the   calendar  year   1940   and   alli 
quarters  of  1941. 

Amounts  equal  to  contributions  collected  are 
appropriated  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund  imder  a  continuing  appropriation 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended^ 
and  are  credited  daUy  to  the  trust  fimd  at  the  time  i 
that  the  ta.xes  are  collected  and  covered  into  thei 
Treasury.  | 

The  fimd's   mconie   also   includes   the  annual] 
interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  i 
securities  held  by  the  fimd.     Interest  received  in ! 
1941  amounted  to  $56.2  million,  as  compared  with 
$42.9  million  in  1940  and  $27.0  million  in  1939. ' 
The  average  interest  rate  on  investments  held  by ' 
the  trust  fund  declined  from  2.84  percent  as  of 
December  31,  1940,  to  2.66  percent  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1941,  as  a  result  of  the  liquidation  of  secm-i- j 
ties  bearing  3-percent  interest  and  the  investment ' 
of  interest  credited  and  contributions  appropriated  ; 
in  types  of  securities  with  lower  interest  rates. 

Investments 

The  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  requires 
the  managing  trustee  to  invest  that  portion  of  the 
fimd  not  required  for  benefits  or  other  current 
disbursements.  Permissible  investments  are  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  The  fund  may  acquire 
regular  obligations  on  issue  at  par  or  by  purchase 
on  the  market  at  prevailing  market  prices,  or  may 
acquire  special  obligations  issued  exclusively  to 


the  trust  fund.     Through  1941,  all  investments 
of  the  fund  were  of  the  latter  type. 

Special  obligations  acquired  by  the  fund  under 
the  1939  amendments  must  bear  a  rate  of  interest 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  pubUc 
debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  issue.  If  the 
average  rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  X  of  1  percent, 
the  rate  on  the  special  obligations  is  that  multiple 
oi  %  oi  1  percent  next  lower  than  the  average. 
No  minimmn  yield  is  specified  for  other  obligations 
acquired  by  the  trust  fimd.  The  amended  pro- 
vision removed  the  minimum  3-percent  yield 
required  under  the  1935  act. 

Interest  on  all  special  obligations  acquired  by 
the  fund  prior  to  September  1941  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1939  amendments  was  at  the 
rate  of  2.5  percent.  In  August  1941  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  fell  below  2.5 
percent  and  remained  below  that  level  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  all  special 
obligations  acquired  by  the  fund  in  September 
and  thereafter  earned  interest  of  2.375  percent. 

Special  obligations  totaling  $1,105.2  million 
were  acquired  by  the  fund  in  1941,  including 
$264.9  million  in  2.5-percent  special  notes  received 
in  exchange  for  3-percent  notes  which  matm^ed 
Jime  30,  1941.  An  additional  $120.4  million  in 
3-percent  notes  was  redeemed  during  the  year  to 
meet  current  disbm-sements  from  the  fimd.  As  of 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  the  trust  fund  held 
$984.3  million  in  3-percent  notes,  $1,328.1  million 
in  2.5-percent  special  notes,  and  $424.0  million  in 
2.375-percent  special  notes;  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1940,  investments  consisted  of  $1,369.6  mil- 
lion in  3-percent  old-age  reserve  accoimt  notes 
and  $646.9  million  in  2.5-percent  old-age  and 
survivors  insm-ance  notes. 

Expendi  t  ures 

The  expenditures  from  the  trust  fund  are 
monthly  benefits  and  lump-sum  payments  imder 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and 
reimbursements  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  certain  administrative  expenses  of  the 
program.  All  amounts  credited  to  the  trust  fund 
are  held  as  cash  or  investments  to  meet  such 
payments. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  provides 
that  reimbursements  be  made  to  the  Treasury  for 
expenses  inciured  by  the  Treasury  ard  the  Social 
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Security  Board  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  titles  II  and  VIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 
These  administrative  expenditures  totaled  $26.2 
million  in  1941,  approximately  the  same  amount  as 
in  the  previous  year,  and  represented  3.3  percent 
of  the  contributions  collected  during  the  year; 
the  1940  costs  of  administration  represented  4.1 
percent  of  the  contributions  collected  in  1940. 

During  1941  monthly  benefits  and  lump-sum 
payments  totaled  $88  million,  appro.ximatoly  2% 
times  the  amount  in  1940.  An  increase  was 
apparent  throughout  the  year,  from  $5.4  million 
in  January  to  $9.1  million  in  December  1941. 

The  defense  program  slowed  the  rate  of  retire- 
ment among  insured  workers  in  1941  and  hence 
resulted  in  smaller  benefit  disbursements  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  rise  in  employment  and 
pay  roUs,  however,  is  increasing  the  number  of 
insured  workers  and  wage  credits.  This  accumu- 
lation of  benefit  rights  will  be  reflected  in  future 
disbursements. 

The  growth  of  benefit  disbursements  in  1941, 
while  less  than  was  anticipated,  has  been  rapid. 
Increase  in  total  benefit  payments  wUl  continue 
over  a  long  period  of  time  as  the  system  moves 
toward  maturity. 

Benefit  payments  to  survivors  of  deceased 
insured  workers  will  probably  tend  to  level  off 
considerably  earlier  than  will  be  the  case  for 
retirement  benefits.  In  the  long  rim,  payments 
to  survivors  of  insured  workers  may  not  con- 
stitute more  than  a  fourth  of  the  benefit  disbiu^e- 
ments  under  the  program  now  provided  by  the 
act,  while  retirement  benefits  may  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  benefit  cost. 

The  number  of  aged  beneficiaries  may  be 
expected  to  increase  more  or  less  steadily  for 
perhaps  a  centiuy.  Such  an  increase  will  result 
from  the  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  65  and  over 
and  from  the  expected  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
aged  persons  who  will  qualify  for  benefits.  The 
aged  population,  according  to  present  estimates, 
will  double  within  approximately  a  30-year  period. 
At  the  begmning  of  1940  there  were  about  9 
million  persons  aged  65  or  over,  representing  6.8 
percent  of  the  total  population.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980  this  number  will  increase  to  about 
22  million,  or  14.4  percent  of  the  population.* 

>  Based  on  data  In  National  Resouroes  CommlttM,  Populatim   StalltOa 

1.  Natimal  Data,  tabic  1,  p.  9. 
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Estimates  of  the  long-term  rise  in  benefit  dis- 
bursements are  illustrated  by  chart  9,  reproduced 
from  the  actuarial  statement  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to 
Congress.'  The  chart  shows  two  examples  of  the 
possible  trend  of  future  benefit  payments  over  a 
40-year  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1949- 
50,  the  first  year  in  which  maximum  contribution 
rates  are  payable.  The  amounts  indicated  do  not 
represent  minimum  or  maximum  values  but,  hke 
the  single  estimate  of  contribution  income,  merely 
illustrate  reasonable  projections.  The  assxmap- 
tions  upon  which  the  estimates  shown  in  the  chart 
are  based  are  those  discussed  by  the  Actuarial 
Consultant  to  the  Social  Security  Board  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1939.* 

If  benefit  payments  under  the  program  should 


» 77th  Cong.,  2d  scss.,  H.  Doc.  694,  p.  9. 

'  Testimony  of  W.  R.  Williamson,  Actuarial  Consultant  to  tbe  Social 


follow  the  trend  illustrated  by  example  1,  benefits 
would  exceed  taxes  within  approximately  20 
years.  If  experience  should  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  trend  illustrated  by  example  2,  however, 
taxes  would  continue  to  exceed  benefits  for  approxi- 
mately 30  years.  Interest  earnings  on  the  fund 
buUt  up  during  the  period  in  which  contribution 
income  exceeds  benefits  would  provide  amounts 
which,  when  added  to  contributions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  benefits  for  at  least 
the  following  5  or  10  years  under  example  1  and 
possibly  indefinitely  under  example  2.  As  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Board  of  Trustees'  report,  any  long- 
term  deficiency  in  the  finances  of  the  program 
should  be  apparent  well  in  advance,  because  of 
the  gradual  rise  in  benefit  disbursements,  and 
therefore  could  be  met  without  serious  shock  or 
distinbance  by  moderate  changes  in  the  financial 
provisions. 

Security  Board,  Hearings  Felatine  to  the  Social  Security  Ad  Amendments  of 
I9S9,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp. 
2473-2488. 


Chart  9.— Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Illustrative  trends  of  estimated  benefit  payments  and   taxes   under 

1939  amendments 
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Labor-Market  Developments  in  1941 


The  demands  of  the  war  program  during  1941 
resulted  in  unprecedented  changes  in  the  labor 
force.  The  major  objective  of  staffing  defense 
plants  gave  rise  to  many  problems  concerning  in- 
formation on  labor  supply  and  demand,  recruit- 
ment and  training  activities,  placement  of  workers 
in  defense  plants,  transfer  of  workers  between 
areas,  and  distribution  of  a  depleted  farm-labor 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shift  to  wartime 
production  resulted  in  a  number  of  serious  imem- 
ployment  problems.  Shortages  of  materials  af- 
fected sUk  and  aluminum  workers  in  particular, 
and  many  smaller  groups  were  laid  off  through 
the  application  of  material  priorities.  Still  other 
millions  found  their  daily  jobs  substantially  al- 
tered. Although  1941  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  prelude  to  the  war  effort,  the  defense  appro- 
priations of  1940  and  1941  were  responsible  for  a 
very  considerable  conversion  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources to  production  for  war  needs. 

The  rise  of  Federal  expenditures  for  defense  was 
reflected  in  increases  in  the  labor  force,  the  vol- 
imie  of  employment  and  production,  and  in  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  hi  imemployment.  The  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the 
armed  forces  rose  from  54.0  million  in  December 
1940  to  55.3  million  in  December  1941,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
This  rise  represented  an  increase  of  1.2  million  in 
the  armed  forces  and  of  100,000  m  the  labor  force. 
In  the  same  period,  total  employment  as  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rose  from  46.1 
million  to  49.5  million,  reflecting  an  increase  of  2.8 
million  in  nonagricultural  employment,  and  infer- 
entiaUy  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  agricul- 
tural employment.  It  was  also  estimated  that 
the  number  of  imemployed  persons  fell  from  7.1 
million  in  December  1940  to  3.8  million  a  year 
later,  a  decline  of  nearly  50  percent. 

An  increase  in  employment  of  about  16  percent 
occurred  in  manufacturing,  with  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  the  diarable-goods  industries,  particu- 
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larly  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  and  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery, especially  the  machine-tool  industry. 
Employment  in  aircraft  manufacturing  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  shipbuilding  increased  by  more 
than  150  percent.  The  increases  for  other  indus- 
tries were  smaller  but  in  the  case  of  nonelectrical 
machinery  (already  considerably  expanded  by  for- 
eign orders)  amounted  to  more  than  a  third.  Con- 
siderable increases  in  the  physical  volume  of  pro- 
duction paraUeled  the  increases  in  employment. 
According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  from 
December  1940  to  December  1941  industrial  pro- 
duction rose  20  percent.  The  risein  the  index 
(1935-39  =  100)  was  from  136  to  164. 

Effect  of  War  Program  on  Labor  Market 

These  increases  emphasize  the  broad  redirection 
of  the  national  economy.  For  example,  many 
areas  in  which  shipbuilding  had  never  occurred 
previously,  and  other  areas  in  which  no  activity 
had  taken  place  since  the  first  World  War,  began 
to  build  new  yards  and  to  refurbish  old  ones  to 
produce  naval  craft  and  merchant  ships.  It  is 
estimated  that  fewer  than  100,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  sliipbuilding  in  January  1940,  while 
about  500,000  were  so  engaged  at  the  end  of  1941. 
Because  of  the  long  period  of  depression  experienced 
by  the  industry,  only  a  fraction  of  the  necessary 
skilled  workers  were  available.  Workers  trained 
during  the  first  World  War  had  drifted  into  other 
pursuits.  Advances  in  prefabricated  ship  con- 
struction and  welding  made  it  possible,  however, 
to  utflize  large  numbers  of  quickly  trained  workers. 

The  problems  of  increasing  aircraft  employment 
and  production  were  different  but  no  less  acute. 
Because  large-scale  production  of  aircraft  was 
lacking  prior  to  the  defense  program,  there  was  no 
pool  of  trained  workers  available  in  1941  upon 
which  to  draw.  Fortunately  the  techniques  devel- 
oped by  the  industry  permit  the  use  of  rapidly 
trained  workers.  In  the  production  of  airplane 
engines  and  frames,  a  very  substantial  proportion 
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of  the  workers  require  less  than  2  months'  training 
and  only  a  small  proportion  more  than  2  years' 
training.  The  need  for  tool  makers,  die  makers, 
and  sknied  machine  operators,  however,  was  so 
murh  greater  than  the  supply  that  the  aircraft 
industry  had  to  rely  heavily  on  in-plant  training 
programs,  job  break-down,  and  upgrading.  More- 
over, many  of  the  various  skilled  workers  needed 
for  aircraft  are  also  necessary  in  shipbuilding  and 
ordnance,  so  that  there  has  been  keen  competition 
for  the  very  limited  supply. 

Other  problems  were  encountered  in  the  expan- 
sion of  ordnance  production,  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  achievement  of  the  national 
economy  during  the  year  1941.  Prior  to  the 
defense  program,  nearly  all  ordnance  items 
required  by  our  armed  forces  were  produced  by  a 
handful  of  Government  arsenals.  By  January 
1942  the  industry  employed  approximately  1 
mUlion  persons.  This  development  entailed  the 
complete  or  partial  conversion  of  hundreds  of 
plants  throughout  the  country  from  the  production 
of  civilian  goods  such  as  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
and  radios  to  that  of  small  arms,  guns,  tanks, 
mihtary  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  ammunition,  explo- 
sives, projectiles,  torpedoes,  mines,  depth  charges, 
and  other  essentials  of  modern  war.  The  staffing 
problems  of  ordnance  firms  were  not  as  great  as 
those  of  the  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries 
since  many  workers  in  the  plants  could  be  used 
after  short  retraining  periods.  The  production 
of  explosives  and  ammunition,  however,  was  an 
important  exception;  new  factories  were  buUt 
(usually  in  nonindustrial  areas),  employing  from 
5,000  to  20,000  workers  each,  who  had  to  be  trained 
to  manufacture  powder  and  shells. 

Many  lesser  changes  occurred  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  manufacturing  activity.  Because 
of  material  shortages,  some  producers  of  civilian 
goods  were  forced  to  substitute  more  accessible 
materials.  Others  took  subcontracts  from  war- 
industry  establishments  in  addition  to  their  civil- 
ian production,  or  shifted  wholly  to  war  produc- 
tion. Many  workers  were  laid  off,  some  were 
retrained  for  difiFerent  types  of  work,  and  others 
transferred  to  new  jobs  in  other  establishments. 
These  changes  were  not  so  spectacular,  but  they 
aflFected  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
gainful  workers. 

These  developments  attracted  many  agricul- 
tural workers  to  industrial  employment  and  caused 


farm-labor  shortages  in  some  areas.  In  most 
cases  it  was  possible  to  harvest  aU  1941  crops 
without  serious  damage,  but  in  many  areas  care- 
ful planning  to  use  all  community  resources  was 
necessary.  Thus  the  increase  in  war  production 
had  no  serious  effect  on  the  agricultural  labor  force. 

Labor  Recruitment 

As  war  production  expanded,  the  supply  of 
available  workers  in  many  essential  occupations 
was  quickly  exhausted.  Shortage  occupations 
were  most  numerous  in  the  metal  fabricating, 
machining,  and  finishing  groups,  and  in  heavy 
and  light  assembly,  especially  in  aircraft  and  ship- 
building. Shortages  in  occupations  which  require 
at  least  2  years'  training  can  be  met  only  through 
supplementary  training,  job  break-down,  Ln-plant 
training,  and  upgrading  of  workers  of  lower  skills. 
The  demand  for  workers  in  occupations  with  a 
shorter  training  period  can  often  be  met  by  pre- 
employment  training. 

Nation-wide  shortages  were  restricted  to  a  few 
occupations,  but  general  male  labor  shortages  had 
developed  in  many  important  labor-market  areas 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  areas  were  most 
numerous  in  the  important  industrial  regions  of 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  area,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  some  of 
the  shipbuilding  areas  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

Such  shortages  cause  in-migration  and  bring 
about  grave  community  problems.  In  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  area,  for  example,  the  rapid  expansion 
of  shipbuilding  required  heavy  in-migration  from 
a  wide  area.  Extensive  public  and  private  hous- 
ing programs  were  necessary,  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  sanitation  were  overtaxed,  and  high 
labor  turn-over  resulted. 

On  the  other  hand,  areas  with  few  war  con- 
tracts were  faced  with  unemployment.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  example,  the  Providence-Pawtucket 
area,  which  had  a  limited  amount  of  defense  activ- 
ity, experienced  displacement  of  labor  as  a  result 
of  curtailment  in  the  jewehy,  rubber,  and  textile 
industries.  The  largest  pool  of  unemployed  work- 
ers remained  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was 
estimated  that  nearly  400,000  persons  were  seek- 
ing work  in  January  1942.  Similar  situations  ex- 
isted in  Chicago,  in  the  hard-coal  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  and  in 
many  lu-ban  centers  throughout  the  South,  the 
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Great  Plains  area,  and  the  Southwest.  These 
situations  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  conversion  to  war  produc- 
tion. FuU  use  of  labor  resources,  however,  re- 
quires wide  distribution  of  war  contracts. 

Labor-Market  Practices 

The  shortages  of  skilled  workers  in  important 
key  occupations  and  the  general  labor  shortages 
occuiTing  in  many  areas  resulted  in  recruitment 
practices  which  definitely  hindered  war  produc- 
tion. Some  employers  sought  to  entice  skilled 
workers  from  others.  In  many  cases,  this  pirat- 
ing deprived  important  war  establishments  of  key 
men.  In  spite  of  a  request  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  that  aU  newspaper  adver- 
tising for  workers  be  cleared  through  local  employ- 
ment ofiBces,  many  employers  continued  to  recruit 
workers  by  this  means.  For  example,  at  a  time 
when  the  available  local  supply  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted, an  eastern  shipyard,  without  consultuig 
the  local  employment  office,  ran  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements in  a  Colorado  paper,  asking  workers  to 
apply  at  the  gate,  nearly  2,000  miles  away. 
Though  most  advertising  did  not  extend  over  so 
great  a  distance,  the  immediate  effect  was  usually 
an  increase  in  labor  tutrn-over.  It  was  noted  in 
Indiana,  for  example,  that  advertisements  from 
out-of-town  newspapers  almost  always  resulted  in 
a  number  of  advertisements  from  local  employers 
for  the  same  type  of  workers. 

Labor  scouts  also  were  employed  to  entice 
workers  from  their  present  employers.  The  direct 
approach  of  a  labor  scout  was  often  more  effective 
than  newspaper  advertising  or  correspondence. 
For  certain  types  of  workers  for  which  the  scout 
had  urgent  need,  offers  of  jobs  often  included  full 
travel  expenses  for  the  worker  and  his  family  and 
guaranteed  employment  for  some  period.  This 
practice  caused  an  increase  of  similar  practices  by 
the  employers  from  whom  workers  were  taken. 

A  less  striking  practice,  that  of  hoarding  labor, 
occurred  partly  as  a  result  of  the  conversion  of 
industries  to  war  production.  Highly  skilled  key 
workers  were  employed  beneath  their  skill  or  kept 
on  the  pay  roll  without  assignment  because  the 
employer  expected  to  obtain  a  war  contract  and  to 
need  them  later;  in  the  meantime,  use  of  their  skills 
was  temporarily  lost.  Employment  Service  repre- 
sentatives have  reported  observing  highly  sldhed 
tool  makers  occupied  at  jobs  requiring  little  or  no 


skill  although  a  neighboring  plant  had  attempted, 
without  success,  to  borrow  these  workers  for  an 
urgent  retooling  job. 

These  practices  resulted  in  higher  labor  turn- 
over, but  conditions  did  not  approximate  those  of 
the  first  World  War.  Only  skilled  workers  gener- 
ally were  involved,  because  many  jobless  unskilled 
workers  were  available 

The  continued  refusal  of  many  employcre  to 
use  locally  available  Negroes  and  women  for  pro- 
duction jobs  resulted  in  artificial  labor  shortages 
in  some  areas.  In  these  areas  unnecessary  migra- 
tion occurred,  with  the  resultant  overtaxing  of 
community  facilities  already  noted.  In  Balti- 
more, for  example,  the  refusal  of  major  war  con- 
tractors to  hire  Negroes  and  women  increased  un- 
necessarily migration  from  the  Maryland  Eastern 
Shore,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Proof  of  citizenship  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment was  a  common  requirement  among  war  pro- 
ducers during  1941,  and  barred  from  employment 
not  only  millions  of  aliens  but  also  many  native 
and  naturalized  citizens  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce bu'th  certificates  or  other  necessary  docu- 
ments. In  some  areas,  discrimination  against 
ahens  was  extended  to  entire  national  and  religious 
groups,  so  that  many  fully  natuLralized  citizens  and 
even  second  and  third  generation  native-bom 
citizens  were  refused  jobs. 

The  Employment  Security  Program 

During  1941,  the  Employment  Service  filled  7.4 
million  jobs,  an  increase  of  42  percent  over  the 
previous  year  and  the  largest  yearly  volume  on 
record.  The  number  of  applications  for  work  rose 
and  fell  with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  job 
opportunities.  The  18.6  million  new  and  renewed 
applications  filed  with  public  employment  offices 
in  that  year  represented  the  largest  annual  total 
ever  received.  The  ratio  of  applications  to  com- 
plete placements,  however,  was  sharply  lower  thsin 
in  recent  years  (table  1).  In  1938,  1939,  and  1940 
the  ratios  were  5.4,  4.3,  and  4.4,  respectively;  in 
1941,  the  ratio  was  3.4. 

Reports  of  State  agencies  indicate  that  a 
monthly  average  of  26.0  million  workers  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $41.4  billion  in  1941  wages  from 
employments  covered  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  In  1940  such  coverage  rep- 
resented 23.1  million  workers  and  $32.4  billion  in 
wages.     Benefit  paj-mcnts  in  1941  were  sharply 
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lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1941,  pay- 
ments under  State  laws  amounting  to  $345.7  mil- 
lion were  made  to  an  estimated  3.3  million  work- 
ers and  compensated  32.3  million  man-weeks  of 


total  or  partial  unemployment;  in  1940,  53  per- 
cent more  workers  had  58  percent  more  weeks  of 
compensated  unemployment  and  received  50  per- 
cent more  in  benefits. 


Table  1. — Employment  security:  Summary  of  selected  data,  1936-41 


Year  and  month 


Employment  service 


Registrants 

in  active 

file  (end  of 

period) 


Applica- 
tions 


Placements 


Complete 
and  sup- 
plementary 


Complete 


Unemployment  compensation 


Covered  employment  * 


Workers' 
{in  thou- 
sands) 


Wages' 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


States 
paying 
benefits 


Benefi- 
ciaries * 


Continued 
claims 


Benefit  pay- 
ments * 


Calendar  year: 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 


January... 
February.  _ 

March 

April.. 

May 

June ., 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1038 


January 

February.  _ 

March 

April.. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
I>ecember.. 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1940 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1941 


6, 311. 169 

4, 874,  631 
7,  215,  973 
6, 746, 146 
4, 768,  697 
4,  412,  628 


6, 070, 143 
6, 763, 393 

6,  784, 276 

7,  258, 674 
7,  624, 731 
7, 831, 063 
8, 087, 724 
8, 119, 187 
7,  966, 176 
7,  742,  721 
7,  628,  676 
7,216,973 


7,  434,  459 
7, 080, 021 
6,  748,  671 
6,544,711 
6,381,651 
6,  282,  598 
6,  101, 140 

5,  789,  759 
5,681,826 

6,  466,  580 
6,  628.  545 
6,  746, 146 


6, 079,  495 
6,  920,  294 
6,  025, 183 
6,  682,  447 
6,  724, 029 
6,  734,  450 
6,  664, 671 
5,  210.  660 
4, 910,  827 
4, 618, 604 
4,  668,  416 
4, 768,  697 


6,  093, 476 
5, 101,  417 
5, 170, 193 
6, 097,  026 
6, 166,  288 
6, 126, 192 
4,  982,  430 
4,  699,  020 
4,  356,  861 
4,  228,  709 
4,  234,  456 
4,  412,  628 


8, 844, 804 
8.  022,  742 
14,  597,  798 
16,094,851 
16,  617,  702 
18, 640, 168 


1,  660, 856 
1, 164, 862 
1,342,209 
1, 167,  015 
1, 191,  862 
1,  364,  482 
1,  238,  918 
1, 176,  002 
1, 070,  716 
1,183,042 
1,  086,  779 
1,  051,  056 


1,  401, 648 
1, 047, 046 
1,237,688 
1, 172,  720 
1,  214,  036 
1,  263,  832 
1, 139,  334 
1.  297,  024 
1,  287,  017 
1,  329,  446 
1, 414,  854 
1,  290,  307 


1,601,060 
1,304,110 
1,3,TO,695 
1,514,837 
1,  327,  677 
1,318,010 
1,400,941 
1,  273,  828 
1,  206, 914 
1, 391,  254 
1.333,491 
1,49J,98S 


1,  816,  369 
1,  373,  296 
1,  606, 120 
1,  825, 169 
1,  538, 883 
1,623,181 
1,  597,  299 
1,  44.5,  912 
1,  396,  286 
1,  487,  832 
1,327,119 
1,  602,  714 


5, 091, 122 
3, 640, 934 
2,  960,  047 
4,  514,  896 
6,  244,  770 
7, 461,  472 


136,  841 
131, 846 
177,  157 
217,  576 
238,  998 
246,  314 
227,615 
271, 124 
281,  214 
445,  470 
318,  993 
256,899 


230,  530 
212,  059 
291,022 
313,016 
406,  887 
447,  466 
406,  992 
508,119 
557,  781 
479,  635 
348,  994 
313,  496 


255,  056 
228,118 
273,  628 
339, 538 
433,  037 
471,  873 
422,  527 
499,283 
629,  728 
724, 966 
600,  164 
466, 862 


456,  686 
411,410 
429,  432 
488,  997 
621,930 
624,  120 
630,  077 
671,331 
1, 107,  694 
934,  670 
682,  860 
493,  375 


5,091,122 
3, 640, 934 

2,  701, 178 

3,  476, 889 
3, 782, 984 
6, 428,  846 


136,  841 
131,846 
177, 167 
217,  576 
238, 998 
246, 314 
227,615 
271,  124 
281,214 
291, 697 
250,  779 
230, 117 


199,  445 
181,242 
253, 693 
270,  493 
333. 141 
343, 551 
285,  760 
336,  233 
352,  451 
366, 154 
289, 403 
265, 323 


220, 916 
203, 332 
243, 329 
294,  537 
349,  559 

329,  912 
308, 101 

330,  738 
352,  571 
407,  494 
364,  799 
377, 697 


363, 163 
344,  335 
376, 308 
443, 180 
500,  116 
470,  798 
499,  056 
.509, 604 
546, 674 
539,  000 
406,  792 
430,  822 


'  Excludes  data  for  railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to 
Kailroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

'  Represents  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type 
(weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  in  month. 

'  Reprcs<!nt3  total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ended 
in  quarter.  Average  wages  cannot  be  computed  from  these  figures  becauso 
data  on  number  of  workers  relate  to  last  pay  roll  in  month.  Wages  for  1938 
and  1939  adlusted  to  include,  for  Now  York,  estimated  nontaxable  wages 
(wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  to  an  individual  from  I  employer). 

'  Data  for  February-December  1938  estimated:  for  1939  represent  indivi- 
<i™ls  receiving  benefits  during  week  ended  nearest  middle  of  month;  for  1940 
and  1941  represent  average  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  during 
weeks  ended  in  month. 


(') 

{•) 

'  19, 929. 4 

'21,377.5 

'  23, 086. 6 

(•) 


19,  892.  8 
19, 699. 1 
19, 838.  0 
19,  853.  4 
19,  607. 1 
19,  549. 9 
19,  556.  6 

19,  958.  8 

20,  411.  7 
20,  357.  2 
20,  280.  3 
20, 147.  6 


20,  208.  8 
20,  248. 9 

20,  764. 1 
20, 716.  0 
21,052.8 

21,  358.  0 
21,  298.  0 

21,  744.  8 
22, 369. 6 
22, 458.  5 

22,  333. 7 
21, 987. 1 


21, 845.  0 

21,  871.  6 
22, 198.  7 

22,  304. 8 
22,  580.  6 
22, 839. 1 

22,  886.  6 

23,  497.  0 

23,  967.  2 

24,  235.  6 
24,  396.  7 
24, 417.  2 


{') 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(•) 


(•) 

(•) 
$26,  200, 026 
29,  069, 447 
32,  441, 754 

(») 


6, 189, 095 
6,346,315 
6, 465, 391 
7, 200, 225 


6,  991,  730 
7, 310, 303 

8, 108,  016 

7, 482, 129 

7,  737,  577 
8, 035,  865 
9, 186, 193 


(•) 
(') 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(') 
W 
(•) 
(•) 
(«) 


1 

1 

23-31 

49-51 

51 

61 


(•) 
(•) 
(«) 
(») 
(•) 
(•) 


(•) 

420, 000 
960, 000 
800, 000 
820, 000 
870, 000 
810. 000 
970, 000 
830,000 
710,000 
690, 000 
670, 000 


11  657,  208 
769,  770 
833, 169 
686,  073 
776,  006 
802,  209 
764,  885 
797,  235 
729, 929 
601,714 
637,  029 
668,  295 


877,  367 

986,  468 

1, 096,  165 

960,  736 

1,  201,  004 

1,  268,  666 

1,  219,  629 

1, 125,  251 

875,  419 

698, 148 

675, 997 

666,  636 


825, 748 
806, 365 
761,  736 
689,  598 
659, 035 
683, 933 
611,067 
671, 864 
493, 423 
430, 016 
470, 641 
S22, 982 


(•) 

(•) 

'  46,  796,  606 

•  66,  633,  762 

67, 017, 310 

42, 665, 430 


8  2, 029, 387 
» 3,  847, 837 
I  4,  492,  699 
•4,168,612 
»  4, 127,  648 
« 4,  276,  212 
•4,412,304 

•  4,  732,  491 
"4,013,791 
« 3,  392,  598 

•  3, 136, 448 
» 3, 167,  679 


»  4, 362, 968 
«  4, 664, 028 
>  4, 946,  670 
6,  125,  739 
6, 078, 138 
6,  328,  651 
5,  161,  056 
5,  337,  701 
3, 970,  465 
3,534,211 
3,819,861 
4,  204, 374 


6,  063, 013 

6,  824.  607 

5,  670,  062 
6,614,390 

7,  252, 902 

6,  625, 069 

7,  292,  385 
6,  881,  273 
4,  257,  691 
4,  00.5,  716 
3,  622, 146 
4, 008, 156 


4, 930, 669 
4,  046, 847 

3,  738,  046 

4,  269,  547 
3,  914,  066 
3,  576,  932 
3,  623,  409 
3,  044, 924 
2, 649, 963 
2,  647, 673 
2,  696,  669 
3, 617,  795 


$131,  073 

2, 131,  678 

396,  400, 428 

"  429, 820, 056 

620,  108,  888 

345, 707,  731 


1,291,188 
19,  434, 834 
43,  860,  440 
36,  610, 104 

38,  605, 956 

39,  819,  836 
38,  519, 697 
47,  481,  727 
41,583,509 
35,  271,  239 
27,  901, 671 
26, 020,  227 


29,  203, 396 
34, 744, 426 
48, 873, 425 
33,  457,  626 
39, 929, 931 
43, 161, 144 
36,  696,  230 
44,491,421 

33. 655. 902 
26, 689, 676 

28. 368. 903 
30, 471, 094 


41, 066, 806 
44, 361, 485 
47, 141, 660 
42,  291,  508 
54, 897, 362 
63,  636,  611 
65,  749,  736 
51,  699, 791 
36,  595, 246 
32,  231, 141 
29, 561,  342 
30,  886,  310 


39,  270, 163 
34,610,683 
33,  607,  834 
26, 997,  704 
31,  673,  799 
30,  661,  294 
29,  306, 615 
26,  494, 176 
22,941,874 
21,  430, 139 
21,066,354 
27, 847, 096 


'  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks.  Net  (adjusted)  payments  were: 
1938,  $393,786,860;  1939,  $429,297,612;  1940,  $518,700,423;  1941,  $344,320,668. 

•  Data  not  available. 

'  Average  monthly  employment. 

•  Data  for  1938  exclude:  California,  Maine,  and  Oregon  for  January;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  for  January-March;  Indiana  for  May-June;  and  New 
York  for  entire  year.  For  February  and  March,  Maine  reported  continued 
claims  for  total  unemployment  only. 

»  Data  for  New  York  not  available  for  January-March  1939. 
"  Includes  $1 ,176,983  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts 
in  Ohio,  not  allocated  by  month. 
"  Includes  estimates  for  several  States  for  which  data  not  reported. 


Employment  Service  Registrations  and 
Placements  in  1941 


Economic  developments  in  1941  were  reflected 
in  registrations  for  work  and  placements  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  serve 
as  a  barometer  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
labor  market.  Classification  of  the  skills  and  ex- 
perience of  persons  in  search  of  jobs  in  the  April 
1941  inventory  revealed  the  reservoir  on  which 
the  Nation  could  draw  for  its  expanded  produc- 
tion program.  Placements  in  agricultural  and 
nonagriciiltural  jobs  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  employment  service  met  the  demands  of  em- 
ployers for  specifically  trained  workers  or  those 
who  could  be  utilized  after  brief  periods  of  in- 
plant  training. 

Active  File  of  Registrants 

The  effects  of  the  expanding  defense  program 
and  the  rise  and  subsequent  decline  in  civilian  pro- 
duction during  1941  are  reflected  in  the  number 
of  workers  seeking  jobs  through  the  employment 
service.  After  fluctuating  aroimd  the  5.1  million 
mark  from  January  through  June,  the  active  file 
of  job  seekers  dropped  sharply  to  4.2  million  in 
October  and  November;  post-Christmas  lay-offs 
and  displacements  caused  by  curtailment  of  civil- 
ian production  reversed  this  trend  and  increased 
registrations  to  4.4  million  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. The  number,  however,  was  the  smallest 
yeax-end  total  on  record  and  346,000  less  than 
at  the  end  of  1940  (chart  1). 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  unemployment  dropped  from  7.1 
million  in  December  1940  to  3.8  miUion  in  Decem- 
ber 1941,  a  reduction  of  46  percent  as  against  a 
comparable  decline  of  only  7.3  percent  in  the 
active  file.  This  smaUer  relative  decrease  in  the 
active  file  was  largely  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
public  employment  offices  by  new  applicants 
among  unemployed  workers  and  persons  first  seek- 
ing work  under  the  stimulus  of  expanding  job  op- 
portunities. At  the  end  of  January  there  were 
approximately  2.5  million  fewer  registrants  in  the 
active  file  than  unemployed  persons  seeking  work. 
At  the  time  of  the  April  count,  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  unemployed  were  probably  registered  in  the 
active  file.     By  the  end  of  the  year  the  proportion 


had  undoubtedly  risen  substantiaUy,  for  there 
were  about  600,000  more  registrants  than  the  esti- 
mated volume  of  unemployment,  indicating  the 
presence  in  the  file  of  the  applications  of  many 
employed  persons  seeking  better  jobs. 

Thirty-six  States  shared  in  the  7.4-percent  drop 
from  December  1940  to  December  1941  in  the 
number  of  registrants  in  the  active  file,  and  in  19 
of  these  States  the  reduction  amounted  to  more 
than  20  percent  (table  2).  In  California,  the 
active  file  declined  23  percent  despite  the  influx 
of  workers  from  other  States  seeking  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding  jobs.  In  Maryland,  also  a  ship- 
building and  au-craft  center  which  has  attracted 
thousands  of  job  seekers,  there  was  a  34-percent 
drop.  Similar  sharp  reductions  occiured  in  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
The  sharp  declines  in  Minnesota,  Montana,  and 
Nevada  were  probably  due  to  migration  of  workers 
to  States  with  more  job  opportunities. 

Chart  1. — Employment  service:  Complete  placements 
and  active  file  of  registrants,  by  month,  1937-41  ' 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLACEMENTS 
600 


400 


200 


MILLIONS  OF  REGISTRANTS 
10 


1937 
>  See  table  1. 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 
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On  December  31,  1941,  in  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, the  number  of  registrants  in  the  active  file 
was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  Special  defense  projects  in  both 
these  States  attracted  many  construction  workers. 
Four  highly  industrialized  States  (Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island)  were  among 
those  which  had  larger  active  files  at  the  end  of 
1941  than  a  year  earlier;  lay-offs  resulting  from 
Grovemment  curtailment  of  production  and  prior- 


ity orders  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise. 
The  drop  in  the  active  file  from  December  1940 
to  December  1941  occurred  solely  among  male 
registrants,  for  the  number  of  women  registrants 
rose  by  2.6  percent.  Since  women  were  placed  in 
jobs  in  large  numbers  during  the  year,  this  in- 
crease undoubtedly  was  caused  by  the  registration 
of  women  who  previously  had  not  been  in  the  labor 
market  but  who,  under  the  spur  of  expanding  job 
opportimities,  were  seeking  employment.     As  a 


Table  2. — Employment  service:  Total  registrants  in  active  file,  by  State  and  sex,  end  of  each  quarter,  1941 


State 


Total. 


6, 170, 193 


Alabama 

Alaska - 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col-. 
Florida 


Georgia — 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. - 
Maine 


Maryland. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .- 

Pennsylvania.. - 
Rhode  Island... 


Total 


Mar.  31 


5, 126, 192 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


104,930 

2,094 

18,  055 

41, 038 

409,  583 
61,884 
50, 012 
11,203 
28,804 
90,  786 

116, 447 
6,838 
17,  766 

267,600 

184,  963 
70, 197 
63, 824 
96, 139 

119,941 
36,681 

63, 483 
208,391 
174, 731 
113,688 

68,444 
190,446 

26,  452 

47,  691 
6,783 

18,860 

202, 966 

29,  696 
637, 469 

93,628 

30,  524 
316,710 

67,620 

38,497 

385,  108 

42,826 

46,  267 

26,100 

126,  387 

226,011 

23,182 

12,020 

49,873 

60,710 

65,  070 

109,  100 

7,996 


JimeSO 


4,  366, 861 


111,  690 

1,149 

20,487 

81,  526 

343,  390 
64,363 
44,  702 
8,736 
23,668 

117, 842 

117,  345 

6,164 

34, 938 

260, 962 

227,345 
68,881 
62,  610 
95, 092 

121,028 
26, 948 

42,  914 

134,  835 

139, 108 

96,  435 

81,268 

216,  350 

15,256 

46,  337 

3,662 

16,  366 

193,664 
24,  247 

644,225 
96,  662 
30,545 

276. 038 
64,061 
29,  929 

333,  713 
40,674 

61,  492 

23,518 

134.  259 

379,  971 

21,609 

9,069 

70,623 

33,540 

63,121 

00,923 

6,413 


Sept.  30 


4, 412,  628 


91,  678 
760 

16, 146 
99, 942 

281,  365 

46,909 

35,  365 

6,917 

19,468 

110,995 

92,  518 
3,161 

20,911 
189,  241 
226,639 
61,768 
64,661 
79,616 
127,  247 
20,187 

29, 079 

135, 231 

125, 036 

76,990 

77,  934 

200,460 

10,016 

43,  710 

2,950 

10, 493 

164,286 
26, 794 

384,623 
90,416 
22,  815 

212,  766 

100, 178 
19, 185 

272,  328 
25, 462 

64,346 

16,130 

123,  334 

314,  423 

16,  271 

6,497 
61, 984 
26,603 
56,436 
72,  810 

3,926 


Dec.  31 


Number 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 


80,009 

828 

20,285 

86,030 

305, 143 

49,  696 

38,647 

6,687 

19, 760 

89,350 

87,958 

3,793 

20, 473 

219,  792 

243,  722 

64,868 

66, 051 

72, 094 

118,959 

22, 724 

31,305 

133, 210 

152,  372 

86,  677 

81,900 

189,  960 

11,  670 

40,649 

3,634 

12,328 

167,  476 

23,480 

440,739 

91,  743 
22,  623 

176,  682 

92,  751 
28,781 

254,153 
29, 929 

69,927 

18,890 

135,  316 

279,  795 

15,  672 

8,061 

44,  483 

45, 406 

49,  767 

80,  646 

6,145 


-7.4 


3, 819, 828 


-14.7 
-61.3 
4-16.3 
-1-110.3 
-23.2 
-3.7 
-fl.V 
-26  9 
-17.1 
-1-24.9 

-37.5 
-48.8 

(>) 
4-17.4 
4-65.8 
-29.2 
-11.0 
-14.3 
4-12.7 
-23.9 

-33.8 
-18.6 

-1.2 

-23.7 

4-38.6 

4-.  6 

-39.1 

-3.6 
-38.2 
-37.0 

-11.1 

-7.6 

-12.7 

-3.2 

-8.4 

-42.7 

4-133. 6 

-31.6 

-24.3 

4-10.6 

4-24.6 
-13.1 
4-19.7 
4-20.1 
-38.3 
-34.2 
-6. 
-44. 
-18.7 
-20.1 


Mar.  31 


3,  567, 679 


84,482 

1,805 

14,  439 

33,  332 
277, 849 

48,  217 
32, 253 
7,870 
19, 177 
68,687 

82,211 
3,826 
16,  782 
199,  680 
134,  367 
54,433 
61, 268 
77, 385 
100, 154 
28,885 

37,115 

138, 191 

132, 160 

90,238 

46, 089 

148, 198 

22,646 

39, 079 

4,440 

13,000 

134,  818 
26, 766 

372,  125 
67, 873 
23,  744 

230, 076 
45,  492 
30,  667 

288,329 
26, 749 

33, 310 
19,  690 
89,  621 
177.  954 
19,  242 
9,295 

34,  627 
39,036 
54,239 
83,  309 

6,719 


June  30 


86,647 
812 

16,  221 
66,  307 

215,829 
39,  673 
23,  677 
6,460 
13,  620 
87, 906 

80, 776 

3,357 

28,  922 

176,  360 

160,631 

49, 008 

48,  746 

76, 010 

98,824 

19,002 

27,  612 
75,1 
96,  367 
70,  552 
61, 930 
157,  322 
11,871 
35,  769 
2,362 
10,  303 

116,  636 
20,586 

329,  692 
64,207 
23,439 

183, 988 
51,  306 
22, 061 

235,229 
24,311 

34,011 

17,  732 
94,960 

292,  633 
17, 189 

6,482 
42,270 
23.127 
61,  845 
65,  274 

3,943 


Sept.  30 


^2,  788,  240 


69,  365 

470 

11,  510 

81,915 

174,  526 

33, 076 

19,  770 

4,214 

9,913 

80,641 

64,164 
1,543 

17,  395 
129,  877 
158, 870 

44,059 

60,  373 

61,  867 
103,  425 

13,  610 

19, 178 

79,  607 
90,  527 
67, 818 
61, 026 

143,  428 

7,277 

32,  741 

1,893 

6,316 

89,723 
21,539 
(') 
57,  357 
17,  318 
137,015 

80,  896 
14,354 

183, 048 

14,  716 

39,260 
11,649 
84,562 
241,  897 
12,227 

3,626 
30,  579 
18, 976 
45,602 
60,882 

2,760 


Number 


3, 082,  932 


60, 101 

609 

15,  296 

68,627 

195,628 

36,944 

22,915 

4,225 

12.564 

65,  796 

68, 136 
1,622 

17,207 
167,  310 
170,  869 

38,  758 
43,051 
65, 481 
95,  602 
15, 036 

22,654 

81,542 

113,002 

63,  593 

62,  673 

136,  470 

8,949 

30,453 

2,685 

7,815 

99,015 
19,438 

279,  438 
69,006 
17,368 

118,784 
72,647 
23,  049 

168,389 
17,  996 

44,303 
14, 837 
91,323 
210,  547 
12,318 
5,311 
27,071 
34,  712 

39,  343 
57,  790 

4,734 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 


1-11.1 


-20.1 

-69.2 

4-7.5 

4-110.3 

-28.1 

-6.4 

-5.2 

-27.9 

-13.7 

4-26.7 

-41.2 
-72.6 

P) 
4-17.7 
4-58.7 
-35.0 
-17.3 
-18.2 
4-10.3 
-32.1 

-24.8 
-15.  3 

-4.2 
-26  3 
4-37.7 

-5.1 
-44.6 
-10.3 
-42.7 
-37.7 

-16.0 
-10.4 
-19.3 
-14.0 
-7.9 
-47.2 
4-130.  7 
-33, 
-30.4 
4-16  0 

4-24.4 

-11.6 

4-16. 

4-15.8 

-38.8 

-39.0 

-18.1 

-46.8 

-22.2 

-26 

-12.9 


Women 


Mar.  31 


20,448 

289 

3,616 

7,706 

131,  734 

13,  667 

17,  769 
3,333 
9,627 

22, 099 

34,  236 
2,012 
1,984 

67,820 
50,696 
15,764 
12,  556 
18,764 
19,  787 
7,796 

16,  368 

70,200 

42,681 

23, 460 

12, 366 

42,  248 

3,807 

8,612 

1,343 

6,850 

68,148 

3,830 

165,  344 

25, 755 

6,780 

86,  634 

12, 128 

7,830 

96,  779 

16, 077 

11,  947 
5,610 

35,  766 
48, 0,57 

3,940 
2,725 
15,246 
11,674 
10, 831 
25,  791 
1,276 


June  30 


1,  558,  513 


24,  943 
337 

4,266 

15,  219 
127,  561 

14,690 
21, 125 
3,276 
9,948 
29, 936 

36,  669 

1,807 

6,016 

74,602 

66,  714 

19, 873 

13,864 

19, 082 

22,204 

7,946 

16,  302 
69,763 
42, 741 
26,883 
19,338 
69,028 

3  I 

10,'  568 
1,300 
6,063 

77,028 

3,661 

214,  633 

32, 455 
7,106 

92,050 

12,  755 
7,i 

98, 484 

16,  363 

17,  481 
6,786 

39,299 
87,338 
4,320 
2,587 
28,253 
10,  413 
11,276 

25,  649 
1,470 


Sept.  30 


1,182,998 


22,323 

290 

3,636 

18,027 
106,  839 

13,  833 

15,  595 
2,703 
9,543 

30,354 

28,364 
1,618 
3,616 
69,364 
67,  769 
17,  699 
14,288 
17,748 
23,822 
6,677 

9,901 
56,  624 
34,509 
19, 172 
16,908 
67, 022 

2,739 
10, 969 

1,057 

4,177 

64,  562 
4,266 

0) 

33, 059 
5,497 

75,  751 

19,282 
4,831 

89,280 

10,  736 

16,096 

4,481 

38,782 

72,  526 

4,044 

1,871 

21,405 

7,527 

10,  933 

21,928 

1,166 


Deo.  31 


Number 


1,  329,  696 


19, 908 

219 

4,! 

17,  403 
109,  615 

12,  652 

15,632 
2,362 
7,196 

23,564 

29, 822 
2,171 
3,266 
62,  482 
72, 853 
16, 110 
13,000 

16,  613 
23,467 

7,688 

8,651 
51, 668 
39, 370 
23,084 
19,227 
63,480 

2,721 

10, 096 

949 

4,513 

68,  461 

4,042 

161,  301 

32,  737 

5,255 

57,  898 

20,104 

5,732 

85,764 

11,  933 

15,  624 
4,063 
43,  993 
69,248 
3,364 
2,760 

17,  412 
10,  694 
10,  424 
22,  855 

1,411 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 


4-2.6 


4-7.3 
4-4.3 
4-48.0 
4-110. 3 
-12.8 
4-6.2 
4-13.8 
-26.1 
-22.4 
4-20.2 

-28.8 
4-44.9 

P) 
4-16.7 
4-85.3 

-9.9 
4-19.0 

4-1.9 
4-23.8 


-49.7 
-23.3 

4-8.4 
-15.3 
4-41.6 
4-18.8 

-9.6 
4-25.3 
-20.8 
-36.8 

-3.0 
4-9.4 
4-1.7 
4-25.1 
-10.2 
-30.5 
4-144.4 
-20.0 
-8.8 
4-3.2 

4-25.0 
-18.0 
4-28.0 
4-35.5 
-36  5 
-22.4 
4-25.7 
-33.2 
-1.9 
4-4.4 
4-26.9 


'  Based  on  comparable  data;  excludes  Idaho. 
'  Excludes  New  York. 


*  Data  not  comparable. 

*  Data  not  available. 


result,  women  constituted  30  percent  of  active  file 
registrants  in  December  1941  as  against  27  percent 
a  year  previously. 

Applications  Filed 

Despite  the  influx  of  new  applicants,  the  active 
file  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  1941,  with 
the  exception  of  March,  had  fewer  registrants 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1940  (table 
1).  Total  applications  filed  each  month  in  1941, 
however,  were  greater  than  the  number  filed  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1940,  with  the  exception 
of  November.  More  than  18.6  mUlion  applica- 
tions for  work  were  filed  in  1941  at  the  1,500  local 
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offices  of  the  employment  service  in  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  a  2.1  million 
increase  over  1940  and  the  largest  annual  number 
of  applications  ever  received  by  the  employmeTit 
service.  In  contrast  to  1940,  when  much  of  the 
increase  in  applications  over  1939  was  due  to  the 
greater  demand  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  in  1941  the  number  of  claimants  receiving 
benefits  declined  markedly;  the  increase  in  appli- 
cations reflected  the  greater  number  of  persons 
seeking  jobs  in  defense  industries  through  the 
employment  service. 

The    number    of    applications    filed    monthly 
during  1941  ranged  from  1.3  million  in  November 


Table  S.— Employment  service:  Total  applications,  by  State  and  month,  1941 


\ 


Total 

January 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

State 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
1940 

Decem- 
ber 

Total 

18, 640, 168 

+12.8 

1,816,359 

1, 373, 295 

1, 606, 120 

1,  825, 169 

1, 538, 883 

1,  823, 181 

1,  597,  299 

1,  445,  912 

1, 396,  285 

1, 487, 832 

1, 327, 119 

1, 602. 714 

345, 516 
16,  331 
65,  308 

246, 193 

1,  492, 351 
168,  204 
283, 191 

39,031 
150,  448 
288,131 

375,  668 

24,  371 

64,  740 

1,011,440 

48i,  243 

244,  547 

251,063 

240, 897 

319,  387 

125, 157 

282,  503 

649,  741 

745,  777 

361,  802 

287,  491 

654,  353 

68,  470 

122,834 

37.  244 

72,  406 

632,  531 
63,543 

2,  252,  727 
447,054 

83,583 
869,905 
282.  984 
218, 157 
1,318,814 
114,020 

200,460 

57,  913 

268,434 

983, 000 

97,213 

32,710 

285,  633 

326, 619 

217,  563 

332,  623 

38,944 

+26.5 
+41.2 
-23.3 
+68.5 
+19.8 
-8.4 
+18.6 
-6.6 
+8.3 
+24.0 

+24.6 
+26.3 
-24.4 
+40.7 
+2.2 
+10.9 
+13.0 
+14.8 
+16.6 
-.9 

+15.3 
+42.6 

+1.5 
+33.2 
+34.9 
+18.2 
+14.9 

+2.2 
+12.3 
-15.1 

+2.7 
+15.5 

+4.1 
+33.9 
+16.1 

-8.0 

+21.2 

-.2 

-7.5 
+21.7 

+66.7 

+23.3 

+57.8 

+42  4 

+1.8 

-4.1 

+19.7 

+6.9 

-9.6 

-7.6 

-4.1 

25,204 

924 

7,370 

15,  773 

141,  625 

18,  330 
28,475 

5,173 
17, 132 
28,298 

31,  693 
2,116 

10,098 
91,  067 
46,815 
26,  146 
23,  034 
26,  749 

32,  669 

11,  032 

23,283 
59,  960 
79,  675 
32,  906 

19,  799 
66,  350 

6,637 

12,  154 
3,112 
8,249 

67, 917 

8,584 

201,  946 

57,  620 

6,587 

81,  743 

23,  738 

23,  307 

142, 157 

9,846 

23,  387 
4,499 

24,  914 
104,  185 

9,201 
3,059 
21,  748 
34,  947 
22,722 
36,534 
5,870 

20,  781 

778 

6,268 

10, 041 

107,398 

14,  769 

23,  263 
3,717 

12,  066 
23,845 

22,760 
2,075 
7,438 
74,  279 
31,  938 
16,861 

18,  980 

19,  745 
30,  572 

9,372 

19,923 
47, 910 
64,638 
23,499 

13,  600 
48,667 

6,231 
9,668 
2,287 
5,236 

44,019 
6,874 

145,312 
45,  745 
5,820 
68,  421 
19,  379 
18,  091 

119,223 
10, 094 

12,  267 
3,344 

18,  691 

62,  708 
6,477 
2,584 

20,714 

24,  186 
18,  731 
23,413 

2,817 

36,044 
1,274 
5,999 

15,  678 
130,  746 

16,914 

22,  424 
3,648 

13,  755 
30,  972 

28,484 
2,034 
7,591 
83,990 
34,  633 
18,  387 
22,628 

21,  498 

23,  736 
13,  764 

24,  448 
55, 165 
78, 149 
30,368 

17,  793 
47,  470 

6,439 
9,822 
2,746 
6,696 

64,866 

6,883 

234,  712 

32,850 
5,258 

69,  689 

23,  055 

18,  219 
123, 104 

12, 177 

12,391 
6,356 
23,295 
63,626 
5,959 
3,016 

22,  946 
28,812 
18,  431 
25,764 

3,750 

39, 491 

1,476 

6,462 

19,012 

138,  821 

18,  367 

21,  711 

2,995 

11,948 

36,150 

36, 489 
2,346 
7,934 
69,807 
43,  607 
23, 036 
23,  501 
19,581 
26,815 
11,625 

21, 641 

60, 199 

69,  675 

36,  806 

39, 176 

71, 166 

6,322 

16,  605 

3,308 

6,501 

64,743 
6,684 

284,  286 
35, 062 
5,778 
78,849 
23,942 
18,668 

134.  041 
12, 112 

20,213 

6.194 

30,  755 

99,468 

7,320 

3,002 

36,  365 

26,  403 

30,954 

26,911 

3,856 

37, 115 

1,779 

6,217 

13,  980 

114,  241 

13,  662 

22,  752 

3,037 

11,944 

22, 170 

36,  977 
1,783 
5,323 

72,  316 
60,  440 
18,  521 
17,481 
21,  886 
26,  196 
9,626 

24,772 
52,728 
45,  648 
24,  929 
21,853 
47,  656 
6,397 
10,  121 
3,120 
6,233 

64,  214 

6,873 

196, 194 

37,  895 
5,486 

83,158 

19,907 

17,  193 

105,  574 

8,521 

12,836 

4,943 

24,  632 

101,  968 

7,187 

2,762 

29,  265 

28,220 

18,486 

23,933 

2,833 

31,681 

1,940 

5,920 

16,  262 

113,656 

15,  036 

27,  681 

3,460 

13,  796 

22,445 

34,446 
2,031 
3,523 
74,  276 
49,311 
22.  271 
20,  308 
20,  574 
32,407 
10,  411 

28,968 
57,  875 
66,  479 
29,  836 
21,216 
63,  192 
6,316 
10,061 
3,512 
6,485 

65,  991 
4,909 

188, 121 
39, 192 
5,559 
81,628 
26,268 
18,  715 

120,  330 
10,  610 

16,083 

4,353 

20,977 

107,  972 

8,618 

2.665 

25,  256 

30, 080 

19, 303 

30,388 

3.800 

36,  391 

1,506 

4,699 

30,444 

120, 155 

13,  856 

26,  189 

2,808 

13,  063 

20,997 

29,  661 
1,464 
3,398 
98,504 
42,919 
22,454 
21,811 
18,  606 

36,  626 
9,132 

23,778 

60,  366 

60,  299 

32, 184 

34,  504 

54,437 

5,208 

8,809 

3,743 

6,243 

48,387 

4,068 

183,061 

37,  475 
7,146 

73,  099 
35,411 
18,096 
100,865 
8,625 

17,239 

4,050 

22,958 

91,460 

8.287 

2,  559 

22,652 

26.  877 

16,  691 

33, 098 

3,194 

25,968 

1,342 

4,145 

27, 851 

116,  507 

11,745 

19,860 

2,820 

10,  696 

16,984 

31,307 
1,589 
3,007 
95,115 
36,  386 
22,  442 
21,876 
17,  995 

24,  492 
8,428 

25,488 
66,  714 
49,388 
32,  245 

25,  259 
56,  026 

6,305 
8,964 
3,347 
4,914 

40,966 

3,725 

142.  881 

36,428 

15,438 

64, 936 

29,845 

16,  679 

94.218 

6,623 

17,878 

5,462 

21,286 

78,  386 

7,525 

2,068 

23.809 

23.806 

13,  844 

25,  736 

3,164 

26,  094 
1,465 
4,205 

23,  602 
112,  262 

11,127 
21,773 
3,044 
10,804 
18,224 

33,369 
2,334 
3,567 
82,  673 
34,  361 
16,771 
21,  244 
18,  607 
21,  801 
9,600 

23,936 

52,  443 
58,317 
28,528 
26,  670 

53,  907 
5,441 
7,957 
2,997 
5,942 

49, 181 
3,449 
151,827 
32,  485 
8,637 
62, 095 
18,35t 
15,956 
94, 796 
8,280 

10,814 

5,280 

18.  323 

68.  332 

8,682 

2.321 

21,  198 

22, 832 

14,  265 

24,  675 
2,519 

25,  034 
1,415 
6,037 

22, 109 
131,950 

10,  497 
21, 192 

2,580 
12, 633 
20,942 

40,677 
2,142 
3,805 
75,694 
36,  737 
19,047 
20,028 
19,628 
23,752 

11,  307 

23, 125 
58, 826 
57,  625 
29,  614 
29,  445 
62,  659 
5,  154 
8,509 
3,071 
6,704 

66,149 

4,031 

169,  290 

32,888 

8,116 

67,  091 

21,469 

17,222 

103,  675 

9,090 

23,263 

6,378 

21,328 

65.  695 

10,  767 

2,693 

24.228 

24,  223 

14,904 

25,544 

2,150 

20,381 

1,103 

4,439 

22,680 

116,606 

11,286 

20,620 

2,635 

10,  691 

21,  918 

26,  761 

1,316 

4,321 

106,  781 

31,294 

16,  704 

16,  989 

16,813 

20,578 

9,827 

19,  393 
46,  836 
45,  837 
28,890 
20,573 

42,  492 
6,210 
8,523 
3,020 
5,569 

43,  193 

5,422 
147.982 
28.840 

6,144 
61,  8S2 
20.282 
10.384 
78.  512 

8,30S 

14.715 
4.564 
21,  676 
65.  562 
7,916 
2,611 
17,8.52 
25,  593 
14.111 
25,049 
2,445 

22,  332 

Alaska        

1,329 

5,547 

Arkansas    

28,761 

148,384 

Colorado        

12,  726 

Connecticut 

27,251 

3.214 

District  of  Columbia.. 

11,920 
25, 186 

Georgia      

25,165 

Hawaii                  

3,141 

Idaho      

4,735 

Illinois               

87, 038 

Indiana 

43,  902 

Iowa                   - 

21,  907 

20,284 

19,215 

Louisiana       .  -. 

19,845 

11,043 

23,  749 

62,  730 

90,047 

Minnesota 

33,  107 

17,  803 

Missouri        - 

60,341 

5,810 

Nebraska    

11,691 

2,982 

New  Hampshire 

5,634 
52,905 

5,051 

New  York 

207,  115 

North  Carolina 

30,  574 
4.614 

Ohio 

79,314 

Oregon                      

19.627 

Rhode  Island       .-  ... 

South  Carolina .- 

South  Dakota 

11,374 
5,491 

Tennessee 

Texas 

9,274 

Utah  .- 

Vermont      -         

Virginia 

Washington      

West  Virginia 

31,  578 
2,516 

Wisconsin  •. 
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to  1.8  million  in  April.  January  applications  in 
1938  and  1940  exceeded  the  number  taken  in 
any  other  month.  In  1941,  however,  April  appli- 
cations exceeded  those  filed  in  January  by  9,000. 
The  peak  application  load  occurred  in  January  in 
18  States  as  contrasted  with  April  peaks  in  only 
12  States,  despite  the  fact  that  new  unemployment 
benefit  years  in  most  States  begin  in  April  rather 
than  in  January  (table  3).  The  larger  number  of 
applications  filed  in  April  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  intensive  registration  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
prior  to  the  occupational  coimt  taken  at  the  end 
of  that  month. 

As  usual,  more  applications  were  filed  in  New 
York  State  than  in  any  other  State,  approximately 
12  percent  (2.3  million)  of  the  total  for  the  year. 
The  West  Coast  States  (California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington),  as  a  group,  had  2  miUion  appHca- 
tions,  11  percent  of  the  total.  Four  States  (Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania), 
with  more  than  1  miUion  applications  each,  to- 
gether accovmted  for  virtually  one-third  of  the 
18.6  million  filed  during  1941.  Combined  with  the 
six  next  highest  ranking  States  (Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Texas) 
they  reported  an  aggregate  of  10.6  million  appli- 
cations, or  57  percent  of  the  total. 

Composition  of  the  Active  File,  April  1941 

Following  an  intensive  voluntary  registration 
campaign  in  which  workers  were  urged  to  register 
at  their  local  employment  offices  if  they  were 
unemployed  or  not  employed  at  their  highest 
skill,  an  occupational  covmt  was  made  on  April 
25-26  of  all  registrants  in  the  active  file  who  had 
registered  in  a  local  office  on  or  after  March  1. 
Approximately  4.4  million  workers  were  covered 
by  the  survey,  of  whom  4.1  million  were  found 
to  be  available  for  jobs  either  immediately  or 
after  additional  training  (table  4).  No  registrant 
was  considered  available  if  he  was  employed  in 
his  primary  occupation,  temporarily  unemployed 
but  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  his  regular  job, 
partially  employed  and  not  interested  in  another 
job,  or  suffering  from  a  physical  or  other  handicap 
which  would  render  him  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment imder  current  labor-market  conditions.  In 
addition  to  registrants  considered  available  for 
immediate  referral,  available  workers  included 
applicants    who    although    not    fully    referable 


under  current  labor-market  conditions  could 
become  so  with  a  short  period  of  additional 
training. 

The  effect  of  the  defense  program  is  evident  to 
some  extent  in  the  changes  between  the  1940 
inventory  of  the  active  file  and  that  in  1941. 
When  the  1941  inventory  was  taken,  all  agricul- 
tural States  reported  that  a  diminishing  supply  of 
farm  help  resulted  from  the  flow  of  agricultural 
workers  into  more  lucrative  defense  employment. 
Corroborating  these  reports,  the  inventory  re- 
vealed a  decline  of  29  percent  in  registrations  of 
workers  identified  with  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
fishery.  The  next  greatest  declines  were  in  the 
skilled  and  semiskilled  occupational  groups,  which 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  defense  demand.  These 
two  categories  declined  18  and  17  percent,  re- 
spectively. Registrations  in  an  unassigned  group 
that  included  recent  students  and  persons  without 
work  experience  increased  21  percent,  reflecting 
the  numbers  of  inexperienced  workers  who  regis- 
tered because  they  hoped  to  get  defense  jobs. 

Nearly  5  percent  of  all  the  available  registrants 
in  April  1941  had  jobs  but  were  not  working  in 
their  primary  occupation  and  were  willing  to  accept 
employment  at  their  highest  skill .  Within  the 
continental  United  States,  the  proportion  of 
available  registrants  who  had  jobs  varied  from  1 
percent  in  Michigan  to  12  percent  in  Montana. 
In  the  Territories  the  proportion  was  high — 11 
percent  in  Alaska  and  25  percent  in  Hawaii. 
Factors  other  than  job  opportunities  doubtless 
determined  the  proportion  employed  at  jobs  be- 
neath their  highest  skill,  because  some  of  the 
States  with  the  least  industrial  development — such 
as  Arizona  and  Minnesota — had  almost  as  small  a 
proportion  of  available  registrants  so  employed  as 
did  Michigan,  a  highly  industrialized  State. 

Apparently,  the  higher  the  degree  of  skill  or 
specialization,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  availa- 
ble registrants  who  had  jobs  beneath  their  ability. 
This  proportion  varied  from  7.3  percent  in  the 
professional  and  managerial  group  and  7.0  percent 
of  the  skilled  applicants  to  3.2  percent  of  the 
service  and  3.4  percent  of  the  unskilled  groups. 

As  in  1940,  each  of  the  three  groups  classffied  by 
skill  constituted  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
total;  about  731,000  available  workers  were  quali- 
fied in  skilled  occupations,  765,000  in  semiskilled, 
and  871,000  in  unskiUed  occupations.  Approxi- 
mately 155,000  were  available  in  professional  and 
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managerial  occupations,  and  1.4  million  were 
available  for  jobs  in  the  clerical  and  sales,  service, 
agricultural,  forestry,  and  fishery  fields. 

Approximately  1  out  of  every  3  of  the  available 
skilled  registrants  was  qualified  for  a  job  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  237,000  skilled  manufacturing  worlonen  were 
qualified  in  the  metal-working  occupations,  where 
some  of  the  most  acute  shortages  have  been  re- 
ported. Among  them  were  16,300  welders  and 
flamecutters,   11,800  machinists,  and  10,800  tin- 


smiths, coppersmiths,  and  sheet-metal  workers. 
An  unusually  high  proportion  of  the  available 
registrants  in  these  occupations — between  10  and 
16  percent — were  at  work  in  jobs  below  their 
primary  skill.  Only  2,100  tool  makers  and  die 
sinkers  and  setters  were  available,  and  14  percent 
of  them  had  other  jobs. 

Registrants  in  occupations  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  and  in  the  production  of  fabri- 
cated textile  products  constituted  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  skilled  manufacturing  roster.     There 


Table  4. — Employment  service:  Registrants  in  active  file  available  for  work,  by   State  and   major  occupational 

group,  April  1941 


I 


State 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
with  job 


Professional  and 
managerial 


Number 


Percent 
withjob 


Skilled 


Number 


Percent 
withjob 


Semiskilled 


Number 


Percent 
withjob 


Unskilled 


Number 


Percent 
withjob 


Clerical 
and 
sales 


Service 


Agricul- 
tural, 
fishery, 

and 
forestry 


Unas- 
signed  ' 


Total. 


4, 059, 403 


155,  228 


7.3 


731,  263 


7.0 


764,  911 


6.2 


870,  641 


1529,318 


'282,458 


'  160, 130 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois'.,. 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont _. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


101, 169 
2,034 
14,287 
60, 171 

313, 837 
54,296 
29,278 
9,066 
25,694 
91,  981 

72,  562 
4,932 

17,000 
260, 121 
145,  467 

57,164 

59,  816 
66,  219 
48,  894 
29,494 

29,521 

116,  215 

170,  075 

93,  607 

54,  394 

131,365 

18,831 

41, 339 

6,758 

14,  695 

109,  384 

21,  618 

635,  582 

60,  491 

15,  919 
233,678 

66,363 

42,  684 

292,  896 

23,602 

26,254 
17,255 
65, 183 
158.  692 
21,  667 

7.416 
44,  898 
63, 112 
47,024 
90,228 

6,695 


4.5 
11.4 
2.8 
5.3 
4.8 
3.6 
4.4 
2.8 
1.6 
3.2 

3.3 
24.5 
7.6 
3.5 
7.7 
6.5 
8.7 
4.6 
4.9 
6.3 

4.6 
5.3 
1.1 
2.3 
4.8 
6.2 
12.0 
3.6 
6.2 
4.2 

7.3 
4.9 
3.4 
8.8 
2.6 
6.4 
9.9 
9.0 
6.1 
8.2 

4.4 

4.4 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
9.3 
3.6 
2.7 
3.6 
4.5 
6.1 


2,626 

63 

446 

979 

17,812 

2,070 

1,003 

177 

1.608 

3,294 

1,630 

130 

329 

14,669 

6,322 

1,148 

1,832 

1,520 

1,241 

922 

817 
5,360 
6,249 
3,284 
1,012 
4,272 

469 
1,545 

186 

404 

6,702 

325 

26,292 

1,109 

702 

7,601 

1,686 

1,752 

12, 157 

594 

393 
377 

1,293 

4,117 
910 
232 
978 

2,638 
790 

3,152 
121 


11.8 
22.2 
4.7 
13.9 
3.6 
8.1 
7.8 
9.0 
2.3 
4.9 

6.9 
16.9 
17.3 

6.4 
24.7 
10.8 
16.9 

5.1 

7.6 
15.4 


4.6 
3.0 
6.3 

10.5 
6.3 

15.6 
8.4 
7.0 
9.6 

8.8 
11.4 
4.9 
17.8 
5.1 
9.6 
17.9 
7.6 
6.0 
9.4 

10.7 
12.2 
13.8 
11.7 
19.0 
14.2 
13.1 

3.4 
11.1 

6.1 
16.7 


18,  312 

446 

2,568 

12,  430 

48, 491 

9,483 

3,817 

1,448 

2,995 

21. 150 

13. 151 
603 

2,670 
49,  936 
22, 125 
10, 432 
12,  400 
10, 143 
8,043 
6,474 

3,877 

23,022 

32,  411 

16,  396 

6,928 

23,690 

4,477 

6,630 

1,642 

2,898 

21,270 

3,056 

100,  818 

8,673 

2,264 

38, 932 

12,  936 
7,639 

61,  762 
4,066 

3,577 
2,377 
9,612 

29,  376 
4,078 
1,490 
6,770 

11,066 
8,164 

15,  593 
1,178 


6.0 
18.6 
4.3 
13.0 
6.2 
6.7 
5.2 
3.7 
1.0 
4.9 

5.3 
10.7 
11.1 
5.5 
8.7 
10.7 
14.8 
7.3 
4.8 
7.7 

7.6 
8.2 
2.2 
3.8 
9.0 
9.0 

19.4 
5.8 

10.0 
6.2 

8.6 
8.3 

4.9 
11.5 

2.8 

7.9 
13.6 
13.2 

8.2 
11.7 

6.3 
10.4 
8.0 
7.4 
7.6 
12.3 
6.8 
3.0 
6.2 
4.2 
11.2 


1  Includes  recent  students,  persons  without  work  experience,  and  unspeci- 

'  Percent  of  registrants  with  job  was:  clerical  and  sales,  4.5  percent;  service, 
3.2  percent;  agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry,  6.6  percent;  unassigned,  2.6 
percent! 


16,  784 

372 

2,083 

9,562 

47,  399 
8,187 
6,814 
1,339 
2,809 

12, 142 

14,  670 

635 

2,838 

63,  630 

31, 105 
8,679 

10,600 
9,470 
8,672 
9,056 

6,198 
27,692 
49,  673 
18,  818 

8,376 
24,  604 

3,353 

7,272 
866 

4,225 

25,476 
3,236 

92,  687 

10,  590 
2,487 

46, 801 

10,  226 
9,136 

56,  545 
6,763 

4,243 
3,092 

11,  157 
27,  059 

3,817 
1,658 
7,606 

13, 108 
7,112 

15, 362 
1,430 


4.2 
10.8 
5.1 
4.5 
7.0 
3.8 
4.0 
2.4 
.6 
3.3 

3.1 
16.4 
7.4 
3.7 
7.8 
5.7 
II. 0 
3.9 
3.3 
4.2 

5.7 
6.0 
1.1 
2.3 
4.8 
6.4 
5.1 
3.4 
6.9 
2.6 

9.5 
2.8 
4.4 
7.5 
2.0 
6.4 
10.1 
9.6 
6.2 
8.0 

2  6 
3.9 
6.3 
6.8 
4.9 
7.8 
2.9 
2  4 
4.0 
4.6 
4.6 


23,  623 

617 

3,227 

24,118 

63, 748 
9,670 
7,273 
3,031 
6,233 

22,944 

16,  417 
1,966 
3,308 
47,232 
31,443 
15.526 

13,  001 
20,294 

14,  217 
6,236 

8,963 
21, 107 
35,  459 
19,  076 
11,046 
28,076 

4,300 

9,359 
930 

3,088 

23,409 
6,973 
76,364 

11,  703 
2,588 

53,264 

12,  084 
8,238 

74, 052 
5,342 

6,221 

4,736 

9,613 

33,923 

4,935 

1,889 

13,952 

12.  862 

17,710 

26,  89,'i 

1,462 


2.2 
1.4 
5.4 
1.0 
3.9 
.7 
1.4 
1.5 

1.6 
41.6 
7.5 
1.9 
4.5 
3.1 
2.9 
3.8 
5.6 
7.6 

1.8 

3.8 

.3 

.9 

4  0 

3.4 

11.0 

2.2 

4.2 

1.7 

6.7 
1.8 
2.0 
7.9 
1.0 
3.0 
7.8 
8.0 
3.4 
5.3 

3.4 
1.0 
5.5 
3.6 
4.3 
12.0 
1.0 
3.8 
1.4 
4.8 
4.  1 


8,632 

196 

1,891 

6,243 

69,  866 

6,737 

5,663 

817 

5,950 

9,465 

8,019 

716 

1,079 

46,  946 

20,  417 

7,140 

6,751 

5,722 

6,228 

2,960 

4,312 
23,333 
20,  535 
13,725 

6,192 
17,  792 

1,809 

5,777 
593 

1,564 

16,563 
1,110 

91,  679 
4,995 
1,685 

30,  637 
6,544 
6,538 

36,  145 
3,864 

3,201 
1,461 
6,426 

23,861 
2,823 
828 
4,666 
8,011 
3.846 

11.117 
704 


9,084 

230 

2,232 

6,679 

47,829 
6,837 
3,315 
1,453 
6,644 

10, 879 

7,592 

381 

1,803 

38,  616 

22,  186 

7,562 

7,351 

7,007 

5,763 

2,471 

4,427 

12,095 

19,  764 

10,665 

5,803 

17,  076 

2,205 

4,989 

1,228 

1,684 

16,110 
2,264 

71.809 
6,691 
2,  104 

42,816 
6,837 
4,877 

31,  167 
1,986 

5,309 
2,063 
7,861 
23.259 
1,936 

918 
6,068 
7,125 
4,566 
8,171 

733 


19,  320 
174 

1,761 

1,994 
28,515 

9,125 
858 
592 
114 

8,280 

7,920 
701 
4,904 
9,907 
9,236 
6,185 
7,086 
10, 739 
4,000 
1,774 

1,787 
1,730 
5,851 
9,427 
8.649 
13,  864 
1,915 

5,  631 
376 
463 

1,841 
6,408 
5,150 
4,441 
3,973 
12,  599 

6.  890 
4.310 
6,763 

306 

3,798 
2,764 
6,589 
15, 961 
2,789 

4o;i 

2,691 
7.790 
3.991 
2  522 
647 


2,782 

36 

89 

166 

10, 177 

2,187 

64S 

209 

341 

3,827 

3,253 
0 

169 

295 

3,634 

493 

1,795 

1,324 

730 

602 

140 

1,876 

233 

2,116 

7,389 

2,182 

303 

336 

39 

369 

13 

246 

70,783 

2,389 

116 

1,128 

161 

1,094 

17,315 

502 

512 
396 

3,632 

1,137 

379 

38 

3,367 
613 
846 

7,416 
32U 


'  Excludes  24,831  new  registrants  for  March  and  April  for  whom  only  skele- 
ton applications  were  made;  includes  an  estimated  32,500  registrants  who  had 
not  reported  to  local  offices  since  Mar.  1, 1041,  but  who  could  not  be  Identified 
for  exclusion. 
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were  also  18,100  available  in  occupations  in  the 
production  of  lumber  and  lumber  products  and 
10,000  in  occupations  related  to  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  leather  products,  but  only  830  in 
skills  used  in  the  production  of  chemicals  and 
chemical  products.  Almost  half  of  the  available 
skilled  workers  were  in  nonmanufacturing  occupa- 
tions, 288,000  of  them  in  construction  trades. 
There  were  also  112,400  registrations  of  skilled 
workmen  in  occupations  used  in  more  than  one 
industry,  more  than  half  of  them  mechanics  and 

Table  5. — Employment  service:  Registrants  in  active 
file  available  for  work,  by  State,  sex,  and  race, 
April  1941 


State 


Total. 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ulinois  * 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Total 


4, 059, 403 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina,. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


101, 169 

2,034 

14.287 

60, 171 

313,  837 
64,296 
29,278 
9,066 
25,  594 
91, 931 

72,  552 
4,932 
17, 000 
260, 121 
145,  467 
67,164 
69, 816 
66,  219 
48,  894 
29,494 

29,  521 
116,  215 
170,  075 

93,  607 

54,394 
131,  355 

18, 831 

41,  339 
5,758 

14,695 

109,  384 
21,618 

635,  682 
60.  491 
15,  919 

233,  678 
66,  363 

42,  684 
292,  896 

23,  ,502 

26,254 

17,255 

65,  183 

158.  692 

21,  667 

7,416 

44, 898 

63,  112 

47,024 

90,228 

6,595 


Men 


White 


2, 621, 382 


67,  577 
1,596 
10,  359 
39,  492 
197,  217 
41,  868 

16,  565 
3,980 
8.165 

51,  314 

34,598 
627 
14,  596 
165.  698 
97,  052 
43,  314 
44,260 
47, 497 
24,  953 
23,272 

14,  404 
71,611 

114,  675 
72,  985 
22,  677 
87,646 

15,  571 

31,  303 
4,442 

10,324 

64,456 

18, 805 

339,  659 

21,  394 

12,  145 
142,831 

43,183 

33,  484 

205,  966 

13,  102 

8,417 
13,  635 

32,  753 
103,  343 

17,  700 
6,914 

17,  695 
47,  173 
36,  871 
68,198 
6,220 


other 
races 


370,268 


24,382 

161 

977 

10,  077 

13,  538 

824 

1,072 

2,174 

8,948 

19,  575 

15,  930 

2,870 

38 

27,840 

8,248 

815 

4,335 

6,270 

14,252 

76 

6,255 

1,388 

13,  ,597 

775 

16.824 

13,  640 

121 

1,604 

75 

16 

9,899 

267 
29,  085 
12,  394 

580 
2i775 
3,532 

305 
22,  051 

396 

7,449 

309 

7,130 

21,  224 

76 

4 

10,  506 

570 

2,331 

1,803 

75 


Women 


White 


937,  111 


14,988 

228 

2.732 

8,505 

97,  709 

11,  279 
11,263 

2,052 
4,710 
17,438 

17,  6.30 

383 

2,353 

52,  674 

35,  763 

12,  679 
9,652 

11,  754 
6,596 
6,144 

6,815 
42.  413 

36,  967 
19,  635 

11,  780 
25,  912 

3,109 
8,113 
1,198 
4,351 

30,064 

2,461 

153,  521 

11,525 

3,  118 

53.  909 
8,410 
8,776 

67,  559 
9,821 

7,047 
3,265 

12,  103 
29,146 

3,879 

1,496 
11,030 
15.  272 

7,071 
19,628 

1,285 


Other 

races 


130, 652 


4,222 

49 

219 

2,097 

5,373 

325 

378 

860 

3,771 

3,654 

4,394 

1,152 

13 

13, 909 

4,404 

366 

1,569 

1,698 

3,093 

2 

2,047 

803 

4,936 

212 

3,113 

4,257 

30 

419 

43 

4 

4.965 

85 

13,317 

5,178 

76 

12, 163 

1,238 

19 

7,320 

183 

3,341 

46 

3,197 

4,979 

12 

2 

5,667 

97 

751 

599 

15 


I  Excludes  24,831  new  registrants  for  March  and  April  for  whom  only  skele- 
ton applications  were  made;  includes  an  estimated  32,600  registrants  who  had 
not  reported  to  local  ofHces  since  March  1,  1941,  but  who  could  not  be  Idonti- 
fled  for  exclusion. 


repairmen  for  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  and  rail- 
road equipment. 

Of  the  765,000  available  semiskilled  workers, 
308,000  were  suitable  for  jobs  in  manufacturing. 
Here  again,  a  substantial  number  (77,700)  were 
avaOable  in  the  critical  metal-working  occupations. 
Textile  manufacturing  and  fabricating  occupations 
accounted  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  semiskilled 
manufacturing  registrants.  Of  all  the  available 
skilled  and  semiskilled  registrants  throughout  the 
country,  465,000  or  31  percent  were  in  394  selected 
occupations  essential  to  defense  industries,  in  all 
of  which  shortages  had  either  been  reported  or 
were  anticipated.  Nearly  half  of  these  defense 
registrants  were  in  construction  occupations; 
another  146,000  were  in  metal-trades  occupations. 
The  remainder  were  scattered  through  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  occupations  used  in  a  variety  of 
industries. 

The  largest  occupational  group  of  registrants  in 
April  1941  was  that  of  unskilled  workers,  of  whom 
871,000  were  available.  Only  1  out  of  5  of  these 
registrants  was  best  suited  for  employment  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Half  the  unskilled 
registrants  were  classified  iu  the  construction 
occupations. 

Personal  Characteristics  of  Registrants 

Among  the  available  workers,  men  outnum- 
bered women  by  almost  3  to  1 ;  there  were  3.0  mil- 
lion men  and  1.1  million  women  (table  6).  The 
women  as  a  group  were  younger  than  the  men;  19 
percent  of  them  were  under  21,  as  compared  with 
10  percent  of  the  men,  while  34  percent  of  the 
men  and  only  19  percent  of  the  women  were  aged 
45  or  over.  Only  12  percent  of  all  the  available 
registrants  were  under  21,  and  approximately  30 
percent  were  45  or  over.  Although  69  percent  of 
all  the  available  male  workers  were  registered  in 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  occupations, 
only  32  percent  of  the  women  were  so  registered. 
Clerical  and  sales  and  service  occupations  claimed 
almost  60  percent  of  the  women. 

The  older  men — that  is,  men  over  45 — were 
chiefly  in  the  skilled  occupations.  Although  only 
22  percent  of  all  the  men  registered  were  skilled 
workmen,  32  percent  of  those  45  and  over  were 
skilled.  The  older  women  workers  were  regis- 
tered chiefly  in  the  service  occupations.  About 
one-fifth  of  all  the  registrants  under  age  21  were 
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Table  6. — Employment  service:  Registrants  in  active  file  available  for  work,  by  occupational  group,  sex,  race,  and 

age  group,  April  1941 


Occupational  group 


Total.. 


4, 059, 403 


Professional  and  managerial 

Accountants  and  auditors 

Actors  and  actresses. __ 

Authors,  editors,  and  reporters 

Buyers  and  department  heads,  stores _. 

Commercial  artists 

Draftsmen 

Hotel  and  restaurant  managers 

Laboratory  technicians  and  assistants 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Retail  managers 

Social  and  welfare  workers 

Teachers,  primary  school  and  kindergarten 

Teachers  (secondary  school)  and  principals 

Trained  nurses 

All  other 

Skilled _.. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  and  hammermen 

Blasters  and  powdermen 

Brick  and  stone  masons,  and  tile  setters 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  hoistmen,  and  shovelmen.. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 

Drillers,  extraction  of  minerals  and  construction 

Electricians 

Engineers,  stationary 

Foremen,  construction.. 

Foremen,  manufacturing 

Linemen  and   servicemen,   telephone,    telegraph, 

and  power 

Machinists 

Meatcutters,  except  in  slaughtering  and  packing 

houses 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  motor  vehicle 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  railroad  and  car  shop 

Millwrights 

Miners,  and  mining-machine  operators 

Molders 

Painters,  construction  and  maintenance 

Painters,  except  construction  and  maintenance 

Plasterers 

Plumbers,  gas  fitters,  and  steam  fitters 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers,  printing 

Shoemakers  and  shoe  repairmen,  not  in  factory 

Stonecutters 

Structural  and  ornamental-metal  workers 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and  sheet-metal  workers. 

Tool  sharpeners  and  dressers. 

Upholsterers 

Weavers,  textile 

Welders  and  flamecutters 

All  other.. _ 

Semiskilled 

Attendants,  filling  stations  and  parking  lots. 

Chainmen,  rodmen,  and  axmen,  surveying 

Chauffeurs  and  drivers,  bus,  taxi,  truck,  and  trac- 


tors.. 


Dressmakers  and  seamstresses. 

Drillers,  extraction  of  minerals  and  construction.. 

Engineers,  stationary 

Filers,  grinders,  buffers,  and  polishers  (metal) 

Firemen,  other  than  process  firemen 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and  woodchoppers. 

Machinists'  apprentices 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  motor  vehicle 

Motormen  (vehicle)  except  railroad,  railway,  and 


bus 


Painters,  construction  and  maintenance 

Painters,  except  construction  and  maintenance... 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Routemen 

Structural  and  ornamental-metal  workers 

Teamsters 

Welders  and  flamecutters 

All  other 

Unskilled 

Clerical  and  sales 

Service 

Agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry. -. 

Unasslgned  ' 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
with 
job 


4.8 


156.  228 
7,709 
4,966 
4,458 
3,035 
3,871 
7.538 
3,792 
3,480 
14, 160 
9,347 
4,666 
9, 896, 
6,867 
3,078 
68. 487 

731,  263 
6,697 
8,350 
3,239 
23, 657 
6,665 

145,  260 

19,  208 
4,904 

13,  667 

33,  756 
7,401 

17,  914 
7,454 
16, 657 
10,923 

4,073 
11,832 

8, 495 

34,  801 
2.881 
6,056 

35,  798 
5,353 

60,  071 
4,033 
9,447 

21,415 
4,600 
3,279 
2,837 
6,259 
6,116 

10,841 
2,973 
3,309 
7,475 

16,  255 
140.412 
764.911 

20.  201 
3,118 

193.  221 
2.010 
9.748 
4.225 
8.209 

16.  732 

17.  373 
3.396 

11,  744 

2.975 

8.259 

7,391 

6,217 

24.664 

3,407 

7.812 

4,310 

410, 909 

870.  641 

565, 454 

629,318 

282. 458 

160.  130 


7.3 
8.4 
2.4 
3.8 
4.0 
4.9 

12.0 
4.0 
9.6 
6.8 
6.7 
4.5 
7.0 

17.8 
4.2 
7.4 
7.0 
4.3 
9.0 
3.9 
3.4 
7. 

5.8 
4.0 
6.3 
7.0 
2.3 
6.0 

12.0 
8.2 
4.0 


6.4 
15.9 

4.8 
11.3 
6.6 
9.5 
9.8 
7.4 
4.6 
4.8 
3.8 
7. 
5.8 
5.4 
2,5 
7.6 
7.1 
9.9 
6.5 
7. 

7.0 
14.6 
8.1 
6.2 
6.3 
5.5 

4.2 
3.5 
4.7 
6.0 
6.2 
4.0 
3.0 
12.6 
6.9 

9.9 
4.3 
6.7 
4.8 
4.6 
9.8 
3.8 
6,8 
6.7 
3.4 
4.4 
3.2 
6.6 
2.6 


Men 


White 


Total 


Under 
21 


46  and  rp.j..   Under  46  and 
over      ioiai       ,, 


2,621,384  254,723  902,611 


111.  196 
7.396 
3.336 
3.149 
1.949 
2.649 
7,188 
2,733 
2,631 
9,511 
8,490 
1,  " 
2,065 
3,492 
212 

54,916 
644,  571 
6,206 
8,028 
3,109 

22,228 

6,539 

141,  624 

15,  056 
4.577 

13, 167 

169 

7,306 

17,  602 
7,312 

16, 373 


4,049 
11,662 

8,264 

33, 158 
2,807 
4,987 

34, 117 
4,447 

57,  605 
3,725 
8,337 

21,072 
4.420 
2.911 
2,773 
6,166 
2.607 

10. 733 
2.893 
3.093 
4.649 

16. 009 
117,  218 
668,  340 

18.611 
3,068 

176,  282 
60 
9,160 
4,049 
7,641 
14, 106 
16,  397 
3,336 
10,466 

2,836 

7,783 

6,351 

4.976 

21,280 

3.107 

6.643 

3.856 

239.  445 

596.  093 

239.071 

160.  544 

236. 009! 

76.  .'561 


6.230 

82 

1,618 

52 

17 

270 

1,378 

16 

243 

372 

46 

63 

53 

23 

1 

997 

13,231 

146 

60 

17 

103 

316 

2,025 

65 

140 

100 

8 

46 

432 

42 

30 

67 

47 
735 

247 
1,405 

11 

18 
327 

54 
616 

87 


1,'iO 

129 

14 

33 

14 

743 

36 

116 

108 

1,134 

3,687 

64,  365 

4,246 

324 

10, 846 

1 

230 

62 

268 

102 

771 

1,294 

3,146 

18 

329 

340 

98 

2,813 

57 

106 

221 

29,114 

57,  826 

28,388 

13,321 

31,  135' 

61.228 


42.  975 

3,296 

663 

1,084 

867 

699 

1,277 

1,361 

382 

2,936 

3,812 

361 

443 

776 

86 

25, 054 

307,  729 

2,537 

6,: 

1,742 

13,442 

3,087 

78, 853 

8,145 

1,796 

6,232 

86 

2,996 

6,474 

4,412 

10,  189 

6,155 

1,308 
5,1 

3,613 
8.701 
1,680 
2,913 

16, 639 
2,614 

27,  338 
1,882 
4,402 

10,254 
1,874 
1.613 
1.697 
2.887 
2.048 
3.996 
1.917 
1,104 
2.099 
2.248 

49. 303 

131.932 

1,757 

408 

23,965 

33 

1,820 

1,760 

2,755 

7,969 

6,424 

103 

605 

761 

2,934 

1,674 

1,644 

3,826 

1,239 

3.794 

646 

68. 025 

196. 086 

69.  552 

SO.  376: 

68.031 

5. 830 


Other  races 


370, 258 


4,933 

34 

196 

64 

11 

104 

220 

62 

96 

1,604 

66 

380 

296 

281 

9 

1,510 

26,  516 

284 

307 

130 

1,423 

114 

3,618 

4,146 

98 

400 

64 

93 

305 

140 

282 

137 

21 

149 

230 

1,621 

74 

68 

1,674 

900 

2,636 

159 

1,106 

340 

72 

342 

61 

90 

243 

98 

71 

129 

18 

184 

4,798 

66, 007 

1,663 

50 

16,884 

4 

697 

176 

329 

2,612 

1,966 

60 

1,270 

140 

467 

340 

241 

3,354 

298 

1,161 

174 

24,321 

162.  126 

6.113 

68.689 

37.  777 

8.098 


21 


36,471 


380 
0 

90 
3 
1 

14 

59 
4 
6 

46 
0 

19 
2 
2 
3 
133 
759 
9 
6 
0 

16 

14 
129 

22 
7 
3 
2 
7 

26 
3 


2 
22 

9 

61 

1 

1 

71 
7 

67 
7 
8 

17 
9 

42 
1 
0 
6 
9 
1 
6 
1 

24 

143 

4,216 

144 

6 

807 

0 

8 

8 

~      5 

36 

120 

34 

202 

1 
19 

14 

6 

1,486 

0 

28 

10 

1,284 

10, 440 

1,286 

7,  260 

6.066 

.^064 


Women 


White 


Total 


103. 709  937, 109  178, 462  178,  391  130,  652  19,  846  23,  911 


1,032 

13 

36 

12 

6 

6 

11 

26 

11 

289 

31 

31 

98 

47 

1 

416 

11,  628 

70 

173 

73 

793 

31 

2.003 

2.039 

22 

136 

20 

27 

61 

81 

151 

73 

6 
33 

46 

424 

46 

41 

727 

371 

1,036 

46 

623 

138 

16 

64 

28 

39 

130 

40 

45 

48 

2 

28 

1,799 

13, 639 

137 

7 

2,687 

1 

183 

64 

93 

1,340 

421 

2 

162 

33 

166 

71 

84 

160 

116 

676 

33 

7,315 

49, 114 

1,049 

18.1071 

8. 678 

,W2' 


Under  45  and 
21 


Other  races 


Total  Under|46and 
21      over 


36, 662 

274 

1,338 

1.233 

1.067 

1.102 

129 

962 

821 

2.612 

780 

2.154 

6,215 

2,827 

2,672 

11,466 

66,  163 

192 

15 

0 

4 

12 

14 

2 

221 

0 

30, 498 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2,034 

3 
20 

11 

20 

0 

1 

6 

6 

29 

143 

3 

3 

100 

24 

2 

2 

2,166 

10 

9 

82 

2,786 

61 

17,  675 

139,  645 

26 

0 

61 
1,834 
1 
0 
333 
13 
4 
0 
8 

0 

6 

683 

1 

19 

2 

8 

276 

136,  3S1 

100.343 

314.640 

214.115 

7.966 

6S.  .185 


2.077 

21 

426 

27 

14 

194 

6 

4 

78 

124 

8 

94 

154 

52 

75 

800 

2.214 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1.364 

0 

1 

2 

1 

26 

0 
0 

1 
3 
0 
0 


10 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
4 

52 
6 
686 
13,658 
7 
0 

11 
101 
0 
0 
23 
1 
0 
0 


0 

2 

63 

0 

4 

1 

1 

20 

13,428 

13.834 

60.824 

37.967 

816 

41.072 


10. 193 

102 

281 

366 

266 

83 

28 

431 

100 

893 

229 

616 

1.683 

708 

846 

3.672 

24,542 

79 

6 

0 

3 

3 

9 

2 

87 

0 

16,233 

0 

0 

0 

0 

749 

0 

6 

2 
4 


13 

2 

0 

24 

4 

1 

1 

1,204 

1 

2 

17 

995 

6 

6,079 

27,268 

3 

0 

16 
665 
0 
0 
20 
6 
2 
0 
0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

2 

0 

4 

12 

26,  .584 

12.  629 

33.  105 

62,400 

1.678 

6.686 


3,448 


12 

8 

16 

1 

36 

32 

423 

11 

443 

1,329 

257 

186 

695 

4,014 

16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

8 

0 

3,046 

0 

3 

0 

0 

68 

0 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 


1 

0 

8 

2 

1 

2 

100 

0 

0 

6 

22 

1 

721 

10, 919 

2 

0 

4 

112 
0 
0 
6 
2 
6 
0 
0 

0 

3 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

10.762 

12.079 

6.630 

85.970,12,327 

1.706       671 

6.  8S6    3.875 


23 
2 

19 

12 
8 
2 

29 
167 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
144 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
14 
609 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
499 


684 
3 

11 
1 
4 
0 
0 

11 
3 

81 
3 

74 
291 

39 

42 

121 

1.398 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1,168 

0 


1 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

37 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 
166 
2,199 
1 
0 

0 
27 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,166 

2,180 

322 

16,426 

191 

512 


1  Includes  recent  students,  persons  without  work  experience,  and  unspecified. 
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apparently  newcomers  to  the  labor  market  and 
were  classified  in  the  unassigned  group. 

Seven  out  of  every  eight  workers  were  white. 
Practically  two-thirds  of  the  other  workers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Negroes,  were  qualified  for 
jobs  in  the  unskilled  and  service  occupations; 
only  6  percent  of  them  were  skilled  workers,  as 
compared  with  20  percent  of  the  white  registrants. 
Though  registrants  of  races  other  than  white  con- 
stituted only  12  percent  of  the  entire  file,  they 
made  up  20  percent  of  the  available  workers  in 
unskilled  occupations  and  29  percent  in  the  sei-v- 
ice  occupations. 

Personal  characteristics  of  registrants  in  394 
selected  defense  occupations  differed  from  those 
of  the  inventory  as  a  whole,  chiefly  because  all 
the  selected  occupations  were  in  the  higher  skill 
categories.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
registrants  in  the  selected  occupations  were  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  were 
45  and  over.  The  relative  number  who  were 
white  was  much  higher  than  for  the  total  inven- 
tory— 96  out  of  every  100,  as  compared  with  88 
out  of  every  100. 

Relative  increases  from  the  May  1940  count  to 
the  April  1941  count  occurred  in  the  upper  and 
lower  age  brackets  among  both  men  and  women. 
The  increase  in  the  older  group  of  skilled  workers 
is  attributable  to  the  registrations  of  many  who 
had  not  worked  at  their  skills  for  some  time. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  semiskilled 
workers  under  21  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the 
thousands  of  yovmg  persons  receiving  vocational 
training,  and  the  increased  proportion  of  un- 
classified boys  and  girls  no  doubt  reflects  the 
large  numbers  of  inexperienced  workers  who 
registered  in  response  to  the  recruitment  cam- 
paign or  in  the  hope  of  finding  jobs  in  the  rising 
labor  market. 

Throughout  1941  monthly  counts  were  made  of 
the  number  of  registrants  available  in  defense 
occupations  in  which  stringencies  of  labor  al- 
ready existed  or  appeared  lilcely  to  materialize. 
From  May  through  August  there  was  a  steadj' 
decline  in  the  number  of  registrants  in  the  selected 
defense  occupations  surveyed,  which  were  ex- 
panded to  include  631.  From  September  through 
December  this  trend  was  reversed;  there  was  an 
increase  from  224,000  to  245,000  in  the  number  of 
these  primary  registrants.  The  greatest  increase 
occurred  in  the  building  construction  and  textile, 


garment,  and  related  trades,  reflecting  the  com- 
pletion of  large-scale  construction  projects,  sea- 
sonal downswings,  and  lay-offs  arising  from  re- 
adjustments to  the  war  economy. 

Placements 

ContinuLQg  the  upward  trend  begun  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1940,  all  but  the  first  3  months  of  1941 
were  characterized  by  extremely  high  levels  of 
placements  (table  1).  Approximately  7.5  million 
complete  and  supplementary  placements  were 
made  in  1941.  Total  placements  in  the  last  4 
months  of  1941  exceeded  those  in  the  same  months 
of  the  previous  year  by  796,800  or  34  percent. 
The  monthly  average  for  1941  was  621,000  in 
contrast  to  monthly  averages  of  437,000  in  1940, 
376,200  in  1939,  and  245,800  in  1938. 

The  volume  of  both  complete  and  supplemen- 
tary placements  '  reached  new  heights  during  the 
year.  Complete  placements  in  1941  totaled  5.4 
milHon,  approximately  1.6  million  or  44  percent 
more  than  in  1940.  There  were  2.0  million  supple- 
mentary placements,  representing  an  increase  of 
approximately  561,000  from  1940. 

The  index  ^  of  complete  placements  has  traced 
a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  industrial  production 
since  June  1937.  Variations  in  the  placement 
index  have  been  much  more  pronounced,  however, 
because  of  the  fluctuations  which  characterize 
such  highly  seasonal  industries  as  agriculture, 
construction,  and  trade,  in  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  public  employment  oflBce  place- 
ments ai-e  made.  In  each  of  the  5  years  1937^1, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  index  of  place- 
ments in  the  spring  and  early  summer  as  construc- 
tion and  agricultural  activity  increased,  and  a. 
sharp  drop  in  the  late  faU  and  winter  months  as  a 
result  of  curtailment  in  construction  and  agricul- 
tural activities  and  the  post-Christmas  lull  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

The  index  of  placements  plummeted  from  a  peak 
of  131  in  May  1937  to  45  in  February  1938.  Not 
until  October  1940  was  this  May  1937  peak 
equaled.  The  placement  index  was  higher  in  each 
month  of  1939  than  in  the  corresponding  months 

'  A  complete  placement  is  one  for  which  the  employment  service  is  fully 
responsible;  it  prepares  the  application  for  the  person  to  be  placed,  receives 
the  order  from  an  employer,  selects  the  individual  for  referral  on  the  basis  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  Job,  refers  him  to  the  employer,  and  verifies  the  fact 
that  the  person  referred  is  accepted  for  work.  A  verified  placement  made 
without  some  of  these  steps  is  a  supplementary  placement. 

'  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  working  days  in  each  month, 
monthly  placement  average  1939=100. 


of  1938.  In  1940  the  index  was  higher  than  in 
1939  in  9  out  of  the  12  months,  and  in  each  month 
of  1941  it  was  at  a  substantially  higher  level  than 
in  any  corresponding  month  during  the  previous 
4  years,  with  a  peak  of  180  in  September. 

All  but  4  States — Arizona,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington — shared  in  the  Nation-wide  in- 
crease in  complete  placements  in  1941  over  1940. 
In  these  4  States,  nonagricultiu-al  placements  were 
higher  but  complete  agricultural  placements 
dropped  sharply.'  Primarily  because  of  the  con- 
centration of  war  production  in  States  already 
equipped  to  handle  such  orders,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  complete  placements  were  made  in  the  10 

'  Most  agricultural  placements  were  counted  as  supplementary  place- 
ments. Supplementary  agricultural  placements  in  these  i  States  were 
higher  in  1941  than  in  1940. 
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leading  industrial  States*  in  1941  than  in  1940, 
46  percent  as  against  42  percent  (table  7). 

Number  of  Different  Workers  Placed 

A  sharp  gain  in  the  number  of  different  persons 
placed  '  by  public  employment  offices  during  1941 
accompanied  the  rise  in  placements.  Approxi- 
mately 3.5  million  differeut  persons  were  placed  in 
jobs,  an  increase  of  1.2  million  over  1940.  Turn- 
over among  registrants  was  not  appreciably 
smaller,  however;  there  were  153  complete  place- 
ments for  every  100  registrants  placed  in  1941, 
compared  with  159  for  every  100  registrants  placed 

*  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

» Based  on  complete  placements  only;  persons  for  whom  only  supple- 
mentary placements  were  made  throughout  the  year  are  excluded. 


Table  7. — Employment  service:  Complete  placements,  by  State  and.  month,  1941 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California -. 

Colorado.- 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa.s 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnf'sota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5, 428, 846 


Total 


65, 157 
10, 954 

29,  651 
82,587 

436,  328 
48.  725 

102.  334 
IS,  191 
64,070 
74, 015 

114.  591 
12,070 
37,228 
249,  598 
150,  716 
99, 173 
88,605 
47,  407 
73,  706 
46,  658 

72, 101 

104,  985 

167,  520 

92,  675 

67,413 

181, 948 

27,  210 

41,  785 

21,  4S2 

26,158 

188. 909 

2^,  157 
659,128 
180.016 

49,686 
289,  479 

56,  063 
117,057 
237,  355 

24, 182 

84, 067 

21,317 

102,119 

401,  761 

30,  858 
13,  991 

123,  028 
87, 908 
45,  968 

114, 106 
18, 152 


Janu- 
ary 


363, 163 


3,773 

421 

2,616 

6,359 

23,  997 
2,533 
6,996 
1,205 
4.972 

11,091 

8,216 
1,268 
1,103 
17,  032 
9,571 
4,874 
5,831 
3,475 
5,194 
1,806 

4.684 
6,109 
9,957 
4,019 
2,272 
11,599 

684 
1,572 

821 
1,663 

12,  466 
1,012 

33, 875 

19,  404 
1,418 

16,  957 
2.897 
5,523 

15,  117 
1,704 

12,  258 

894 

8,345 

39,  937 

1.  461 

883 

7,259 

4,923 

2,672 

6,869 

1,747 


Febru- 
ary 


344, 335 


3,120 
479 
2,308 
4,741 
22,  034 
1,987 
7,269 
1,237 
4,266 
6,885 

6,489 
942 
1,161 
16,  406 
7,979 
6,042 
4,528 
2,324 
7,709 
1,975 

4,384 
6,268 
9,649 
3,911 
2,261 
17, 172 

761 
1,497 

948 
1,725 

11,356 
1,919 

32,  763 

29,620 
1,059 

15,  846 
3,013 
6,466 

13,  619 
1.708 

6,082 

734 

6,720 

30,  269 

916 

758 

9,807 

4,317 

3.268 

6,029 

1,713 


March 


376, 308 


3,162 
497 
3,155 
6,169 
28,112 
2,851 
7,734 
1,121 
4, 936 
5,364 

6,968 
825 
2, 186 
19,  733 
11,171 
6,922 
5,900 
2,688 
6,870 
2,995 

5,372 
7,418 

11,  709 
4,367 
3,834 

15,152 
1,162 
2,176 
1,463 
1,378 

15, 195 
1,151 

38,  119 

20, 902 
1,645 

19,  054 
3,646 
6,  9.59 

16,  772 
1,924 

4,465 

986 

7,307 

26,  663 

1,386 

868 

10,811 

6,609 

3,496 

7,468 

814 


April 


443, 180 


4,633 
796 
2,412 
5,604 
33,  010 
3,627 
9,495 
1,560 
5,  854 
4,117 

9,616 

1,209 

2,686 

23,  962 

15,  244 
8,981 
6,848 
4,103 
4,926 
3,828 

6,388 
9,467 

16,  226 
7,798 
3,989 

12,  838 
2,503 
3,589 
1,511 
1,907 

15,527 
1,391 

48,591 

14,  936 
2,698 

26,  861 
4,116 
7,583 

20,687 
2,440 

6,117 
1,696 
8,309 

28,717 
1,688 
1,208 

10,  939 
7,118 
4,044 
9,910 
1,077 


May 


600. 115 


9,652 
1,459 
3,072 
8,259 
37,  793 
6,583 
9,452 
1,760 
6,107 
4,086 

10,  957 
822 
3,497 
26,964 
17,163 
9,721 
8,705 
5,228 
5,798 
4,539 

7,168 

10,  246 

17,  931 

9,761 

4,864 

16,234 

2,719 

4,053 

1,967 

2,484 

17, 416 
1,791 

49,  507 

12,449 
2,916 

29,962 
5,010 
8.588 

22,  721 
2,488 

6,845 
2,184 

12,324 

29,585 
2,648 
1,  376 

11,919 
7,333 
3,708 

11,928 
1,495 


June 


470,  798 


7,596 
1,592 
2,629 
6,016 
37,  267 
7,660 
9,451 
1,754 
6,471 
4,671 

10, 199 
1,137 
4,827 
22,  ,564 
12,  956 
8,411 
7,742 
3,733 
6,654 
4,661 

6,507 
9,955 

16,  341 
8,187 
4,68" 

12,  6S2 
3,064 
3,828 
2,207 
2,234 

17,  402 
1,755 

47,  744 
9,766 
2,760 

27,639 
4,824 
9,682 

21,244 
2,221 

7,291 
1,802 
9,309 

29.390 
3,472 
1,198 

11,336 

10,331 
3,938 

11,  185 
1,365 


July 


499,  056 


6,488 
1,076 
2,276 
7,363 
36,616 
4,444 
9,833 
1,428 
6,015 
6,259 

10,236 
935 
4,038 
22, 142 
12,927 
9,126 
8,816 
4.634 
6.083 
4,946 

6,852 
10,  526 

15,  876 
11,220 

9,496 
14,  993 
4,270 
5,408 
2,794 
2,854 

16,  874 
1,600 

48,716 
10.  831 

5,969 
24,  983 

5,217 
11,738 
21,811 

2,203 

7,  76S 
2,679 
7.199 

37,  90S 
3.064 
1,320 

13.  874 

10,  616 
4,611 

11,440 
1,607 


August 


609,  604 


6,110 
984 
2,133 
7,660 
43,  725 
4,466 
8,276 
1,545 
4,991 
6,405 

13,  341 

981 

4,268 

20.  813 

12,  671 
8,612 
6,  675 
6,094 
7,065 
4,449 

7,556 
9,115 

13,  724 
10,914 
10,  857 
14,219 

3,626 
4,  405 
2,640 
2,777 

16,  774 
1,974 
49,  937 
14,311 
12,  676 
25.  634 
4.  7S6 
13, 189 
19,  694 
1,914 

9,469 
2,967 
6,955 

36,603 
2,959 
1,231 

13,003 
9,5:15 
4,020 

11,4.34 
2,457 


Septem- 
ber 


545, 674 


6,396 
1,077 
2,510 
7,924 
44,  533 
5,178 
9,215 
1,957 
5,685 
5,896 

11,911 
815 
4,837 
22,  249 
14.  791 
10, 024 
8,754 
4,359 
6,943 
5,262 

6,  684 
10,317 
15,068 
9,738 
10,007 
16,417 
2,828 
4,766 
2,107 
2,939 

17.888 

4,004 
62,  732 
16,  346 

6,972 
29,876 

6, 139 
11,865 
24,  349 

2.177 

7,456 
2,44S 

10,  090 

39,  S70 
3,986 
1,673 

10.  132 
7.566 
4,776 

12.  070 
2.475 


October 


639,000 


6,101 
932 
2,414 
9,070 
47.  666 
4,018 
9,096 
1,498 
6,948 
7,292 

13,  177 

1,021 

4,462 

22,527 

13,  455 

10,  622 

9,766 

4.189 

7,  .554 

6,090 

6,120 
9,328 
16, 144 
10,  382 
7,185 
21,020 
2,945 
4,748 
1,885 
2,312 

17,663 

5,828 
55,  655 
13,  435 

6,493 
28,637 

5,663 
13,031 
24,123 

2,024 

7,135 
2,160 

11.086 

37,763 
3,927 
1,345 

10,498 
7,887 
5,  0.30 

10,263 
1.699 


Novem- 
ber 


406, 792 


4,750 
786 
2,074 
6,  163 
38,  410 
3,369 
7,262 
1,489 
5,181 
6,937 

7,379 
811 
2,370 
18, 125 
10, 899 
8,618 
7,382 
3,215 
5,846 
3,391 

4,858 
7,647 

12,  8.52 
6,926 
3,800 

1.3,  051 
1,436 
3,205 
1,618 
1,741 

16,  716 
3,493 

43,112 
8.981 
2.859 

22. 475 
5,150 

11,  738 

17,  542 
1,520 

5,157 
1,527 
6.508 
30.726 
2,786 
1.0O4 
0,  276 
5,  766 
.3.  169 
8,079 
831 


Decem- 
ber 


430,822 


4,476 
856 
2.052 
7,270 
43,260 
3,119 
8,256 
1,637 
5,644 
7,112 

6,103 
1,304 
1,793 
18. 081 
11,890 
8,320 
7,659 
4,465 
5,074 
3,817 

6.528 
8,691 

13,143 
6.473 
4,  168 

17,  671 
1,223 
2,639 
1,.631 
2,144 

14,632 

2,239 
48,477 
10, 034 

2.230 
21,655 

5,702 
12,305 
20,676 

1,859 

4.034 
1.341 
7,361 
34.425 
2.  677 
1,I2S 
7,176 
7,003 
3,236 
7,501 
822 
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in  1940  (table  8).  This  tum-over  probably  arises 
primarily  from  the  large  niimber  of  placements 
made  in  construction,  trade,  and  service,  which 
together  accoimted  for  68  percent  of  all  placements 
m  1941. 

In  28  States  the  nnmber  of  complete  placements 
made  per  100  different  registrants  placed  dropped, 
ranging  from  19  percent  in  Texas  to  0.1  percent 
in  Idaho.  In  3  of  the  States — Alaska,  CaUfomia, 
and  Connecticut — the  number  of  different  regis- 
trants placed  practically  doubled,  whereas  fewer 
placements  were  made  per  100  individuals  placed 

Table  8. — Employment  service:  Different  registrants 
placed  and  complete  placements  per  100  such  regis- 
trants, by  State,  1940  and  1941 


State 

Different  registrants 
placed 

Complete    place- 
ments  per   100 
different    regis- 
trants placed 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

Total              

2,382,103 

3,540,090 

158.8 

153.4 

35,385 

4,267 

20,135 

41,636 

168,862 

32,697 

45,425 

7,993 

22,704 

56,483 

63,191 
6,897 
20,746 
96,060 
65,  656 
46, 569 
30,  749 
24,903 
44.611 
18,283 

32, 192 
41,933 
89,738 

46. 103 
40,856 
67.953 
16. 221 
21.901 

7.914 
15.083 

78,430 

14. 104 
193,636 

71,891 
28.887 

107,200 
27.458 
34,780 

116,638 
8,802 

29,  321 
10, 935 
44, 659 
166,777 
12,  621 

7,707 
49,490 
63,647 
22, 126 
60,516 

9.834 

48,429 
8,169 
16,  746 
61,773 
289, 698 
30,232 
71,608 
9,277 
28,669 
56,476 

81,091 

9,166 

26,091 

154.728 

104,531 

66,206 

61,697 

36,402 

49, 347 

34,639 

47,  798 
82, 694 

115,304 
69,  963 
67,008 

135,  765 
21, 136 
26,784 
12,  653 
18,046 

116,338 
18, 539 

313,891 

132.866 
34,213 

164,886 
31.054 
77,889 

172,916 
18,672 

62,388 
13, 689 
74,261 
222,094 
20,093 
8,976 
87,685 
57,  947 
30.  744 
69.062 
13.273 

141.6 
165.8 
163.7 
171.4 
156.6 
188.8 
149.0 
177.0 
211.8 
118.8 

152.3 
168.1 
148.6 
173.2 
160.1 
168.3 
168.7 
136.2 
136.4 
125.9 

152.0 
126.0 
148.7 
156.0 
125.7 
142.6 
132.2 
154.8 
164.0 
164.4 

153.5 
142.2 
175.6 
136.6 
143.4 
171.2 
208.4 
182.2 
133.0 
125.3 

133.1 
163.0 
147.7 
222.5 
148.6 
157.2 
143.3 
140.2 
163.6 
161.9 
135.4 

134.5 

134.1 

178.6 

169.5 

150.7 

161.2 

Connecticut           

143.1 

196.1 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida              

223.6 
131.0 

141.3 

Hawaii                     

131.7 

Idaho  

148.4 

Illinois                         

161.3 

144.2 

Iowa 

149.8 

171.7 

Kentucky                            

133.9 

T.nnisiAnf^ 

149.4 

134.7 

Maryland            _  -    

150.8 

127.0 

Michigan                .    _,      

145.3 

154.6 

Mississippi             _  _ 

118.2 

134.0 

128.7 

Nebraslia    

156.0 

Nevada 

171.1 

Nflw  TTf^mpshirfi 

145.0 

163.8 

New  Mexico 

151.9 

178.1 

136.6 

North  Dalcota._ 

Ohio  

145.2 
175.6 

Oklahoma 

180.6 

Oregon 

151.0 

137.3 

Rhode  Island 

129.6 

South  Carolina          

134.7 

South  Dakota 

166.9 

Tennessee 

137.6 

Texas 

180.9 

Utah         .      . 

163.6 

166.9 

Virginia 

140.3 

Washington 

1,'.1.7 

West  Virginia 

149.6 

Wisconsin 

165.2 

Wyoming 

136  8 

Chart  2. — Employment  service:  Percentage  distribution 
of  complete  placements  by  selected  industry  division, 
1937-41  » 
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in  1941  than  in  1940.  This  is  probably  explained 
by  the  great  amount  of  defense  employment,  par- 
ticularly in  aircraft  and  shipbuildmg  in  California 
and  Coimccticut,  and  the  resultant  small  tum-over. 
Likewise,  less  tum-over  in  jobs  is  experienced  in 
Alaska,  due  in  part  to  high  wages  paid  and  to  the 
existence  of  worker  contracts  designed  to  prevent 
tum-over.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  different  persons  placed  as  compared 
with  complete  placements  in  Delaware,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  New  Jersey  is  attributable 
to  the  high  number  of  service  placements  made, 
and  in  the  other  States  to  the  high  number  of 
placements  made  in  construction  and  trade  as 
well  as  in  service. 

Industrial    Distribution    of    Complete    Place- 
ments 

Manufacturing  and  construction  were  the  first 
industries  to  feel  the  full  impetus  of  the  Nation's 
defense  program.  Complete  placements  in  manu- 
facturing totaled  1.2  million  in  1941,  an  increase 
of  72  percent  over  1940;  in  construction  1  million 
placements  were  made,  an  increase  of  66  percent 
over  1940.  Placements  in  all  other  industries 
totaled  only  30  percent  more  than  in  1940.  As  a 
result,   placements   in   manufacturing   comprised 


22  percent  of  all  complete  placements  during  1941 
and  placements  in  construction  19  percent,  as 
compared  with  18  percent  and  16  percent,  re- 
spectively, in  1940  (chart  2). 

Only    in    Arizona,    Arkansas,    Georgia,    New 
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Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  were  manu- 
facturing placements  in  1941  fewer  than  in  1940, 
whUe  12  States  showed  a  decrease  in  construction 
placements.  This  situation  was  a  marked  con- 
trast over  the  previous  year  when  manufacturing 


Table  9. — Employment  service:   Complete  placements,   by  quarter  and  industry  division,  1940-41,  and  by  State 

and  industry  division,  1941 


Quarter  and  State 


Total.  1940.. - 
TotaI,1941— 

1940 

Januar.v-Marrii 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1941 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1941 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California . 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware. 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


3, 782, 984 
5, 428, 846 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kan5a.s 

Kentucky, 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michiean. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York._.l... 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


I 


Total 


667, 576 

974, 008 

991,  410 

1, 149, 990 


1,083,806 
1,414,093 
1,  554,  333 
1,  376,  614 


65, 167 
10, 954 
29,551 
82,  587 
436, 328 

48,  725 
102,  334 

18, 191 
04, 070 
74,015 

114,  591 
12, 070 
37,228 
249,  598 
160,  716 
99, 173 
88,605 
47,  407 
73, 706 
46,  658 

72, 101 
104, 085 
167,  520 
92,  675 
67,413 
181,  948 
27,  210 
41,  785 
21,  482 
26, 158 

188, 909 

28, 1S7 

659, 128 

180,015 

49,  685 
289, 479 

66, 063 
117,657 
237,  355 

24, 182 

84,  067 
21,317 

102.119 

401,  761 
30,  858 
13,  991 

1A028 
87,  908 
45,  968 

114, 106 
IS,  162 


Affri- 
culture, 
forestry, 

and 
fishery 


329, 442 
323,685 


26,  651 
111,974 
114,316 

76.  501 


33,  635 
92,209 
129,  645 
68, 196 


8,383 

60 

2,300 

22,  871 

25.  077 
9,493 
4,  563 

281 

209 

1,781 

6,672 

630 

15,  264 

11,095 

2,811 

10,  630 

6,736 

1,903 

1,031 

2,219 

4,779 
1,881 
4,974 
18,4!!2 
4,065 
7,439 
8,817 
4,323 
3,181 
1,253 

6,433 

12,  492 

13,  736 
3,304 

26,  694 
9,443 
1,660 
8,155 
4,129 

209 

1,925 
4,644 
4,142 
5,301 
5,609 
1,170 
1,642 
12,709 
1,233 
6,001 
1,971 


Mining 


22,640 
28,833 


613,  725 
1,021,180 


4,281 
5,  593 
6,575 
6,191 


6,681 
6,974 
8,838 
7,340 


324 

501 

964 

176 

3,693 

.  408 

42 

5 

21 

163 

161 

1 

1,009 

164 

73 
138 
496 
666 
173 

83 

229 
46 
188 
161 
149 
873 

1,391 
124 

3,324 
21 

141 

268 

205 

79 

67 

867 

249 

480 

4,919 

18 

69 
101 
375 
974 
252 

55 
698 
137 
3,102 
134 
217 


Con- 
struction 


71,918 
140, 842 
166,  721 
245,  244 


250, 127 
231,  131 
311,007 
228,  915 


12,932 
3,075 
6,439 

25,  595 
50,  724 

5,064 
9,847 
2,348 
5,172 

26,  778 

41.911 
6,693 
4,484 
22,  654 
13,317 
28,205 
23,313 
10,289 
15,205 
12,  406 

12,  868 

5,851 

16,  589 

12,619 

34.  436 

67,  239 

6,  475 

14,413 

3,971 

4,663 

6,686 
6,201 
43, 004 
102.  604 
3,211 

21,  984 
9,788 

27,  876 

22,  704 
1,005 

44, 970 
4,  381 

32,  609 

107, 181 

8,897 

3,  169 

42,  059 
7,384 
7,914 
7,169 
9,121 


Manu- 
facturing 


39, 144 
1,  187,  997 


127,232 
144, 464 
200,  306 
217, 142 


227, 051 
300,  960 
347,  572 
312,  414 


17,  668 

406 

616 

3,337 

116,  721 

4,134 

46,  098 

3,732 

1,052 

7,637 

14,412 
494 

3,  7,69 
74,611 
42,  542 

9,863 

9,950 
11,323 

4,529 
17,117 

21,993 

48,636 

61,001 

11,681 

6,  732 

28, 841 

1,275 

3,612 

489 

10,203 

60,  620 

217 

172,310 

19,  175 

2,057 
72,  210 

3.338 
44,531 
69,  690 
13, 099 

6,438 
2,136 
11,526 
61,941 
4,168 
1, 957 
21,250 
21,821 
6.074 
30,  016 
359 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
com- 
muni- 
cation, 
and 
other 
public 
utilities 


94, 972 
161,271 


22,601 
21,578 
22,  916 
27,  878 


29,387 
39,  722 
42,816 
39, 347 


863 

466 

1,221 

1,193 

10,586 

2,662 

1,315 

149 

2,5)6 

1,134 

3,767 
173 
1,134 
6,028 
4,997 

2,  756 
5,106 

623 
768 
665 

1,660 
2,221 
6,799 

3,  564 
1,217 
4.216 
2,339 
2,249 
1,049 

676 

6,101 
2,287 
13,  520 
1,101 
1,329 
8,736 
1,266 
4,133 
6,441 
344 

1,322 

604 

1,267 

15,817 

1,314 

2S9 
2,052 
4,693 

500 
4,946 

699 


Whole- 
sale 
and 
retail 
trade 


a33, 915 
878, 183 


121,  279 
153,  294 
149,  922 
209,420 


164,  223 
234, 393 
230,  742 
248,  825 


6,527 
622 

4,206 

7, 126 
91,620 
10,029 
14,216 

1,549 
11.935 

13,  477 

10.  793 
883 
3,739 
48,  814 
36,  030 
17,885 

14,  132 
7,561 

10,641 
6,942 

10,474 
20,  910 
35,712 
14,  543 
5,622 
30,  261 
2,289 
6,906 
2,846 
3,298 

25,330 

1,  576 

90.  872 

10,  587 

4,  5U1 

60,469 

9,494 

11,460 

43,014 


6.739 

3.359 

10,  478 

76,081 

6,027 

1.963 

16,  493 

14,33S 

6,608 

24,911 

1,311 


Finance, 
insur- 
ance, 
and 
real 
estate 


31, 893 
45,  619 


7,123 
8,980 
7,640 
8,250 


9,323 
12,606 
12,  669 
11,032 


348 
47 
146 
386 

6,771 
620 
66S 
67 

1,101 
864 

454 
25 
181 
2,567 
1,661 
692 
623 
300 
666 
125 

779 
691 

1,554 
781 
188 

2,195 
111 
416 
80 


1,228 
57 

9,113 
481 
232 

2,  son 

429 

510 

1,704 

219 

200 
133 

362 

1,990 

209 

73 
682 
615 
279 
704 

30 


Service 


Total 


1, 360, 716 
1,  782, 020 


285,  371 
385,  214 
332,  705 
357,  426 


362,  942 
492, 973 
468.167 
467, 948 


18,  078 
6,734 

13,  752 
21,432 

131,693 
16,  256 
26,  660 
10,  032 
42,  058 
22, 189 

36,420 
3,167 
7,637 
84,  165 
49,  255 
29,047 
29, 336 

14,  833 
4(1, 681 

8,098 

19,  303 

24,  672 
61,793 
30,  762 
15,008 
40, 844 

6,492 
9, 839 
6,258 
6,054 

84, 362 

6,046 

211.495 

42,  749 

11,676 
113,123 

29,  798 

20,  373 
84,  695 

6,303 

22,365 
5,946 

41,432 

143, 342 

6, 354 

6,  ,302 

38,  256 

25.  603 
20,  051 
40,090 

4,432 


Domestic 
service 


898, 763 
1, 128, 765 


191,371 
256, 877 
216,  075 
234, 840 


227,111 
321,  772 
290,  438 
289,444 


12,061 
1,044 
8,990 

14,947 

73,  289 
9.364 

16,  652 
7,978 

32,  276 

12,  623 

19, 964 

1,186 

5,  412 

59, 133 

32,  032 

18,416 

16,  635 

11,018 

26,  876 

4,380 

11,662 
10,  407 
30,904 

22,  177 
9,683 

23,  274 
3,  371 
6,216 

3,  698 
2,704 

69,  610 

4,  263 
133,  618 

30,990 
8,422 

82,  343 

23,550 
9,614 

61,676 
2,221 

13,  733 
4.238 

28,912 

76,  401 

2,200 

3,221 

27,141 

15.  072 

15.786 

26,  773 

2,309 


Regular 
govern- 
ment 
agencies 


67. 403 
106, 007 


10,934 
12,  874 
19, 100 
24,  496 


19,  806 
25,153 
27,234 
32, 814 


924 
3,721 

882 

1,618 

12,  488 

965 

2,424 

32 

3,784 

1,922 

6,359 

686 

370 

2,631 

1,432 

1,013 

1,975 

340 

3,  696 

210 

2,094 

687 

2,470 

1,114 

2,285 

2,401 

583 

457 

483 

590 

1,497 

208 
6,498 
2,919 

324 
3,199 

758 
2,122 
3,  160 

248 

3,873 

231 

1,221 

7,717 

1,211 

366 

4,768 

1,726 

IM 

876 

1,344 


Govcm- 
ment 
relief 

projects 


42.266 
106, 616 


9,583 
14,230 
8,993 
9,459 


21,266 
21,858 
29,428 
34,064 


1,749 

562 

1,652 

1,181 

3,974 

227 

615 

1,230 

0 

259 

3,492 

990 

316 

1.877 

2,790 

2,649 

1,468 

815 

5,357 

394 

890 

3,892 

4,366 

168 

429 

3,029 

250 

126 

142 

687 

11,721 
222 

3,201 
912 
328 

5,  .694 
603 

4,644 
13,328 

1,164 

1.737 

341 

6,586 

2,885 

446 

23 

923 

3,090 

1,509 

2,897 

36 


All 

other 


352.  286 
441,  632 


73,483 
101,  233 
88,937 
88,632 


94,  759 
124,  190 
121,057 
101,  626 


3,344 
407 
2,328 
3,656 
41,842 
6.700 
7,069 
792 
6,998 
7,486 

6,605 
295 
1,5.39 
20,514 
13,001 
7,069 
9,267 
2,660 
4.853 
3,114 

4,767 
9,686 

14,  053 
7,303 
2,611 

12,  140 
1,288 
3,040 
2,  036 
2,073 

11,634 
1,353 

68,278 
7,928 
2.502 

21,987 
4,8S7 
3,993 

16,631 
1,680 

3,022 
1,  136 
5,713 

56.239 
1,477 
1,692 
5,424 
5,715 
2,540 

10,544 
743 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
not 
else- 
where 
classi- 
fied 


6,5.37 
10,058 


1,120 
2,069 
1,410 
1,938 


1,437 
3,126 
2,898 
2,697 


34 

43 

8 

473 

643 
159 
35 
38 
7 
92 

11 
14 
21 
20 
30 
87 
14 

9 
12 

3 

16 
77 

910 

82 

7 

41 

21 

5 

284 
12 


23 

4,873 

35 

18 

151 

41 

1,13 

159 

5 

49 

13 

28 

234 

28 

23 

90 

608 

207 

135 

12 
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placements  had  decreased  as  compared  with  1939 
in  13  States  and  construction  placements  had 
fallen  in  41  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  employ- 
ment service,  manufacturing  placements  out- 
Chart  3. — Employment  service:  Percentage  distribution 

of  complete  placements  in  each  State,  by  industry 

division,  1941  ' 
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numbered  those  made  in  domestic  service.  In  20 
States,  as  compared  with  14  States  in  1940,  manu- 
facturing placements  exceeded  those  made  in 
domestic  service.  Every  Great  Ijakes  State 
except  Ohio,  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  all  New 
England  except  Vermont,  and  the  major  Middle 
Atlantic  States  showed  this  pattern  (chart  3). 

Manufacturing  placements  in  general  have 
followed  the  course  of  manufacturing  production 
throughout  the  5-year  period  1937-41.  However, 
the  index  of  placements  fluctuated  within  much 
wider  limits  than  the  index  of  production.  The 
increasing  use  of  the  employment  service  as  a 
som-ce  of  workers  for  manufacturing  industries  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  whereas  Ln  1937  the 
placement  index  for  manufacturing  was  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  manufactnTLng  production, 
the  situation  was  completely  reversed  after  August 
1940,  soon  after  large-scale  manufacturing  pro- 
duction for  defense  was  initiated. 

In  all  the  New  England  States  except  Vermont, 
manufactiiring  placements  comprised  between 
37  percent  and  54  percent  of  all  placements,  with 
Rhode  Island  topping  aU  States.  Manufacturing 
placements  in  the  major  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Great  Lakes  States  averaged  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  for  each  State,  while  the  West  Coast 
States  showed  a  wider  variation,  with  California 
and  Washington  making  one-fourth  of  all  place- 
ments in  manufacturing,  and  Oregon  two-fifths. 

Construction  placements  in  1937  were  at  a 
higher  point  than  had  been  attained  in  any 
previous  year;  however,  a  marked  decline  occurred 
in  1938.  Although  there  was  a  noticeable  im- 
provement tliroughout  the  first  3  quarters  of  1939, 
in  the  whiter  of  1939-40  the  index  of  construction 
placements  sank  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  1937-41 
period.  Construction  placements  increased  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1940,  but  during  the  sub- 
sequent months  they  totaled  less  than  for  any 
corresponding  6-month  period.  In  response  to 
the  sudden  demands  of  the  defense  program, 
however,  construction  placements  rose  abruptly 
in  the  fall  of  1940,  continuing  thereafter  at  a  high 
level.  There  was  a  slight  drop  in  March  and 
April  of  1941  when  the  volume  of  new  construc- 
tion projects  fell  off,  but  otherwise  construction 
placements  increased  continuously  until  November 
and  December  of  1941  when  the  usual  seasonal 
curtailment  occurred.  More  than  half  of  all 
placements  in  five  States — North  Carolina,  South 


Carolina,  Mississippi,  Wyoming,  and  Hawaii — 
were  made  in  construction,  mainly  on  Army 
cantonments,  military  bases,  and  other  types  of 
military  projects. 

Complete  placements  in  service  industries 
increased  only  31  percent,  from  1.4  million  in 
1940  to  1.8  million  in  1941.  The  great  bulk  of 
these  placements  in  both  years  was  in  domestic 
service,  in  which  the  increase  during  the  12 
months  was  of  even  lesser  magnitude — 26  percent. 
In  1937  and  1938,  placements  in  domestic  service 
had  ranked  second  to  those  in  construction; 
with  the  diminution  in  Government  work  projects 
ui  1939,  domestic  service  placements  took  the  lead 
and  in  1940  increased  their  predominance,  com- 
prising nearly  one-fourth  of  all  placements  made 
by  the  employment  service.  In  1941,  however, 
placements  in  manufacturing  topped  those  made 
in  domestic  service  by  approximately  60,000. 
This  reversal  is  all  the  more  significant  since  the 
very  large  majority  of  domestic  service  placements 
were  short-time  jobs  only,  whereas  most  manu- 
facturing placements  were  more  or  less  permanent. 
Although  data  are  not  available,  it  is  probable  that 
more  than  twice  as  many  persons  were  placed  in 
manufacturing  as  in  domestic  service  in  1941. 

Domestic  service  placements  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  slightly  more  than  all  others 
combined,  and  in  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  West  Virginia  comprised  from  34  to  44  percent 
of  all  placements.  Although  domestic  service 
placements  constituted  21  percent  of  all  complete 
placements,  in  34  States  they  constituted  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  total. 

Only  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  and 
South  Dakota  reported  a  smaller  number  of 
service  placements  made  in  1941  than  in  1940. 
Generally,  the  number  of  service  placements 
increased  along  with  placements  in  industry 
although  not  at  the  same  pace.  The  boom  in 
consumer  production  which  accompanied  the 
defense  boom  is  also  reflected  in  the  increases  in 
all  but  three  States  of  placements  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade;  significantly,  in  one  of  these  three 
States,  Georgia,  manufacturing  placements  also 
decreased. 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Complete  Place- 
ments 

The  distribution  of  placements  by  occupational 
group  during  1941  remained  virtually  the  same  as 
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in  the  last  half  of  1940.  In  both  years,  service 
and  unskilled  placements  topped  all  others,  to- 
gether comprising  60  percent  of  all  placements  in 
1941  as  compared  with  57  percent  of  all  in  July- 
December  1940.  As  in  the  last  half  of  1940, 
slightly  less  than  1  out  of  every  10  placements 
was  made  in  a  skilled  job,  and  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  was  made  in  semiskilled  jobs.  The 
greater  relative  increase  in  unskilled  placements 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  growing  stringency  of 
skilled  workers  available  for  war  industries,  with 
the  consequent  recruitment  of  unskilled  labor  for 
in-plant  training  for  higher  skilled  jobs.  Although 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  more  placements  were 
made  in  semiskilled  and  in  clerical  and  sales  jobs 
than  in  skilled  occupations,  in  11  States  more 
placements  were  made  in  skilled  jobs  than  in  any 
other  occupational  group  with  the  exception  of 
service  and  the  unskilled  (table  10).  In  most  of 
these  11  States  large  construction  projects  during 
1941  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  skilled 
labor. 

Age,  Sex,  and  Race  of  Workers  Placed  ° 

The  relaxation  of  employer  specifications  which 
formerly  served  as  a^bar  against  the  employment 

«  Based  on  complete  placements. 

Chart  4. — Employment  service:  Percentage  increase 
from.  1940  to  1941  in  complete  placements  of  men  and 
women  in  each  race  and  age  group  ' 
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of  youth  and  older  workers  is  reflected  in  tlie 
increased  numbers  of  placements  of  persons  under 
21  and  over  45  by  the  employment  service  in  1941. 
Although  youth  under  21  comprised  only  10 
percent  of  the  estimated  labor  force  and  12  percent 
of  the  active  file  registrants  as  of  April  1941,  the 
1.1  million  placements  made  in  this  age  group 
constituted  21  percent  of  aU  complete  placements 
as  compared  with  18  percent  for  1940  (table  11). 
They  increased  65   percent  over   1940,  whereas 


placements  in  all  other  age  groups  increased  only 
39  percent.  Placements  of  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  over  rose  49  percent  over  1940  and  totaled 
964,000. 

Placements  of  men  under  21  years  of  age  totaled 
672,000,  ahnost  double  those  made  in  1940 
(table  13).  Placements  of  women  imder  21,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  by  only  one-third. 
Similarly,  placements  of  men  45  years  of  age  and 
over  increased   54  percent  from   1940  to   1941, 


Table   \0.— Employment  service:    Complete  placements,  by  quarter  and  major  occupational  group,  July  1940- 
December  1941,  and  by  State  and  major  occupational  group,  1941 


Quarter  and  State 


Total 


Professional 
and  manage- 
rial 


Clerical  and 
sales 


Service 


Agricultural, 

fishery,  and 

forestry 


Skilled 


Semiskilled 


Unskilled 


Unspecified 


1940 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1941 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December  - . 

Total,  1941. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California _ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia..- 

Hawaii 

Idaho. - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Mitmesota 

Mississippi _. 

Missouri 

Montana _ 

Nebraska. 

Nevada- 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota _. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


991,410 
1,149,990 


1,083,806 
1, 414,  093 
1, 554, 333 
1,376,614 


5, 428,  846 


65, 167 
10,954 
29,551 
82,587 

436, 328 
48. 725 

102, 334 
18, 191 
64,070 
74,  016 

114,  591 
12, 070 
37.228 
249. 598 
150,  716 
99, 173 
88, 606 
47,  407 
73,  706 
46,658 

72, 101 
104. 986 
167,  620 
92. 676 
67, 413 
181,948 
27,210 
41, 785 
21,4S2 
26,168 

188, 909 

28,157 
659, 128 
180, 015 

49,  685 
289,  479 

56,  063 
117,667 
237, 365 

24, 132 

84,067 
21,317 

102, 119 

401,761 
30.858 
13.991 

123.  028 
87,908 
45,968 

114, 106 
18, 162 


16,864 
9,442 


9.345 
10.153 
13. 305 
10.964 


96,  591 
158, 871 


130, 974 
155,714 
149,  391 
177, 383 


312. 162 
332, 952 


342, 160 
470,904 
446,  037 
426,666 


116,310 
82, 184 


37, 512 
103, 487 
134, 420 

72,  782 


86.993 
124, 626 


132, 196 
126,647 
139,  583 
122, 699 


112, 169 
109,007 


129,  580 
156,200 
177,617 
167,  242 


246,  703 
328, 757 


301,931 
390,  628 
493,761 
408, 710 


43,767 


613,  462 


1, 686,  767 


348, 201 


521,  026 


620, 639 


1,  695,  020 


418 
100 
131 
418 
8,743 
627 
739 
51 
266 
505 

623 

98 

122 

2,238 

1,146 

910 

804 

389 

669 

297 

432 
666 

1,760 
421 
274 

1,038 

140 

651 

59 

64 

997 
435 

6,188 
370 
269 

2,138 
293 
867 

1,871 
143 

216 
186 
336 

1,494 
195 
63 
642 
825 
237 

1,371 
45 


5,976 

521 

2,222 

4,792 

69,469 
6,248 

12, 833 
1,296 
8,820 
6,060 

6,897 

691 

1,619 

33,656 

23,899 

11,372 

6,270 

5,445 

6,613 

2,718 

8,417 

14,001 

19,760 

8,213 

3,907 

22,658 

1,225 

3,002 

928 

1,953 

22,  271 
768 

85,853 
9,360 
2,411 

37,549 
6.791 
6,663 

32,668 
4,832 

3,814 
1,439 
7,688 

61,668 
3,624 
1,181 
6,861 
8,591 
4,928 

li946 
526 


16,517 
1,714 
13,129 
20,095 
127,437 
16,104 
25,834 
9,341 
41,621 
23,647 

28,404 

1,619 

7,799 

86,020 

60,485 

27, 119 

26, 890 

14, 130 

36,288 

8,902 

17, 687 

24,908 

49, 378 

33,054 

14,220 

38,910 

6,394 

9,983 

6,813 

6,438 

76, 635 
5,354 

202,  230 
39,666 
11,091 

115,684 
28,  241 
15,  769 
73, 879 
3,608 

18,461 

5.748 

36. 473 

139,  241 

4.413 

5.172 

34,  776 

21.212 

18,  923 

38, 236 

3,175 


8,235 
294 

2,316 
22,  959 
29,880 

9,972 

4,672 
440 
417 

4,373 

7,250 
716 
15,188 
11,878 
3,376 
10. 720 
5,915 
2,029 
1,087 
2,662 

5,039 
2,084 
5,842 
18,430 
4,918 
8,051 
8,044 
4,331 
3,169 
996 

5,830 
12,462 
14, 687 
3,654 
26,686 
10, 498 
1,797 
8,328 
4,820 
226 

2,103 
4,676 
5,034 
9.714 
6,656 
1,149 
2,300 
13,617 
1,299 
6,439 
2,054 


4,971 
1,602 
1,490 
5,793 

43, 865 
2,386 
8,457 
1,002 
2,668 

10,  893 

7,130 
1,644 
1.809 
20, 733 
10,241 
8,042 
9,382 
6,785 
5.789 
7,167 

7,189 
11,634 
21, 099 
3,394 
12, 621 
31, 731 
2,170 
3,093 
2,818 
1,647 

12, 069 

1,325 

66,105 

35,052 

728 

18, 362 

2,696 

19,204 

23,326 

2,819 

12, 401 

895 

7,062 

32,  491 
1,385 
1,070 

12,627 
6,769 
4,277 
7,907 
3,620 


8,768 

871 

1,204 

5,194 

53,756 
2.934 

21, 670 
1,011 
2,545 
5,299 

8,693 
871 
2,803 
29,  019 
18,090 
8,870 
10,239 
4,902 
7,102 
6,829 

8,267 

22. 642 
23,032 

6,997 
6,859 
18, 721 
2,631 
3,939 
1,427 
6,465 

24,  891 

1,603 

93,276 

13. 643 
2,212 

25, 606 

3,471 

19, 219 

29,252 

5,491 

6,463 
2,213 
10,327 
39, 199 
2,696 
1,003 
10,106 
12,  897 
4,588 
11, 472 
1,572 


20,282 
6,924 
9,059 

23,336 
103, 173 

11,441 

28,129 
6,050 
7,733 

23,326 

55, 694 
6,631 
7,866 
66, 054 
43, 480 
32,140 
29,101 
13,727 
17,268 
19, 193 

25, 070 
29,050 
46, 669 
22, 166 
24,678 
60,839 

7,690 
16,788 

6,268 
10, 596 

46,216 
6,320 
100, 667 
78,280 
6,287 
79,642 
13,874 
47,717 
71,  379 
7,042 

40,610 
6,157 
36,299 
128, 054 
13,089 
4,353 
55, 432 
23,997 
11,716 
33,622 
7,169 


4,628 
4,162 


108 
360 
229 


965 


0 

28 

0 

0 

5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 
0 
23 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

36 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

123 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

170 
21 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

284 
0 
0 

214 
1 


Chart  5. — Employment  service:  Complete  placements 
of  men  and  women,  by  age  group,  1939-41  i 
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>  For  1941  data,  see  table  13. 

while  placements  of  women  in  this  age  bracket  rose 
only  40  percent.  The  gain  in  the  placement  of 
women  in  this  age  group  reflects  a  flow  of  middle- 
aged  women,  particularly  nonwhite,  into  service 
jobs  as  white  women  and  younger  nonwhite 
women  moved  iato  better-paying  fields  of  employ- 
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ment;  for  the  men  it  indicates  the  general  relax- 
ation of  age  requirements,  especially  in  skilled 
occupations. 

In  the  age  group  21  through  44  the  average 
increase  in  placements  was  only  36  percent. 
Nevertheless,  workers  21  to  44  years  of  age  still 
constituted  the  largest  proportion  of  all  persons 
registered  with  and  placed  by  the  employment 
service.  In  1941  they  comprised  59  percent  of 
the  estimated  labor  force  of  the  coimtry  and  58 
percent  of  the  registrants  with  the  employment 
service,  but  accoimted  for  62  percent  of  all  place- 
ments made.  In  1940  they  had  accounted  for  65 
percent  of  all  placements. 

In  general,  women  did  not  share  proportionately 
in  the  increased  placements  made  during  1941. 
Placements  of  men  rose  52  percent,  whereas  place- 
ments of  women  increased  only  30  percent.  As  a 
result,  women  accounted  for  only  36  percent  of 
all  placements  in  1941  as  compared  with  40  per- 
cent in  1940.  The  lesser  advance  in  the  placement 
of  women  undoubtedly  reflected  employer  prefer- 
ence for  men.  In  part,  however,  the  greater  gain 
in  male  placements  arose  out  of  the  importance 
of  the  construction  industry  during  the  year,  in 
which  very  few  jobs  are  suitable  for  women. 
Almost  60  percent  of  all  placements  of  women  were 
in  service  trades,  and  another  20  percent  were  in 
clerical  and  sales  occupations  (table  14).  A  mere 
1.5  percent  of  all  placements  of  women  were  in 
skilled  occupations,  and  only  9.4  percent  in  semi- 
skilled occupations.     Women  were  placed,  accord- 


Table  ll.^Employment  service:  Percentage  distribution  of  estimated  labor  force,  March  1940,  of  registrants  in 
active  file,  April  1941,  and  of  complete  placements,  1941,  by  age  group  for  each  sex  and  race  group 


Estimated  labor  force  ' 

Registrants  in  active  file 

Complete  placements 

Age  group 

Total 

White 

Othei 

races 

Total 

WMte 

Other  races 

Total 

White 

Other  races 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ino.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  21 

10.3 

58.6 
11.7 
13.6 
12.2 
11.1 
10.0 

31.1 
17.0 
10.2 
3.9 

0 

8.4 

56.8 
10.1 
12.9 
12  1 
11.3 
10.4 

34.8 
18.6 
11.6 
4.6 

0 

15.6 

6.S.0 
16.9 
16.6 
12.1 
10.0 
8.6 

21.4 
12.8 
6.6 
2.0 

0 

12.4 

68. 9 
10.8 
13.6 
12  2 
12.1 
10.3 

28.7 
16.8 
8.7 
4.2 

0 

13.6 

66.3 
12.7 
15.8 
13.4 
13.3 
10.1 

21.1 
13.4 
6.6 
2.1 

0 

12.0 

68.2 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

29.8 

(') 

0 

9.7 

65.9 

« 
(') 
(') 
(') 

34.4 
(■) 
(') 
(■) 

0 

9.6 
62.4 

m 
(■) 

28.0 
0 

19.1 

61.9 

(') 
(') 

5'> 
!>) 
() 

19.0 
(') 
(') 
(■) 

0 

16.2 

66.5 

(■) 

(>) 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

18.3 
(•) 
{') 
(■) 

0 

20.7 

61.6 
16.6 
14.6 
11.6 
9.9 
8.8 

17.7 

12.2 

4.8 

.7 

.1 

20.4 

69.7 
15.0 
14.3 
11.4 
9.5 
8.6 

19.8 

13.0 

6  9 

.9 

.1 

26.4 

67.7 
17.7 
12.9 
9.9 
9.1 
8.1 

15.8 

11.4 

4.0 

.4 

.1 

15.1 

69.4 
17.9 
17.6 
13.7 
11.1 
9.1 

15.4 
11.0 
3.6 

.8 

.1 

12.3 

21-44 

72.8 

21-24 

15.7 

26-29 

17.1 

30-34  ., 

14.8 

3S-.39 

13.2 

40-44...  . 

12.0 

14.9 

46-64 

11.7 

56-64 

3.0 

65  and  over... 

.2 

tJnspecifled 

01 

>  Estimated  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  basis  of  5-percent  sample. 
Represents  persons  aged  14  years  and  over  at  work  or  with  job,  working  on 
public  emergency  projects,  or  seeking  work  during  week  of  Mar.  24-30,  1940. 


'  Not  available. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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ingly,  in  only  5.7  percent  of  the  skilled  jobs  fiUed 
by  the  employment  service  during  1941,  in  only 
11  percent  of  the  unskUled  jobs,  and  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  semiskilled.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
acquired  68  percent  of  all  the  service  jobs  and  63 
percent  of  all  those  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 
Placements  of  women  exceeded  those  of  men 
only  in  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York;  in  1940,  not  only 
these  four  States  but  also  Illinois,  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Virginia  had  reported  more  placements 
of  women  than  of  men.  Although  there  was  a 
greater  relative  rise  in  the  placement  of  men  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  volume  of  place- 
ments of  women,  mainly  in  domestic  service  and 

Table  12.— Employment  service:  Complete  placements, 
by  race,  sex,  and  age  group,  by  year,  1937-41 


Race,  sei,  and  age 
group 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Number 

Total 

3, 640, 934 

2,  701, 178 

3,  476,  889 

3,  782, 984 

5,  428,  846 

Race  and  sex: 
White 

2,867,522 
773,  412 
2,  721,  699 
2,175,963 
645,  736 
919,  235 
691.  !i59 
227,  676 

608,  273 
690,  712 
663,  984 
444,  191 
413,  853 
364,  938 
291,  905 
208,  319 
124,  222 
64,169 
3.3,945 
32,433 

2,113,988 
687, 190 
1,845,417 
1,  448,  421 
390,  990 
856,  761 
066,  667 
190, 194 

398,  202 

466,  870 

449,934 

343,  165 

297,913 

258, 814 

200,  065 

145,  589 

85,  301 

42,329 

21,  969 

1,027 

2,  766,  8.44 
711,045 

2,  225,  666 

1,  783,  663 
442,  002 

1,  2r,l,  224 
982,  181 
269,  043 

656,  631 
005,  465 
680,  696 
434,  262 
376,  741 
311,  129 
247, 102 
178,915 
109,  499 
51,811 
24,628 
1,020 

3,  026, 104 

756,  880 

2,  274, 937 

1,  844, 196 

430,  741 

1,  608,  047 

1.181,908 

326, 139 

679, 186 

665.  078 

005.  443 

461,208 

377,  268 

346,  753 

263,  736 

188,  276 

113,767 

65,  858 

26,  624 

899 

4  308  704 

1, 120, 142 

Men 

3,460,615 

White  ... 

2,  849, 046 
611,670 

Women 

White 

1,  96?,  231 

1, 469,  659 

608,  572 

1  120  240 

Other    - 

Age  group: 
Under  21 

21-24       

901,  790 

25-29         .    .- 

791   194 

30-34 

629,  885 

36-39          

637, 106 

40-44 

479  860 

45-49 

388, 893 

60-54 

273  399 

65-69 

175,  329 

60-64 

66  and  over 

Unspecified 

88,438 
37,  481 
6,231 

Percentage  distribution 

TotaL 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Race  and  sex; 
White  . 

78.8 
21.2 
74.8 
69.8 
16.0 
25.2 
19.0 
6.2 

14.0 
16.2 
15.5 
12.2 
11.4 
10.0 
8.0 
6.7 
3.4 
1.8 
.9 
.9 

78.2 
21.8 
68.3 
63.6 
14.7 
31.7 
24.6 
7.1 

14.7 
16.9 
16.7 
12.7 
11.0 
9.6 
7.4 
6.4 
3.2 
1.6 
.8 
0) 

79.6 
20.6 
64.0 
61.3 
1Z7 
36.0 
28.2 
7.8 

16.0 
17.4 
16.7 

12.6 
10.8 
9.0 
7.1 
5  2 
3.1 
1.6 
.7 
(') 

80.0 
20.0 
60.1 
48.7 
11.4 
39.9 
31.3 
8.6 

17.9 
17.6 
16.0 
12.2 
10.0 
9.1 
7.0 
6.0 
3.0 
1.6 
.7 
0) 

79  4 

Other 

20.6 

Men.-. 

63  7 

White 

62.5 

Other 

11.2 

Women 

White 

36.3 
26.9 

Other 

9.4 

Age  group: 

Under  21 

20.7 

21-24 

16  6 

25-29 

14.6 

30-34.. 

11  6 

36-39... 

9  9 

40-14... 

8.8 

45-49.. 

60-54.... 

6  0 

65-69. 

3.2 

60-64 

65  and  over.. 

Unspecified 

.7 
.1 

retaU  trade,   topped  those  of  men  by  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  and  4.6  percent,  respectively. 

Placements  of  nonwhite  workers,  largely 
Negroes,  rose  more  sharply  over  the  previous  year 
than  placements  of  white  workers,  recording  a 
gain  of  48  percent  as  compared  with  42  percent. 
Although  census  reports  indicate  that  only  11 
percent  of  the  labor  force  is  nonwhite,  the  1.1 
million  complete  placements  of  nonwhite  workers 
in  1941  represented  21  percent  of  aU  placements, 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  in  1940  (table 
15).  This  disparity  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  more  rapid  turn-over  of  employment  in  occu- 
pations in  which  most  Negro  workers  are  placed. 
Nearly  58  percent  of  the  placements  of  nonwhite 
workers  in  1941  were  in  service  occupations  and 
more  than  31  percent  in  unskilled  jobs;  hence  only 
11  percent  were  in  all  other  occupations  com- 
bined. In  contrast,  only  about  53  percent  of  the 
placements  of  white  workers  were  in  service  and 
unskilled  jobs.  Only  1.5  percent  of  the  jobs 
filled  by  nonwhite  workers,  as  compared  with 
nearly  12  percent  of  the  jobs  filled  by  white 
workers,  were  in  skilled  occupations. 

When  placements  are  distributed  by  sex,  these 
disparities  are  even  sharper.  For  example,  only 
47  percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  which  white  women 
were  placed  were  in  service  occupations,  whereas 
the  proportion  for  nonwhite  women  was  90  per- 
cent; nearly  17  percent  of  the  jobs  fiUed  by  white 
men  were  in  skilled  trades  as  compared  with  2.2 
percent  for  nonwhite  men;  and  only  38  percent  of 
the  placements  of  white  men  were  in  unskilled 
jobs  as  against  54  percent  of  the  placements  of 
nonwhite  men. 

In  general,  nonwhites  accounted  for  relatively 
high  proportions  of  the  placements  in  the  occupa- 
tions characterized  by  low  wage  levels.  Nonwhite 
men  accounted  for  21  percent  of  all  placements  in 
unskilled  jobs  and  for  13  percent  of  those  in  agri- 
cultural, fishery,  and  forestry  occupations.  More 
than  27  percent  of  aU  service  jobs  were  filled  by 
nonwhite  women.  On  the  other  hand,  placements 
of  nonwhite  men  accounted  for  only  4.5  percent  of 
the  semiskilled  jobs  filled,  2.7  percent  of  the  skilled 
jobs,  1.1  percent  of  those  in  the  professional  and 
managerial  positions,  and  0.7  percent  of  those  in 
the  clerical  and  sales  group.  In  the  categories 
other  than  service,  agricultiu-e,  fishery,  and 
forestry,  semiskilled,  and  imskilled  occupations 


'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  13.— Employment  service:  Complete  placements,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1941 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

White 

Other 

races 

Total 

White 

Other 
races 

Total 

White 

Age  group 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1940 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1940 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1940 

Other 
races 

Total 

6,428,846 

4-43.5 

4,  308,  704 

1, 120, 142 

3,460,616 

4-62.1 

2,849,045 

611,570 

1. 968, 231 

4-30.6 

1,459,669 

608, 672 

Under  21 

1, 120, 240 

3,339,835 
901,  790 
791, 194 
629, 885 
637, 106 
479, 860 

963,  640 
662,  292 
263,  767 
37,481 

6,231 

-t-64.9 

-f-36.0 
4-35.6 
4-30.7 
4-36.6 
4-42.4 
4-38.4 

4-48.9 
4-46.5 
4-55.5 
4-46.8 

965, 088 

2,  546,  216 
712,373 
696,  697 
470,  654 
402,  184 
363,  408 

793,  760 
635, 627 
226,  491 
31,642 

4,640 

165, 152 

794,  619 
189,417 
194,  497 
159,  331 
134,  922 
116,452 

169,  780 

126,  665 

37,  276 

6,839 

591 

672,465 

2, 126,  293 
663,051 
515,  999 
409,  521 
337.  319 
300,403 

657,476 
437,012 
190,  143 
30,  321 

4,381 

4-97.0 

4-41.2 
4-43.5 
4-36.2 
4-40.8 
4-46.9 
4-42.3 

4-53.7 
4-51.3 
4-60,2 
4-49.6 

579, 864 

1,  702, 065 
453,411 
408,  673 
325,  639 
269,  639 
244,903 

663,  237 
369,  636 
167, 921 
25,680 

3,889 

92,611 

424,  228 
109,  640 
107,  426 
83,882 
67,  780 
55,500 

84,239 
67,  376 
22,222 
4,641 

492 

447,  775 

1,213,642 
338, 739 
275,  195 
220,  364 
199,  787 
179,  467 

306, 064 

225,280 

73, 624 

7,160 

850 

4-32.5 

4-27.7 
4-24.2 
4-^3.0 
4-29.3 
4-3.').  3 
4-32.3 

4-39.6 
4-38.0 
4-44.5 
4-36.4 

386.234 

843, 151 
258.  962 
188,  124 
144,915 
132,  645 
118,805 

230,  623 

165,  991 

68,670 

6,962 

751 

21-44 

62,541 

21-24  .. 

25-29 

30-34    . 

35-39 

40-44 

75,641 

59,289 

l.^  054 

1,198 

99 

45-64  

65-64.. 

Unspecified 

the  proportion  of  placements  accounted  for  by        is  even  more  evident  when  placements  are  distrib- 

nonwhite  women  was  less  than  1  percent.  uted  by  race.     Only  15  percent  of  all  nonwhite 

Employer  preference  for  young  workers  in  1941        men  placed  in  jobs  were  45  years  of  ago  and  over 


Table  lis.'^Employinent  service:  Complete  placements^ 

by  m.ajor  occiipat 

ional  group,  sex,  and  race,  1941 

Major  occupational  group 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

White 

other  races 

Total 

White 

Other  races 

Total 

White 

Other  races 

Number 

Total    . 

6, 428, 846 

4,308,704 

1, 120, 142 

3, 460, 615 

2,849,045 

611,  670 

1,968,231 

1,  469,  659 

508,672 

43,767 

521,025 

620,  639 

1,596,020 

613,  462 

1,685,767 

348,201 

965 

42,997 

604,  059 

677,  971 

1,244,077 

607, 072 

1,039,574 

292,005 

949 

770 

16, 966 

42,668 

350, 943 

6,390 

646, 193 

56, 196 

16 

33, 626 
491, 179 
436. 628 
1,  423,  365 
226,  289 
635,  942 
312,776 
810 

33,125 
477,  300 
408,  660 
1,090.854 
222,  162 
348,  703 
267,644 
797 

601 

13,879 

28,068 

332,511 

4,127 

187,  239 

46,232 

13 

10, 141 

29,846 

184,011 

171,655 

387,  173 

1,  149,  825 

35,425 

166 

9,872 
26,  759 
169,411 
153,  223 
384,  910 
690.  871 
24,461 
152 

269 

Skilled 

3,087 

Semiskilled 

14.600 

Unskilled 

18,  432 

2.263 

Service _.. 

458,954 

10,964 

Unspecified ._    

3 

Perc 

entage  distribution  by  occupational  gi 

roup 

Total -. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.8 
9.6 
11.4 
29.4 
11.3 
31.1 
6.4 
(') 

1.0 
11.7 
13.4 
28.9 
14.1 
24.1 
6.8 
W 

.1 

1.5 

3.8 

31.3 

.6 

67.7 

6.0 

(') 

1.0 
14.2 
12.6 
41.2 

6.6 
15.5 

9.0 
(') 

1.2 
16.8 
14.3 
38.3 

7.8 
12.2 

9.4 
(') 

.1 

2.2 

4.6 

54.4 

.7 

30.6 

7.4 

(') 

.6 
1.5 
9.4 
8.7 
19.7 
68.4 
1.8 
(') 

.7 
1.8 
11.6 
10.5 
26.4 
47.3 
1.7 

.1 

Skilled 

.« 

Semiskilled _ 

2.9 

Unskilled 

3.6 

.4 

Service                                                     

90.2 

Agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry 

Z2 

Unspecified          -    -      

(•) 

Percentage  distribution  by  sex  and  race 

Total — 

100.0 

79.4 

20.6 

63.7 

62.5 

11.2 

36.3 

26.9 

9.4 

Professional  and  managerial                 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.3 
96.7 
93.1 
78.0 
98.9 
61.7 
83.8 
98.4 

1.7 

3.3 

6.9 

22.0 

1.1 

38.3 

16.2 

1.6 

76.8 
94.3 
70.3 
89.2 
30.9 
31.8 
89.8 
83.9 

75.7 
91.6 
66.8 
68.4 
36.2 
20.7 
76.8 
82.6 

1.1 

2.7 

4.6 

20.8 

.7 

11.1 

13.0 

1.3 

23.2 
5.7 
29.7 
10.8 
63.1 
68.2 
10.2 
16.1 

22.6 
5.1 

27.3 
9.6 

62.7 

41.0 
7.0 

15.8 

.6 

Skilled 

.6 

Semiskilled                                         

2.4 

Unskilled                                                 

1.2 

.4 

Service*                                                

27.2 

3.3 

Unspecified                                    

.3 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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as  compared  with  20  percent  for  white ;  more  than 
69  percent  of  the  nonwhite  men  placed  were 
between  21  and  44  years  of  age  as  compared  with 
60  percent  of  the  white  men.  For  women  placed 
the  contrast  is  sharper.  Although  the  proportion 
of  all  nonwhite  women  in  the  labor  force  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  44  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  white  women ,  73 
percent  of  all  nonwhite  women  placed  in  jobs  were 
in  this  age  category  as  compared  with  58  percent 
for  white  women.     On  the  other  hand,  for  both 


men  and  women,  the  proportion  of  all  placements 
accounted  for  by  persons  under  21- years  of  age  was 
higher  for  white  than  for  nonwhite  workers. 

In  6  southern  States — Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia — • 
and  in  Delaware,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and 
Hawaii,  more  than  half  the  complete  placements 
made  in  1941  were  of  nonwhite  workers;  the  pro- 
portion was  20  percent  or  more  in  19  States.  In 
20  States,  the  number  of  placements  of  nonwhite 
men  was  more  than  double  that  for  1940 ;  in  all  but 


Table  15. — Employment  service:  Complete  placements,  by  State,  race,  and  sex,  1941 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware.- 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina., 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania.  _ . 
Khode  Island 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

We^t  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 


Total 


65, 157 
:0,  954 

29,  551 
82, 587 

436,  328 

48,  726 
102,  334 

18. 191 
64, 070 
74, 016 

U4,  691 
12,070 
37,228 
249,  698 
160,716 
99, 173 
88,  605 
47,  407 
73,  706 
46, 658 

72, 101 
104, 986 
167,  520 
92,  676 
67,413 
181,948 
27,  210 
41,  785 
21,482 
26, 168 

188,909 

28,167 

669, 128 

180,015 

49,  685 
289,  479 

66, 063 
117.657 
237,  365 

24,182 

84, 067 

21,317 

102,  119 

401,761 

30,  868 
13,991 

123,028 
87,908 
46, 968 

114,106 
18,162 


Men       Women 


2, 849, 045 


22, 000 
9,407 
13,390 
40,786 
273,  338 
29,  968 
62,050 
4,005 
11,  224 
29, 371 

26, 970 
1,701 
28, 468 
139,  701 
82,268 
69,563 
63,118 
25,388 
20, 093 
33,  372 

29,261 
69,400 

106, 056 
69, 324 
28,616 

118,947 
21, 669 
31,  760 
16,  437 
19,  300 

72,668 
21,189 

256, 909 
68,  421 
38, 091 

146,  766 
26,  115 
94, 486 

123,  360 
12,471 

24,  266 
15,  283 
39,  336 
186,  896 
22,217 
8,822 
49,  676 
61,  309 
21,991 
67,  894 
15, 169 


10,  465 
1,062 
5,987 

16, 709 
143,  701 

16, 023 

32,  335 
2,864 
9,927 

11,101 

11,  804 
457 

8,729 
83,  443 
53,686 
28,138 
19,219 

12,  624 
8,633 

13, 134 

12,033 
43. 656 
47,  621 
33, 031 
6,981 
46, 196 
6,092 
8,730 
4,667 
6,723 

60,  565 
6,611 
206,  728 
14,514 
11,467 
91,026 
20, 065 
22,  824 
83,154 
11,259 

5,927 

5,  669 

17,206 

89,  717 

8,678 

6,114 

9,713 

25,988 

13,730 

46,009 

2,464 


other  races 


Men        Women 


611,670 


21, 163 
336 
5,206 
16,  634 
10,991 
1,826 
3,464 
3,408 
17,161 
23,407 

56,  863 
8,771 
28 
9,823 
6,116 
1,216 
4,869 
5,349 

20,287 
124 

19, 871 

851 

6,840 

186 

23,136 

10,  572 

401 

1,186 

362 

112 

13, 126 

1,093 

16,  348 

70, 836 

119 

19,885 

3,736 

260 

9,681 

208 

43, 087 

314 

24, 430 

87, 751 

43 

30 

36,714 

372 

3,418 

334 

479 


608,  672 


11,  549 

150 

4,968 

8,659 


4,496 
7,914 
25,  758 
10, 136 

18,964 

1,141 

13 

16,  631 

8,647 

266 

1,409 

4,146 

24,  693 

28 

10, 936 

1,078 

8,103 

134 

8,680 

7,233 

158 

119 

126 

23 

42, 660 

364 

79,  143 

26,244 

8 

31,802 

6,148 

87 

21,  270 

244 

10, 787 

61 

21,147 

38,  397 

20 

25 

26, 925 

239 

6,829 

869 

50 


Percentage  change  from  1940 


Total 


+43.5 


+30.1 
+64.7 
-4.6 
+16.  7 
+66.0 
-21.1 
+61.  2 
+28.6 
+33.2 
+10.3 

+19.1 
+10.7 
+20.8 
+60.0 
+53.2 
+26.5 
+70.8 
+39.8 
+21,1 
+102,  7 

+47.3 
+98.7 
+25.6 
+28.9 
+31.2 
+87.8 
+26.9 
+23.2 
+65.5 
+12.3 

+66.9 
+40.4 
+64.5 
+84.8 
+19.9 
+57.7 
-2.1 
+85.7 
+63.1 
+119.2 

+  116.4 
+19.6 
+54.9 

+8.3 
+66.8 
+15.5 
+73.5 

-1.4 
+36.3 
+39.5 
+36.4 


White 


Men     Women 


+54.5 


+42.6 

+73.3 
-9.7 
+7.0 

+86.4 
-6.3 

+50.6 
+7.3 
+7.5 
-3.2 

+3.2 
-10.6 
+26.2 
+78.8 
+76.8 
+37.7 
+88.6 
+64.2 
+11.5 
+142.  2 

+28.8 

+111.3 

+30.6 

+36.6 

+70.7 

+  135.8 

+26.5 

+27.3 

+74.3 

+9.7 

+64.6 
+52.3 
+74.8 
+99.2 
+23.3 
+69.1 
-1.2 

+104.0 
+58.2 

+139.9 

+109.2 
+27.3 
+76.7 
+20.2 
+97.6 
+20.1 

+130.  2 
-1.7 
+47.1 
+51.8 
+38.4 


+23.6 


+22.6 
+44.1 

-6.9 

+14.4 

+41.9 

-.1 

+40.4 

+6.0 
+26.2 
+17.2 

-9.7 

-4.6 

+6.6 

+14.7 

+22.4 

+3.4 

+27.3 

+24.2 

+64.6 

+43.1 

+39.9 
+81.4 

+4.5 
+16.6 
+15.7 
+28.9 
+26.2 

+2.7 
+35.1 
+20.3 

+23.6 
+3.2 
+36.2 
+19.4 
+9.7 
+24.9 
+12.5 
+36.6 
+27.6 
+96.8 

+80.6 
-1.1 

+29.6 
-1.0 

+18.0 
+8.0 

+20.7 
+.6 

+12.8 

+23.3 

+21.6 


other  races 


Men     Women 


+42.0 


+19.5 
-19.1 

-8.5 
+41.0 

+6.0 
-84.6 
+94.6 
+69.  7 
+47.0 

+8.1 

+39.4 

+19.9 
(>) 
+126.9 
+109.  2 
+247.  4 
+111.6 

+26.0 
-1.3 

+77.1 

+88.2 
+345.  5 
+141.2 

+78.8 
+3.1 

+79.9 
+  125.3 
+236. 9 
+217. 1 

+13.1 

+157. 1 
+140.  2 
+107.  5 
+131.2 

+48.8 
+148.  6 

-62.6 
+106.  3 
+224.4 
+316.0 

+136.9 

+248.  9 

+56.4 

-2.0 

(') 

(0 

+77.0 

-47.1 

+71.1 

+122.7 

+63.6 


+66.9 


+37.0 
+111.3 
+22.2 
+23.8 
+34.4 
-52.3 
+168.  2 
+42.0 
+42.2 
+79.7 

+16.8 
-5.5 

(') 
+48.7 
+70.2 
-18.7 
+37.6 
+32.9 
+48.0 

(0 

+54.9 
+121.4 

+89.0 
+109.4 

+41.4 

+31.6 
(') 

+12.3 

+137.7 

(') 

+92.4 

+8.0 

+137.7 

+29.5 

(0 

+101.0 

+20.6 

+1.2 

+140.  7 

+293.5 

+81.0 

(■) 
+44.3 
+5.8 

(') 

(') 
+31.1 
+37.4 
+40.6 
+123.4 

(') 


Ratio  (percent)  of— 


White 
women  to 
total  white 


39.1 


35.6 
12.0 
30.0 
27.7 
40.8 
33.4 
35.8 
42.0 
43.0 
23.8 

33.3 
20.1 
26.6 
48.2 
48.5 
35.0 
31.1 
38.0 
23.7 
40.0 

27.5 
46.1 
35.9 
39.6 
26.5 
41.0 
19.1 
25.4 
26.4 
24.1 

62.6 
27.7 
50.8 
26.1 
25.3 
46.6 
40.3 
26.7 
46.6 
62.4 

22.1 
32.3 
37.2 
36.9 
39.2 
39.2 
27.2 
29.3 
44.9 
44.9 
16.6 


33.9 


32.2 
10.1 
30.9 
29.1 
34.6 
34.8 
34.3 
41.7 
46.9 
27.4 

30.4 
21.2 
23.6 
37.4 
39.6 
28.8 
23.3 
33.0 
30.1 
28.2 

29.1 
42.4 
30.9 
36.8 
19.6 
27.5 
19.1 
21.6 
21.7 
25.8 

46.5 
20.6 
44.6 
17.6 
23.1 
38.3 
43.4 
19.5 
40.3 
47.4 

19.6 
27.0 
30.4 
32.6 
27.9 
36.7 
16.4 
29.8 
38.4 
39.9 
13.9 


other  races 
of  women  to 

total 
other  races 


1940     1941 


43.1 


32.3 
14.6 
41.7 
37.1 
37.3 
13.9 
48.6 
72.3 
60.8 
20.7 

28.5 
14.2 
41.6 
72.1 
63.5 
47.4 
30.9 
42.4 
44.8 
0 

40.1 
71.8 
63.9 
38.1 
21.6 
48.3 
12.7 
23.1 
32.3 
13.2 

81.3 
42.6 
80.9 
39.8 
14.0 
66.4 
39.3 
40.6 
74.9 
55.4 

24.7 
10.9 
48.4 
28.9 
15.8 
38.9 
49.8 
19.8 
70.9 
72.2 
12.0 


45.4 


35.3 
30.9 
48.8 
34.1 
43.0 
33.2 
56.6 
69.9 
60.0 
30.2 

26.0 
11.5 
31.7 
62.9 
68.6 
17.4 
22.6 
43.7 
64.9 
18.4 

35.6 
65.9 
68.1 
41.9 
27.3 
40.6 
28.3 
9.1 
26.4 
17.0 

76.5 
25.0 
82.9 
27.0 
6.3 
61.5 
62.2 
25.1 
68.9 
54.0 

20.0 
16.3 
46.4 
30.4 
31.7 
46.6 
42.3 
39.1 
66.6 
72.2 
9.6 


other 

races  to 

total 


20.0 


52.2 

7.3 

31.6 

26.1 

6.3 

22.2 

6.1 

64.5 

61.9 

40.7 

69.3 

78.2 

.3 

9.3 

8.1 

.8 

6.4 

21.7 

61.2 

.3 

36.0 
1.3 
5.0 
.2 
66.6 
11.7 
1.0 
1.4 
1.3 
.5 

22.7 

3.9 

12.1 

62.3 

.2 

13.0 

22.7 

.3 

7.6 

1.0 

61.9 
.6 

46.9 

33.9 
.5 
.3 

58.2 
1.0 

20.2 

.7 

2.5 


20.6 


60.2 
4.4 
34.4 
30.4 
4.4 
6.6 
7.8 
62.2 
67.0 
46.3 

66.2 

82.1 

.6 

10.8 

9.6 

1.1 

7.1 

20.0 

61.0 

.3 

42.7 
1.8 
8.3 
.3 

47.2 
9.8 
2.1 
3.1 
2.2 
.6 

29.5 

5.2 

17.1 

53.9 

.3 

17.9 

17.6 

.3 

13.0 

1.9 

64.1 
1.8 

44.6 

31.4 
.2 
.4 

51.7 

213 
1.1 
2.9 


'  Not  computed  because  less  than  50  such  placements  were  made  in  either  period. 
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Table  16.— Employment  service:  Selected  ratios  for 
registrants  in  active  file  available  for  work,  April  1941, 
and  for  complete  placements,  1941,  by  major  occu- 
pational group 


Major  occupational  group 


Total- 


Professional  and  managerial - . 

Skilled.. 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled... 

Clerical  and  sales 

Service 

Agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry. 
Unassigned ' 


Total. 


Professional  and  managerial. 

Skilled. - - 

Semiskilled. 

Unskilled 

Clerical  and  sales 

Service 

Agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry. 
Unspecifledl 


Ratio  (percent) 


Other 

races  to 

total 


White 

men  to 

total 

men 


White 
women 
to  total 
women 


Registrants  in  active  file 


12.3 

87.6 

5.4 

96.8 

4.2 

96.0 

8.7 

90.9 

20.0 

78.6 

2,1 

97.6 

29  2 

70.0 

14.0 

86.2 

9.4 

90.4 

87.1 


91.2 
93.3 
92.7 
89.3 
98.2 
71.4 
82.4 
90.9 


Complete  placements 


20.6 


1.8 

3.3 

6.9 

22.0 

1.0 

38.3 

16.1 

1.7 


82.3 


98.5 
97.2 
93.6 
76.6 
98.2 
65.1 
85.5 
98.4 


74.2 


97.3 
89.7 
92.1 
89.3 
99.4 
60.1 
69.1 
98.1 


I  Includes    recent  students,    persons    without    work    experience,    and 
unspecified. 


7  of  these  States,  however,  total  nonwhite  place- 
ments constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  all  com- 
plete placements.  In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota,  nonwhite  men 
filled  between  3  and  4  times  as  many  job  openings 
in  1941  as  in  1940. 

Table  17. — Employment  service:  Referrals  to  pre- 
employment  and  refresher  courses  and  placements 
of  trainees,  by  specified  characteristic,  1941 


Referrals 
to  courses 

Placements 

Characteristic 

Total 

In  jobs 
utilizing 
training 

In  jobs 
not  uti- 
lizing 
training 

Total 

342,343 

91,304 

79,483 

11,821 

Age  group: 

Under  21                    

100, 549 
78, 946 

141, 170 

21,043 

635 

28,662 

23,453 

34,658 

4,619 

12 

25,135 

21,078 

29,544 

3,720 

6 

3,627 

21-24.    

2,376 

26-44                     

5.014 

899 

Unspecified... 

6 

Race: 

White 

332, 863 

9,480 

0 

90,  313 

986 

5 

78,916 

667 

0 

11,397 

419 

Unspecified 

6 

Type  of  course  taken: 

Aviation  services    

74,  800 
8,618 
104,785 
29,483 
54,180 
70,477 

36,622 
1,038 

29, 340 
5,056 
7,195 

12,153 

34,292 
665 

25,300 
4,199 
5,625 
9,502 

2,230 

Drafting  and  blueprinting-  - 

473 
4,040 

Sheet-metal  work 

867 

Weldmg 

1,570 

All  other 

2,651 

i 


Employment  and  Wages  of  Workers   Covered 
by  State  Unemployment  Compensation 

Laws,  1940 


Under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  program,  the 
year  1940  was  characterized  by  sharp  employment 
increases  in  industries  producing  durable  goods 
and  by  continued  expansion  in  construction. 
Industries  covered  by  State  unemplojnnent  com- 
pensation laws  participated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  all  nonagricultural  industry  in  the  general 
economic  improvement.  By  December  1940, 
covered  employment  totaled  24.4  million,  2.4  mil- 
lion more  than  in  December  1939  and  4.3  million 
more  than  in  December  1938  (table  1).  In  manu- 
facturing, the  increase  from  December  1939  to 
December  1940  in  the  number  of  covered  workers 
employed  in  dm^able-goods  production  was  more 
than  three  times  as  gi-eat  as  the  increase  in  the 
number  producing  nondurable  goods. 

Average  monthly  covered  employment  increased 
8  percent  over  1939,  to  23.1  million  (table  18),  as 
against  a  gain  of  4  percent  in  total  nonagricul- 
tural employment.*     Similarly,  total  wages  earned 

'  As  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Some  of  the  difference  between  the  two  series  in  degree  of  increase  may  be 
due  to  a  downward  bias,  of  unknown  proportions,  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimate  of  total  nonagricultural  employment  resulting  from  the 
use  of  Identical-flrm  sampling.  This  method  tends  to  exclude  employment 
in  new  firms  and  so  to  understate  the  increase  in  employment. 

Table  18.  —  Unemployment  compensation:  Average 
monthly  employment  of  uiorkers  covered  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  laivs  and  distribution 
of  net  increase,  by  industry  division,  1939  and  1940 

(Amounts  in  thousands] 


Average 

monthly 

employment 

Per- 
centage 

in- 
crease 

Net  increase  ' 

Industry  division 

1939 

1940 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

Total,  all  industries 

21,378 

23, 087 

8 

1,730 

100 

Mining 

813 

960 

9,732 

i.r.n 

5,374 

1.049 
1,723 

902 

1.057 

10, 716 

1,674 
5,708 

1,121 
1,814 

11 
10 
10 

4 
6 

7 
5 

89 

97 

934 

63 
334 

72 
91 

5 

6 

67 

Transportation,  communication, 

and  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,   insurance,   and   real 
estate.. 

4 

19 

4 

'  Excludes  miscellaneous  industry  division,  in  which  employment  declined 
because  of  chances  in  Industrial  classification. 
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in  covered  employment  rose  12  percent,  to  $32.4 
billion,  as  against  a  rise  of  less  than  11  percent  in 
all  nonagricultural  salaries  and  wages.^  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  salaries  and  wages  in  1940 
were  for  covered  employment,  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  than  in  1939.  The  increase  was  due 
partly  to  extension  of  coverage  and  partly  to  the 
greater  increases  in  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of 
work  in  covered  than  in  noncovered  employment. 
In  manufacturing,  construction,  and  mining, 
average  monthly  covered  employment  advanced 
about  10  percent  over  1939.  In  the  other  industry 
divisions  the  gains  ranged  from  4  to  7  percent. 
For  manufacturing,  the  increase  was  virtually  the 
same  as  between  1938  and  1939.  The  increase  in 
construction,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
25-percent  jump  in  1939  from  the  extremely  low 
level  of  1938.  For  every  seven  covered  workers 
added  in  1940  in  the  basic  industries — manufac- 

'  As  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Chart  6. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
increase  from  1939  to  1940  in  average  monthly  em- 
ployment and  in  wages  in  covered  employment,  by 
industry  division  ' 

PERCENTAGE    INCREASE     1939  TO   1940 
0  5  10  15  20 


ALL  INDUSTRIES 

MANUFACTURING 
CONSTRUCTION 

MINING 

WHOLESALE     AND 
RETAIL    TRADE 

1 

'!ms^mmm^ 

1 

«»4«««««X888»«8i«X< 

1 

^ffiXX»«XXXXX8X88X»«» 

1 

^mniummmsss^ssm^^^ 

1 

^^^^^^ 

1 

SERVICE 

^mmmm 

1 

TRANSPORTATION. 
ETC. 

RNANCE,  INSURANCE 
AND  REAL  ESTATE 

^^i^ 

■ 

^^Hfess 

1 

■■  WAGES        E^S   AVERAGE  MONTHUC  EMPLOYMENT 
>  See  tables  24  and  25, 
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turing,    construction,    and    mining-three    were  The  moderate  upward  trend  in  covorod  employ- 

added  m  aU  other  covered  mdustries  combined.  ment  which  began  in  the  latter  half  of  1938  con- 

Table   19.-Vnemployment    compensation:    Workers    with  tcage  credits,   1939  and  1940,  and  average   monthly 
employment  and  total  wages  in  covered  employment,^  by  State,  1938-40 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 8  or  more- 
Alaska _do 


Statutory 
size-of-firm 
inclusion  > 
(number  of 

workers) 


Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana,. 
Maine 


3  or  more... 
1  or  more... 

4  or  more... 
8  or  more... 

5  or  more... 
1  or  more... 

do 

8  or  more... 


....do 

1  or  more.. 


Workers  with  wage  credits  > 


1939 


<  32, 006, 200 


.do.'.. 


Maryland... 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


6  or  more ». 

8  or  more... 

do 

do 

4  or  more  ">. 
do.n 

8  or  more... 

4  or  more 

do."..... 

8  or  more 

1  or  more  is., 

8  or  more 

do 

1  or  more  '*.. 
8  or  more 

1  or  more  '*_. 
4  or  more 

8  or  more 

2  or  more  ".. 

4  or  more 

8  or  more 

do 

3  or  more 

8  or  more 

4  or  more  ".. 

1  or  more 

4  or  more 

8  or  more 

do 

do 

do- 

1  or  more '».. 

8  or  more 

—..do 

...do 

....do. 

6  or  more  'o.. 
1  or  more  "._ 


377, 300 
23,700 
109,  700 
237, 600 
2,  080,  000 
219,  SCO 
667, 100 
114,  800 
255, 800 
412, 600 

523,  500 
145, 800 
119,  200 
2, 398,  000 
787, 900 
356, 400 
238,000 
399,  300 
434,  600 
214,  200 

533, 900 
1, 419, 600 
1, 472, 000 
541,000 
225,  700 
745, 000 
115,600 
172, 900 
46,  700 
150,000 

1,  273, 000 

85,900 

4, 450,  000 

644,  700 

50,  500 

1, 964, 100 

281, 000 

275,  500 
3, 053, 600 

294,  000 

322, 000 

56, 900 

452, 100 

1,000,600 

124,  800 

78, 100 

540,200 

407, 900 

411,500 

644, 100 

58,000 


1940 


Average  monthly  employment 


« 34, 351, 800 


448, 600 
23,700 
112,700 
271,  800 
2,191,000 
224,900 
755,  400 
127, 400 
292, 100 
508,300 

570,  500 
'  135,  000 
121,800 
2,  479,  500 
901, 100 
394,800 
254,  000 
427,  700 
647,  200 
221,  200 

570,  000 
1,  446,  COO 
1,  556,  000 
528,  100 
245,  300 
804, 100 
131,900 
177,  000 
48,  400 
159,  000 

1,402,100 

95,  800 

4,  700, 000 

714, 100 

60,700 

2, 118, 100 

308, 000 

313,  200 
3, 186,  600 

288,000 

346,  500 

58,  300 

489,  400 

1, 185,  300 

130, 300 

79,  600 

697,  000 

452.  600 

418,  800 

682, 800 

61,300 


1939 


'  19, 929, 364 


247, 887 

10,  366 

53,  414 

123,543 

1,  216,  773 

122,  242 

404,  323 

53,840 

163,  224 

214,  766 

306,164 

79,953 

54,  372 

1,  490,  807 

497, 130 

215,671 

143, 488 

239,  739 

230,  716 

127,  610 

326,  938 
906, 084 
871,  067 
364,  693 
98,683 
501,  398 
62,  709 
98, 984 
19,  242 
96,086 

814, 098 
<  37,  019 

"  2,  967,  819 

420, 398 

26,  741 

1,  aiS,  620 

178,976 

133,  949 

«  2, 146,  752 
173,  940 

184,  206 

31,220 

275,  862 

622,  706 

67, 430 

42, 487 

•  282, 489 

246, 809 

268,668 

409,  384 

33,089 


1940 


Total  wages  (in  thousands) 


21,  377,  528 


260,  567 

10,188 

57,822 

139,  294 

1,  264,  431 

129,  666 

439,  796 

60,  080 

162,  021 

234,270 

331,324 

73, 176 

59, 935 

1, 604,  221 

547,  897 

228,  651 

143,  136 

246,  735 

269,  858 

136, 908 

349,  312 

1,  007,  562 

1,  007, 628 

391, 868 

106,  763 

527,  478 

68,  300 

101, 922 

22,205 

101,  248 

886, 043 

42,422 

3,  148,  613 

444,  200 

26, 174 

1, 396,  951 

181, 623 

154,  063 
2, 192,  067 

193,  455 

204, 187 

32,  768 

292, 123 

662,  704 

72,  701 

46,  268 

324, 529 

264,331 

267, 802 

437, 334 

34,009 


23,  086,  662 


12,  776 
60,  308 
146,  179 
1,  380,  688 
133, 464 
494,  890 
67,  686 
176,  810 
262, 173 

360. 637 
'  67,  059 
63,413 
1,  799,  494 
609,  636 
236,  076 
149,000 
265,  874 
289,  450 
143,521 

395,  347 

1,113,842 

1,123,919 

373,  283 

116,820 

564,111 

73,843 

104,  064 

24,430 

104,  443 

973,966 

48, 840 

3,313,071 

467,  197 

27,  381 

1,  507,  496 

184,634 

192.  128 
2,369,116 

204,  624 

220, 672 

34,  589 

317,  678 

672,  466 

80,  348 

48,  432 

357,  778 

294,323 

293,323 

461,510 

34.996 


1939 


I  $26,  200, 026 


209,  784 

18,  066 

68,880 

102,  273 

1,  902,  198 

15.3,388 

549,  369 

76,  912 

200,  931 

203,  007 

265, 963 

69,  436 

61, 472 

2,216,673 

639. 348 

252,  244 

168,  241 

252,  422 

262,  373 

132,  720 

380,  680 

1,  207,  662 

1,316,243 

456,  792 

76,  661 
636,  789 

81,014 
116,970 

27,  331 
100,118 

1, 135,  831 

43,  012 

«  4,  573,  450 

346, 070 

28,824 

1,  731,  526 
233,  734 
202.  312 

2,  605,  748 
205,557 

143,081 

35,520 

269, 894 

756, 669 

82,  148 

47,234 

296.447 

336, 937 

308,460 

574,  W3 

40, 671 


1940 


•  $29,  069, 447 


239,  012 

18,  663 

73,  731 

115,762 

1, 998,  470 

167,  012 

626, 9-14 

84,401 

216,864 

224, 692 

304.  030 

70,524 

67,320 

2,441,940 

763,384 

273,  455 

168,387 

272,  019 

288,563 

144,  359 

431,900 

1,  387,  978 

1,  587, 439 

496,  019 

87,  219 
686,265 

90,317 
122,  788 

31,020 
109, 148 

1,  267, 497 

47,382 

'5,001,208 

396,  624 

29,711 

2,  028,  295 
233, 977 
230,  770 

2,  869,  606 
234, 141 

162,618 

37,826 

297,  381 

781,  084 

90,411 

53.619 

345, 040 

370.  574 

348.602 

623, 135 

41,421 


$32,  441,  754 


284,866 

23,  102 

78,607 

124,406 

2,238,118 

177,512 

749,230 

104, 172 

245,  417 

263,720 

334, 670 

75,003 

73,092 

2,  774,  28S 

869,883 

291, 161 

178,916 

304,223 

319,276 

156,553 

508,  613 
1,529,649 

1,  908,  505 
501,655 
104, 193 
734,694 
101,074 
128,672 

35,297 
116,680 

1, 491, 746 

52,868 

5,  324, 391 

437, 137 

31,789 

2,  302, 139 
242,  592 
255, 677 

3,  220,  676 
254,210 

187,013 
40,646 
337,815 
832,577 
102.090 
60,601 
397,  430 
414,  352 
392,544 
685.399 
42,758 


1  Represents  average  of  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of 
each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  in  each  month  and  total  wages  in 
covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ended  in  year.  E-xcludes  data  for 
railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1, 1939,  to  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

3  Represents  number  of  workers  employer  must  have  for  specified  period  to 
be  subject  to  State  law. 

'  Estimated  number  of  different  workers  in  each  State  who  have  earned 
wages  in  covered  employment  during  some  period  of  the  year. 

*  After  reduction  of  6  percent  in  1939  and  7  percent  in  1940  to  adjust  for 
duplication  caused  by  employment  of  individual  workers  in  more  than  1 
State  during  same  year,  total  for  61  States  becomes  30,086,000  for  1939  and 
31,947,000  for  1940.  Estimates  of  duplication  based  on  Merriam,  Ida  C,  and 
Bliss,  Elizabeth  T.,  "Effects  of  Migration  on  Unemployment  Benefit 
Rights,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (September  1941),  pp.  3-11. 

'  Based  on  data  including  estimates  for  some  months. 

'  Includes,  for  New  York,  estimated  nontaxable  wages  (wages  in  excess  of 
$3,000  to  an  individual  from  1  employer) . 

'  Effective  Jan.  1,  1940,  many  food-processing  workers  were  removed  from 
coverage  by  revision  of  definition  of  agricultural  employment. 

'  And  total  wages  of  $78  or  more  in  a  quarter,  effective  Jan.  1, 1939. 

'  Coverage  changed  from  8  or  more  workers  to  6  or  more,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1940. 

"  Wages  of  at  least  $50  to  each  of  at  least  4  workers  in  each  of  3  quarters;  or 
8  or  more  workers  within  20  weeks  of  calendar  year. 


"  For  January-September  1938,  8  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks;  effective 
Oct.  1, 1938, 4  or  more  in  20  weeks  or  12  or  more  in  10  weeks. 

"  Coverage  changed  from  8  or  more  workers  to  4  or  more,  effective  Jan.  1. 
1939. 

1'  Except  employers  of  less  than  8  workers  located  outside  corporate  limits 
of  city,  village,  or  borough  of  10,000  or  more  population,  effective  Jan.  1,  1940. 

'<  Andtotalannu.il  wages  of  $600  or  more,  elfoctive  Jan.  1, 1939. 

'3  And  total  wapesof$225or  more  in  a  quarter,  effective  Jan.  1, 1939. 

1' For  January  1938-June  1939,  4  or  more  workers  in  each  of  20  different 
weeks  of  calendar  year;  effective  July  1,  1939,  2  or  more  workers  during  IS 
weeks  of  calendar  year,  or  total  wages  of  Sl.so  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

"Derived  from  monthly  employment  figures,  representing  total' of  em- 
ployees on  monthly  pay  rolls  plus  highest  number  on  semimonthly,  weekly, 
and  other  pay  rolls. 

1'  .\nd  total  wages  of  $500  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

'» For  January  1938-June  1939,  4  or  more  workers;  effective  July  I,  1939, 
total  waees  of  $140  or  more  in  a  quarter. 

"  For  1938,  8  or  more  workers  in  1938  or  7  or  more  In  1937,  or,  if  employer's 
records  do  not  permit  accurate  count  of  workers,  total  annual  waxes  of  $7,000 
or  more  in  1937.  1939  and  t  hereafter,  8  or  more  in  current  year  or  8  or  more  in 
preceding  year,  or,  if  employer's  records  do  not  permit  accurate  count  of 
workers,  total  annual  wages  of  $6,000  or  more  in  preceding  calendar  year. 

11  And  total  wages  of  $150  or  more  in  a  quarter,  effective  Jan.  1, 19^. 
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tinued  with  only  minor  interruptions  until  Novem- 
ber 1939,  when  a  3-month  decline  began.  The 
upward  movement  was  resumed  in  February  1940 
and  was  sharply  accelerated  under  the  stimulus  of 

Chart  7. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
increase  from  1939  to  1940  in  average  monthly  employ- 
ment and  in  wages  in  covered  employment,  by 
State  1 


PERCENTAGE 
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FLORIDA 
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DIST  OF  COLUMBIA 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 
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CAUFORNIA 
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WASHINGTON 

KENTUCKY 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTH  CAROUNA 
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RHODE   ISLAND 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA 

MISSOURI 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ARIZONA 

TEXAS 
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IOWA 
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COLORADO 
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OKLAHOMA 
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1  See  tables  27  and  28.    Separate  data  for  Hawaii.  Illinois*  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah  excluded  because  of  changes  In  coverage. 
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the  defense  program  in  the  late  summer  and' 
early  faU.  More  than  half  of  the  2.4  million 
increase  in  employment  from  December  1939  to 
December  1940  occurred  between  July  and 
October,  and  the  gain  was  much  larger  than  the 
usual  post-smnmer  rise. 

In  every  State  both  employment  and  wages 
were  higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of 
1940  (tables  27,  28).  Among  the  States  with  the 
largest  relative  gains  in  employment  were  the  air- 
craft and  shipbuilding  States  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  defense  centers  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, such  as  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia.  Employment  of  covered 
workers  in  the  highly  industrialized  Great  Lakes 
region  rose  sharply  in  August  and  September.- 
Increased  construction  activity  raised  the  level  of 
covered  employment  in  many  States,  especially 
in  the  Southeast  and  in  Alaska. 

Workers  With  Wage  Credits 

The  number  of  different  workers  for  whom  em- 
ployers have  submitted  wage  reports  for  any  year 
under  the  imemployment  compensation  system 
represents  the  maximum  number  of  workers  who, 
should  they  become  unemployed,  might  possibly 
qualify  for  benefits  during  the  following  year  or  so. 
In  1940,  approximately  31.9  million'  different 
workers  had  earnings  in  covered  employment  and 
so  gained  some  wage  credits  toward  imemploy- 
ment benefits.  This  total,  based  on  estimates 
supplied  by  the  State  agencies,  was  38  percent 
larger  than  the  average  number  of  covered  workers 
employed  as  of  the  last  pay  period  in  each  month, 
an  indication  of  the  extent  of  labor  tiu-n-over  in 
covered  employment. 

The  nmnber  of  workers  with  wage  credits  in 
1940  represented  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  the 
1939  total  of  30.1  miUion.  Large  relative  gains 
occurred  in  States  such  as  Alabama,  the  District 
of  Colmnbia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia, 
which  had  large  increases  in  employment  in  con- 
struction. Since  emplo5Tnent  in  this  industry  is 
highly  seasonal,  a  comparison  of  average  monthly 
.employment  in  1939  and  1940  does  not  reflect 
this  increase  to  the  same  extent  as  does  a  com- 
parison of  the  niunber  of  individual  workers  who 
acquired  wage  credits  in  each  of  these  years. 

Mainly  because  of  size-of-firm  exclusions  under 

'  Adjusted  for  duplication  caused  by  employment  of  workers  In  more  than 
one  State  during  the  year. 
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State  laws,  the  number  of  workers  who  obtained 
credits  under  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  in  1940  was  3.3  million,  or  9.4  percent, 
less  than  the  35.2  million  who  obtained  wage 
credits  toward  benefits  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Coverage 

Census  data  on  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  diu-ing  the  last  week  in  March  1940  afford  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  extent  of  coverage  of 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  systems. 
The  53  milhon  persons  reported  by  the  census  in 
the  labor  force  ^  during  the  last  week  in  March 
1940  indicate  roughly  the  potential  maximum 
covered  employment  which  might  be  expected 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  with  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  all  segments  of  the  labor  force. 
Approximately  42  percent  of  this  total,  or  22.2 
million  persons,  were  employed  at  the  end  of 
March  by  employers  subject  to  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  (table  20).  An 
additional  1.1  million  were  employed  by  employers 
subject  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  bringing  the  total  employment  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  to  44  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  reported  in  March  1940. 

A  large  portion  of  the  group  excluded  from  cover- 
age consisted  of  employees  of  small  firms  and 
workers  in  agricultiu"e,  government,  and  domestic 
service.  Another  segment  was  made  up  of  those 
persons  who  operated  their  own  enterprises,  who 
assisted  without  pay  on  farms  and  in  stores,  or 
who  worked  in  enterprises  operated  by  members 
of  their  famihes. 

Of  the  45.4  million  persons  in  the  employed 
labor  force,"  49  percent  were  in  covered  employ- 
ment dming  the  last  pay  period  of  March  1940. 
This  ratio  °  varied  considerably  from  State   to 

*  Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who,  during  the  last  week  in  March  1940, 
were  at  work  or  with  a  job;  at  work  on  public  emergency  projects  (WPA, 
NYA,  CCC,  etc.);  or  seeking  work. 

'  Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who,  during  the  last  week  in  March  1940, 
worked  for  pay  or  profit  (except  on  public  emergency  work)  or  assisted  with- 
out pay  in  a  family  enterprise;  or  who,  during  that  week,  had  jobs  (except  on 
public  emergency  work) ,  businesses,  or  professional  enterprises  at  which  they 
did  not  work  because  of  vacation,  industrial  dispute,  bad  weather,  temporary 
illness,  or  a  lay-off  not  exceeding  4  weeks  with  instructions  to  return  by  a 
specific  data.  Data  represent  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii; hence  differ  from  those  on  page  18  which  relate  to  the  continental 
United  States  only. 

'  Since  the  census  data  are  by  State  of  residence,  whereas  the  covered  em- 
ployment data  aiB  by  State  of  employment,  the  ratios  may  not  be  comparable 
for  States  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Bhode  Island,  where  daily  commuting  across  State  lines  is  common. 
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Table  20. —Unemploytnent  compensation:  Total  and 
employed  labor  force,  and  employed  workers  covered 
by  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  by 
State,  March  1940 


Labor 
force  I  (in 
thousands) 

u 

•2 

>  o 

85 
1 

a 

w 

Percentage  distri- 
bution > 

Ratio  (per- 
cent) of  em- 
ployed • 
covered 
workers 
to— 

State 

1 

o 

a 

Labor  force 

8g 

8 
o 

s 

1 

<0 

a 

a 
1 

Total* 

63,011 

46,  376 

22,204 

100.  c 

100. 0 

100.0 

41.  t 

Alabama 

1,017 

33 

180 

679 

2,948 
422 
770 
114 
344 
787 

1.226 
189 
191 
3,361 
1,331 
968 
670 
999 
884 
330 

767 
1,844 
2,126 
1,101 

808 
1,S21 

22S 

601 
48 

207 

1,857 
178 

6,962 

1,334 
236 

2,766 
806 
463 

3,986 
322 

731 
240 

1,072 

2,456 
181 
141 

1,031 
717 
635 

1,228 
100 

894 
29 
160 
684 
2,626 
360 
680 
103 
309 
683 

1,107 
181 
169 
2,874 
1,162 
863 
684 
848 
771 
279 

691 

1,636 

1,826 

931 

727 

1,297 

186 

433 

41 

176 

1,669 
140 

4,976 

1,209 
200 

2,346 
669 
390 

3,230 
266 

661 
204 
942 

2,138 
149 
125 
933 
608 
619 

1,061 

278 

12 

61 

141 

1,304 

127 

466 

64 

173 

256 

366 

60 

66 

1,736 

676 

226 

143 

259 

279 

135 

374 

1,071 

1,081 

346 

113 

644 

64 

100 

22 

99 

935 

47 

3,234 

452 

26 

1,441 

181 

176 
2,301 

194 

214 

32 
307 
666 
74 
45 
336 
271 
286 
439 

l.fl 
.1 

.3 
1.3 
6.6 

.8 
1.6 

.2 

.7 
1.6 

2.3 
.4 
.4 
6.3 
2.6 
1.8 
1.3 
1.9 
1.7 
.6 

1.4 
3.6 
4.0 
2.1 
1.6 
2.9 
.4 
.9 
.1 
.4 

3.5 

.3 
11.2 
2.5 

.4 
6.2 
1.6 

.9 
7.5 

.6 

1.4 
.5 

2.0 

4.6 
.3 
.3 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

2.3 

2.0 
.1 
.3 

1.3 

6.6 
.8 

1.6 
.2 
.7 

1.6 

2.4 
.4 
.3 
6.3 
26 
1.9 
1.3 
1.9 
1.7 
.6 

1.6 
3.4 
4.0 
20 
1.6 
2.9 
.4 
1.0 
.1 
.4 

3.6 

.3 
11.0 
2.7 

.4 
6.2 
1.4 

.9 
7.1 

.6 

1.6 
.4 

ai 

4.7 
.3 
.3 

2.1 

1.3 

1.1 

Z3 

1.2 
.1 
.3 
.6 

5.9 
.6 

2.1 
.3 
.8 

1.2 

1.6 
.3 
.2 
7.8 
2.6 
1.0 
.6 
1.2 
1.3 
.6 

1.7 
4.8 
4.9 
1.6 
.5 
2.4 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 

4.2 

.2 

14.6 

2.0 
.1 

6.6 
.8 
.8 
10.4 
.9 

1.0 

1.'4 
3^0 

.3 

.2 
1.6 
1.2 
1.3 
20 

.1 

27.3 
37.9 
34.1 
20.8 
44.2 
30.2 
60.6 
65.9 
50.2 
32.6 

29.0 
32.1 
29.4 
51.7 
43.2 
23.5 
21.4 
25.9 
31.6 
40.9 

4a  8 

68.1 
50.8 
31.4 
13.9 
36.7 
28.2 
20.0 
46.8 
47.6 

60.3 
26.6 
frj.2 
33.9 
10.6 
62.1 
2Z6 
38.6 
57.7 
60.2 

29.2 
13.2 
28.6 
27.1 
41.0 
31.7 
316 
37.9 
44.8 
35.8 
30.7 

31  1 

Alaska* 

Arizona. _ 

43. » 

40  9 

California..  . 

61  9 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

68  5 

Delaware 

62  2 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida..  . 

55.9 
37  5 

Hawaii  ._ 

33  4 

Illinois 

60  4 

49.0 

24.9 

Kentucky.,.    . 

30.9 

Louisiana 

36.  J 

48.4 

Maryland 

M. ! 

Massachusetts. 

69.8 
69.3 

37.1 

Mississippi 

16.8 

41. » 

Montana...  _  _ 

34.  J 

Nebraska 

23.1 

64.1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

56.0 
59.9 

New  Mexico 

33.7 

New  York... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

66.0 
37.4 
12.3 

Ohio 

61.4 

Oklahoma     . 

27.9 

44. » 

Pennsylvania      .... 

71.2 

73.2 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

32.3 
1&4 

32.9 

Texas 

31.1 

Utah 

49.9 

36  8 

Virginia  .      .      ... 

36.0 

44.7 

West  Virginia. 

Wii'consin            _  .  . 

W.8 
41.4 

Wyoming 

87 

31 

35.9 

1  Data  from  V.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Total  labor  force  represent* 
persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  or  with  Job,  at  work  on  public  emer- 
gency projects,  or  seeking  work  during  week  of  Mar.  24-30,  1940.  Employed 
labor  force  represents  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who,  at  any  time  during 
week  of  Mar.  24-30, 1040,  worked  for  pay  or  profit  (except  on  pablic  emergency 
work)  or  assisted  without  pay  in  family  enterprise;  or  who,  durinii  that  week, 
had  Jobs  (except  on  public  emergency  work),  business,  or  professional  enter- 
prises at  which  they  did  not  work  because  of  vacation,  industrial  dispute, 
bad  weather,  temporary  illness,  or  lay-olT  not  exceeding  4  weeks  with  Instruc- 
tions to  return  by  specific  date. 

'  Represents  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  tyi)o 
(weekly,  semimonthly,  eXc.)  in  March  1940. 

»  Based  on  unrounded  data. 

*  Data  for  Alaska  represent  employment  for  September  1039. 
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State,  ranging  from  12  percent  in  North  Dakota 
to  73  percent  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  limitation  of  coverage  resulting  from  ex- 
clusion of  agricultural  employment  from  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  is  indicated  in 
table  21.  In  18  States,  half  or  more  of  the  em- 
ployed labor  force  in  the  last  week  of  March  1940 
was  engaged  in  covered  employment;  at  the  other 
extreme,  there  were  8  States  in  which  the  ratio 
was  less  than  30  percent  (chart  8).  Among  the 
10  States  with  the  highest  proportions  of  coverage, 
none  had  more  than  14  percent  of  the  employed 
labor  force  employed  in  agricultural  industries; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  each  of  the  11  States  with 
the  lowest  proportions  of  coverage  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  employment.  m 

It  is  also  significant  that,  of  the  18  States  in 
which  covered  employment  comprised  at  least 
half  the  total  employed  labor  force,  14  had  size- 
of-firm  provisions  which  affected  firms  smaller 
than  those  with  eight  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks 
who  are  subject  to  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 
In  States  with  large  rural  populations  the  size-of- 
firm  provisions  exclude  many  small  firms,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  trade  and  service.  Recent 
studies  of  comparable  data  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  which  covers  employers  of  one 
or  more,  indicate  that  employment  covered  by 

Table  21. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percent  of 
employed  labor  force  in  last  week  of  March  1940  in 
covered  employment  and  in  agricultural  industries, 
for  10  States  with  highest  and  11  States  with  lowest 
proportions  of  coverage 


statutory 
size-of-flrm 

Inclusion 
(number  of 

workers) 

Percent  of  employed  labor 
force  in — 

State 

Covered 
employment 

Agricultural 
industries ' 

Rhode  Island i- 

3 
6 

8 
8 

8 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 

73 
71 
70 
68 
69 
62 
61 
60 
60 
59 

31 
31 
31 
27 
28 
25 
24 
23 
16 
15 
!2 

2 
6 

2 

4 

4 

14 

Ohio                    

11 

Ulinoi'                     

10 

3 

12 

30 

36 

40 

33 

36 

31 

51 

37 

68 

48 

63 

the  State  unemployment  compensation  program 
would  be  mcreased  by  approximately  11  percent 
if  the  size-of-firm  limitations  in  the  present  State 
laws  were  removed.     In  such  States  as  North  and 

Chart  8. — Unemployment  compensation:  Workers  in 
employment  covered  by  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  as  percent  of  total  employed  workers, 
by  State,  March  1940  ' 


PERCENT  OF 
20 


EMPLOYED 
40 


WORKERS 
60 


80 


51   STATES 

RHODE   ISLAND 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW    YORK 

DELAWARE 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS 

NEW  JERSEY 

MICHIGAN 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

DIST  OF  COLUMBIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

NEVADA 

MARYLAND 

CALIFORNIA 

INDIANA 

UTAH 

MAINE 

OREGON 

WASHINGTON 

ALASKA 

MISSOURI 

WISCONSIN 

ARIZONA 

FLORIDA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

MINNESOTA 

COLORADO 

LOUISIANA 

VIRGINIA 

VERMONT 

WYOMING 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 

NEW   MEXICO 

HAWAII 

TENNESSEE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GEORGIA 

ALABAMA 

TEXAS 

KENTUCKY 

OKLAHOMA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

ARKANSAS 

NEBRASKA 

MISSISSIPPI 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


From  Sixteenth  Cemut  of  the  United  Statta.  190:  Population.  Series  P-8. 


'  See  table  20.  Census  data  for  employed  workers  relate  to  State  of  resi- 
dence and  unemployment  compensation  data  to  State  of  employment:  in 
some  States,  therefore,  the  percent  does  not  accurately  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  employed  workers  covered.  For  example,  many  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia  reside  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 
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^  South  Dakota,  this  change  might  increase  covered 
employment  by  as  much  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Total  wages  paid  to  covered  workers  represented 
41.1  and  42.0  percent,  respectively,  of  national 
income  in  1939  and  1940  as  estimated  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  increase  from  1939  to  1940  is  partially  due 
to  the  growth  of  small  establishments  to  a  point 
above  the  minimum  size-of-firm  limitations  of 
State  coverage  provisions. 

Industrial  and  Geographic  Trends 

Manufacturing. — Early  in  1940,  employment  in 
the  heavy  industries  began  to  reflect  demands 
arising  out  of  the  Em-opean  conflict,  but  the  in- 
creases in  the  durable-goods  industries  were  in- 
sufficient to  offset  decliaes,  for  the  most  part  larger 
than  seasonal,  in  other  manufacturing  hidustries. 
Not  until  the  initiation  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram in  June  did  any  substantial  rise  occur.  In 
June-December  1940,  the  average  increase  per 
month  in  manufactiu-ing  emplojTnent  was  162,000, 
more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  correspond- 
ing rate  in  1939  (table  23).  Nearly  a  million  more 
manufactming  workers  were  employed  at  the  end 
of  December  1940  than  at  the  end  of  June,  a  rise 
of  9.3  percent;  the  corresponding  gain  in  1939  was 
6.6  percent.  Employment  in  manufactming 
reached  11.4  million  by  December  1940,  more 
than  1.2  million,  or  12  percent,  above  the  Decem- 
ber 1939  level. 

Increases  per  month  in  employment  in  dmable- 
goods  industries  averaged  126,000  in  the  latter 
half  of  1940,  approximately  one  and  one-third 
I  times  the  corresponding  monthly  increase  in  1939. 
An  average  of  19,200  workers  was  added  per  month 
by  covered  estabhshments  engaged  in  producing 
transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles), 
mainly  aircraft  and  ships.  By  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, estabhshments  in  this  major  industry  group 
were  employing  nearly  400,000  covered  workers. 
While  the  June-December  monthly  additions  to 
employment  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products 
averaged  the  same  in  1940  as  in  1939,  average 
monthly  increases  in  employment  in  the  lumber, 
nonferrous  metals,  machinery,  and  automobile 
industries  were  approximately  one  and  one-third 
times  those  of  1939.  In  nondiu-able-goods  indus- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  employment  rose  only 
36,000  per  month  on  the  average  from  June  to 
December  1940,  somewhat  more  than  a  fourth  of 


the  average  monthly  increase  for  durable-goods 
industries.  Of  the  industries  in  the  nondurable 
category,  only  chemicals  and  petroleum,  both  re- 
lated to  defense  activities,  showed  sharp  percent- 
age gains  in  covered  employment  over  1939. 

Average  monthly  employment  in  durable-goods 
industries  constituted  a  significantly  higher  pro- 
portion of  total  manufacturing  employment  in 
1940  (49.4  percent)  than  in  1939  (46.3  percent). 
During  1940,  employment  in  the  durable-goods 
industries  rose  from  the  January  level  of  5.0 
million  workers,  or  48.5  percent  of  total  manu- 
factm-ing  employment,  to  the  December  peak  of 
5.9  million  workers,  or  51.6  percent. 

Average  montlily  employment  in  manufacturing 
was  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939  in  every  State 
except  Hawaii  (table  24).'  The  ten  major  indus- 
trial States,*  however,  accoimted  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  increase  in  1940. 

Construction.- — After  a  sharp  curtailment  in 
January,  caused  by  unusually  severe  weather, 
construction  employment  rose  in  each  month  of 
1940  to  a  peak  in  October.  Initiation  of  defense 
construction  of  shipways,  airports,  and  industrial 
plants,  and  rapid  completion  of  Army  cantonments 
employing  thousands  of  workers,  many  of  whom 
had  not  formerly  been  attached  to  the  covered 
labor  market,  characterized  the  latter  half  of  the 
year.  Covered  employment  in  construction  at 
the  end  of  December  1940  was  1.2  million,  429,000 
or  53  percent  above  that  in  December  1939. 
These  figures  imdoubtedly  understate  the  increase 
in  total  construction  employment  in  1940,  since 
many  employers  did  not  operate  in  a  State  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time  during  the  year  to 
meet  the  coverage  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  largest  absolute  increases  in  average 
monthly  covered  employment  in  construction 
occurred  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  building  of 
Army  cantonments  was  reflected  in  a  rise  of  14,500, 
or  nearly  50  percent,  over  1939.  Relative  in- 
creases were  largest  in  Alaska,  Florida,  and 
Hawaii,  where  average  employment  rose  205, 
68,  and  65  percent,  respectively.  The  correspond- 
ing increase  in  Oregon  was  38  percent,  and  in 
Georgia,  34  percent. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. — The  upward  trend 


'  The  decrease  in  Hawaii  was  primarily  due  to  a  change  in  oovorage.  Many 
food-processing  workers  were  removed  from  coverage  In  IWO  as  a  result  of 
revision  of  the  definition  of  agricultural  employment. 

>  Calllornla,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
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Table  22.— Unemployment  compensation:  Wages  in  covered  employment,  by  major  industry  group  and  quarter,  1940^ 


[In  thousands] 


Industrial  classification 


Total - --- - --- 

Mining --- -- — 

10  Metal  mining - 

11  Anthracite  mining - 

12  Bituminous  and  other  soft-coal  mining 

13  Crude-petroleum  and  natural-gas  production 

14  Nonmetallic  mining  and  quarrying __ -. 

Construction.- — 

15  Building  construction— general  contractors -. 

16  General  contractors,  other  than  building 

17  Construction — special  trade  contractors 

Manufacturing 

Durable,  total 

24  Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

25  Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

32  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

33  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.. - 

34  Transportation  equipment  {except  automobiles) 

35  Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

36  Electrical  machinery 

37  Machinery  (except  electrical) 

38  Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment. 

39  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

Nondurable,  total 

20  Food  and  icindred  products 

21  Tobacco  manufactures 

22  Textile-mill  products... 

23  Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar 

materials... 

26  Paper  and  allied  products — 

27  Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  Industries 

28  Chemicals  and  allied  products 

29  Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

30  Rubber  products 

31  Leather  and  leather  products 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

41  Street,  suburban,  and  interurban  railways  (other  than  interstate  rail- 

roads) and  city  and  suburban  bus  lines.. 

42  Trucliing  and/or  warehousing  for  hire 

43  Other  transportation,  except  water  transportation 

44  Water  transportation 

45  Services  allied  to  transportation,  not  elsewhere  classified 

46  Communication:  Telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  services 

48  Utilities:  Electric  and  gas 

49  Local  utilities  and  local  public  services,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

60  Full-service  and  limited-function  wholesalers 

61  Wholesale  distributors,  other  than  full-service  and  limited-fimctlon 

wholesalers 

63    Retail  general  merchandise , 

54  Retail  food  (includes  liquor  stores) 

55  Retail  automotive 

56  Retail  apparel  and  accessories 

57  Retail  trade,  not  elsewhere  classified... 

71  Eating  and  drinliing  places 

75  Filling  stations,  garaees,  and  automobile  repair  services 

52    Other  wholesale  and  retail  trade __ , 

Finance,  lns'U"ance,  and  real  estate 

60  Banks  and  trnst  companies 

61  Security  dealers  and  investment  bankine __. _. 

62  Finance  a-jencles,  not  elsewhere  classified 

63  Insurance  carriers 

64  Insurance  agents  and  brokers _. 

65  Real  estate  dealers,  agents,  and  brokers 

66  Real  estate,  insurance,  loans,  law  offices:  Any  combination 

67  Holding  companies  (except  real  estate  holding  companies) 

Service 

70  Hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps,  and  other  lodging  places 

72  Personal  services 

73  Business  services,  not  elsewhere  classified _ , 

74  Employment  agencies  and  commercial  and  trade  schools 

76  Miscellaneous  rejiair  services  and  hand  trades 

78  Motion  pictures 

79  Amusement  and  recreation  and  related  services,  not  elsewhere  classified. 

80  Medical  and  other  healtli  services 

81  I-aw  offices  and  rebitcd  services 

82  Educational  institutions  and  agencies 

R3    Other  professional  and  social-service  agencies  and  institutions 

86    Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

90    Domestic  service  » _ ._, 

94    Regular  Government  agencies  ' 

Miscellaneous  * 


$32,  441,  754 


Total  wages 


Amoiint 


1,  266, 948 
196,  561 
118,107 
536, 829 
318, 197 
97,254 

1,  446,  742 

627,  483 
372,  785 
546, 474 

15,  390,  254 

8,  340,  292 

466,  799 

458,  400 

602,  920 

2, 189,  208 

628,  785 
614, 717 
764,484 

1,  422, 051 
1, 049, 082 
453, 846 
7, 049, 962 
1,  663, 130 

103,  486 
1, 202, 889 

918, 106 
489, 308 
954, 148 
794,  781 
294,440 
246,106 
383, 568 
2,612,005 

265,  728 

446,  915 

183,  410 

82,  335 

168,544 

656,  296 

792,  227 

26,560 

7,  4,'i8,  913 

1,  257, 137 

1,  426, 151 
965, 024 
697, 877 
556,  328 
400,  316 
749,  260 
503,  938 
196,  250 
707,  643 

1, 959,  774 
468, 726 
144,  736 
142,  541 
679,  381 
92,660 
341,  221 
62,  608 
37,902 

2,  202, 134 
308,645 
477, 516 
430,428 

21,  651 
55,  597 
326,  960 
183, 119 
78,  873 
66,887 
19,907 
60,063 
136,  268 
32,  732 
6,688 

104,  9S4 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 


3.9 

.6 

.4 

L6 

1.0 

.3 

4.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1.7 

47.4 

25.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

6.7 

1.6 

1.6 

2.4 

4.4 

3.2 

1.4 

21.7 

5.1 

.3 

3.7 

2.8 
1.5 
2.9 
2.5 
.9 
.8 
1.2 
8.1 


1.4 
.6 
.3 
.5 

2.0 

2  4 

.1 

23.0 

3.9 

4.4 
3.0 
2.1 
1.7 
1.2 
2.3 
1.6 
.6 
2.2 
6.0 
L4 
.4 
.4 
2.1 
.3 
1.1 
.2 
.1 
6.8 
.9 
1.5 
1.3 
.1 
.2 
1.0 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.4 
.1 

.3 


Percent  of 
Industry 
division 


$7, 482, 129 


100.0 

16.5 

9.3 

42.4 

25.1 

7.7 

100.0 

36.4 

25.8 

37.8 

100.0 

64.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

14.2 

3.4 

3.3 

6.0 

9.2 

6.8 

3.0 

45.8 

10.8 

.7 

7.8 

6.0 
3.2 
6.2 
5.1 
1.9 
1.6 
2  5 
100.0 

10.2 

17.1 

7.0 

3.2 

6.1 

25.1 

30.3 

1.0 

100.0 

16.9 

19.1 

12.9 
9.4 
7.4 
6.4 

10.0 
6.8 
2.6 
9.5 
100.0 

23.9 
7.4 
7.3 

34.7 
4.7 

17.4 

2.7 

1.9 

100.0 

14.0 

21.7 

19.5 
1.0 
2  6 

14.9 

S.3 

3.6 

3.0 

.9 

2.7 

6.2 

1.5 

.3 

100.0 


January- 
March 


312, 796 

44,765 

31,801 

139,  930 

78,244 

18, 066 

238,444 

79,403 

69,  354 

99,687 

3,632,613 

1,865,317 

97,  761 

105,  620 

109,  930 

490, 186 

98, 894 

114. 162 
168, 178 
319,  394 
246,  344 
104,  848 

1,  677, 196 
371,  340 
23,485 
294,234 

229,  219 
113, 748 
234, 165 
186,  433 
68,  776 
68.246 
97,  550 
632,  331 

72,508 

101, 208 

43, 136 

19,  445 

38.  126 

160,  262 

191,  405 

6,241 

1,  743,  495 

294. 163 

337, 901 

220, 075 

167. 038 

126,  345 

96, 101 

177.  346 

117,492 

45,  672 

162,  362 

475, 862 

114, 181 

36.400 

33,  802 

167, 071 

22,291 

80, 087 

12,  176 

9.865 

621,  452 

73,  761 

111,740 

103, 935 

4,870 

12,  648 
80,468 
38,216 

15,  356 

16,  390 
5,604 

13,  104 
33,  546 

7,932 

1,094 

25,  236 


April- 
June 


$7,  737,  577 


300, 063 
48,  843 
28,225 
118,  358 
80,  703 
23,934 
340,  514 
112.001 
91,510 
137, 003 
3,  593,  565 
1, 928,  773 
110,  489 
108.  666 
122,364 
494, 184 
114.  090 
116,  371 

179,  678 
334,  960 
241,  668 
106,413 

1,  664,  792 

403, 434 

25,642 

275,400 

206, 078 
118,073 
232,690 
188,016 
70,  760 
58,  247 
86,  553 
643, 860 

69, 628 
107,  220 
43,  982 
20.200 
38,927 
162, 124 
196, 094 
6,685 
1,  802,  278 
290,  904 

347, 476 
222, 006 
173,  673 
139, 129 
96,  777 

180.  326 
123,  602 

48,  342 

171,  184 

483, 063 

114,614 

36,  363 

34,  617 

168,  600 

22,  389 

84,  619 

12, 884 

9,277 

647, 018 

75.  450 

120,413 

106,  333 

4,846 

13,  678 

82,504 

47,  749 

18, 938 

16,  231 

6,016 

13,  464 

33,  658 

8,375 

1,463 

27,  216 


July- 
Septem- 
ber 


$8, 036,  855 


319,  785 

50,620 

28,611 

135. 021 

79.015 

26,  718 

388,  107 

129,889 

110,  892 

147,  326 

3, 805, 196 

2, 039, 477 

119,057 

112,050 

126,  379 

547,  305 

135,  296 

125, 095 

187,  670 

346, 950 

229,  499 

110,  176 

1,  765,  719 

439,  323 

25,780 

293,  324 

232.  652 
121,  702 
230,660 
190.954 
76. 424 

60,  342 
95,658 

651,  616 

61,  306 
111,232 

46,  367 
20,039 
38,849 
165. 027 
201,881 
6,815 
1,  814, 036 
299,  745 

351,962 
224, 151 
174. 869 
134,  656 

91, 922 
181,  749 
130,  336 

49.  613 
175,  ISI 
480,061 
115,  598 

32,  959 
34,  367 

168,401 
21,  998 
85,264 
12.712 
8,772 

552.  212 
82,  481 

119.  725 

103. 926 
6,  283 

13,  750 
79,  285 
60,  740 
19,  143 
15. 962 

3.782 

14,  355 

33,  778 
8,  296 
1,707 

24,  912 


'  See  table  28,  footnote  1. 

'  New  York  accounts  for  all  but  C.G.**  percent  of  total. 

>  Wisconsin  accounts  for  all  but  9.06  percent  of  total. 


•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

'  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishery,  and  establishments  not  else- 
where classified. 
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Table  23. — Unemployment  compensation:  Employment  of  covered  workers,  by  major  industry  group  and 

month,  1940 ' 

[In  thousands] 


Industrial  classifica- 
tion" 


Total.. 


23, 086. 6 


Mining 

10 -. 

11- 

12- 

13- 

14. 

Construction 

16. 

16 

17 

Manufacturing.. 
Durable 

24. 


25. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


37.. 

38 

39.- 

Nondurable.. 
20 


21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30. 
31. 


Transportation,  etc.. . 

41. 

42 

43. 

44. 

45 

46. 

48.- 

49 

Trade 

60 

61 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

71. 

76. 

62_... 

Finance,  etc 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


67.. 
Service. 
70. _ 
72.. 
73.. 
74... 
76.. 
78.. 
79.- 
80.- 
81-. 
82.. 
83.. 


Average  monthly  employment 


Nima- 
ber 


90'.. 

94» 

Miscellaneous  u. 


902.2 

119.0 

90.4 

433.3 

180.8 

78.7 

,  057. 0 

394.0 

285.9 

377.1 

,  715.  6 

,291.6 

482.1 

394.6 

360.1 

,  330. 0 

298.9 

321.0 

462.1 

782.5 

541.7 

328.6 

,424.0 

,203.9 

103.0 

,  219. 9 

899.9 

334.9 

529.9 

468.9 

160.2 

154.9 

368.5 

,  674. 1 

155.0 

333.9 

134.4 

54.5 

132.2 

402.8 

441.2 

20.1 

i,  707.  7 

772.7 

735.4 

991.2 

625.4 

379.6 

352.6 

583.3 

609.0 

166.4 

492.1 

.,  120. 6 

240.0 

61.4 

85.2 

360.0 

47.0 

293.3 

32.7 

11.0 

I,  813.  7 

364.5 

485.6 

247.2 

14.9 

37.9 

179.6 

180.1 

69.3 

36.0 

16.8 

27.6 

126.0 

24.3 

4.9 

95.7 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


100.0 


3.9 

.5 

.4 

1.9 

.8 

.3 

4.6 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

46.4 

22.9 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

6.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

3.4 

2.3 

1.4 

23.5 

5.2 

.4 

5.3 

3.9 

1.5 

2.3 

2.0 

.6 

.7 

1.6 

7.2 

.7 

1.4 

.6 

.2 

.6 

1.7 

1.9 

.1 

24.7 

3.4 

3.2 

4.3 

2.7 

1.7 

1.5 

2.5 

2.6 

.7 

2.1 

4, 

1.0 
.3 
.4 
1.5 
.2 
1.3 
.1 
.1 
7.9 
1. 

2.1 

1.1 

.1 

.2 


Per- 
cent 
of 
divi- 
sion 


(10) 


100.0 

13.2 

10.0 

48.0 

20.1 

8.7 

100.0 

37.3 

27.0 

35.7 

100.0 

49.4 

4.6 

3.7 

3.4 

12.4 

2.8 

3.0 

4.2 

7.3 

6.0 

3.1 

50.6 

11.2 

1.0 

11.4 

8.4 

3.1 

6.0 

4.3 

1.4 

1.4 

3.4 

100.0 

9.3 

19.9 

8.0 

3.2 

7.9 

24.1 

26.4 

1.2 

100.0 

13.5 

12.9 

17.4 

11.0 

6.6 

6.2 

10.2 

10.7 

2.9 

8.6 

100.0 

21 

5.6 

7.6 

31.2 

4.2 

26.2 

2.9 

1.0 

100.0 

20. 

26. 

13.6 

.8 

2.1 


2.0 
.9 
1.5 
7.0 
1 


Per- 
centage 
change 

from 
1939  J 


-1-8.0 


-1-11.0 

-fl3.  7 

4-3.2 

-H4.7 

-fS.O 

-fll.3 

-1-10.1 

-t-17.4 

-1.7 

-fl3.0 

-flO.  1 

-fl7.5 

-f-18.6 

-1-6.8 

-f9.3 

-1-16.9 

(') 

-1-16.5 

-(-14.7 

-1-20.1 

-fl6.4 

(*) 

-1-3.7 

-f3.6 

-2.2 

-fl.6 

-f3.n 

-f7.9 

-.3 

-fl5.2 

-fl4. 1 

-f6.6 

-.4 

-f3.9 

s-8.7 

-fll.O 

4-9.9 

-f2.4 

+■' 

-1-1.6 

-1-5.8 

-1.4 

-1-6.2 

-1-7.0 

-M.8 

-f6.2 

-f4.7 

-fl4.0 

-1-5.8 

-1-6.6 

-1-10.7 

-fll.O 

-1-1.3 

-f6.9 

-1-111.9 

-6.5 

-1-12.7 

-1-2.7 

-3.3 

-fC.4 

-1-3.5 

I-8S.7 

-1-5.2 

-f2.9 

-flO.7 

-1-1.1 

-fl9.6 

-8.4 

-I- 

-1-7.6 

-1-6.4 

-f.2 

-4.1 

-1-8.7 

-1-12.7 

-1-7.7 

-46.1 

-16.8 


10, 


Janu- 
ary 


21, 845. 0 


905.2 
108.6 

94.5 
460.0 
182.3 

69.8 
705.9 
245.8 
170.4 
289.7 
259.4 
974.3 
434.3 
381.6 
331.1 
299.8 
225.5 
300.3 
422.4 
739.3 
631.8 
308.2 
285.1 
078.8 
105.6 
248.3 
878.4 
327.6 
631.8 
439. 9 
143.2 
153.9 
377.6 
643.3 
168.3 
315.1 
128.8 

54.3 
137.5 
390.9 
429.6 

18.8 
401.4 
760.8 
725.5 
864.0 
607.5 
358.5 
311.9 
573.6 
672  8 
159.6 
467.2 
104. 
237.1 

66.9 

82.3 
347.3 

47.1 
281.0 

32.0 

11.2 
,  732  4 
349.4 
458.7 
243.3 

14.4 

3.5.0 
181.1 
149.4 

67. 

36.3 

17.5 

25.1 
127.2 

23.4 
4.0 

93.6 


Febru- 
ary 


897.8 
109.0 

93.3 
453.9 
179.2 

62  4 
732.0 
259.4 
174.6 
298.0 
277.7 
972.3 
433.0 
381.7 
330.9 
274.9 
234.5 
297.4 
418.4 
748.1 
538.5 
314.9 
305.4 
076.8 
105.2 
231.1 
919.3 
324.1 
528.7 
442.2 
143.2 
151.3 
383.6 
639.6 
169.5 
312.1 
128.9 

54.4 
136.2 
391.5 
428.2 

18. 
386.4 
766.4 
721.4 
861.3 
609.4 
362  5 
315.3 
566.3 
671.2 
159.6 
463.0 
106.1 
237.2 

66.3 

82  4 
347.6 

47.1 
282.4 

31.9 

11.2 
738.0 
350.2 
461.2 
243.9 

14.4 

36.7 
182  6 
150.2 

67.8 

36.3 

17.6 

24. 
126.3 

23.0 
4.0 

95.0 


March 


22, 198. 7 


896.0 
111.4 

93.4 
439.0 
183.7 

68.6 
817.6 
286.2 
208.7 
323.7 
281.1 
986.3 
441.0 
386.0 
341.7 
249.3 
242  7 
297.1 
419.8 
756.2 
634.3 
318.2 
295.8 
095.4 

97.9 
194.1 
926.6 
321.9 
633.2 
450.4 
143.2 
152  2 
381.0 
649.1 
168.1 
314.0 
130.1 

54.6 
135.6 
397.2 
430.2 

19.4 
567.2 
758.0 
724.3 
931.4 
617.8 
372.4 
370.0 
574.7 
683.2 
162.1 
473.3 
112.7 
237.6 

65.8 

83, 
348.3 

47.4 
286.3 

32.2 

11.3 
771.6 
354.4 
473.7 
247.7 

14.5 

36.4 
181.4 
157.7 

69.1 

36.3 

17.6 

25.0 
130.0 

23.5 

4.2 

103.5 


April 


22,304.8 


879.4 
115.8 
90.1 
412.1 
185.1 
76.3 
947.4 
325.4 
255.8 
366.2 

I,  230.  6 

:,  997.  9 
452  0 
384.7 
353.0 

,236.5 
254.8 
298.3 
425.6 
756.3 
623.6 
313.2 

.,  232.  6 

,  122.  7 
98.6 

,  169. 0 
883.4 
326.2 
626.2 
448.9 
145.0 
149.1 
363.6 

,649.1 

16: 

317.0 

130.5 

55.4 

129.4 

396.8 

431.8 

20.6 

i,  666.  6 

758.3 

723.9 

916.5 

622  5 

381.4 

362  8 

674.5 

690.6 

163.8 

482  3 

,120.4 

238.6 

63.1 

84.5 

347.5 

46.9 

295.8 

32. 

11.2 

:,  816. 1 

358.5 

478.7 

248.0 

14.2 

37.4 

187.0 

187.5 

69.0 

36.7 

17.2 

25.7 

126.2 

24.6 

5.4 

95.3 


May 


22, 680. 5 


880.3 

119.8 

89. 

403.0 

187.1 

81.3 

,  059. 4 

358.4 

305.4 

395.6 

,240.2 

,  038.  4 

473.6 

385.6 

359.4 

,241.0 

268.0 

298.0 

428.7 

757.9 

512.7 

313.6 

,201.8 

,160.6 

98.7 

,152.0 

854.7 

331.1 

625.0 

438.8 

147.2 

147.9 

345.8 

,  673. 4 

168.9 

324.2 

132.9 

55.9 

133.1 

400.2 

437.2 

21.0 

1, 644. 0 

762  6 

729.4 

936.1 

628.1 

384. 

363.3 

676.1 

617.4 

165.9 

490.9 

,129.2 

239.2 

63. 

85.0 

348.4 

47.2 

301.4 

33.2 

11.0 

,  853. 6 

367.3 

489.  7 

251.9 

14.1 

37.8 

182.7 

203. 

69.2 

36. 

17.1 

26.2 

126.1 

25.7 

5.4 

100.4 


June 


22, 839. 1 


880.1 

122.3 

89.5 

400.7 

184.5 

83.1 

099.1 

373.7 

329. 

395.6 

394.9 

109.6 

484.5 

387.0 

362  9 

274.2 

284.1 

303.3 

435. 1 

769.3 

492  6 

316.6 

286.4 

258.1 

101.3 

168.6 

825.6 

334.5 

522  3 

437.9 

149.1 

148.1 

350.0 

680.2 

158.2 

329. 

132  9 

55.3 

134.9 

404.6 

443.6 

20.9 

692.8 

770.0 

740.8 

937.2 

638.2 

386.1 

350.0 

676. 

628.8 

168.4 

496.6 

134 

242  4 

62  5 

86.4 

350.6 

47.4 

301.3 

33.1 

11.1 

858.  7 

377.4 

500.  4 

248.3 

14.3 

38.4 

178.0 

197.1 

70.3 

36.5 

14.6 

26.5 

126.0 

25.3 

6.6 

98.6 


July 


22, 886.  6 


894.2 

123.0 

88.9 

412.7 

183 

86.6 

,  139.  7 

387.6 

348.4 

403.8 

,616.7 

,119.4 

489.6 

386.0 

362  2 

,  305.  7 

296.2 

309.7 

433.1 

777.0 

439.9 

320.1 

,  397. 3 

,290.5 

102.5 

,184.3 

849.8 

337.8 

522  6 

438.3 

156.6 

150.3 

365.8 

,  669. 1 

144.1 

326.5 

136.5 

63.9 

129.6 

405.6 

461.9 

21.0 

,  603.  4 

760.4 

734.9 

910.6 

632  0 

383.9 

308.  8 

673.3 

629.5 

108.  4 

601.6 

,  133. 5 

243.0 

61.5 

85.9 

353.6 

47.0 

298.6 

33.2 

10.8 

,844.2 

390.3 

497.0 

243.9 

14.4 

37.9 

174.7 

189. 6 

70. 

35.9 

11.3 

27.0 

121.0 

24.8 

6.7 

8,'i.7 


August 


914.3 

124.0 

88.8 

432 

181.5 

87.9 

167.2 

398.6 

358.0 

410.6 

934.6 

317.0 

605.7 

396.6 

368.2 

345.9 

311.6 

326.2 

462  8 

790.7 

487.7 

332  8 

617.6 

367.1 

105. 4 

208.9 

937.8 

339.6 

525.2 

450.0 

165  9 

154.3 

373.4 

688.8 

143.7 

338. 

136. 

54.6 

131.4 

407.3 

455.4 

20.9 

714.6 

774.4 

750.4 

950.2 

632.8 

383.6 

331 

5«0.3 

634.3 

170.4 

506.  5 

132.  4 

242  6 

59.6 

85.9 

353.  6 

47.4 

299.3 

33.3 

10.9 

865.  1 

391.6 

499. 

245.0 

14.6 

38.9 

175.6 

193.6 

71.0 

36.0 

11.3 

27.6 

120.6 

24.4 

6.3 

90.0 


Sep- 
tember 


920.6 

123.7 

88.3 

442.2 

178.0 

88.4 

196.2 

420.0 

304.0 

412  2 

216.6 

633.6 

616.9 

409.2 

374.3 

385.1 

328.6 

343.0 

469.5 

797.1 

564.3 

345.7 

681.9 

333.9 

108.9 

243.8 

962  9 

342  4 

531.4 

472  8 

164.9 

157.8 

373.1 

700.0 

143.4 

366.  5 

137.4 

54.1 

128.4 

406.2 

453.4 

20.6 

845.9 

790.3 

761.4 

011.6 

632.8 

3S0.  1 

370.1 

690.  8 

639.5 

170.3 

509.1 

123.4 

240.8 

,57.7 

85.9 

351.9 

46.7 

296.5 

33.1 

10.8 

,864.4 

378.3 

495.9 

248.  5 

16.4 

3,8.8 

177.1 

2(M.3 

70.4 

35.5 

14.4 

28. 6 

127.0 

21.9 

6.3 

101.21 


Octo- 
ber 


24,  236. 6 


924.3 

124.7 

88.8 

445.1 

177.3 

88.4 

,  303.  2 

520.8 

356.1 

426.3 

,401.0 

,740.1 

524.3 

416.2 

3821 

,423.8 

360.5 

355.0 

493.6 

809.6 

618.2 

357.0 

,660.9 

,  274. 3 

107.8 

,270.0 

938.9 

345.7 

637.4 

4%.  3 

157.6 

161 

370.4 

.701 

142.9 

362.3 

138.2 

63.3 

128.5 

407.6 

448.8 

20.2 

,855.2 

794.8 

745.1 

,014.7 

619.7 

383.9 

376.6 

592  5 

620.6 

169.6 

507. 

,119.0 

239.9 

56.6 

86.1 

350. 9 

46.3 

295.4 

32.7 

11.1 

,831.6 

355.0 

494.3 

250.0 

16.3 

39.3 

178.7 

188.2 

69.2 

35.4 

17.0 

30.8 

127. 

24.6 

5.2 

99.4 


Novem- 
ber 


24,  395.  7 


919.6 

124.2 

89.9 

447.6 

174.3 

83.6 

,  276.  2 

650.8 

312  9 

412  5 

470.  4 

846.0 

519.8 

415.5 

381.5 

452  7 

380.7 

361.8 

509.0 

834.4 

631.1 

359. 5l 

624.4 

226.4 

106.9 

291.8 

927.6 

346.1 

541.0 

496.6 

155.1 

163.7 

369.2 

697.7 

142.5 

360.5 

138.9 

64.4 

129.6 

407.6 

444.4 

19.8 

018.  9 

798.9 

738.6 

, 193. 2 

627.4 

388.2 

384.7 

601.6 

610.4 

169.  7 

506.2 

,114.6 

V.9.  6 

56.6 

86.4 

349.7 

46.4 

292.6 

32  3 

11.0 

,801.6 

348.3 

489. 4 

249.3 

16.5 

40.0 

179.6 

171.6 

68.6 

35.3 

17.1 

31.4 

125.8 

23.9 

4.8 

96.7 


Decem- 
ber 


24, 417. 2 


914.2 

121.6 

90.1 

451.2 

173.7 

77.8 

,,  240.  3 

602  6 

246.5 

391.3 

,364.9 

i,  865.0 

510.6 

407.7 

374.6 

,  470. 4 

399.3 

361.6 

616.8 

864.  .1 

626.1 

313.4 

;,  499. 9 

,162  0 

96.8 

.286.1 

893.6 

342.6 

634.8 

494.3 

162.3 

168.0 

369.6 

,  697.  3 

142  7 

360.6 

140.8 

53.9 

131.7 

418.7 

440.1 

18.9 

i,  196.  9 

788.6 

739.3 

,337.7 

636.2 

389.4 

405.8 

619.2 

609.8 

169.6 

501.4 

;.  115.9 

242  0 

66.3 

88.2 

350.1 

46.9 

289. 2 

32.2 

II. 0 

I,  797. 1 

353.4 

488.4 

247.1 

16  4 

39.6 

176.3 

167.8 

68.7 

35.3 

16.6 

3Z1 

128.2 

23.1 

4.3 

90.6 


1  See  table  27,  footnote  1. 

•  For  titles  of  codes,  see  table  22.  „,      ,-     ..      ^    ■ 

•  Affected  by  changes  in  State  laws  and  Industrial  Classification  Code. 

•  Not  computed;  data  not  comparable.  .  .     .        »       j 
» In  June-July  1940,  2  major  New  York  City  transit  companies  transferred 

from  private  to  municipal  ownership. 


8  In  1940,  certain  nalional  and  State  banks  L-overed. 

'  In  1940,  new  industrial  codes  assigned  to  ceiitml  administrative  olEo 

I  New  York  accounts  for  nil  but  0.05  percent  of  total. 

'  Wisconsin  accounts  for  all  but  7.08  percent  of  total. 

"  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

n  See  table  22,  footnote  6. 
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during  the  year  in  covered  employment  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  was  interrupted  only  by  slight 
seasonal  post-Christmas  and  summer  declines  in 
January-February  and  July.  The  hiring  of 
workers  in  November  and  December,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  enlarged  holiday  trade,  was  much  greater 

Table  U.— Unemployment  compensation:  Average  monthly  employment  of  covered  workers,^  by  State  and  industry 

division,  1940 


than  the  seasonal  norm.  By  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, covered  employment  in  trade  reached  6.2 
million,  an  increase  of  480,000,  or  8  percent,  from 
December  1939. 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  emplojmaent  in  trade 
are  closely  related  to  such  changes  in  other  in- 


Total,  1939... 

Totaa,  1940... 

Percentage 
change 
from  1939.. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia, 
Hawaii 
Idaho.. 
Illinois . 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota- 
Mississippi 
Missouri. 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire"" 

New  Jersey. 973  955 

New  Mexico 
New  York. 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah....;i;"'"" 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming...",""^ 


on  l^t'Drv°rnirof°i^i  f^^f  °',  ,""*'  ^"'■''"^  i"  ™^"''d  employment 
MC^c^v'^rt^P^ovSL'^flSeirs'"™'"^-  ^'^'^  '°  "™'''-    ^- 

to'la'^[S^^^u'^rpl?iJI^S'^ran"S''icr"''=  ^"''^''"''  '^  "'  "^'  '•  "^«' 
where' Sllfle'd!'"""''  '""■"'"''•  """^  '''''"5''  '"'^  establishments  not  else- 


42-/ 
371 

.2 

fiS 

.2 

37.^ 

.1 

1,746 

.3 

K3 

.1 

189 

.4 

B.52 

1 

1,1X5 

4 

134 

f<: 

S57 

2 

45 

1 

<  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
™'i?tl"?^^  domestic  workers  covered  by  State  law  (approximately  24,300 

eincludes  State  and  municipal  workers  covered  by  State  law  (approxi- 
mately 4,600  monthly). 


dustries.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  one  covered 
employee  in  trade  was  added  in  1940  for  every 
three  covered  workers  added  in  manufacturing 
and  construction.     Large  increases  over  1939  in 
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trade  occurred  m  States  in  which  there  were  large 
increases  hi  either  manufacturing  or  construction, 
or  in  both.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
where  average  covered  employment  in  manufac- 


Table  25. — Unemployment  compensation: 


Total  wages  in  covered  employment,'^  by  State  and  industry  division, 
1940 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


2 

o 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transporta- 
tion,2  commu- 
nication, and 
other  public 
utilities 

Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 

Finance,  in- 
surance, and 
real  estate 

Service 

MisceUa- 
neous> 

o 

a 

o 

11 

o 
B 

S3 
<2 

a 

1 
< 

o 

as 
Si 

a 
o 

a 

o 
as 

1" 

1 
o 

s 

o 

S3 

a 
§ 

a 

o 

a3 

a 

a 
< 

S2 

□ 

3 
o 

a 
•< 

■3 

a3 
So 

Total,  1939... 

Total,  1940... 

Percentage 
change 
from  1939.. 

$29,069,447 
32, 441,  754 

+11. e 

$1, 120,  981 
1,  266,  948 

+1S.0 

3.9 
3.9 

$1,262,491 
1,446,742 

+ii.e 

4.3 

4.5 

$13,205,042 
15,  390,  254 

+18.5 

45.4 
47.4 

$2,478,062 
2,612,005 

+5.i 

8.5 
8.1 

$6,903,466 
7,458,913 

+8.0 

23.7 
23.0 

$1,882,901 
1,959,774 

+11 

6.5 
6.0 

$2,  079,  540 
2,  202, 134 

+S.9 

7.2 
6.8 

$136,965 
104,984 

-M.J 

0.5 
.3 

284,  866 
23,102 
78,  667 
124,  406 
2,  238, 118 
177,  512 
749,  230 
104, 172 
245,  417 
263,720 

334,670 

75,003 

73,  092 

2,  774.  285 

869,883 

291, 161 

178,916 

304,  223 

319,  276 

156,  553 

608,  613 

1,  529,  649 

1,908,505 

501,  656 

104, 193 

734,  694 

101,074 

128,  672 

35,297 

116,  680 

1,  491,  746 

52,868 

15,324,391 

437, 137 

31,  789 

2,  302, 139 
242,  592 
256,  677 

3,  220,  676 
254,  210 

187,  013 

40,646 

337,  815 

832,  577 

102,  090 

60,601 

397,  430 

414,  352 

392.544 

»  685,  399 

42,758 

32,544 

9,336 
21, 151 

7,782 
76,  316 
20,279 

1,484 

578 

0 

3,261 

1,574 

56 

11,757 

68,972 

17,866 

5,196 

20,2*1 

63,232 

27,620 

389 

4,041 

594 

24, 857 

16,  513 

2,008 
11,020 

22,  576 
506 

12,122 
561 

6,166 

14,  592 

16, 137 

2,057 

924 

33,919 

68,  479 

2,739 

293,934 

365 

1,066 
5,698 

14,928 
114,770 

18,  271 
1,767 

23,  793 
6,251 

152,  334 
2,821 
11,  616 

11.4 
40.4 
26.9 

6.3 

3.4 

11.4 

.2 

.6 

0 

1.2 

.6 

.1 

16.1 

2.5 

2.1 

1.8 

11.3 

20.8 

8.6 

.2 

.8 
(.<) 
1.3 
3.3 
1.9 
1.5 
22.3 

.4 
34.3 

.5 

.4 

27.6 

.3 

.6 

2.9 

1.5 

24.1 

1.1 

9.1 

.2 

.6 

13.8 

4.4 

13.8 

17.9 

2.9 

6.0 

1.5 

38.8 

.4 

27.2 

15,050 
3.363 
6,124 
6,111 
123, 013 
9,066 

28,477 
9,387 

30,903 

34, 171 

19,  936 
11,037 

2,997 
110,  942 
26,  778 
13,852 

7,565 
14,822 
27,001 

4.322 

33,  914 

68,335 

40,  347 

23,964 

14, 161 

22.483 

6,747 

7,233 

2,924 

6,289 

59, 467 

4,169 

223,458 

20,095 
1,771 

76,  776 
8,813 

11,694 
117,  358 

12,024 

14,704 
2,107 
15,644 
52,995 
4,661 
2,284 
29,  949 
28,208 
7,825 
19,786 
3,640 

5.3 
14.5 
6.5 
4.1 
5.5 
5.1 
3.8 
9.0 
12.6 
13.0 

5.9 
14.7 
4.1 
4.0 
3.1 
4.8 
4.2 
4.9 
8.5 
2.8 

6.7 
4.6 
2.1 
4.8 
13.6 
3.1 
6.7 
5.6 
8.3 
5.4 

4.0 
7.9 
4.2 
4.6 
5.6 
3.4 
3.6 
4.6 
3.6 
4.7 

7.9 
6.2 
4.6 
6.4 
4.6 
3.8 
7.5 
6.8 
2.0 
2.9 
8.6 

143,  366 

6,035 

10,  746 

40,698 

687,  782 
47,  693 

483,  390 
60,032 
25,258 
63,525 

161,  652 

19, 198 

18,  375 

1,327,801 

576,  615 

123,  757 

64, 161 

106,  977 

103,  493 

98,  872 

268,  704 

793,  781 

1,321,822 

168, 129 

44,033 
313, 191 

21, 178 

37,328 
1,732 

72,447 

949,  709 

4,769 

2,098,907 

281,064 

6,205 

1,  374,  676 

57,589 

113,812 

1,631,346 

156,  926 

118,  498 
9,294 
170, 480 
228, 101 
23,  394 
35, 144 
179,  845 
184,975 
139, 075 
420,447 
6,450 

50.3 
26.1 
13.6 
32.7 
30.7 
26.8 
64.5 
57.6 
10.3 
24.1 

48.3 
26.6 
26.1 
47.9 
66.2 
42.5 
35.9 
35.2 
32.4 
63.2 

50.9 
61.9 
69.3 
33.5 
42.3 
42.6 
21.0 
29.0 
4.9 
62.1 

63.7 
9.0 
39.4 
64.3 
16.4 
69.7 
23.7 
44.5 
50.7 
61.7 

63.4 
22.9 
50.5 
27.4 
22.9 
68.0 
46.3 
44.6 
35.4 
61.4 
15.1 

19,585 

1,407 

6,386 

10,954 

208,541 

19,166 

38,  917 

4,673 

28,078 

28,496 

28,429 
11,080 
6,361 
230,  806 
60,766 
25,853 
22,823 
21,083 
36,  623 
10,  372 

49,520 
115.  267 
95,946 
40,980 

8,666 
73, 177 

8,579 
16,  946 

2,401 

6,854 

113,  778 

5,214 

503, 103 

21,910 

3,920 

143,  472 

28,013 

28,364 
213,  588 

15,968 

8,777 
3.803 
20,947 
106,437 
9,156 
4,090 
30.966 
40,240 
28,247 
48, 193 
5,208 

6.9 

6.1 

8.1 

8.8 

9.3 

10.8 

5.2 

4.5 

11.4 

10.8 

8.6 
14.8 
8.7 
8.3 
5.8 
8.9 
12.8 
6.9 
11.6 
6.6 

9.7 
7.6 
5.0 
8.2 
8.2 

10.0 
8.6 

13.2 
6.8 
5.9 

7.6 

9.9 

9.5 

5.0 

12.3 

6.2 

11.6 

11.1 

6.6 

8.3 

4.7 
9.3 
6.2 

12.8 
9.0 
6.7 
7.8 
9.7 
7.2 
7.0 

12.2 

51,904 

2,074 

24,992 

40,594 

661,  401 
66,017 

113,  620 
17,606 
92,  389 
89,  395 

86,760 
23,165 
25, 469 
656,  268 
137,782 
86,636 
47,  967 
68,  467 
85,601 
30,758 

103,  273 

360,  816 

289,  408 

170,990 

26, 109 

218,  306 

31,016 

45,654 

10,  802 

20,474 

222.895 

17,  828 

1,364,461 

80,344 

16,077 

470,  230 
63,  784 
70,  180 

633.549 
45,848 

33,687 
15,468 
83,944 

238,567 
32,  801 
12,  073 
94,053 

107,668 
46,349 

132,884 
11,932 

18.2 
9.0 
31.8 
32.6 
29.6 
31.6 
16.2 
16.8 
37.6 
33.9 

25.9 
30.9 
34.9 
23.6 
15.8 
29.7 
26.8 
22.5 
26.8 
19.6 

20.3 
23.6 
15.2 
34.1 
25.1 
29.7 
30.7 
35.5 
30.6 
17.6 

14.9 
33.7 
25.4 
18.4 
50.6 
20.4 
26.3 
27.4 
19.7 
18.0 

18.0 
38.0 
24.9 
28.7 
32.1 
19.9 
23.7 
26.0 
11.8 
19.4 
27.9 

10,320 

154 

2,441 

7,696 

150,  571 

12,223 

49,  703 

6,272 

23,936 

14,482 

17,  219 

3,809 

2,649 

171,355 

31,  748 

18,968 

8,452 

13,533 

17.062 

6,120 

33,850 
108,  391 
57,  826 
37,204 

3,649 
48,586 

3,690 

12,195 

881 

4,687 

72,  571 
1,604 

661,815 
17.035 
1.786 
86,  905 
11,  105 
10.994 

159,  657 
12,437 

4,010 

2,  .173 

14,283 

37.815 

5,768 

3,083 

IS.  780 

20.588 

7.738 

28.818 

837 

3.6 
.7 
3.1 
6.2 
6.7 
6.9 
6.6 
6.0 
9.8 
5.5 

5.1 
5.1 
3.6 
6.2 
3.6 
6.6 
4.7 
4.4 
5.3 
3.9 

8.6 
7.1 
3.0 
7.4 
3.5 
6.6 
3.6 
9.5 
2.5 
4.0 

4.9 
3.0 
10.6 
3.9 
5.6 
3.8 
4.6 
4.3 
6.0 
4.9 

2.1 
5.8 
4.2 
4.5 
6.8 
5.1 
4.7 
5.0 
2.0 
4.2 
1.9 

11,985 
604 

7,217 

10,293 

320,  048 

12,634 

26,  772 

5,098 
44,683 
29,346 

18.281 

6,571 

6,247 

202,  706 

28,819 

15,  486 

7,594 

15,  252 

21,655 

5,446 

24,  410 
79,727 
76, 104 
42,415 

5,621 
46,  5W 
7,215 
8,869 
4,392 
5,263 

64,445 

4,421 

•542,832 

14,434 

2.053 

104.313 

13.388 

16.950 

IM.SSO 

10,  245 

6,024 
1.945 
17.287 
52,726 
7,974 
1,914 
19.611 

25,  393 
10,865 

•31,470 
3,032 

4.2 
2.6 
9.2 
8.3 
14.3 
7.1 
3.6 
4.9 
•18.2 
11.1 

5.5 
8.7 
7.2 
7.3 
3.3 
5.3 
4.2 
5.0 
6.8 
3.5 

4.8 
5.2 
4.0 
8.4 
5.3 
6.3 
7.1 
6.7 
12.5 
4.5 

4.3 
8.4 
10.2 
3.3 
6.4 
4.5 
5.5 
6.6 
4.8 
4.0 

3.2 
4.8 
5.1 
6.3 
7.8 
3.2 
4.9 
6.1 
2.8 
4.6 
7.1 

113 

129 
610 

1,278 

10,446 

534 

6,967 
626 
270 

1,044 

919 
97 
237 

6,436 
519 

1,644 
123 
857 
331 
274 

901 
2.738 
2,195 
1,460 

146 

1,337 

75 

141 
43 

106 

2,715 

281 

23,648 

198 

63 

11.753 

1,421 

9M 

16,366 

407 

249 

68 

302 

1.166 

65 

246 

434 

1,029 

111 

980 

43 
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5 
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1  0 

California        

5 
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3 
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.9 
.6 
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Florida  .  . 

.1 
4 
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3 
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.3 
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.2 
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.1 

.S 
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.1 

3 
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.1 
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? 

« 
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.2 
.1 
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3 
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.1 

.1 

Nebraska       

.1 

.1 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey,. 

New  Mexico 

New  York         

.1 

.2 
.5 
.4 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio       

W 
.2 
.5 
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.6 

Oregon     

.4 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

.5 
.2 

.1 
.2 
.1 

Texas 

.1 

Utah 

.1 

Vermont 

.4 

Virginia 

.1 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
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.3 
(') 

.1 
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.1 



1  Represents  total  wages  earned  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods 
ended  in  year.    See  table  19  for  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws. 

'  Excludes  data  for  railroads  and  other  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1, 1939,  to 
Hailroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

'  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishery,  and  establishments  not  else- 
where classified. 


•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

•  Includes  wages  of  domestic  workers  covered  by  State  law  (approximately 
$32.7  million). 

« Includes  wages  of  State  and  municipal  workers  covered  by  State  law 
(approximately  $5.2  million). 
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turing  and  construction  increased  63,200,  covered 
employment  in  trade  rose  21,900.  Corresponding 
increases  in  Virginia  were  20,100  and  6,200,  and  in 
Louisiana  16,300  and  4,500. 


Industrial  and  Geographic  Distributions 

In  spite  of  the  varying  effects  of  the  initial 
utipact  of  the  defense  program  in  1940,  for'^ithe 
country    as    a   whole    the    broad   industrial    and 


Chart  9. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  of  average  monthly  employment  and  of  wages  in 

covered  employment  in  each  State,  by  industry  division,  1940  • 


PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
40  60 
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PERCENT  OF  WAGES 
40  60 


51  STATES 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
MAINE 

CONNECTICUT 
MICHIGAN 
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RHODE  ISLAND 
NEW  JERSEY 
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WISCONSIN 
VERMONT 
OHIO 
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ALABAMA 
TENNESSEE 
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MARYLAND 
DELAWARE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ILLINOIS 
VIRGINIA 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
MISSOURI 
NEW  YORK 
IOWA 

ARKANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
HAWAII 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
ALASKA 
KENTUCKY 
KANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
MINNESOTA 
TEXAS 
NEBRASKA 
FLORIDA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO 
OKLAHOMA 
UTAH 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
MONTANA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
ARIZONA 
WYOMING 
NEW  MEXICO 
DIST  OF  COLUMBIA 
NEVADA 


^^^1     MANUFACTURING 

«  See  tables  24  and  25. 


SERVICE  ANO    TRADE 


TRANSPORTATION,    COMMUNICATION, 
AND  OTHER   PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
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geographic  pattern  of  covered  eniploynient  and 
vpages  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  1939 
(table^6).  The  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
covered  workers  who  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
tming  rose  from  45.5  percent  in  1939  to  46.4 
percent  in  1940.  A  somewhat  larger  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  wages  earned  in  manufactming 
accoimted  for  45.4  percent  of  all  wages  earned  in 
covered  emploj-ment  in  1939  and  47.4  percent  in 
1940.  Construction  also  accoimted  for  slightly 
higher  proportions  of  total  employment  and  of 
wages  in  1940  as  compared  with  1939.  There  was 
some  decline  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the 
other  industry  divisions  (except  mining),  in  which 
the  relative  increases  between  1939  and  1940  were 
less  than  the  increase  for  total  covered  employ- 
ment. 

In  some  States,  the  industrial  pattern  of 
covered  employment  was  somewhat  affected  by 
increased  manufacturing  and/or  construction  ac- 
tivity in  1940.  In  Wisconsin,  nearly  58  percent  of 
average  covered  employment  was  in  manufactur- 
ing industries,  as  compared  with  55.3  percent 
in  1939.  The  corresponding  ratios  in  Michigan 
were  64.4  percent  in  1940  and  62.5  percent  in 
1939;  in  New  York,  41.4  and  39.6  percent;  in 
New  Jersey,  63.3  and  61.6  percent;  and  in  Ohio, 
54.5  and  53.3  percent.  In  Hawaii,  employment 
in  the  construction  industry,  which  had  consti- 
tuted only  7.3  percent  of  all  covered  employment 
in  1939,  accounted  for  13.1  percent  in  1940.  For 
Alaska,  the  corresponding  proportions  were  4.4 
percent  and  10.7  percent,  and  for  Florida  8.0 
and  12.5  percent. 

The  concentration  of  covered  employment  in 
certain  industry  divisions  accounted  for  a  similar 

Table  26,— Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
distribution  of  average  monthly  employment  of 
covered  vcorhers  and  of  wages  earned  in  covered  em- 
ployment,  by  industry  division,  1939  and  1940 


Employment 

Wages 

Industry  division 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

Total,  all  industries 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mining                                         - 

3.8 
4.5 

45.6 

7.5 

25.2 

4.9 

8.1 

.5 

3.9 

4.6 

46.4 

7.2 

24.7 

4.9 

7.9 

.4 

3.9 
4.3 
46.4 

8.6 

23.7 

6.6 

7.2 

.6 

3.9 

4.6 

Manufacturing                            - 

47.4 

Transportation,     communication,     and 
other  public  utilities          - 

8.1 

23.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service 

6.0 

6.8 

Miscellaneous 

.3 

Chart  10. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percent  of 
average  monthly  covered  employment  in  ttco  leading 
industries  of  each  State,  1940  ' 
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120,  FOOOaKINOBEO 
i         PRODUCTS 


133.  IRON  a  STEEL  8 
I        THEIR  PRODUCTS 


122.  TEXTILE-MILL 
I        PRODUCTS 

10.  METAL 
MINING 


120.  LUMBER  a  TIMBER 
J        Basic  PRODUCTS 

53.  RETAIL  OENERAL 
HERCHANOISC 


OTHER  (CODE  NUMBER  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  BAR): 


IZ. BITUMINOUS  AND  OTHER  SOFT-COAL  MINING 

13.  CRUDE-PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL-GAS  PRODUCTION 

I  5.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  -  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

I  7.  CONSTRUCTION  -  SPECIAL  TRADE  CONTRACTORS 

23.  APPAREL  AND  OTHER  FINISHED   PRODUCTS  MADE   FROM 

FABRICS  AND  SIMILAR   MATERIALS 
25.  FURNITURE  AND  FINISHED  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 
28.  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
31.  LEATHER  AND  LEATHER   PRODUCTS 
35.N0NFERROUS  METALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 
37.MACHINERY  (EXCEPT  ELECTRICAL) 
38.  AUTOMOBILES   AND  AUTOMOBILE  EQUIPMENT 
5  I.  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS,  OTHER    THAN  FULL-SERVICE 

AND  LIMITED-FUNCTION   WHOLESALERS 
71. EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES 

I  In  North  Dakota,  "otbcr"  represents  retail  general  merchaodlae. 
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concentration  in  States  where  these  industries 
were  centered.  The  eight  highly  industrialized 
States  of  Cahfornia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  had  59  percent  of  all  covered  em- 
ployment and  64  percent  of  all  wages  in  covered 
eipployment  in  1940,  proportions  similar  to  those 
in  1939. 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  covered  employ- 


ment in  major  industry  groups  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  over-aU  operation  of  the  employment 
security  program.  In  States  where  industrial 
activity  is  highly  diversified,  and  especially  where 
the  industries  have  different  seasonal  peaks,  an 
unemployed  worker  generally  has  a  better  chance 
of  reemployment  than  in  States  where  employment 
is  concentrated  in  one  or  two  industries. 

For  the  51  jurisdictions  as  a  whole,   the  dis- 


Table  27. — Unemployment  compensation:  Employment  of  covered  workers,  by  State  and  month,  1940  ' 

tin  thousands] 


State 


Average  monthly  em- 
ployment 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 


Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
19391 


Jan- 
uary 


Feb- 
ruary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sep- 
temoer 


Octo- 
ber 


No- 
vem- 
ber 


De- 
cember 


Per- 
centage 
change 

Dec. 
1939  to 

Dec. 

1940' 


i     Total. 

Alabama 

Alteka 

Arizona-. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

COTinecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col -- 

Flijrida 

Oebrgia 

Haiwail 

Idaho 

nimois 

Indiana 

Io*a_ _. 

Eainsas 

Keintucky 

Louisiana 

Mdlne 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

MSchigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire-. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico- 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas..- 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


23, 086. 6 


100.0 


-fS.O 


21,  845. 0 


21,871.6 


22, 198. 7 


22, 304.  8 


22,580.6 


22,  839. 1 


22,  886.  6 


23, 497. 0 


23, 967.  2 


24,  235.  5 


24,  417.  2 


+11.1 


288.9 

12.8 

60.3 

146.2 

1,  380. 7 

133.5 

494.9 

67.6 

176.8 

252.2 

360.6 

67.1 

63.4 

1,  799. 5 

609.6 

236.1 

149.0 

265.9 

289.5 

143.5 

395.3 
1,113.8 
1, 123. 9 
373.3 
116.8 
654.1 
73.8 
104.1 
24.4 
104.4 

974.0 

48.8 

3, 313. 1 

467.2 
27.4 

1,  507. 5 
184.6 
192.1 

2,  369. 1 
204.6 

220.7 
34.6 
317.7 
672.5 
80.3 
48.4 
367.8 
294.3 
293.3 
461.5 
35.0 


1.3 

.1 


6.0 
.6 

2.1 
.3 


1.6 
.3 
.3 
7.8 
2.6 
1.0 
.6 
1.2 
1.3 


1.7 

4.8 

4.9 

1.6 

.6 

2.4 

.3 

.4 


4  2 
.2 

14.3 

2.0 

.1 

6.5 


10.3 


1.0 

.1 

1.4 

2.9 

.3 

2 

5 

3 

3 


2.0 
.2 


+10.9 
+25.4 
+4.3 
+4.9 
+9.2 
+3.0 
+12.6 
+12.6 
+9.1 
+7.6 

+8.8 
»-8.4 
+6.8 
<  +12.  2 
+11.3 
+3.2 
+4.1 
+8.2 
+7.3 
+4.8 

+13.2 

+10.5 

+11.6 

1-4.7 

+9.4 

+5.0 

+8.1 

+2.1 

+10.0 

+3.2 

+9.9 
!+16. 1 
+6.2 
+5.2 
+4.6 
+7.9 
+1.  " 
+24.7 
+8.1 
+5.8 

+8.1 

+8.6 

+8.7 

+3.0 

>+10.  6 

+4.7 

+10.2 

+11.3 

+9.6 

+5.5 

+2.9 


268. 

6. 

59. 

136. 

1, 276. 

125. 

463. 

61. 

163. 

258. 


338.2 

59.0 

64.8 

1,714.2 

572.4 

221.6 

135.7 

260.3 

267.0 

139.8 

363.1 
1, 076.  3 

1,  059. 6 
345.7 
102.7 
626.1 

fil.4 
97.3 
21.1 
102.2 

917.0 

44.9 

3, 185.  2 

450.9 

24.7 

1,427.6 

172.7 

170.5 

2.  293.  3 
197.1 

207.4 
31.0 
293. 
638.7 
73.1 
44.7 
326.3 
261.0 
282.3 
436.7 
29.7 


272.5 

6.7 

59.9 

136.8 

1,  275.  3 
124.2 
462.2 

61.5 
164.3 
260.1 

347.7 

59.5 

53.7 

1,714.1 

671.6 

220.7 

137.3 

267.6 

268.3 

137.6 

363.6 
1, 067. 7 
1, 064.  8 
340.1 
105.3 
631.8 
60.4 
96.3 
21.2 
100.5 

918.9 

44.6 

3, 199. 4 

450.6 

24.0 

1,428.6 

174.3 

169.3 

2,  282.  7 
195.2 

210.0 

30.7 

297.0 

648.2 

71.8 

45.1 

330.2 

261.1 

281.5 

436.0 

29.1 


278.2 
7.4 

61.4 

141.1 

1,  303.  6 

127.5 

465.9 

63, 

172.7 
256.3 

365. 7 
60.4 
66.3 

1,  736. 4 
574.5 
225.0 
143.5 
259.0 
279.3 
135.1 

374.0 
1,070.8 
1,080.8 
346.6 
112.5 
643.8 
63.6 
100.0 
22.4 
98.6 

934.6 

47.2 

3, 234. 4 

452.1 

24.7 

1, 440.  5 

181.1 

175.1 

2,  300.  8 
193.7 

213.6 

31.6 

307.1 

665.4 

74.2 

44.8 

336.1 

271.  5 

284.6 

439.6 

30.8 


276.7 

11.4 

60.0 

139.1 

1,  333.  0 

127.0 

470.0 

65.3 

172.6 

238.4 

347.0 

61  9 

68.6 

1,  764.  7 

680.4 

230.9 

147.2 

260.2 

276.5 

131.7 

376.6 
1,060.2 
1, 087. 6 
360.7 
111.6 
649.0 
68.8 
103.9 
24.0 
96.9 

939.3 

48.6 

3, 236.  8 

447.8 
25.5 

1,  446.  4 
180.9 
181.9 

2,  310.  3 
192.0 

213.6 

32.8 

311.2 

651.9 

76.3 

45.5 

339.9 

284.6 

282.1 

444.1 

32.7 


280.1 
16.4 
60.0 

139.9 

1,  359. 4 
130.6 
476.6 

67.0 
177.3 
226.6 

346.8 

62.6 

63.0 

1,771.6 

592.4 

236.4 

149.2 

263.8 

279.4 

137.2 

379.8 
1,070.1 
1,087.3 
372.6 
Ill.O 
550.0 
72.6 
106.6 
25.1 
100.8 

949.6 

49.9 

3,  275.  7 

447.4 

26.8 

1,469.4 

183.5 

192.1 

2,  332.  9 
193.9 

213.9 

34.5 

314.2 

656.9 

78.7 

48.1 

342.1 

289.4 

287.0 

450.0 

36.4 


280.9 
18. 
59. 

140.6 
1,  379. 1 
134.6 
482.7 
69.1 
177.8 
222.7 

347.0 

75.6 

67.3 

1,  789.  4 

599.9 

238.1 

161.1 

264.0 

277.2 

144.9 

387.8 

1, 088.  6 

1,085.0 

386.9 

110.6 

650.7 

75.9 

106.9 

26.1 

105.3 

966.8 

60.3 

3,  269.  8 

449.0 
28.3 

1,  494.  5 
183.9 
200.4 

2,  355.  8 
196.3 

214.8 

35, 

313.7 
660.8 

83.6 

49.6 
349.7 
301.7 
291.7 
460.6 

38.8 


281, 

20.7 

57.9 

143.0 

1,406.7 

135.2 

489.6 

68.7 

176.6 

225.4 

348.0 

.     78.6 

66.3 

1,  790.  2 

596.3 

238.7 

152.3 

264.4 

274.6 

148.9 

391.5 
1. 093  9 
1. 033.  7 
38.5.7 
111.5 
551.7 
81.3 
106.9 
26.0 
109.3 

966.3 

50.5 

3,  282.  7 

446.2 
28.4 

1,  488.  2 
183.6 
202.9 

2,  364. 1 
199.6 

214.3 

36.6 

314.7 

662.2 

83.2 

60.5 

3,54.1 

301.7 

292.6 

468.2 

38.9 


291.6 
20.4 
68.1 
149.3 
1,452.7 
139.0 
603.4 
72.3 
178.4 
235.6 

362.4 

76.6 

69.6 

1, 822.  4 

628.4 

243.5 

163.0 

269.8 

284.2 

151.9 

402.4 

1,121.1 

1, 102. 7 

394.3 

114.8 

655.6 

82.6 

107.0 

26.4 

110.8 

995.8 

51.4 

3,  362.  6 

472.2 
29.0 

1,  527.  9 
186.0 
210.6 

2,  391.  4 
207.8 

219.7 

36.8 

323.5 

673.7 

86.3 

61.0 

363.4 

319.2 

297.2 

472.4 

38.9 


299.7 

16.3 

59.0 

156.6 

1, 443. 4 

138.8 

518.0 

73.6 

178.6 

244.2 

374.2 

67.7 

70.0 

1, 852.  8 

648.6 

245.9 

162.9 

273.8 

290.2 

161.1 

412.8 
1, 146.  7 
1, 177.  3 
393.7 
120.1 
665.8 
82.4 
107.1 
26.0 
109.9 

1,014.7 
51.0 

3,  434.  2 

489.2 

29.9 

1,  662.  5 
189.7 
207.2 

2,  445. 9 
212.6 

230.1 
36.8 
331.0 
687.7 
85.9 
51.0 
374.8 
319.9 
298.7 
480.7 
38.0 


311.3 

12.2 

60.6 

160.2 

1, 449. 2 

140.3 

628.3 

70.5 

184.1 

268.5 

384.8 
66.3 
69.9 
1,  872. 1 
647.3 
245.7 
165.4 
269.0 
323.4 
148.4 

418.8 
1, 172.  6 
1,220.6 
387.8 
137.3 
674.1 
80.9 
106.9 
25.3 
107.3 

1, 023.  5 
60.0 

3,  446.  6 

500.7 

28.8 

1,  591.  4 
192.2 
200.5 

2,  437. 1 
219.6 

232.5 

37.0 

336.7 

694.4 

83.7 

60.5 

382.7 

311.6 

301.4 

481.0 

36.6 


313.1 
9.8 

62.5 
156.5 
1,451.9 
139.6 
637.8 

69.6 
187.6 
287.4 

388.9 

67.5 

66.8 

1,  889.  9 

660.3 

245.4 

164.8 

269.6 

324.4 

146.9 

434.4 
1,196.3 
1,  239. 4 
386.9 
137.2 
573.8 
78.9 
107.1 
25.1 
105.0 

1,  032. 4 
49.6 

3, 444.  6 

■  494.7 
29.6 

1,605.6 
192.6 
197.2 

2, 457.  3 
222.0 

236.0 

36  3 

334.7 

706.9 

83.3 

50.6 

393.1 

303.4 

303.0 

485.4 

35.6 


312.1 
9.1 

65.1 

155.3 

1, 437. 9 

139.4 

641.6 

68.7 
188.8 
302. 5 

387.0 

69.2 

64.8 

I,  886.  0 

653.6 

242.1 

156.5 

279.0 

329.0 

148.8 

439.6 
1,201.9 
1, 248.  3 
380  3 
127.5 
677.2 
77.5 
103.5 
24.6 
106.7 

1,028.9 
48.1 

3,  385.  8 
505.4 
29.1 

1,  608.  5 
195.0 
197.8 

2,  457.  8 
226.8 

243.2 

35.2 

334.  9 

722.7 

84.0 

49.9 

400.8 

304.1 

317.8 

483.6 

36.5 


+14.7 
+29.8 

+4.7 

+6.4 
+16.0 

+7.8 
+17.4 
+10.1 

+9.3 
+15.0 

+12.7 

>  -2.2 

+5.1 

<  +14. 1 

+13.1 
+4.9 
+9.1 
+6.2 

+16.3 
+7.4 

+22.4 

+18.2 

+13.4 

•  -5.2 

+23.8 

+7.5 

+10.0 

+2.3 

+7.2 

+4.5 

+12.1 
+3.6 
+8.2 
+8.4 
+8.4 
+9.5 
+6.3 

+20.7 
+6.6 

+12.3 

+15.0 

+5.2 

+12.9 

+7.8 

'  +6.7 

+7.8 

+23.7 

+14.4 

+10.0 

+10.3 

+14.0 


•  Represents  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  each  type 
(weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  in  month.  Totals  are  rounded  sums  of  un- 
rounded figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 
Percents  based  on  unrounded  data. 

•  Changes  in  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws  affect  percentage  changes. 

'  Effective  1940,  many  food-processing  workers  removed  from  coverage  by 


revision  of  definition  of  agricultural  employment. 

'  Effective  Jan.  1,  1940,  coverage  changed  from  8  or  more  to  6  or  more. 

•  Effective  Jan.  1,  1949,  employers  of  less  than  8  located  outside  the  corpo. 
rate  Hmits  of  a  city,  village,  or  borough  of  less  than  10,000  population  are 
excluded  from  coverage. 


tribution  of  covered  emplojonent  by  major  in- 
dustry groups  was  fairly  diverse  in  1940.  Employ- 
ment in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  comprised 
5.7  percent  of  all  covered  employment.  This 
group  was  closely  followed  by  textUe-mill  prod- 
ucts with  5.3  percent,  and  food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts with  5.2  percent.  On  the  average,  approxi- 
mately 8  million  workers,  one-third  of  the  average 
monthly  total  in  covered  employment  during  1940, 
were  employed  in  these  major  industry  groups 
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plus  5  other  large  groups,  i.  p.,  retail  general  mer- 
chandise, apparel  and  other  finished  products 
made  from  fabrics  and  similar  materials,  machin- 
ery (except  electrical),  full-service  and  limited- 
function  wholesalers,  and  wholesale  distributors. 
In  12  States,  the  manufacture  of  food  and 
kindred  products  gave  rise  to  the  highest  average 
monthly  employment  for  any  major  industry 
group;  in  an  additional  12  States,  this  industry 
employed  the  second  highest  number  of  workers. 


Table  28. — Unemployment  compensation:   Wages  in  covered  employment,  by  State  and  quarter,  1940  ' 

[In  thousands] 


State 


Total 


Total- 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado,-- - 

Connecticut- - 

Delaware-.- 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho --. 

Illinois.-- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana --. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York- -.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota-- 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia--- 

Wisconsin ., 

Wyoming 


$32, 441,  754 


284,  866 

23,102 

78,  667 

124, 406 

!,  238, 118 

177,512 

749,  230 

104,  172 

245, 417 

263,  720 

334, 670 

76,  003 

73,  092 

I,  774,  285 

869, 883 

291, 161 

178, 916 

304,223 

319,  276 

156,  553 

508,  613 

,  529,  649 

,  908, 505 

501,  655 

104,193 

734,  694 

101,074 

128,  672 

35,297 

116,  680 

491, 746 
52,868 
324,  391 
437, 137 
31,  789 
302, 139 
242,  592 
255,  677 
220,  676 
2M,  210 

187,  013 
40,646 
337,  815 
832,  677 
102, 090 
60,601 
397, 430 
414,  352 
392,644 
686,399 
42,  768 


Percentage 
distribution 


100.0 


.1 

.2 
.4 

6.9 
.6 

2.3 


.8 

1.0 
.2 
.2 
8.6 
2.7 
.9 


1.0 

.6 

1.6 

4,7 
6.9 
1.6 
.3 
2.3 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 

4.6 

.2 

16.4 

1.3 
.1 

7.1 


.6 

.1 
1.0 
2.6 

.3 

.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
2.1 

.1 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939! 


'+11.6 


+19.2 

+23.8 

+6.7 

+7.6 

+12.0 

+6.3 

+19.5 

+23.4 

+13.2 

+17.4 

+10.1 
<+6.4 

+8.6 

•  +13.  6 

+16.5 

+6.6 

+6.3 
+11.8 
+  10.6 

+8.4 

+17.8 
+10.2 
+20.2 
•+1.3 
+19.5 

+7.1 
+11.9 

+4.8 
+13.8 

+6.9 

+17.7 

'+11.6 

>+6.5 

+10.2 

+7.0 
+13.6 

+3.7 
+10.8 
+12.2 

+8.6 

+16.0 

+7.6 

+13.6 

+6.6 

'+12.9 

+13.0 

+15.2 

+11.8 

+12.6 

+10.0 

+3.2 


January- 
March 


$7,  482, 129 


65, 066 
2,910 

19,331 

29,006 
510,  145 

41,003 
166,  167 

26, 182 

65,  727 
64,698 

79,  873 

16, 137 

15,  359 

642, 020 

195,  340 

66,  562 
40,  705 
71, 996 
72,  319 
36,  812 

112,853 
354,984 
437,  921 
112,  763 

22,126 
171,  261 

21,  766 

29,366 
7,680 

27,700 

339,442 

12, 276 

1,  272,  318 

100,  770 
6,872 

520,  185 
66,  768 
55,920 

746, 920 
68,151 

43,  769 

9,072 

74,648 

195,600 
22,903 
13,542 
86,902 
92,  878 
91,933 

157, 662 
9,154 


April-June 


$7,  737,  677 


67, 161 

6,381 

19,617 

29,  361 

542. 121 
42,446 

172,  466 
23,  614 
69, 899 
58,674 

80, 065 
17,  243 
17, 849 
667, 076 
203,  089 
71,  144 
44,246 
73, 719 
76,642 
36,423 

119,045 
356,858 
450,  694 
122,  150 

24,011 
177,  489 

24,768 

32,  189 
8,757 

27,247 

356,  267 

13,217 

1,  277,  234 

102,  664 
7,773 

644,  129 
59,563 
63,090 

766,  702 
59,  240 

44,329 
9.917 

80,546 
200,  645 

24,  5.3S 

14,  603 

93,820 
101.  165 

94.833 
162,  839 

10,  316 


July- 
September 


$8, 035, 866 


70,118 
8,894 
18,423 
30,  973 

669,  604 
44,628 

183,  071 
26,190 
61,840 
59,687 

81,203 
19,  967 
20,010 
682, 149 
215, 843 
72,  217 
45,308 
76,  178 
75,389 
40,277 

126, 597 
375,  264 
449,  142 
128, 074 

24,  721 
179,  454 

26, 663 

32,  069 
9,403 

30,602 

373,  050 

13,  468 

1,317,387 

107,  918 
8,311 

566,  481 
69,  896 
68.030 

802,  076 
62,644 

45,  189 

10,  456 

83.047 

204,323 

26,317 

15,  572 

98,836 

106,  793 

101,  366 

169,  672 

11,665 


October- 
December 


$9, 186,  i4a 


82,522 
4,917 
21,  396 
36,066 

616,348 
49,  436 

227,627 
29,186 
67,  961 
80,761 

93,529 
21,666 
19,  874 
783,041 
255,611 
81,243 
48, 657 
82,331 
95,026 
43,041 

160, 118 
443,543 

670,  748 
138,668 

33,336 
206,490 
27,877 
35,059 
9,457 
31,231 

422,  987 

13,907 

1,  457,  462 

125,885 

8,833 

671,  344 
66,  370 
68,637 

906,  378 
74, 175 

53,726 

11,201 

99,  674 

232,009 

28,332 

16,884 

117,872 

113,616 

104,412 

195, 326 

11,623 


'  Represents  total  wages  earned  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods 
ended  in  the  year  or  quarter. 

>  Changes  in  coverage  provisions  of  State  laws  affect  percentage  changes. 

•  Data  for  1939  include  estimated  nontaxable  wages  (wages  in  excess  of  $3,000) 
In  New  York. 


•  Effective  1940,  many  food-processing  workers  removed  from  coverage  by 
revision  of  definition  of  agricultural  employment. 
'  See  table  27,  footnote  4. 
>  See  table  27,  footnote  6. 
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In  9  southern  and  New  England  States,  textile- 
mill  products  constituted  the  leading  major  in- 
dustry group.  Employment  in  lumber  and  tim- 
ber basic  products  led  all  activities  in  7  States; 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products  in  6  States; 
metal  mining  in  5  States;  and  bituminous  and  other 
soft-coal  mining  in  3  States.  Indeed,  the  leading 
activity  of  each  of  the  51  jurisdictions  may  be 
found  among  only  12  different  major  industry 
groups.  Chart  10  indicates  the  two  leading  major 
industry  groups  in  each  State.  The  States  are 
arrayed  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  average  monthly  employment  in  the  leading 
major  group.  Textile-mill  products  comprised 
48  and  44  percent  of  the  total  covered  employ- 
ment in  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina, 
respectively.  In  13  States  the  leading  major 
industry  group  employed  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
total  covered  employment.  The  two  leading 
major  industry  groups  accounted  for  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  total  covered  employment  in  19 


States,  but  in  11  States  they  made  up  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total. 

Nature  of  the  Data 

The  employment  and  pay-roll  data  here  pre- 
sented represent  comprehensive  and  accurate 
monthly  and  quarterly  statistics  on  employment 
and  wages,  classified  by  industry.  With  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  covered 
industries  employed  in  establishments  covered  by 
the  State  xmemployment  compensation  laws,  the 
data  reported  to  the  Social  Security  Board  repre- 
sent virtually  a  complete  census  for  the  industries 
covered.  Tabulations  of  these  data  are  shown  in 
this  report  in  simimary  form  only.* 

9  For  explaaation  of  character  and  limitations  of  data  and  more  detailed 
figures,  see  "Employment  and  Wages  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Unem- 
plojmient  Compensation  Laws,  1940,"  Social  Securitv  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  6 
(June  1942),  pp.  25-30.  The  1939  and  1940  Yearbooks  give  summary  data  for 
1938  and  1939;  these  data  are  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Employment  and  Pap 
Rolls  in  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Systems,  19S8,  Employment 
Security  Memorandum  No.  6,  April  1940,  and  in  Employment  and  Wages  of 
Covered  Workers  in  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Systems,  1939,  Employ- 
ment Security  Memorandum  No.  17,  August  1941. 


Unemployment  Claims  and  Benefits  in  1941 


Increased  industrial  activity  in  1941  resulted 
in  marked  changes  in  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment and  in  claims  and  benefits  under  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  program.  The  number  of 
unemployed  workers,  as  estimated  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  dropped  from  7.1  million 
at  the  end  of  1940  to  3.8  million  in  December  1941, 
a  decline  of  nearly  50  percent.  In  1941,  the  total 
number  of  initial  claims,  which  reflect  lay-offs  of 
covered  workers,  was  23  percent  below  that  in 

1940.  Approximately  1  of  every  6  '  workers  who 
earned  wage  credits  in  covered  employment  in 
1940  filed  an  initial  claim   for    benefits    during 

1941,  as  compared  with  1  of  every  5  workers  in 
the  preceding  year.  Total  benefit  payments 
dropped  even  more  sharply  (34  percent)  to  $345.7 
million,  the  lowest  level  since  the  initiation  of  the 
program  (table  1).  Both  the  number  of  man- 
weeks  of  unemployment  for  which  claims  were 
filed  and  the  nimaber  of  man-weeks  compensated  ^ 
declined  to  41.3  million  and  31.3  million,  respec- 
tively. The  sharper  drop  in  benefit  expenditures 
and  in  weeks  of  imemployment  for  which  claims 
were  filed  was  due  to  the  shorter  duration  of  com- 
pensable unemployment  in  lff41  as  weU  as  to  the 
fact  that  more  claimants  were  reemployed  before 
they  completed  their  waiting  periods  and  hence 
drew  no  benefits. 

Of  approximately  5.4  million  claimants  in  1941, 
4.6  million '  were  found  eligible  for  benefits, 
approximately  the  same  proportion  as  in  1940. 
Only  3.5  mUlion,*  or  76  percent  of  those  found 
eligible,  however,  were  unemployed  beyond  the 
waiting  period  required  by  the  State  law  and 
received  any  benefits.     In  contrast,  during  1940, 

'  The  number  of  different  workers  who  bad  some  covered  employment 
In  1940  is  estimated  at  31.9  million  after  adjustments  are  made  for  dnplications 
caused  by  the  employment  of  individual  workers  in  more  than  1  State  during 
the  year.  An  estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  covered  workers  who 
filed  claims  during  1941  is  derived  from  the  5.1  million  new  claims  which 
were  disposed  of  during  1941  and  which  were  found  on  first  determmation 
to  have  been  filed  by  workers  with  some  wage  credits.' 

'  Man-weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  are  estimated  by  adding  to 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  two-thirds  of  compensated  weeks  of  partial 
and  part-total  unemployment.  In  estimating  man-weeks  of  unemployment 
for  which  claims  are  filed,  it  is  assumed  that  claims  for  partial  and  part-total 
unemployment  are  the  same  proportion  of  all  continued  claims  as  weeks  of 
partial  and  part-total  are  of  all  weeks  compensated. 

>  Based  on  net  allowances  of  new  claims,  i.  e.,  the  mmjbcr  allowed  on  first 
determination  plus  or  minus  reopened  claims  on  which  disposition  was 
reversed  by  initial  authority. 

*  Based  on  number  of  first  payments  (table  33)  plus  estimates  tor  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin. 


84  percent  of  the  eligible  claimants  became 
beneficiaries,  despite  the  fact  that  waiting-period 
requirements  in  a  number  of  States  were  higher 
in  that  year  than  in  1941. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  appro.ximately  1  of 
every  11  individuals  in  the  Nation's  working 
force  received  at  least  one  benefit  payment  in 
1940,  only  about  1  of  every  16  individuals  in  the 
labor  force  became  a  beneficiary'  in  1941.  Dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  1941,  workers  receiving 
benefits  constituted  from  11  to  13  percent  of  the 
total  number  estimated  by  the  WPA  as  unem- 
ployed. This  ratio  approached  16  percent  in  the 
last  2  months  of  the  year,  when  a  large  proportion 
of  workers  laid  off  because  of  conversion  of  plants 
to  war  production  began  to  draw  benefits. 

Beneficiaries  received  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $100  in  benefits  during  1941,  virtually  the 
same  amount  as  in  1940.  The  average  weekly 
benefit  of  $11.06  for  total  unemployment,  however, 
was  almost  50  cents  higher  than  in  1940,  an 
increase  which,  in  most  cases,  probably  resulted 
from  higher  weekly  and  quarterly  earnings 
rather  than  from  liberalized  provisions  of  State 
laws.  The  average  duration  of  benefits  was  9.2 
weeks,  as  compared  with  9.7  weeks  in  1940. 
Approximately  46  percent  of  the  individuals  who 
began  receiving  benefits  at  some  time  in  1941 
exhausted  their  rights  to  further  benefits  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  slightly  lower  proportion 
than  in  1940. 

Claims  for  Benefits 

All  States  except  Florida,  Michigan,  and  West 
Virginia  shared  in  the  decline  in  initial  claims 
receipts  during  1941,  while  ever}'  State  contributed 
to  the  drop  in  contmued  claims  (tables  29  and  30). 
Initial  claims  totaled  8.5  million,  23  percent  below 
the  1940  level,  while  continued  claims  numbered 
42.6  million,  37  percent  fewer  than  in  1940.  Both 
initial  and  contmued  claims  receipts  were  slightly 
below  correspondhig  figures  for  1939  and  were 
even  fewer  than  in  1938,  although  less  than  half 


•  The  labor  force  was  estimated  at  about  57  million  in  both  IWO  and  IWl. 
Since  these  figures  represent  \VP.\  c.itlmalcs  for  the  peak  month  of  each  year, 
they  understate,  to  an  tadeternilnate  citont,  the  total  number  of  Individuals 
who  were  in  the  labor  market  at  any  time  durinK  the  year.  The  latter  Bgun, 
If  available,  would  afford  a  more  appropriate  baab  for  comparison  with  tha 
total  number  of  beneficiaries  during  the  year. 
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the  States  paid  benefits  throughout  that  entire 
year. 

With  the  decline  m  the  general  level  of  con- 
tinued claims,  the  month-to-month  variations  also 
decreased.  While  there  was  a  difference  of  3.7 
million  between  receipts  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  month  of  1940,  continued  claims  in  the 
peak  month  of  1941  outnumbered  those  in  the  low 
month  by  only  2.4  million.  Initial  claims  re- 
ceipts, on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  show 
large  monthly  fluctuations  (chart  11). 


The  tendency  for  central-office  receipt  of  initial 
claims  to  be  concentrated  over  a  rflatively  short 
span  of  months  within  a  calendar  year  was  evident 
in  a  number  of  States  with  individual  benefit 
years  *  as  well  as  in  those  vnth.  uniform  benefit 
years.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  year's  initial 
claims  were  filed  during  the  first  3  months  of  the 
benefit  year  in  6  of  the  9  States  with  uniform 


fl  In  a  number  of  States  which  initiated  payment  of  benefits  in  January, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  claimants  to  begin  their  benefit  years,  and  for  initial 
claims  to  be  concentrated,  in  that  month. 


Table  29. — Unemployment  compensation:  Initial  claims  received  in  local  offices,  by  State  and  month,  1941 


State 


Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 


Per- 
cent- 


distri- 
bution 


Janu- 
ary 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


Octo- 
ber 


No- 
vem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total,  1939.... 
Total,  1940.... 
Total,  1941.... 

Alabama 

Alaska... _ 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  _ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut-- 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. - 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland-. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia--- 

Washington 

West  Vuginia 

Wisconsin  ' 

Wyoming 


764.  758 
11,140,012 
8, 626, 993 


-23.6 


100.0 


1,  238,  064 

1,  200,  079 

963. 088 


687,  77' 
819,  180 
665, 428 


056,440 

1, 002,  912 

664,  031 


1, 062, 674 
1, 462,  528 
1, 189,  634 


823,488 

1,  003, 468 

606,  372 


841,018 
947,  325 
563,  669 


978, 015 

1, 130,  037 

763,  721 


708, 964 
729, 997 
516, 828 


666,  386 
636, 043 
496, 194 


680,  767 
721.  293 
619,  004 


701,  413 
680,  500 
610, 071 


819,  762 

817,  660 

1, 000, 053 


92, 330 

1,954 

24,  394 

68,  637 
749, 922 

37,  135 

107,  264 

17,996 

22, 8.53 

120,  930 

91,889 
6,262 
28,124 
763,  096 
119,606 
74, 963 
64,  622 
80,  306 
143,  268 
56,  457 

90,  942 
407,  548 
616,  045 
147,  253 

60,  216 
163, 124 

26,  624 

34,011 
9,528 

27,983 

425, 862 

13, 743 

1, 720,  416 

136, 856 
11, 189 

318,  783 
76,388 
78, 336 

446, 461 
99,  708 

60,  599 
8,627 
104,111 
238.202 
26, 862 
12,237 

69,  0Q9 
193,  429 
139, 725 
111,  294 

13, 996 


-26.6 
-40.7 
-24.8 
-16.0 
-12.9 
-33.9 
-42.1 
-23.1 
-35.3 
+1.4 

-40.2 
-36.6 
-25.1 
-23.9 
-17.6 
-27.6 

-  9.5 
-26.1 
-11.1 
-46.1 

-36.0 
-46.9 
+  8.4 
-22.0 
-23.6 
-28.8 
-17.1 
-21.8 
-19.1 
-62.4 

-  7.1 
-16.3 
-23.4 
-38.9 
-26.0 
-31.0 
-26.6 
-44.3 
-25.2 
-42.2 

-25.7 

-10.5 

-16. 

-26.0 

-22.1 

-64.9 

-48.2 

-8.2 

+30.0 

-23.8 

-26.9 


1.1 
I 
.3 


(') 


.4 
1.3 
.2 
.3 
1.4 

1.1 

.1 

.3 

9.0 

1.4 


1.1 
4.8 
7.2 
1.7 
.7 
1.8 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.3 

6.0 

.2 

20.2 

1.6 
.1 

3.7 


6.2 
1.2 

.6 
.1 
1.2 
2.8 
.3 
.1 
.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.3 
.2 


10,  640 
417 

2,675 
9,098 
104,  488 
6,594 
14,817 
3,877 
3,719 
8,641 

11,  899 
783 

6,378 
88,575 

16.  265 

18,  333 
8,830 
5,868 

12,  204 
4,522 

5,266 
41,66: 
31,  763 

30,  976 
7,801 

21,331 
6,273 
7,374 
1,861 
1,692 

45,  836 

2.338 

150,  863 

17,  609 
2,945 

40,38; 
11,946 
11,69' 
49, 850 
9,484 

6,020 
906 
11,26' 
26,148 
3.340 
2,986 
4,139 

31,  553 
7,159 

19,  689 
2,421 


6,675 

224 

1,927 

6,262 

67, 678 
3,394 

10,  695 
1,959 
2,226 
6,405 

7,100 
670 
2,784 
52,  202 
6,746 
6,646 
4,908 
4,628 
8,066 
3,034 

3,981 
24,663 
20,  378 
14, 854 

4,304 
10,  336 

2,465 

2,905 
874 
636 

24,239 
1,251 

92, 693 

11,915 
1,261 

27,966 
7,722 
5,057 

32, 634 
4,534 

2,813 

464 

6,703 

19,447 
2,028 
1,419 
2,643 

16,916 
4.847 
8,062 
1,611 


6,012 
312 
1,801 
6,763 
64,720 
2,836 
6,475 
1,431 
2,089 
7,113 

6,630 
406 
2,086 
57,  373 
4,770 
6,150 
4,128 
6,265 
8,607 
9,261 

19,  038 
24,739 
21, 116 
10, 660 
3,842 
8,652 
2,524 
2,680 
657 
6,438 

24, 417 

1,383 

173, 436 

11,322 
856 

23,700 
6,831 
6,349 

33, 162 

21,  618 

2,746 
2,662 
6,750 

21, 850 
1,487 
1,274 
1,694 

16,  019 
3,460 
7,262 
1,689 


11,  869 

226 

2,219 

7,322 

76,  225 
5,310 
7,283 
1,624 
2,290 

12, 408 

10, 364 
425 
2,761 
127, 024 
9,787 
8,807 
4,940 
19,642 
16,  399 
11,260 

10,  828 
70,  769 
30,  496 

16,  602 
6,693 

14,123 
2,644 
2,841 
876 
2,774 

43,  787 
1,607 

288,104 
8,567 
1,309 
2«,  968 
9,570 
6,463 

107,  732 
8,391 

4,386 

880 

11,600 

26,804 

2,211 

1,009 

29,840 

17,  569 
87, 444 

5,837 
1,736 


12,724 

106 

1,595 

3,994 

63, 957 
3,132 
4,630 
1,019 
1,611 
9,786 

7,399 

368 

1,465 

58, 141 
4,499 
3,649 
3,601 
8,073 

10,  630 
4,378 

6,261 

32,  593 

24,  510 

8,173 

4,699 

9,008 

1,601 

1,665 

600 

2,056 

29,983 

966 

144,  882 

7,451 

666 

19,  408 

5,823 

6,230 

28,945 

7,148 

2,913 
348 

9,083 
19, 156 

1,331 
686 

6,197 
16,  613 

6,420 

4,981 

1,721 


6,629 

78 

1,691 

1,660 

47,  981 

2,439 

5,634 

921 

1,351 

10,447 

5,436 
193 
1,485 
65,788 
4,444 
3,736 
2,710 
3,168 
8,405 
3,631 

7,601 

31, 127 

21, 840 

6,251 

3,517 

7,546 

1,.^ 

1,756 

631 

2,669 

29,  451 

782 

143. 881 

8,644 

621 

19,234 

5,080 

5,393 

24, 998 

6,473 

2,653 

377 

7,349 

17, 150 

1,176 

576 

4,281 

12,  638 

4,566 

6,063 

890 


7,i 
63 

2,082 
15, 850 
57, 418 

2,172 
11,119 

1,266 

1,943 
21, 924 

7,952 

186 

1,671 

56,  096 

19, 692 

4,851 

3,832 

4,397 

23,259 

2,770 

8.217 
27,938 
122,  377 

8,792 

5,386 
16, 877 

1,456 

i.r  ' 

646 
1,344 

38,931 

1,046 

119,  258 

16,  613 
433 

21,942 
6,372 
4,525 

24,708 
6,919 

6,364 
374 

9,869 
23,  026 

4,057 
630 

3,643 
11,363 

4,876 

8,200 
671 


6,621 

50 

1,608 

3,131 

44,434 

1,815 

5.981 

925 

1,444 

10, 196 

6,456 
180 
784 

45,  690 
7,144 
3,450 
3,619 
4,146 

11,  743 
2,268 

6,363 
25,  356 
53, 116 

6,981 

4,636 

11,887 

980 

1,567 
423 

1,230 

29,  052 
790 

89,  580 

10,282 
361 

20,258 
4,768 
3,568 

23,616 
6,512 

4,791 

287 

6,884 

17,  316 

1,722 

430 

2,796 

8,632 

3,768 

6,879 

424 


4,921 
96 
1,791 
3,196 
42, 783 
1,690 
7,619 
1,034 
1,384 
7,081 

5,427 
708 
968 

46,  762 
6,277 
3,159 
3,140 
3,532 

10,646 
3,026 

4,928 

27,677 

37,318 

6,601 

3,163 

11,  078 

1,099 

1,762 

530 

2,018 

29,642 
691 

96,964 

10,033 
347 

18,  972 
3,091 
3,904 

24,889 
6,972 

4,323 

337 

6,800 

14,411 

1,388 

443 

2,906 

9,182 

4,440 

6,961 

395 


6,715 
134 
2.202 
2,782 
60.  333 
2,309 
9,652 
1,239 
1,768 
8.440 

7,063 

750 

1.444 

60,079 

12,721 

3,812 

6,125 

7,228 

13,206 

3,945 

5,784 

32,230 

33,  974 

9,048 

4,464 

15, 674 

1,531 

2,294 

702 

2,554 

40,  713 

889 

123, 147 

9,738 

471 

28,727 

5,036 

4,481 

26,  411 

6,811 

5,316 

411 

9,534 

16,024 

1,665 

663 

3,039 

13,017 

4,849 

8,271 

599 


6,491 
116 
2,162 
3,825 
68, 787 
2,441 
9,502 
1,123 
1,623 
7,380 

7,295 

212 

2,610 

54,127 
9,909 
4,477 
4,646 
6,393 

10,846 
3,765 

5,663 
29,806 
26,769 
10,  730 

6,242 
13,  753 

2.220 

2,747 
972 

2,736 

36, 34' 

900 

121,  7S6 

12,266 

842 

27,740 

4,416 

6,099 

26,146 

6,894 

3,919 
630 

8,463 
17.28; 

2,303 
707 

3,178 
16,640 

3,900 

9,686 
866 


6,186 

143 

2,741 

4,765 

81,118 
3,003 

14, 157 
1,588 
1,406 

11, 110 

8. 869 
371 
3,899 
72,239 
17,462 
8,893 
5,143 
6,966 
9,448 
4,607 

7,112 
38,  984 
192,388 
18,686 

5,669 
12,  959 

2,403 

4,711 
967 

1,936 

53,464 

1,201 
176,  832 
11,516 

1.188 
40,482 

4,744 
16,  570 
43.  370 

7,952 

4,453 
951 

9,819 
19,584 

3,164 

1,624 

4,863 
23,497 

4,296 
20, 613 

1,073 


1  Less  than  O.OS  percent. 


"  K.\cludes  all  claims  for  partial  unemployment. 


benefit  years  starting  in  April,"  and  were  concen- 
trated in  the  period  January-March  in  12  of  the 
States  with  individual  benefit  years.  In  most  of 
these  18  States  the  concentration  of  claims  within 
a  3-month  period  in  1940,  though  marked,  was 
not    as    great.     For    the    individual-benefit-year 

'Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Uniform  benefit  years  beginning  in  April  were  also  in  effect  in  Maryland, 
Ehode  Island,  and  South  Dakota,  but  in  these  States  advance  filing  of  new 
benefit-year  claims  in  the  preceding  month  was  permitted  in  order  to  level 
off  somewhat  the  processing  and  determinaticn  voik. 
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States  as  a  group,  only  28  percent  of  all  1941 
initial  claims  wore  received  during  January- 
March,  while  for  the  group  with  uniform  benefit 
years  40  percent  of  the  yearly  initial-claims  load 
was  received  during  April-Juno  1941;  these  pro- 
portions were  31  and  42  percent,  respectively,  in 
1940. 

The  increased  rate  at  which  workers  wore 
reemployed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
1941   five  continued  claims  were  filed  for  each 


Table  30 

.—Unemployment  compensation: 

Continued  claims  received  in  locai 

offices 

,  by  State  anti 

month,  1941 

Total  continued 
claims 

p>:.2 

bo  H 

■SBS 

•■b 
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oSc. 

Continued  claims 

State 
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03 
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Total,  1939 

56,533,762 
67,017,310 
42,555,430 

14,362,968 
6,063,013 
4,930,669 

14,664,028 
6, 824,  507 
4, 046, 847 

14,946,670 
6,670,062 
3,  738,  046 

6, 125, 739 
6, 614, 390 
4, 269,  547 

6,  078, 138 

7,  252,  902 
3,914,066 

6,  328,  661 
6,525,069 
3,  576, 932 

6,161,0ij6 
7,292,386 
3,  623,  409 

5,337,701 
5,881.273 
3,044,924 

3, 970, 466 
4,257,691 
2, 649, 963 

3,  634. 211 
4,006,716 
2,  647,  673 

3,  819,  861 
3.622,146 
2,  5%,  669 

4,  204,  374 
4,008.156 
3,617,795 

Total,  1940 

100.0 

Total,  1941. 

-36.5 

100.0 

Ala... 

Alaska 

Ariz.... 

623,412 

34,  474 

102,  333 

418,  461 

4,449,059 

274,  345 

360,  221 

76,  064 

212,  977 

711,  087 

601,  490 
31, 191 
172.  215 

2,  831,  771 
723,030 
427,  764 
280,  591 
222, 055 

1,007,433 
267,  793 

556,  544 

2, 177, 968 

1,717,321 

825,  229 

290,691 

906, 952 

292, 132 

179,  744 

79,237 

189, 549 

1,880,910 
110,  742 

7,665,037 

736, 717 

71,357 

1, 824,  043 
363,  396 
330, 299 

3,  433,  042 
413, 022 

328,894 

69,029 

813,064 

1,  204, 301 

146,  236 

66, 952 

456,  581 

696, 818 

619,  767 

434, 196 

69,  904 

-36.8 
-41.9 
-38.6 
-32.7 
-20.7 
-42.1 
-62.6 
-39.0 
-23.9 
-17.5 

-35.6 
-36.6 
-28.6 
-37.9 
-43.2 
-33.7 
-21.8 
-66.2 
-8.6 
-61.7 

-45.3 
-43.9 
-41.0 
-30.0 
-41.0 
-35.8 
-18.7 
-27.2 
-26.2 
-57.2 

-22.0 
-35.8 
-32.7 
-44.6 
-17.8 
-49.1 
-32.6 
-42.7 
-40.0 
-60.9 

-37.8 
-19.0 
-33.8 
-38.6 
-25.9 
-54.6 
-56.3 
-39.0 
-26.1 
-37.8 
-44.3 

1.5 
.1 
.2 

1.0 
10.6 
.6 
.8 
.2 
.6 

1.7 

1.4 
.1 
.4 
6.7 
1.7 
1.0 
.7 

2.1 
.6 

1.3 

5.1 
4.0 
1.9 

.7 
2.1 
.7 
.4 
.2 
.4 

4.4 

.3 

18.0 

1.7 
.2 

4.3 
.8 
.8 

8.1 

1.0 

.8 
.1 
1.9 
2.8 
.3 
.2 
1.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
.2 

1.3 
.1 
.3 
.6 

6.0 
.6 

2.1 
.3 
.8 

1.1 

lr« 

.3 

.3 

7,8 

2.6 

1.0 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 

.6 

1.7 

4.8 

4.9 

1.6 

.5 

2.4 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.5 

4.2 

.2 

14.3 

2.0 

.1 

6.5 

.8 

.8 

10.3 

.9 

1.0 

.1 

1.4 

2.9 

.3 

.2 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.0 

.2 

64,511 

3,434 

12,408 

44.483 

554,  921 

39. 022 

48,  457 

10, 920 

26, 178 

••  47,406 

61,  602 
2,929 

36,  087 
330,  256 

93, 039 
73,  624 

37,  906 
27,  970 
83,193 
36,019 

60, 988 
219,  051 
126, 132 
139,  810 
32,395 
116,024 
43,  779 
31, 132 
13,  677 
19, 134 

209,  794 
15,248 

810,829 
78,442 
12,059 

265,323 
46,  987 
66,  279 

402, 002 
36,465 

35,440 

8,891 

89, 126 

129,  862 
22,  216 
16,  903 
46,  465 

104.  937 
41,  508 
68,  321 
10,  387 

64,221 

6,270 

10,  671 

44,  537 

498.  295 

37,  539 
46,  568 
12,  514 

25,  672 
36,  534 

50,  555 
4,529 
31,  967 
225,  842 
77, 826 
72, 180 
36,383 
21,234 
67, 698 
23,  951 

38,  272 
174, 862 
122.  453 
130. 378 

28.614 
91, 820 

46,  935 
29,  691 

12,  671 
12,454 

168,  719 

13.  640 
606.  434 

61,  291 
12,  560 

209,  776 
43.  739 
67.112 

319,  297 

26,  976 

24,646 
7,681 
68,647 
111,873 
17,  302 
11,122 
34, 374 
88,189 
32.657 

47,  714 
11,263 

56,  208 
4,267 
11,335 
48,  359 
485,  748 
35,554 
36,  361 
11,  500 
26.485 
40,079 

46.  571 
2.740 
28,  403 
190.867 
69,168 
61,093 
31,860 
18,289 
72,901 
23,327 

36,628 
162,  406 
109,  832 
126,  108 
29,683 
73,  778 
47,864 
27,415 
11, 078 
19,  791 

146,  356 
13,  773 

617,  418 
65,  579 
12,309 

201,612 
38,  726 
46,  449 

301,822 
30,025 

24,  996 
7,862 
64,846 
114,  963 
12,008 
10,274 
29.111 
78,  212 
27,091 
39,267 
11,780 

60,834 

4,765 

9,707 

49,  623 

437, 450 

31,734 

25,  260 

7,121 

20,557 

46, 052 

48.  991 
4,002 
19.  014 
249,  262 
55, 081 
48,529 
23,109 

18,  761 
74,090 
35,  393 

60,755 
217,042 
104,001 
101,423 
27,888 
71,  736 
37,435 

19.  671 
8,711 

23,150 

113,  677 
13, 624 

703, 609 
60,  583 
9,246 

173.  ,500 
40,  022 
30.  703 

583.  734 
49, 146 

25,335 

7,532 

67,065 

119,  337 

10,527 

7,744 

43.471 

61,860 

173,  162 

26,  477 

8,146 

71,410 

3,981 

8,338 

46.  180 

370, 926 

26,882 

19,  729 

6,140 

17,  362 

51, 677 

48,  274 
4,474 
12,316 
300,  972 
41,  092 
31,046 
19,  491 
22,083 
84,  748 
28,052 

67,  195 
220,  334 
81,803 
57, 156 
26,  203 
71,  187 
27,063 
11,426 
6.382 
16,696 

144,  861 
11,368 

873,  %2 

61,008 

5,639 

130,  277 
37.288 
22,857 

353,  909 
53,234 

23,005 

5,619 

71,811 

118,465 

3,774 
00.280 
48,  9,50 
65, 369 
20,6.56 

6,929 

64,016 
3,298 
6,683 

41.203 
314, 035 

21,901 

17,  539 
3,840 

14,954 
65, 177 

43,977 

2,169 

8,178 

334, 699 

35,  789 

26,  378 

16, 856 

20,286 

74,  212 

21,044 

60,258 
223,722 
65,  608 
42,  564 
21,417 
66,879 

18,  716 
8,687 
4,735 

18,994 

138.  764 

8,236 

923,568 

54,  819 

4,001 

148,271 

27, 600 

19,884 
212,  527 

45,  602 

20,534 

4,669 

58,  367 

96,416 

5,967 

2,730 

68,  109 

37,820 

47, 149 

19,093 

6,008 

61,913 

1,890 

8,303 

28,032 

316,  144 

18,  722 

25, 127 

4,010 

15, 358 

90,710 

49,  868 

912 

7,183 

262,  626 
45,894 
23,760 
17,  127 
21, 192 

100.815 
16,400 

66,763 
206, 061 
146,493 
38,  940 
22,430 
63,854 
14,  737 
8,029 
3,956 
10,  210 

147,938 

7,178 

891,  775 

68,  602 

3,  057 

117,732 

23,604 

18,329 
256,861 

37,256 

27,800 

3,970 

67,  (533 

103,011 

9,005 

2,456 

60,619 

30,206 

42,791 

3.3.133 

2.985 

47,  117 

1,868 

7,190 

40,115 

269, 079 

14,474 

22.698 

3,143 

14,353 

94, 118 

48,801 

699 

5,117 

189,056 
63,607 
20, 995 
17, 189 
16.  058 

108,660 
11,666 

47,864 
166,  436 
314, 120 
30,  779 
19.  786 
66,485 
10,184 
6,947 
3,252 
8,021 

144,906 

5,995 

506,476 

58,894 

1,966 

111,669 

18,717 

11,464 
176,066 

27,359 

26,606 

2.286 

6.S,  242 

96,  605 

12,697 

1,871 

32,394 

23,139 

22,769 

32.455 

2,733 

38, 195 

1,276 

6,206 

25,253 

258,  382 

10,  982 

23,296 

3,516 

13,304 

87,  757 

47,699 

1,977 

3,838 

163,  372 

44.619 

16,  549 

16,  676 
12,444 
97,527 
12,665 

39,416 
1.53.  941 
186,  792 

31,110 

17,  707 
64.802 

8,319 

7,027 

3,128 

10,006 

142,338 

5,008 

406,354 

54,477 

1.739 

101.010 

20.061 

9,286 

197,986 

27.184 

26,601 

1.912 

64.421 

80.600 

11,374 

2.005 

25.3S0 

18,907 

18.728 

2.V300 

1.711 

39,670 

1,222 

6,948 

16.66S 

266,  851 

11,617 

26,  820 

4,634 

12,973 

67,441 

47,  478 

3.  515 

3,491 

167,  324 

58,065 

14,917 

18.  771 

12,303 

84.  735 

15,713 

33.430 
133,  720 
112.518 
32.095 
10.909 
67.  691 
8,  695 
8,343 
3,131 
13,387 

154.246 

4,834 

413,279 

64,395 

1,756 

100,156 

21, 148 

10,598 
188.809 

27,250 

28.835 
1,853 
01,585 
71,112 
11,601 
2,346 
24,104 
22,252 
20,231 
26,829 
1,779 

38,802 

1,436 

7,024 

14,367 

280,201 

11,310 

28,427 

4,122 

12,609 

46,  774 

47,220 
1,644 
5,448 
163,445 
59,041 
14,663 
20,434 
15.313 
75,851 
21,184 

28,919 
142.  259 
100,  283 
3.5.032 
20,193 
73,281 
10,  876 
8,964 
3,750 
19,  552 

161,  629 

4,940 

438,789 

61,941 

2,292 

114,607 

22,024 

14.931 
160,166 

25,059 

28,790 

2,278 

61,937 

70,569 

12.017 

2  570 

23,508 

31.072 

17.916 

34.  M9 

2  662 

46,615 

1,777 

7.520 

19,  741 

398,  027 

14.708 

39,  939 

5,604 

13,982 

48,463 

70,494 

1,601 

13,173 

264,050 

79,309 

Ark... 

Calif 

Colo 

Del 

D.  C. 

ria. 

Ga 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Dl 

Ind 

Kans 

24,890 

Ky.s.. 

La 

83  003 

Maine... 

Md 

22,489 

36. 156 
168, 135 
247,286 
59,855 
28,466 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

Mo 

89,515 

Mont 

Nebr. 

Nev 

17.529 
12,612 
4,866 

N.  H 

18,154 

N.  J  ..  . 

207,793 

N.  Mex 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

6,898 
562.544 
65,686 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

Okia 

4,733 
150.211 
24,474 

Greg 

23,417 

Pa 

279,804 

E.  I... 

27,466 

S.  C... 

36,397 

S.  Dak 

Tenn... 

4.486 

69,484 

Tex.!.... 

91,499 

Utah 

14.370 

Vt 

4,157 

Va.    . 

28,766 

Wash. 

W.  Va 

Wis 

51,268 
20,397 
61.112 

Wyo 

4.821 

1  Data  for  New  York  not  available  for  January-March  1939. 


!  Claims  filed  tor  biweekly  instead  of  weekly  period. 
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Chart  11. — Unemployment  compensation:  Initial  and 
continued  claims  filed  in  local  offices,  by  month, 
1940-41  1 
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1940 
>  See  tables  29  and  30. 


1941 


initial  claim,  whereas  in  1940  the  ratio  was  6  to  1. 
That  the  difference  was  not  even  greater  suggests 
that  in  both  years  many  workers  who  filed  claims 
for  benefits  were  probably  attached  to  industries 
which  regularly  undergo  protracted  seasonal 
slacks.  Otherwise,  in  view  of  the  sharp  improve- 
ment in  employment  conditions,  the  average 
number  of  continued  claims  per  lay-off  would 
have  dropped  more  sharply. 

Disposition  of  New  Claims 

While  for  the  country  as  a  whole  slightly  less 
than  18  percent  of  the  5.4  million  new  claims  dis- 
posed of  on  first  determination  during  the  year 
were  disallowed,  in  16  States  as  many  as  25  to  40 
percent  of  the  claimants  were  found  ineligible  on 
first  determination  (table  31).  Most  of  these 
States  had  similarly  high  proportions  of  disallow- 
ances in  1940.  Insufficient  earnings  in  covered 
employment  were  the  cause  for  the  disallowance 
of  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  new  claims  disal- 
lowed on  first  determination  during  1941;  only 
half  as  many  claims  were  disallowed  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  wage  record  for  the  claimant. 
Wliile  the  proportion  of  new  claims  disallowed  for 
insufficient  earnings  was  virtually  the  same  as  in 
1940,  relatively  fewer  were  disallowed  in  1941 
because  of  "no  wage  record." 

Since  the  proportion  of  disallowances  because 
of  insuflBcient  wage  credits  furnishes  a  rough 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  base-period 
earnings  requirement  of  a  State  law  is  geared  to 
the  wage  level  of  the  covered  working  force,  it  is 


of  interest  to  note  the  differences  among  the  States 
in  this  respect.  In  29  States  the  proportion  of 
claims  disallowed  for  this  reason  was  greater  than 

Chart  12.— Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
distribution  of  continued  claims,  1941,  and  of  average 
monthly  covered  employment,  1940,  by  State  ' 

PERCENT    OF    UNJTED  STATES 
0 2  4  6 

C 1 1 

NEW    YORK 

CALIFORNIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ILLINOIS 

MASSACHUSETTS 
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>  See  table  30. 

t  Claims  filed  for  biweekly  instead  of  weekly  period. 
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the  national  average  of  approximately  11  percent. 
In  Florida,  Nebraska,  and  South  Carolina  the 
proportion  exceeded  20  percent  for  the  second 
successive  year,  while  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
the  proportion  rose  above  this  level  after  the 
eligibility  requirements  were  changed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1940.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  iu 
which  more  than  15  percent  of  the  new  claims 
were  disallowed  because  of  insufficient  wage 
credits,  the  earnings  requirements  for  eligibility 
were   comparatively   high,   since   they  were   ex- 


pressed cither  in  terms  of  flat  amounts  ranging 
from  $200  to  $300  in  the  base  year  or  in  terms  of 
a  high  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Louisiana  was  a  notable  exception  in  that  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  covered  claimants 
had  insufficient  wage  credits,  despite  a  compara- 
tively liberal  eligibility  provision  which  required 
base-year  earnings  of  only  20  times  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  and  which  made  it  possible  for  an 
individual  with  annual  earnings  of  only  $60  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 


Table  31.— Unemployment  compensation:  New  claims  disposed  of  on  first  determination  and  number  allotced, 
1940  and  1941,  and  percent  disallowed  by  reason,  1941,  by  State 


Total  dispositions 

Allowed 

Disallowed  as 

percent  of  total  dispositions 

State 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941. 

Total 

In,>;ufficient 
wage  credits 

No  wape 
record 

Other 

Total 

7,328,073 

5,  434,  556 

6,092,965 

4,470,390 

16.9 

17.7 

■10.9 

16.4 

>  l.S 

94,  269 
7,962 
20,363 

65,  630 
480,  430 

47,  408 

104,  261 

18,  307 

31,742 

106,  996 

112,967 
7,342 
23,892 

665,  568 

123,016 
77,  569 
40,  631 
86,272 

119.  692 
82,  496 

115,019 

442,  887 

380,  929 

109,319 

60,  679 

141,  646 

26.  533 

30.  018 

11,  149 

49,  623 

299,  316 

17,  804 

1,183.068 

211,  393 

9,151 

291,963 

66,  981 
74,  207 

597,  566 
113,  257 

80,  524 
9,669 

107,  033 
198.  504 

23.529 

15,  466 
132,  469 
113.036 

83.  431 
100,  394 

14, 822 

64,253 

4,851 

16,428 

67,295 

423,  718 
32,  102 
65,  621 
13,544 
20,  632 

110,276 

76,  793 
4,664 
19,  217 

399,  729 
92,  113 
68,  470 
34,  976 
67.893 

136,  896 
39,364 

72,606 
254.326 
331.618 

88.  693 
41,417 

114.  852 
23.897 
23,025 
8,380 
29,286 

275,  956 
12,613 

899, 070 

100,  515 
7,602 

196,  388 
60,729 
43,  037 

442.  806 
73,646 

52,  73.5 
8,912 

90,  646 
138,  999 

17,  672 
8.270 

67,481 

89,  .580 
67.  036 
64, 398 
10,  132 

78,  832 
6.753 

16,  912 
48, 162 

378,  369 
36,  920 
84.806 
14,  867 
28,655 
60,629 

90,644 
6,051 

17,  544 
467,  618 
113.  063 

58.730 
35,  026 
65,  057 
92,023 
70,  706 

101,647 

382,  460 

332,  046 

88.637 

49,  262 

122,  483 

23,646 

20,037 

8,417 

43,876 

274,292 

12,  639 

952,  674 

155,  176 

6,369 

260,  136 

64,297 

66,438 

548.  833 

106,  048 

56,  637 

8,237 

86.128 

147,  173 
18,572 
12,867 

116  843 
92,  706 
69.  879 
94,  568 
11.105 

66,  944 
3,632 
13,  870 
44, 853 

342,  368 
24,098 
61,  226 
11,  145 
16,  789 

66,  553 

66,724 
3.776 
13,  978 

343,  597 
82,856 
42,023 
30,  262 
61,812 
94,  193 
34,  148 

66,486 

206,297 

289,  532 

70,  856 

26,  619 

88,492 

21,  656 

16,  402 

6,426 

26.285 

261.322 

9.024 

754,  392 

71,686 

6.674 

164.  727 

39.  772 

36,  672 
402,  274 

65.866 

36.689 
7.430 

67.  789 
103,  120 

14.460 
6.600 
63,166 
68.626 
47,629 
68,619 
7.551 

16.4 
27.7 
16.9 
26.6 
21.2 
24.2 
18.7 
18.8 
9.7 
43.3 

19.8 
17.6 
26.6 
17.3 
8.1 
24.3 
13.8 
23.9 
23.1 
14.3 

11.6 
13.6 

12.8 
18.9 
18.8 
13.5 
10.0 
3.3.3 
24.5 
11.8 

8.4 
29.0 
19.5 
26  6 
30.4 
10.9 
18.9 
10.5 
8.2 
6.4 

29.7 
14.8 
19.6 
26.9 
21.  1 
16.8 
11.8 
18.0 
16.2 
6.8 
26.  1 

12.9 
27.2 
16.5 
21.7 
19.2 
24.9 
21.9 
17.7 
18.2 
39.6 

26.1 
19.0 
27.3 
14.0 
10.0 
28.1 
13.6 
23.7 
31.2 
13.3 

8.4 
18.9 
12.7 
20.0 
35.7 
23.0 

9.4 
30.6 
23.3 
10.2 

8.9 
28.8 
16.1 
28.8 
26.4 
20.8 
21.6 
15.0 

9  2 
10  6 

30.4 
16.6 
25.2 
25.  8 
18.2 
20.2 
13.8 
23.6 
16  7 
9.1 
25.  5 

9.3 
13.6 
13.1 
10.4 
16.1 
14.4 

6  6 
12.6 
13.8 
32.9 

16.7 
18.7 
16.8 

7.5 

9.8 
11.8 

8.2 
16.1 
23.3 

6.9 

4.6 
9.0 
9.6 
15.1 
24.2 
13.8 
5.1 
214 
13.9 
7.3 

5.6 
18.0 

9.9 
li2 
15.8 
19.0 

12  6 
8.4 
5.5 
6.6 

24.5 
6.6 

las 

11. a 
14.6 
14.8 
7.6 

13  8 
2.6 

(') 

\y  7 . 

3.6 
8.7 
2.1 
11.2 
4.1 
7.2 
3.2 
6.2 
3.0 
5.6 

9.0 
.1 
2.6 
6.4 
.2 
4.6 
6.3 
7.6 
7.9 
7.4 

3.8 
4.0 
3.0 
4.9 
8.4 
7.1 
i6 
8.2 
7.1 
2.9 

3.1 

10.5 
62 

13  1 
8.4 
2.4 
8.1 
6.4 
17 
S.O 

6.9 
6.9 
6.4 
12.8 
3.6 
6.4 
2.3 

s.e 

10  7 

4  0 

0 

Alaska    

4.9 

.3 

Arkansas       

.1 

California -.. 

0 

Colorado    _ 

3.3 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware     -- 

12.2 
0 

District  of  Coluinbia--,v-- 
Florida 

1.4 
1.1 

.4 

Hawaii       .  .  

.2 

Idaho.-.. 

7.8 
.1 

Indiana                        

0 

11.8 

Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    .    .  

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Massachusetts 

Michigan      .           

6.8 
.1 

Minnesota 

Missi-ivsippi         

0 
3.1 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1.7 
0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

New  Jersey                . 

.3 

New  Mexico -- 

New  York 

0 
3.5 

i.a 

8.4 
.8 
1.2 
0 
0 

0 

5.1 

0 

1.4 
(■) 

0 

4.0 
(>) 

3.4 
(') 

S.8 

North  Dakota            

Ohio 

Oreeon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas                             -  -- 

Utah          

Vermont- 

Virginia 

West  Virffinia 

Wisconsin*          .  

>  Excludes  data  (or  Wisconsin;  provision  of  State  law  not  comparable. 
•  Insufflcient  weeks  of  employment  in  base  period. 
•Less  than  0.05  percent. 


•  Reprc.vDts  all  Initial  claims  for  total  and  port-total  UDcmploymoDt:  ex- 
cludes claims  lor  partial  unemployment. 
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Although  almost  IS  percent  of  all  new  claims 
disposed  of  on  first  determination  were  disallowed, 

Table  32. — Unemployment  compensation:  Ratio  of 
net  new  claims  allowed,  beneficiaries,  and  exhaus- 
tions of  benefit  rights,  1941,  to  workers  with  wage 
credits,  1940,  by  State 


State 


Total.. 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

niinois 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts-.. 
New  Hampshire. . 

New  York 

Oregon 


Rhode  Island-. 
South  Dakota.. 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


Workers 

with  wage 

credits 


34, 351, 800 


Net  new 

claims 

allowed  i 


54,421,646 


Ratio  (percent)  to  workers 
with  wage  credits 


Net  new 
claims 
allowed 


'13.6 


Benefi- 
ciaries ' 


•10.1 


Exhaus- 
tions of 
benefit 
rights 


States  with  uniform  benefit  year 


271, 
224, 
765, 

2, 479, 
221 
570, 

1,446, 
159, 

4,700, 
313, 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.-- 

California 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida- 

Georgia - 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


288,000 
58, 300 
130,  300 
697,  000 
418,  800 


46,337 

17.0 

13.9 

24,330 

10.8 

8.7 

(') 

(') 

4.8 

365,  718 

14.3 

11.0 

34,  270 

15.6 

11.4 

66,888 

11.7 

8.7 

207,638 

14.4 

11.6 

26, 472 

16.6 

9.9 

796,  455 

16.9 

12.4 

37,272 

11.9 

10.1 

66,967 

23.3 

14.8 

7,344 

12.6 

7.9 

14,  604 

11.2 

8.6 

58,  511 

9.8 

6.6 

48,000 

11.6 

8.4 

448,  60O 
23,700 
112,700 
2, 191,  000 
127,400 
292,100 
508,  300 
570,  600 
135, 000 
121,800 

901, 100 
394,  800 
254, 000 
427,  700 
647,  200 
1,  656,  000 
628,100 
245,  300 
804,100 
131, 900 

177, 000 

48,400 

1,402,100 

95, 800 

714,  100 

50,  700 

2,118.100 

308,000 

3, 185, 600 

346,  600 

489,  400 
1, 185,  300 

79,  500 
452,  600 
682,800 

61,  300 


66,  273 
3,547 

14,  058 
354,  350 

11,342 

(') 

68, 126 

58,223 
3,791 

14,868 

(') 

43,  698 
30,  698 
62,  389 
97, 159 
292, 469 
73,  630 
27, 394 
90, 240 
21,962 

16, 136 

6,439 

252,046 

9,475 

72,  222 

5,813 

156.443 

40,  194 

403,  916 

36, 996 

68, 793 
104, 955 

6,703 
70,  696 
68. 482 

7,734 


12.5 
15.0 
12.6 
16.2 

8.9 
(') 
13.4 
10.2 

2.8 
12.2 

(') 
11.0 
12.0 
12.2 
17.8 
18.8 
13.9 
11.2 
11.2 
16.6 

9.1 
13.3 
18.0 

9.9 
10.1 
11.5 

7.4 
13.0 
12.7 
10.7 

14.1 
8.9 
8.4 

16.6 
8.6 

12.6 


«4.7 


5.7 
4.3 
1.8 
4.0 
3.5 
4.4 
4.9 
3.2 
6.7 
4.3 

8.6 
3.7 
4.0 
3.2 
2.6 


States  with  individual  benefit  year 


7.7 

3.4 

11.7 

3.0 

8.4 

(') 

13.1 

6.0 

6.7 

3.6 

4.3 

2.1 

10.8 

6.1 

7.0 

(') 

2.1 

1.1 

9.8 

6.2 

(') 

(') 

8.7 

4.6 

10.1 

5.1 

7.1 

3.8 

13.9 

9.0 

11.9 

2.3 

11.3 

6.0 

8.9 

4.2 

10.6 

(') 

14.1 

7.0 

7.2 

3.4 

10.7 

6.4 

12.6 

5.9 

8.1 

4.0 

7.5 

3.3 

9.5 

6.9 

5.2 

2.3 

11.0 

7.0 

9.9 

(') 

6.9 

2.6 

10.9 

4.8 

7.1 

4.2 

6.4 

3.0 

10.2 

4.4 

(') 

(') 

9.8 

9.3 

'  Differs  from  gross  allowances  because  some  decisions  were  reversed  upon 
reconsideration. 
'  First  payments  made  during  year;  see  table  33. 
3  Excludes  Connecticut,  Districtof  Columbia,  and  Indiana.  See  footnote  7. 

*  Based  on  48  States  reporting  comparable  data. 

*  Based  on  49  States  reporting  comparable  data. 

*  Based  on  45  States  reporting  comparable  data. 
'  Data  not  comparable. 


reopenings  of  contested  claims  by  the  initial 
authority  reduced  this  proportion  to  somewhat 
less  than  15  percent.  Nevertheless,  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  1.1  million  eligible  claimants  who 
were  not  unemployed  beyond  the  waiting  period 
required  by  State  laws,  it  is  found  that  36  percent 
of  all  initial  determination  work  was  on  new 
claims  which  did  not  result  in  benefit  payments. 

Table  3Z.— Unemployment  compensation:  First  pay- 
ments issued,  exhaustions  of  benefit  rights,  and 
ratio  of  exhaustions  to  first  payments,  by  State,  1941 


state 

First  payments 

Exhaustions  of 
benefit  rights 

Ratio  (percent) 
of  exhaustions 
to  first  pay- 
ments 

Number 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 

Number 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 

1940 

1941 

Totali 

3, 311, 294 

-34.3 

1, 549, 244 

-40.3 

2  49. 5 

>46.4 

34,605 

2,783 

9,493 

37,684 

286,312 

19,  668 

36,339 

8,484 

12,  687 

65,018 

39,880 

2,827 

11,  934 

273,588 

-36.9 
-40.0 
-26.9 

-7.4 
-23.4 
-41.5 
-49.2 
-33.8 
-37.9 

-7.2 

-44.9 
-25.2 
-21.6 
-32.0 

15,416 
710 

6,054 

15, 626 

132,437 

9,566 
13,711 

4,651 

6,180 
30,  757 

25,211 

1,449 

7,601 

100, 194 

-41.0 
-66.3 
-36.7 
-30.0 
-32  6 
-46.1 
-65.2 
-43.3 
-21.4 
-26.2 

-53.5 
-38.4 
-21.6 
-38.8 

47.6 

45.3 

« 

54.9 

62.6 

52.1 

56.1 

62.6 

38.5 

69.3 

(") 
62.2 
63.7 
40.7 

25.  S 

i') 
41.5 

Arkansas.- 

California  

Colorado 

48  9 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

37.7 
53.6 
48.7 
55  9 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

(') 
51  5 

Illinois 

36  6 

Indiana ' 

Iowa.. 

34,384 
26,760 
30,  263 
76,004 
25,253 

49,647 
167,  068 
184,  553 
59,469 
21, 893 
84,605 
18, 591 
12,777 
5,165 
16,  740 

176,818 

7,747 

582,  467 

53,710 

4,801 

109,  311 

33, 999 

31,  506 
316,  871 

42,709 

24,058 
4.596 
63,270 
83,831 
11,238 
5,066 
39,266 
46,372 
35,387 

-34.7 
-12.9 
-44.8 
-4.8 
-57.3 

-35.3 
-46.5 
-35.4 
-26.6 
-42.9 
-40.4 
-17.3 
-25.7 
-24.6 
-65.6 

-13.3 
-29.5 
-32.8 
-49.2 
-16.2 
-46.7 
-31.2 
-32.9 
-31.7 
-68.9 

-34.7 
-21.6 
-25.1 
-37.6 
-31.6 
-49.6 
-59.0 
-40.5 
-28.9 

18, 092 
12,850 
16, 142 
48,982 
7,815 

24,979 
71,  466 
36, 389 
31,  820 
10,327 
42,  930 
9,179 
6,024 
3,091 
5,097 

83,222 
3,808 

316, 033 
23,770 
2,971 
49, 109 
21,  682 
13, 455 

148,309 
24,712 

8,692 

2,150 

23,730 

49,  879 

5,234 

2,353 

18,996 

19,  916 

10,868 

-42.8 
-34.5 
-43.5 
-12.6 
-48.8 

-27.5 
-62.4 
-53.6 
-30.6 
-64.5 
-39.3 
-26.7 
-36.0 
-25.3 
-62.1 

-32.8 
-36.9 
-27.3 
-26.6 
-11.0 
-50.2 
-39.9 
-45.0 
-51.7 
-66.6 

-45.0 
-24.2 
-33.4 
-44.9 
-40,1 
-52.9 
-50.0 
-47.4 
-51.4 

60.1 
66.3 
52.0 
70.2 
25.8 

45.0 

48.1 

27.4 

66.6 

59.2 

(?) 

55.7 

64.7 

60.6 

37.9 

60.7 

64.9 

60.1 

30.2 

59.0 

48.1 

73.0 

52.1 

(?) 

71.1 

42.9 
48.3 
60.1 
67.6 
63.3 
49.  S 
39.7 
48.5 
45.0 

52  6 

Kansas 

49  9 

Kentucky 

53  3 

T.onisi*^Tift 

64  4 

Maine.. 

30  9 

Massachusetts 

42.8 
19  7 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

63.5 
47  2 

(?) 
49  4 

Montana 

Nevada.  .. 

59  8 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

32.4 
47  1 

New  Mexico 

New  York.... 

49.2 
54  3 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

44.3 
61.9 
44  9 

Oklahoma 

63  8 

Oregon 

42  7 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  . 

(5) 

57.9 

36.1 
46.8 
44  5 

Texas 

Utah 

46  6 

Virginia 

48.  4 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin'. 

42.9 
30.7 

Wyoming 

6,009 

-40.7 

5,711 

-3.9 

58.7 

'  Excludes  Indiana  and  Wisconsin;  data  not  comparable. 
>  Bai;ed  on  45  States.    See  footnotes  1  and  3. 

'Exhaustion  ratios  not  comparable  for  Arizona,  Georgia,  Missouri,  and 
Pennsylvania  because  of  lag-quarter  redeterminations. 


Benefit  Payments 

BeDefit  disbursements  in  1941  were  lower  than 
in  1940  in  every  State  except  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Louisiana,  where  the  slight  increases 
were  due  primarily  to  liberalized  benefit  provisions 
(table  34).  Declines  of  as  much  as  35  to  55  per- 
cent were  recorded  by  24  jui'isdictions,  including 
all  the  New  England  States  and  such  important 
industrial  areas  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  (chart  15). 

Save  for  an  upswing  in  May,  due  largely  to  the 
initiation  of  new  benefit  years  in  several  State', 
disbursements  during  1941  declined  steadily  from 
$39.3  million  in  January  to  $21.1  million  in  No- 
vember, the  lowest  montlily  benefit  outlay  since 
February  1938.  In  December  the  trend  was 
sharply  reversed  as  the  effects  of  conversion  un- 
employment became  evident;  payments  rose  32 
percent  above  the  November  figure  to  $27. 8 
million.     Hardest    hit    by    the    curtailment    and 

Chart  13. — Unemployment  compensation:  Total 
amount  of  benefits  and  weekly  average  of  benefici- 
aries, by  month,  1938-41  ' 
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'  See  table  1.  Since  beneficiaries  are  eitpressed  as  a  weekly  number  while 
teneflts  are  a  total  for  the  month,  the  2  series  cannot  be  used  to  compute 
average  benofits. 

tData  for  January  1938  not  available;  for  February-December  1938  esti- 
mated; for  1939,  number  in  midweek  of  month;  for  1940-41,  average  of  number 
dn  calendar  weeks  ended  in  month. 
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conversion  entailed  by  the  war  production  pro- 
gram were  workers  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 

Chart  14. — Unemployment  compensation:  Amount  of 
benefits  and  number  of  beneficiaries,  by  State,  1941  ' 
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average  for  all  States  was  approilmatcly  IIOO. 
t  See  scale  tor  bencflciaries  below. 
tt  Data  for  beneficiaries  not  comparable. 
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New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin, 
where  much  of  the  consumer  diu-able-goods  pro- 
duction of  the  country  is  centered. 

Benefits  were  paid  for  32.3  million  weeks,  of 
which  almost  91  percent  were  weeks  of  total 
unemployment  (table  35) .  That  partial  and  part- 
total  unemployment  declined  more  rapidly  than 
total  *  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  weeks  com- 
pensated for  the  first  two  types  accounted  for  only 
9.1  percent  of  aU  weeks  compensated  in  1941,  in 

■  SlBce  these  data  are  not  available  separately  for  partial  and  part-total 
unemployment,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  this  trend  equally  affected 
both  types  of  unemployment. 


contrast  to  9.6  percent  in  1940  and  10.3  in  1939, 
The  shifting  of  workers  from  part-time  to  full- 
time  employment  resulted  in  marked  declines  in 
the  proportion  of  payments  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment in  nearly  all  26  States  which  reported  com- 
parable data  for  1940  and  1941.  Only  in 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota  did  signifi- 
cant increases  occur  in  the  relative  number  of  such 
payments.  In  Alabama,  Georgia,  New  Mexico^ 
and  Virginia,  the  proportion  of  weeks  compensated 
for  partial  unemployment  in  1941  was  less  than 
half  that  in  1940. 


Table  34.-^Vnemploytnent  compensation:  Amount  of  benefit  payments,^  by  State  and  month,  1941 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


Total 


Amount 


Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1940 


January 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


AprU 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total" - 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas .- 

California 

CJolorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nilnois 

Indiana 

Iowa-- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio" 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania... 

Ehode  Island.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$345, 708 


-34 


$39, 270 


$34,611 


$33,608 


$31,  674 


$30,561 


$29,  307 


$26, 494 


$22, 942 


$21,  430 


$21,  066 


3,180 

295 

877 

2,248 

62,  024 

2,229 

2,601 

636 

2,128 

6,661 

3,089 
160 
1,469 
28,433 
6,868 
2,661 
1,865 
2,649 
7,165 
1,549 

4,888 

17,643 

16,  349 

7,105 

1,712 

5,394 

2,657 

1,303 

825 

1,081 

15,221 

782 

67,  597 

3,624 

612 

12,  171 

2,624 

2,486 
23,631 

3,694 

1,694 

336 

4,690 

6,693 

1,467 

468 

2,968 

6,446 

3,001 

2,938 

652 


-33 
-44 
-34 
-25 
-20 
-47 
-60 
-37 
-t-1 
-13 

-30 
-42 
-27 
-36 


-45 

-1-6 
-55 

-27 
-43 
-44 
-27 
-22 
-26 
-19 
-29 
-28 
-63 

-6 
-36 
-32 
-23 
-17 
-61 
-29 
-39 
-47 
-65 

-32 
-11 
-25 
-43 
-12 
-60 
-49 
-42 
-24 
-36 
-47 


29 
96 
187 
6,267 
303 
278 
61 
236 
361 

245 
14 
247 
3,227 
627 
367 
183 
304 
679 
216 

353 
2,012 
1,202 
982 
168 
634 
322 
201 
134 
118 

1,260 

96 

8,176 

296 

74 

1,796 

287 

330 
2,969 

316 

169 
49 
471 
634 
200 
89 
341 
887 
256 
380 
77 


266 
43 
86 
199 
6,006 
307 
337 
82 
251 
279 

240 
18 
316 
2,496 
614 
461 
208 
243 
493 
149 

268 

1,688 

1,163 

1,141 

163 

641 

438 

231 

140 

92 

1,214 

97 

6,187 

216 

89 

1,425 

286 

421 
2,436 

260 

122 
61 
344 
647 
170 
85 
248 
910 
214 
338 
116 


300 

38 

90 

225 

6,646 

308 

310 

82 

276 

311 

232 
14 
302 
2,143 
669 
441 
194 
228 
646 
131 

242 

1,420 

1,031 

1,193 

160 

482 

468 

222 

131 

80 

1,133 
101 

6,643 
233 
99 

1,462 
266 
419 

2,480 
201 

130 

44 
391 
662 
123 

84 
222 
810 
200 
277 
116 


283 
37 
74 
251 
6,090 
242 
190 
48 
217 
327 

220 
19 
194 
1,631 
360 
246 
128 
232 
479 
144 

419 
1,262 
839 
926 
147 
328 
361 
143 
91 
168 

884 

91 

3,672 

258 

77 

1,107 

234 

273 
2,825 

346 

117 
33 

379 
629 
86 
61 
122 
681 
172 
184 
94 


286 
39 
63 
284 
4,664 
207 
149 
35 
183 
381 

260 
24 
101 
2,865 
294 
192 
130 
260 
627 
173 

696 
1,788 
727 
634 
166 
363 
267 
88 
68 
106 

1,136 
81 

6,354 
305 
42 
875 
246 
169 

3,295 
487 

121 

30 
382 
677 

59 

29 
356 
461 
497 
121 

65 


269 

26 

62 

276 

3,761 

207 

123 

26 

160 

407 

228 

11 

73 

3,466 

268 

168 

133 

235 

662 

127 

696 

1,770 

627 

362 

143 

329 

167 

64 

61 

92 

1,193 

60 

8,442 

292 

32 

1,039 

239 

143 
1,599 

407 

116 

26 

365 

495 

64 

19 

404 

319 

423 

113 

46 


269 
20 
71 
130 
3,654 
166 
144 
30 
148 
679 

248 
7 
41 
2,772 
339 
147 
122 
265 
666 
109 

646 

1,767 

970 

311 

150 

296 

126 

54 

40 

70 

1,164 
48 

8,418 
318 
23 
696 
172 
172 

1,615 
326 

128 

25 
395 
466 

69 

16 
363 
267 
372 
206 

28 


253 

18 

71 

251 

3,276 

131 

185 

26 

144 

766 

280 
6 

39 
2,134 
562 
126 
136 
203 
778 

76 

492 

1,394 

3,700 

272 

123 

498 

87 

46 

33 

44 

1,388 
46 

4,876 
339 
16 
706 
162 
110 

1,322 
263 

160 

14 

405 

453 

134 

12 

230 

225 

208 

303 

24 


220 
8 

62 

153 

2,979 

90 
196 

29 
124 
770 

274 

10 

31 

1,716 

407 

106 

136 

160 

801 

72 

388 

1,128 

2,238 

266 

116 

624 

68 

61 

32 

47 

1,394 

38 

3,782 

313 

12 

615 

163 

78 

1,257 

261 

161 

12 

408 

401 

130 

12 

177 

167 

165 

212 

14 


209 
10 
67 

100 

3,031 

80 

209 
38 

127 

683 

253 
16 
27 
1,687 
616 
86 
147 
151 
606 


340 

1,182 

1,270 

271 

112 

413 

64 

64 

30 


1,311 

36 

3,718 

317 

11 

613 

172 

81 

1,348 

269 

154 

12 

373 

334 

137 

14 

169 

189 

171 

176 

14 


201 
12 
70 
81 
3,043 
80 

214 
33 

121 

403 

252 
12 
36 
1,688 
683 
78 
160 
178 
624 
123 

289 

1,122 

1,064 

300 

122 

469 

72 

66 

32 

97 

1,368 
35 

3,850 
291 
14 
715 
184 
122 
964 
235 

145 

13 

368 

277 

139 

15 

167 

246 

163 

239 

22 


$27,847 


316. 

15 

77 

112 

3,728 

109 

266 

f45 

142 

404 

367 
9 
63 
2,718 
749 
136 
18» 
190 
607 
143 

362 
1,210 
1,528 
669 
173 
62T 
128 
93 
43 
111 

1,776 

63 

4,681 

347 

23 

1,123 

224 

168 
1,632 

254 

182 
27 
409 
428 
166 
23 
199 
405 
171 
390 
37 


'  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks;  Includes  supplemental  payments. 


>  Includes  $297,000  delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  in  Ohio  in  1939. 


Despite  the  decline  of  partial  unemployment,  it 
still  accounted  for  more  than  15  percent  of  all 
weeks  compensated  in  Delaware,  Hawaii,  and 
Illinois  and  more  than  10  percent  in  four  other 
States.  In  contrast,  less  than  1  percent  of  weeks 
compensated  in  Arizona  and  Arkansas  were  weeks 
of  partial  unemployment.    The  differences  among 

Chart  15. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
decrease  from  1940  to  1941  in  total  amount  of  benefits, 
by  State  ' 
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'  See  table  34. 

t  The  District  of  Columbia  and  Louisiana'had  increases  of  0.5  and  6.2 
percent,  respectively. 
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States  in  this  respect  were  only  slightly  less  marked 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Although  the  causes 
for  this  variation  cannot  be  precisely  determined, 
one  important  factor  is  the  industrial  structure  of 
the  States,  discussed  subsequently. 


Number  of  States 

UDomployment 

1940 

1941 

Total                          

26 

26 

9 
« 
S 

1 
2 

13 

50-99                                   

8 

10.0-14.9     

8 

16.0-19.9                       

2 

20  0-21  9                                             - 

1 

Size  of  Benefit  Payment 

The  size  of  the  weekly  payment  made  to  the 
unemployed  worker  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  measuring  the  adequacy  of  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  The  rise  in 
levels  of  benefit  payments  in  1941  was  primarily 
the  result  of  greater  base-period  earnings  among 
covered  workers,  but  in  some  States  was  due  also 
to  statutory  amendments  which  liberalized  the 
benefit  formula  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  more 
difficult  for  low-paid  workers  to  qualify. 

Approximately  61  percent  of  all  payments  for 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  were  issued  in 
amounts  of  $10  or  more  as  compared  with  56  and 
55  percent,  respectively,  in  1940  and  1939 
(table  37).  The  most  significant  changes,  however, 
occurred  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale.  Pay- 
ments of  $15  or  more  comprised  31  percent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  27  and  26  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  1940  and  1939,  while  payments  of  less 
than  $5  accounted  for  only  2.9  percent  of  the 
total  as  agamst  almost  5  percent  in  each  of  the 
2  previous  years.  The  proportion  of  these  small 
payments  declined  steadily  during  1941,  from  3.6 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  to  an  all-time  low  of 
2.0  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter.  In  contrast, 
payments  of  $15  or  more  constituted  33  percent  of 
the  total  m  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  the  highest 
proportion  on  record. 

In  all  but  10  States,  a  greater  proportion  of  pay- 
ments m  amounts  of  $10  or  more  was  made  in  194 1 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Rougldy  half  of  the 
increase  in  most  of  these  States  was  attributable 
to  the  increased  number  of  payments  of  $15  or 
more.  Unusually  sharp  increasos  in  the  relative 
mmiber  of  payments   in   both    the   $10.00-14.99 
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and  the  $15.00  and  over  intervals  occurred  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Mississippi,  this  rise  was  due  pri- 
marily to  an  increase  in  the  base-period  wage 
requirement,  while  in  the  other  three  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  benefit  formula  was  an  important  factor. 
Payments  of  $5  or  less  were  issued  in  only  23 
States  in  1941  as  compared  with  33  States  in  the 
previous  year;  minimums   of  $5   or  more  were 


effective  in  10  °  of  the  former  States  by  the  end  of 
1941 .  Even  among  the  States  which  continued  to 
issue  payments  of  less  than  $5,  the  relative  number 
was  considerably  reduced.  The  marked  declines 
in  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  resulted  from 
higher  levels  of  base-period  earnings,  while  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  they  were 


'  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Maine,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 


Table  35. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  compensated  and  amount  of  benefit  payments,  by  State  and 

type  of  unemployment,  1941 


state 


Weeks  compensated  for— 


All  unem- 
ployment 


Total 
unem- 
ployment 


Partial 
and  part- 
total  unem- 
ployment 


Partial  unemploy- 
ment only 


Number 


Percent  of 
all  unem- 
ployment 


Amount  of  benefit  payments  >  for- 


All  unem- 
ployment ' 


Total 
unem- 
ployment 


Partial 
and  part- 
total  unem- 
ployment 


Partial  unemploy. 
ment  only 


Percent  of 
all  unem- 
ployment 


Total' 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado _. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Elinois .__ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio'. 

Oklahoma _. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


32,  295, 377 


29,  369, 117 


2, 936,  260 


$345, 707,  731 


$324,  765, 92S 


$20, 670, 418 


451,  249 

20, 932 

80, 832 

335, 424 

3,  767,  316 

223, 863 

254,  741 

63,931 

174,  957 

665,  092 

420, 070 
23,516 
132,  967 
2, 376.  480 
553,  476 
286,  967 
202,031 
370,274 
753, 423 
226,  403 

466, 587 
1,765,616 

1,  247, 732 
685, 672 
229, 848 
606,  736 
232.  533 
144,  345 

63, 471 
135,  293 

1, 408, 446 

88,  821 

5,781,617 

612,900 

64,270 

1, 274,  232 

273,  658 

208,764 

2,  136, 945 
366,  043 

240,  466 
45,  632 
686,  808 
739, 482 
123, 820 
49,651 
375, 947 
449, 165 
315,  326 
272.  809 
52,328 


420. 174 
19,  986 
76,289 

315,  798 
3,  21S,  798 

200, 079 
226,  685 
49,  931 
165,  331 
498,  254 

399, 676 
18.  785 
125.  855 
1, 842,  489 
462,  346 
247,590 

178,  701 
320, 186 
704.  226 

179,  653 

403,  795 

1,617,454 

1, 159, 055 

621,254 

214, 696 

611.  629 

232,  533 

130,  768 

57, '265 

109,  853 

1,  263,  480 

83,  271 

5,781,617 

675,  621 

47,  445 

1,116,063 

236.  083 

178,  775 

2, 135,  945 

316,  733 

214, 552 
42,  926 
655,  918 
637,  752 
111,679 
45, 844 
352, 810 
385, 481 
263, 048 
242, 360 
42,  920 


31,075 

946 

4,643 

19, 626 

548,  518 

23,784 

28,  056 
14,000 

9,626 
66,838 

20,  394 

4.731 

7,102 

533,  991 

91,130 

39,  377 

23.330 

50,088 

49,  197 

46,760 

62, 792 
138,062 
88, 677 
64.  318 
15, 152 
94,207 
(») 

13,  587 
6,216 
26,440 

'144,966 
5,550 
(») 

37,279 

6.826 

168,  179 

37, 475 

29,  979 
(') 

39,  310 

25,  914 
2.606 
30. 890 
101.  730 
12,  241 
3,807 
23,137 
63,  674 
62,  278 

30,  459 
9,408 


7,153 

0 

227 

2,022 

367,  779 

13,  640 

(*) 

12,807 
(') 
(') 

11.407 
4,653 

(<) 
362,  258 

(') 
9,060 

12. 113 

(') 

(') 

32,946 

69,836 
128, 191 

(<) 

« 
8,467 

61, 800 

(») 
7,293 
1,982 

(<) 

w 

2,352 
{») 
31, 637 

4.082 
(') 

4,610 
19, 479 
(') 
(') 

9,552 

(') 

11,  569 

(') 
2.912 
2.669 

12, 661 

('? 
(') 

16,  973 
5,349 


1.6 
0 
.3 


6.0 
"26.0 


2.7 
19.8 


15.2 


3.2 
6.0 


14.6 


12.8 
7.3 


3.7 
10.2 


5.1 
3.1 


2.6 


6.1 
7.5 


1.7 
9.3 


4.0 
'iO 


2.4 
5.4 
3.4 


6.2 
10.2 


3, 179,  658 

294, 556 

877, 108 

2,  247, 972 

52,  023,  680 

2,  229. 300 

2,601,160 

636,  708 

2, 128, 329 

6, 651,  433 

3, 089,  234 
169,  791 

1,  469, 144 
28,  433,  384 

5, 867,  528 

2,  560,  993 

1,  864,  495 

2,  649.  379 
7, 164, 997 
1,  548, 979 

4.  888. 187 
17,  642,  454 
16,  348,  516 

7, 106,  206 

1,  712,  343 

5,  394, 143 

2,  566,  786 

1,  302,  884 
825, 119 

1,081,164 

15,  220.  504 

782,  444 

67, 697,  299 

3,  523.  780 
612, 462 

12. 171, 168 
2. 623,  603 

2,  485,  554 
23,  530.  690 

3,  594, 101 

1,  693,  496 
334. 893 

4,  690,  349 

5,  693, 301 

1,  466,  462 
458,  234 

2, 968,  230 
5,445,910 
3,001,147 

2,  938,  217 
662,  388 


3,  006,  614 
284,  623 
841,  041 

2, 161,  311 
46,909,711 
2,  042, 862 
2,  414,  995 
453,  274 
2,  017, 041 
6,  099,  662 

2,  984, 049 
138, 180 

1,  408,  421 
24,  269,  876 

5,  320, 036 

2,  319,  926 

1,  709,  846 

2,  420,  656 

6,  796. 236 
1,  267, 601 

4. 456,  691 
16, 882, 551 
14, 791,  992 

6,  688, 853 

1,  627, 366 

4.  909, 730 

2,  666,  785 

1,  203,  781 
761,  758 
950,  449 

14,  231,  237 

740,  683 

67,  697,  299 

3,  393, 313 
459, 765 

11,311,808 

2.  377,  202 

2,  237,  724 
23,  630, 690 

3,  386,  874 

1,  566,  477 
319,  836 

4,  516,  808 
6, 174,  241 
1,367,685 

436,  497 
2, 832, 479 
4,  877, 342 

2,  525,  8,62 
2,  711,  666 

666,  855 


170, 124 
10, 033 
36,0«7 

85,  747 
6,  048,  600 

184,211 
182, 423 
81,  561 
106, 180 
451,  781 

105, 185 
21,688 
60,  384 
4,  098, 987 
546, 043 
227,021 
154,  649 
222, 146 
359,  278 
281,  378 

428, 121 
743,  689 
656,  624 
616,011 

84, 618 
483,  632 

(•> 

98, 863 

63, 361 
130, 705 

•  979, 018 

41,  714 

(') 
128, 095 

62, 687 
797, 301 
246, 401 
239,  073 

(') 
207,  227 

126.  851 
14,  871 
174,  541 
614,  906 
98,  777 
21,111 
134,  278 
568,  668 
475,  295 
226,  661 

86,  633 


$33, 019 

0 

1,436 

10, 148 

3,  244, 669 

101, 674 

(*) 

74,061 
(') 
(') 

63,040 

20,  944 
(') 

2,  660, 419 
(<) 

44,119 
73, 465 
(<) 
(<) 
204,  787 

404,  263 
679, 073 

(<) 

45,  261 
299, 149 
(') 

51,029 
18,  626 
(<) 

W 
16,642 

(') 

93, 157 
30, 819 
(*) 

21,  201 
147,  674 

(') 
C<) 

42,438 
(') 

68,  052 
(') 

22,  212 
13,272 
68,085 
(') 

(<) 

118,  384 
43, 873 


1.0 

0 
.2 
.6 

6.2 

4.6 


13.8 


2.0 
13.1 


9.0 


1.7 
3.9 


13.2 


8.3 
3.S 


2.6 

6.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.6 
6.0 


.8 
5.9 


1.2 


1.6 
2.9 
2.3 


4.0 
6.7 


*  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

'  Includes  supplemental  payments,  not  classified  by  type  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

3  Includes  28,531  weeks  amounting  to  $297,386  for  which  compensation  was 
delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  in  Ohio  in  1939. 


'  Data  not  available  for  full  year. 

'  Benefits  for  partial  and  part -total  unemployment  not  provided  by  State 
law. 

'  Benefits  for  partial  and  part-total  unemployment  became  effective  Apr. 
1,  1941. 


attributable  in  part  to  statutory  changes  raising 
the  eligibility  requirement  and,  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  liberalizing  the  benefit  formula.  >Wide 
variations  among  the  States,  however,  continued 
to  exist.  WhUe  32  States  issued  few  '»  or  no  pay- 
ments of  less  than  $5,  checks  for  such  amounts 
constituted  36  percent  of  all  North  Carolina  pay- 
ments in  1941  and  more  than  15  percent  in  5  " 
other  States.  In  19  States,  at  least  three-fifths  of 
all  payments  were  for  $10  or  more  as  contrasted 

"  Less  than  1  percent. 

"  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  South  Dakota. 
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with  two-fifths  or  less  in  17  States.  Alaska, 
Illinois,  Nevada,  and  the  Pacific  States  issued  from 
80  to  100  percent  of  their  payments  in  amounts 
of  $10  or  more;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Maine, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  more  than 
80  percent  were  in  amounts  of  less  than  $10. 
Although  the  variations  among  the  States  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  differences  in  wage  levels  of 
workers  who  become  unemployed,  they  are  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  States  with 
relatively  low  wage  scales  have  benefit  formulas 


Table  36.— Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  compensated  for  total  unemployment,  by  State  and  month,  1941 


State 


Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
1940 


January 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Juiy 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total,  1940... 
Total,  1941 1 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware.. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida... 


46, 267, 981 
29, 369, 117 


-36.6 


3,  688,  736 
3,  343, 128 


3,988.811 
2, 982,  046 


4, 198, 515 
2, 881,  259 


3,  779, 021 
2, 334, 429 


4, 990. 606 
2, 726, 026 


4, 846,  664 
2, 642,  689 


6, 018,  224 
2,  536, 106 


4,536,311 
2, 244, 987 


3,  236. 308 
1,914,920 


2,815,343 
1,781,112 


2,  530, 951 
1,  723,  732 


2, 629, 691 
2,  249,  784 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland. , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire., 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.-. 

Ohioi... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Peimsylvania 

Bhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Utah... , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


420, 174 

19, 986 

76,  289 

315, 798 

3,  218,  798 

200, 079 

226,  685 

49,  931 

166, 331 

498, 254 

399,  676 
18,  786 
125,  855 
1,  842, 489 
462, 346 
247,  590 

178,  701 
320, 186 
704,  226 

179,  653 

403,  795 

1,617,454 

1, 169. 066 

621,  254 

214, 696 

611,  629 

232,  633 

130.  758 

57, 255 

109, 853 

1, 263, 480 

83, 271 

5,  781,  617 

675,  621 

47, 445 

1, 116,  053 

236,083 

178,  776 
2, 135, 945 

316,  733 

214,  552 
42, 926 
,555,  918 
637,  762 
111,579 
45,  844 
362,  810 
385,  481 
263, 048 
242, 350 
42, 920 


-38.4 
-41.8 
-33.8 
-29.8 
-24.4 
-43.8 
-52.5 
-37.5 
-20.5 
-16.0 

-38.1 
-36.0 
-26.6 
-32.9 
-39.7 
-35.2 
-9.2 
-41.1 
-11.6 
-61.0 

-40.0 

-46.9 

-43.4 

-30.8 

-39.2 

-27.0 

-19.6 

-29.6 

-28, 

-50.4 

-25.2 

-30.6 

-32.6 

-36.4 

-21, 

-48.4 

-30.0 

-39. 

-47.4 

-54.3 

-34.8 
-8.6 
-30.0 
-43.0 
-19.3 
-61.3 
-49.9 
-43.8 
-44.9 
-37.1 
-45.9 


43,630 

1,901 

8,346 

28,  981 

389,  817 

27,  744 
25,  006 

5,206 
18,  470 
30, 472 

34, 352 
1,436 
20.  683 
194,  481 
49,  633 
35,  403 
18,  037 
34,  612 
69, 137 
24, 337 

33,  577 
176,  467 
97,  361 
87, 354 
22,  218 
61, 667 

28,  902 
20, 026 

9,350 
10, 682 

133, 355 
10,  210 

691,  664 

68, 466 

7,018 

167,  921 
26, 114 
23, 463 

273,  998 
25,  259 

22,  486 

6,263 

69, 377 

66, 886 

16, 634 

8,628 

37,832 

63,  266 

27, 809 

33, 335 

6,  367 


36. 705 

2,832 

7,606 

31,  690 

376,  280 

28,  519 

30,  798 

8,253 

19,  656 

23,454 

36,228 
2,154 
25,  868 
168,  672 
62. 198 
45,  387 
21, 056 
28.238 
60, 407 
18, 187 

27,  378 
140,  234 
95, 058 
102,  789 
21,835 
67, 033 
39,  640 
22.  961 
9,691 


129,464 
10,  465 

519,  496 

44, 370 

8,439 

130,  066 
27.  088 
31,  700 

226,  657 
21,  067 

16, 169 
6,616 
44,  127 
62, 140 
13, 896 
8,204 
27, 462 
66, 197 
23,894 
29,  413 
7,747 


41, 122 

2, 

8,069 

34, 971 

406, 870 

28, 182 

28. 067 

8.196 
21, 126 
26,  506 

32,  892 
1,794 
26,  212 
136,  884 
48, 604 
42,163 
19, 560 
26,  964 

56. 339 
16, 352 

26, 090 
124,  241 

86, 924 
106. 486 

23,025 

49,886 

42. 340 
22, 142 

8,956 
7,924 

117, 074 
11, 145 

461,  709 
48, 650 
9,017 

133, 963 
25, 065 
31,  800 

226,  910 

16,  649 

17,  226 
5,790 

50, 106 
63, 074 
10,  016 

8,108 
25,  216 
68, 738 
22, 796 
23,344 

7,610 


37,  908 
2,617 
6,606 

34, 736 
313,496 

22,  240 

17. 068 
4,838 

16,  532 

26,  863 

30,118 
2,193 
16,  303 
100, 710 
30, 606 
23,286 
12,  746 

27,  338 
48,  710 

20. 069 

37, 377 
113,695 
71, 861 
82,  780 
20,  614 
33,  461 
31,  643 
14,  454 
6,217 
16,  704 

84, 396 

9,817 

296, 293 

60, 493 

7, 

103, 577 

22. 163 

20. 608 
248, 199 

35,  261 

16, 102 
4,299 
46,723 
59,  202 
6,973 
6,818 
14,690 
42.111 
15,668 
16,  177 
6,214 


37, 181 

2,690 

6,657 

36, 409 

291,  242 

18,  811 

13,  805 

3,446 

13,  896 

31,  780 

33,  862 

3,716 

8,862 

194, 061 

26,  042 

18, 827 

12,  701 

32, 138 

62, 136 

22,  261 

60,  360 
170,  466 
62,  437 
48,  719 
18,  776 
38, 000 
24, 316 
8,992 
4.641 
11,834 

94, 844 
8,607 

653, 668 
53,711 
3,850 
83,261 
23,250 
12,379 

273, 321 
45,  070 

15, 146 

4,239 

45,986 

63, 460 

4,705 

2,999 

45,  844 

33,  448 

36,071 

10, 958 

4,156 


35, 139 

1,796 

4,666 

34, 677 

237,  070 

16,  659 

11.619 

2.331 

12, 196 

34,  564 

30, 426 
1,371 
6,777 
229, 495 
21,  543 
15,  990 
12,836 

30,  622 
56,388 
15,301 

49, 139 
170, 386 
54,223 

31,  616 
16, 061 
33,  078 
16, 133 

6,623 
3,629 
10.539 

93,388 
6,336 

734,  623 
47.  096 
2,899 
95,  403 
21,846 
10,  330 

145,  758 
36,683 

14,623 

3,686 

43, 485 

66,236 

4,270 

2,098 

61,620 

21,942 

35,840 

10,  435 

2,712 


36,  728 

1.384 

6,165 

16.  776 

226, 477 

13,  864 

12,885 

2,683 

11,396 

61,983 

32,  718 
691 

4.103 
185, 302 
26.884 
13,  990 
11,816 

33,  926 
66, 906 
12, 845 

43,  865 
171,237 
76,  610 
28,345 
16, 973 
30,  897 
11,464 
6,687 
2,746 
8,072 

88,787 
5,110 

734,  420 
47,  631 
2,169 
68, 309 
15,  863 
11.695 

142,  406 
29,159 

16, 176 

3,188 

46,803 

62. 061 

6,020 

1.719 

43.  240 

17,6,55 

32,511 

16,320 

1,  757 


34,  258 

1,228 

6.180 

36, 349 

200,  978 

11,005 

16, 196 

2,424 

11,371 

71. 385 

34, 058 
497 

4,044 
139, 933 
40, 922 
12, 293 
12,886 
25, 698 
76, 152 

8,178 

36,  962 
132,  791 
184.  375 
24, 110 
14,613 
47,  087 
8,366 
4,786 
2,362 
4,881 

103,  637 

5,130 

427,  726 

50, 682 

1,607 

68, 149 

13,612 

7.440 

125, 165 

22,276 

18, 361 
1,670 
47,229 
52.  139 
9,331 
1.347 
27,  719 
15,  so- 
ls, 35« 
22,233 
1.414 


28, 724 
612 

6,299 

21,  827 

182, 127 

8,256 
17,  091 

2,682 

9,822 
74, 404 

31,468 

1.003 

3,170 

113, 131 

30.  746 

10,  505 

12,  389 

18,826 

76.596 

7,295 

28,864 
106.015 
150,  157 
20,  921 
14,017 
41,717 
6,539 
5,179 
2  272 
6i073 

100,  599 

3. 960 

327,119 

41,967 

1,096 

69,329 

14,009 

5,069 

119,788 

21,630 

19.  677 

1,433 

45.742 

46,027 

9,296 

1,280 

20,263 

11.231 

13,155 

15,584 

l.OCI 


26,  761 
714 

5,614 

13,  500 

184,717 

7,437 
16,690 

2.998 
10, 076 
64,851 

31,191 

1.826 

2,804 

111,306 

35,960 

8,420 

13,264 

17,802 

67,483 

8,746 

25.064 
106, 938 
89,  767 
21.336 
12,796 
36,  342 
6.042 
5,596 
2,153 
6,799 

9S,335 

3,723 

318,696 

42,  346 
1,042 

59,  246 

14, 189 

6.392 

124,632 

22,334 

18. 937 

1.339 

41.736 

37,504 

9,958 

1.685 

19,183 

12,309 

12,019 

13,665 

950 


25,278 
821 

5,805 

10,  997 

183, 170 

7.490 
16,  346 

2,896 

9,709 
36,  746 

30, 177 

1,090 

3.001 

108,643 

43, 900 

8,04' 

14,319 

21,060 

48, 740 

11,222 

20,731 
99,264 
82,583 
23.555 
13,923 

39. 131 
6,709 
6,578 
2,270 
8,719 

96,630 

3,635 

324, 635 

40.281 

1,318 

63,087 

14,926 

7,976 

91,161 

19, 951 

18.148 

1,463 

40, 172 

30.959 

10. 132 
1.719 

17,823 
18,304 
11,024 
19,310 
l,45S 


37,840 
1,003 
6,287 

15,885 

227.654 

9,872 

21.235 
4,178 

11, 182 

36, 246 

43,197 

1,014 

5,128 

169,  981 

56.409 

13,  279 

17,092 

23.062 

67,232 

14,860 

25,398 
107,  721 
108.799 
43. 343 
19,956 
53,261 
11,641 
8,734 
3.069 
9,733 

126, 181 
5,243 

391,568 
49,928 
2,002 
93.  752 
17.058 
10,923 

138,050 
21.504 

22.611 

2.V41 

44,432 

48.064 

11,449 

2,439 

21,919 

20,783 

13,908 

31.578 

2,474 


'  Includes  23,384  weeks  for  which  compensation  delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  In  Ohio  in  1939. 
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which  permit  few  benefit  payments  at  the  higher 
levels  (chart  16). 

Duration  of  Benefits 

Provisions  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  in  effect  during  1940  provided  claimants 
in  1940-41  with  an  average  duration  of  benefits 
varying  from  8.5  to  17.5  weeks  (table  38).     The 

Table  37 .—Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
distribution  of  weeks  of  total  unemployment  com- 
pensated by  amount  of  benefit  payment,  for  each 
State,  1941 


Number  of 
weeks  com- 
pensated 

Percent  of  weeks  compensated  '  in 
amounts  of — 

State 

Less  than 
$5.00 

$5.00- 
9.99 

$10.00- 
14.99 

$16.00  or 
more 

Total,  1939 

Total.  1940 

Total,  1941 

37.  248,  599 

46.  267,  981 

'29,369,117 

4.9 
4.7 
2.9 

40.3 
39.0 
36.0 

29.0 
29.2 
30  6 

25.8 
27.1 
30.5 

Alabama 

420.174 

19,986 

76,289 

315.798 

3. 218.  798 

200.079 

226.685 

49. 931 

165,  331 

498,  264 

399.676 
18.785 
125,  855 
1, 842,  489 
462,  346 
247,590 
178, 701 
320, 186 
704,  226 
179,653 

403,  795 

1,617.454 

1, 159. 055 

621,  254 

214,  696 

511,529 

232,  533 

130.758 

57.  256 

109. 863 

1,263.480 

83.  271 

6,781,517 

675,  621 

47,  445 

11,116.053 

236,  083 

178. 776 

2, 135, 946 

316,  733 

214,  662 
42,926 
665, 918 
637.  762 
111,579 
45,844 
3.52,810 
385. 481 
263.  048 
242.  350 
42. 920 

19.9 

58.8 

7.1 

38.1 

52.1 

14.2 
15.6 
28.6 
14.7 
46.0 
31.2 
33.6 
24.6 
39.4 
29.5 

12.2 
9.9 
60.1 
34.6 
36.4 
29.3 
30.1 
18.2 
18.1 
13.9 

34.0 
29.5 
26.8 
32.9 
12.4 
24.8 
32.2 
28.3 
26.8 
28.8 

32.1 
22.4 
33.0 
8.0 
29.0 
30,8 
26.6 
32.4 
32.5 
38.9 

10.1 
15.3 
16.8 
17  7 
33.7 
22.5 
19.6 
29.8 
31.9 
29.4 
27.6 

7.1 

77.3 

.5 
27.6 

32.8 

5.7 

,54.0 

48.1 
45.7 
68.4 
28.9 
44.9 

68.8 
77.7 
29.7 
14.6 
29.5 
52.7 
49.2 
62.1 
61.1 
72.4 

39.3 
44.1 
24.7 
40.7 
58.4 
49.8 
37.4 
57.3 
9.7 
62.4 

37.0 
47.9 
33.9 
63.9 
61.2 
43.2 
45.7 
14.0 
41.7 
37.3 

69.3 
56.4 
67.7 
67.7 
30.1 
69.1 
69.6 
17.8 
48.4 
38.4 
24.0 

20.7 

20,7 

17.0 

District  of  Colombia- 
Florida 

.1 

1.8 

11.0 

31.6 
23.8 

Georgia  .  -_      .  -  . 

8.0 

Hawaii 

12.4 

20.2 

Ulinois 

50.9 

.7 
1.2 

33.4 

Iowa      _      . 

16.8 

Kansas 

20.7 

Kentucky    -  - - 

16.4 
8.6 
10.7 

3.3 

22.3 

Maine    .     

3.0 

Maryland 

26.7 

26.4 

48.5 

26.4 

Mississippi 

17.6 
5.2 

11.6 

20.2 

30.4 

Nebraslia 

14.4 

63.6 

New  Hampshire 

8.8 

30.9 

New  Mexico 

New  York             -  . 

13.6 

16,2 
33.1 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

35.8 

2.3 
19.8 

Ohio 

4.8 
3.9 

21.2 

23.9 

63.6 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

25.8 

23.8 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TpnTips?y?e 

13.5 
22.3 
6.6 

7.1 
6.0 
8.9 

14.6 

trtah 

36.2 

.6 
12.3 

17.8 

8.6 

52.4 

West  Virginia 

6.3 

13.4 
32.2 

48.4 

highest  average  potential  duration  was  in  CaU- 
fornia,  which  allowed  a  maximum  of  26  weeks. 
The  lower  limit  was  set  in  Oklahoma,  where  re- 
strictive duration  provisions  combined  with  rela- 
tively low  wage  levels  sharply  curtail  the  number 

Chart  16. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage 
distribution  of  compensated  weeks  of  total  unem- 
ployment in  each  State  by  amount  of  benefit  pay- 
ment, 1941  ' 


'  Distribution  for  1939  based  on  number  of  benefit  payments  made  in 
week  ended  nearest  15th  of  each  month;  for  1940and  1941, based  on  sample  of 
weeks  compensated  in  each  quarter.  Excludes  residual  payments  tor  less 
than  weekly  benefit  amount  except  for  some  such  payments  in  Alaska,  Ne- 
vada, and  Texas  in  1940. 
« Includes  23,384  weeks  not  represented  in  percentage  distribution  for  which 
mpensation  delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  In  Ohio  in  1939.     ^.^,^..«,..j 
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of  weeks  of  benefits  available  to  claimants. 
Since  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  claimants 
return  to  work  in  prosperous  periods  before 
drawing  aU  tbe  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
the  average  number  of  weeks  actually  paid  to 
claimants  in  every  State  was  substantially  below 
the  average  number  of  weeks  to  which  claimants 
were  potentially  entitled.  The  average  duration 
of  actual  payments  ranged  from  6.3  weeks  in 
Oregon  to  13.1  weeks  in  Montana.'^  Among  the 
-States,  actual  duration  of  benefits  depended  both 
on    employment    patterns    during    the    period 

13  This  discussion  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  claimants  from  31  States 
whose  benefit  years  ended  during  1941  or  the  last  half  of  1940.  Three  States- 
New  York,  Utah,  and  Hawaii— now  provide  20  weeks'  uniform  duration. 
The  statutory  provisions  governing  the  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  poten- 
tially available  to  these  claimants  range  from  among  the  most  liberal  to  the 
most  restrictive.  Of  aU  claimants  initiating  benefit  years  in  1940,  three- 
ourths  were  in  the  31  States  studied. 


studied,  which  caused  claimants  to  withdraw 
before  exhausting  benefit  rights,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  cut 
off  benefit  payments. 

Even  during  the  relatively  prosperous  period 
studied,  when  periods  of  unemployment  wore 
relatively  short  and  benefit  rights  maximized  in 
most  States  by  base  periods  of  relatively  high 
earnings,  about  half  of  all  beneficiaries  in  the 
States  studied  exhausted  their  benefit  rights 
(table  39).  In  only  two  States — Maine  and  New 
Hampshire — did  less  than  40  percent  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries exhaust  their  rights,  and  in  five  States- 
Florida,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas — the  proportion  was  60  percent  or  more. 
Past  experience  indicates  that  in  depression  times 
the  duration  of  benefits  provided  by  State  uncm- 


Table  SS.^Unemployment  compensation:  Average  potential  and  average  actual  duration  of  selected  States,  benefits, 

benefit  years  ended  during  1940-41 


State 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Florida 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Minnesota.., 
Mississippi . . 


Montana.. - 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.. _. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 


Benefit  years  ended 
during— 


1941 

1940 

Year  ended  Jime  30, 1941 

July-December  1940 

Year  ended  Mar.  31, 1941, 

1941 

Year  ended  Mar.  31, 1941, 

do 

April-June  1941 

January-June  1941 


1941... , 

July-December  1940 

YearendedFeb.  28, 1941, 

1940... 

July-December  1940 — 
Year  ended  Mar.  31, 1941, 
lOJ^  months  ended  Dec. 
31, 1940. 

April-December  1940 

1941 

January- June  1941 


1940. 

1941. 

Year  ended  Mar.31, 1941, 

July-December  1940 

Yearended  Mar.31, 1941, 
do. 


Year  ended  July  6, 1941. 

May-Decembcr  1940 

Year  ended  Mar.  31, 1941, 

January-June  1941 

Year  ended  Mar.31, 1941, 


Average  duration  (weeks) 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 
dura- 
tion! 


17,5 
15,1 

9,8 
10.2 
13,3 
10.5 
16,0 
14.3 
14.6 

W 

16.0 
15.1 
12.0 
10.2 
15.1 
13,0 
16,0 

16.4 
16.0 
8.5 


10.1 
10,4 
16.0 
14.0 
10.8 
12,9 
13.3 
14.0 
13.6 
14.0 


Actual  dura- 
tion for  bene- 
ficiaries 


Total 


12.4 
11.8 
6.4 
8.1 
8.1 
7.1 
9,1 
9.1 
11,2 
9.1 

13.1 
11.7 
6.7 
8,0 
11.6 
10,1 
10,0 

12,5 
10.4 
6.7 

6.3 
7.4 
6.8 
11,3 
10,3 
8,3 
8,9 
9,8 
8.2 
9.8 
10-1 


Ex- 
haust 
ing 
bene- 
fits 


16,8 
14,8 
8.5 
9,4 
11.8 
8.5 
16,0 
13,4 
14,0 
11,1 

16,0 
14,8 
10,3 
9.3 
14.9 
13,0 
16.0 

15.7 

•16.0 

7.6 

8.3 
9.0 
9.2 
16.0 
14.0 
9.8 
12,1 
13,0 
12.7 
12,6 
14,0 


Claimants  with  weekly  benefit  amount  of— 


Less  than  $6, 00 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 
dura- 
tion' 


7.7 


5.3 
16.0 


(>) 


14.1 


16.0 


16.0 
4.4 


11.2 
16.0 
14.0 


11.6 
11.2 

14.0 


Actual  dura- 
tion for  bene- 
ficiaries 


Total 


4.4 
10.7 


11.2 

ii.'e' 


11.6 
3.7 


12.6 
10.7 


9.7 
8.3 

io.'e' 


Ex- 
haust- 
ing 
bene- 
fits 


7.6 


6.1 
16.0 


14.1 

"ie.'o" 


•16.0 
4.2 


11,3 
16,0 
14.0 


11.3 
10,6 


14.0 


$6.00-9,99 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 
dura- 
tion' 


14.8 
8.9 
9.7 
12.2 
9.5 
16,0 
13,8 
13.9 
{') 

16.0 
14.9 
11.5 
8.9 
14.9 
13,0 
16.0 

15.0 
16,0 
7.4 

7.6 
9.1 
8.9 
16,  0 
14.0 
9.9 
12,0 
13.3 
14,0 
12,0 
14.0 


Actual  dura- 
tion for  bene- 
ficiaries 


Total 


11.6 
6.0 
7.8 
8.4 
6.8 
9,0 
9,5 

11.2 


13.5 
11.9 
6.9 
7.1 
11.9 
10.4 


12.5 
10,9 
6.1 

6.8 
7.0 
6.6 
11,5 
10.5 
7.9 
9,1 
9,9 
8,4 
10,3 
10.1 


Ex- 
haust- 
ing 
bene- 
fits 


14,5 
7.8 
9.0 
11,4 
7,9 
16,0 
12,9 
13,5 
12,1 

16.0 
14.7 
10,1 
8,1 
14.8 
13.0 
16,0 

15,4 
•  16,0 


7.3 
8.1 
8.1 
16.0 
14.0 
9.1 
11,6 
13.0 
12.7 
11.7 
14,0 


$10.00-14.99 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 
dura- 
tion' 


16.5 
15,1 
10,2 
10.6 
12,6 
11,5 
16,0 
14.8 
14,9 
C) 

16.0 
15.2 
12,2 
10,9 
15.3 
13.0 
16,0 

15,6 
16,0 
10.3 

8.1 
10.6 
10.7 
16.0 
14.0 
12,4 
12,6 
13,6 
1,1.0 
12  2 

iro 


Actual  dura- 
tion for  bene- 
ficiaries 


Total 


12.9 
12.2 
6.6 
8,3 
7.9 
7.6 
7.4 
8,9 
11.0 
9.1 

13.3 

11.5 
6.3 
8.7 
11.7 
10.2 
7.7 

12.7 
10,1 


5.8 
7.7 
6.9 
9.0 
9.9 
9.2 
9.0 
9.5 
7.6 
9.7 
9,9 


Ex- 
haust 

ing 
bene- 
fits 


16.4 
14.8 


11,1 
9,3 
16.0 
14,1 
14,3 
11.7 

16,0 
14.8 
10.2 
10,3 
15.1 
13,0 
16.0 

16.0 

•16.0 

9.3 

7.5 
9.6 
9.8 
16.0 
H.O 
11.6 
12.1 
13.3 
13.9 
11.6 
H.O 


$15. 00  or  more 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 
dura- 
tion' 


18.2 
15,6 
11.5 
12.3 
14.2 
12.8 
16.0 
15.5 
15,6 
(>) 

16.0 
15.4 
13.6 
13.5 
15.6 
13.0 
16.0 

16.0 
16,0 
12.2 

11. S 
11.8 
13.0 
16.0 
14,0 
13.6 
14.2 
13,4 
15.3 
14.9 
14,0 


Actual  dura- 
tion for  bene- 
ficiaries 


Total 


12,0 
11.6 
7.1 
9.4 
8-0 
8.0 
8,1 
8,1 
11.3 


1Z2 
11.6 
7.0 
9,9 
11.2 
9.7 

as 

12.1 
9.7 
9.2 

7.0 
&3 
7.4 
10,3 

a? 

9.5 

a« 
e.6 

7.8 
9.7 

9,2 


'  All  qualified  claimants;  includes  those  who  did  not  draw  benefits, 
other  data  are  based  on  beneficiaries,  who  drew  at  least  1  check. 


All 


>  Data  not  reported.  „„  ,,  .       •  ,    . 

•  Potential  duration  of  13. 0  weeks  (or  dlaquallQod  benoQclarios. 


Ex- 
haust- 
ing 
bene- 
fits 


17.3 
15,5 
10.4 
11.4 
12.7 
10.8 
16.0 
14,9 
15.4 
12.1 

16.0 
15.1 
11.7 
12.7 
15.4 
13.0 
16.0 

16.3 

•16.0 

11.2 

9.9 
11.1 
11.4 
16.0 
H.O 
13.0 
13.2 
1Z» 
14.7 
14.2 
H.O 
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ployment  compensation  laws,  and  particularly  by 
those  which  relate  duration  of  benefits  to  prior 
earnings,  wiU  be  far  below  the  levels  necessary  to 
carry  most  beneficiaries  through  their  spells  of 
unemployment. 

In  addition  to  indicating  the  general  level  of 
protection  afforded  by  unemployment  benefits, 
the  data  on  diu^ation  shed  some  light  on  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  alternative  provisions  affecting 
duration  of  benefits,  the  relative  experience  of  low 
and  high-paid  workers,  and  the  interaction  of 
employment  conditions  and  statutory  provisions 
in  relation  to  benefit  dm^ation. 

Among  the  States  which  relate  dm-ation  of 
benefits  to  prior  earnings,  in  contrast  to  those 
which  provide  uniform  duration  for  all  eligible 
claimants,  potential  diu^ation  of  benefits  tended 
to  be  low.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  uniform 
duration  of  benefits  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  high 
average  potential  duration.  New  York  State,  for 
example,  provided  13  weeks'  uniform  duration  for 
all  claimants  during  the  period  studied.  In  11 
of  the   States  which  provide   variable   duration 


related  to  prior  earnings,  average  potential  dura- 
tion exceeded  13  weeks.  The  fact  that  protection 
imder  variable  duration  provisions  automatically 
drops  in  less  prosperous  periods,  while  protection 
provided  under  uniform  duration  provisions  re- 
mains constant,  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  every  State  providing  variable  duration, 
claimants  with  low  weekly  benefit  amounts  were 
entitled  to  fewer  weeks  of  benefits  than  those 
with  high  weekly  benefit  amoimts.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  high  average  potential  duration 
existing  among  some  of  these  States,  there  was  a 
group  of  claimants  who  were  entitled  to  very  few 
weeks  of  benefits.  Thus  in  Oldahoma  the  bene- 
ficiaries entitled  to  weekly  benefit  amoimts  below 
$5  were  entitled  to  an  average  of  only  4.4  weeks 
of  benefits,  while  those  entitled  to  $15  weekly 
benefit  amounts  were  entitled  to  an  average  of 
12.2  weeks.  The  value  of  benefit  payments  of 
such  short  duration  in  connection  with  low  weekly 
payments  is  dubious. 

There  was  a  wide  variation  among  States  with 
variable  duration.     Seven  of  the  23  States  pro- 


Table  39. — Unemployment   compensation:    Exhaustion   ratio    of   beneficiaries,^  by   weekly   benefit   amount   and 
potential  duration  of  benefits,  selected  States,  benefit  years  ended  during  1940-41 


Number 
of  bene- 
ficiaries 

Exhaustion  ratio 

State 

All  bene- 
ficiaries 

Beneficiaries  with  weekly  benefit  amount 
of— 

Beneficiaries  with  potential  duration  of — 

Less  than 
$5.00 

$5.00- 
9.99 

$10.00- 
14.99 

$16. 00  or 
more 

Under 
4.0  weeks 

4.0-7.9 
weeks 

8.0-11.9 
weeks 

12.0-15.9 
weeks 

16.0  weeks 
and  over 

California 

32, 257 
14,  716 
14,554 
39,  669 
36,  272 
17,127 
50,231 
68,601 
1,755 
21,463 

26,  694 

6,436 

16,  894 

53,249 

4,740 

83,061 

17,760 

2,358 

205,  779 

12,  036 

46, 140 

35,028 

23,179 

3,628 

6,180 

21,  199 

14,500 

4,616 

71,974 

10,681 

44,010 

48.4 
63.3 
47.4 
73.2 
40.4 
67.1 
27.1 
41.9 
69.9 
68.7 

60.0 
56.2 
36.7 
66.6 
M.8 
54.7 
41.2 
57.8 
40.8 
72.8 

60.0 
67.5 
63.6 
48.6 
45.8 
66.1 
49.9 
63.8 
44.1 
65.8 
48.5 

68.2 
52.4 
46.0 
71.3 
44.7 
52.0 
15.1 
34.9 
66.5 
52.9 

62.3 
53.9 
31.1 
65.5 
53.8 
66.7 
27.8 
56  5 
37.9 
66.6 

68.6 
53.6 
49.8 
32.0 
40.1 
58.8 
50.9 
50.4 
32.9 
66.6 
46.6 

40.8 
49.6 
35.9 
62.7 
34.2 
43.4 
21.0 
25.0 
47.9 
42.2 

50.4 
47.0 
26.4 
62.6 
45.7 
49.7 
31.4 
46  6 
33.4 
61.3 

38.8 
45.4 
38.5 
37.1 
32.6 
48.4 
37.2 
60.4 
30.7 
41.5 
39.7 

66.4 
65.8 
35.2 
81.7 
60.1 
56.8 

63.0 
56.5 
24.3 
50.6 
29.2 
26.9 

41.1 
44.5 

Colorado 

56.3 
52.0 
75.8 
49.2 
62.9 
25.6 
49.5 
62.0 
69.5 

65.5 
60.0 
41.3 
71.3 
69,6 
68.4 
34.0 
63.7 
46.7 
77.3 

62.7 
65  6 
64.6 
60.6 
47.3 
71.3 
59.8 
54.7 
46.0 
761 
49.1 



Connecticut 

72.3 

56.'i' 

87.1 
57.8 
70.7 

riorida 

82.7 

42.3 
19.1 

Dlinois 

Iowa _ _ 

78.6 
39.6 

79.3 

Maine 

27  1 

Maryland 

59.1 
100.0 

55.5 
69.5 

'"'  43.4 
66.5 

22.9 
39  2 

Minnesota _ . 

Mississippi    

60.9 

w 

60  0 

Montana .. 

Nebraska .__ 

69.6 
39.0 
67.3 
60.2 

66.9 
18.2 
50.8 
52.2 
64.7 

42.7 
16.  ft 
60.2 
45.6 

New  Hampshire 

66.6 
82.7 

New  Jersey 

89.2 

New  Mexico 

59.0 

New  York _ 



North  Carolina 

51.6 

North  Dakota 

25.0 

32.2 

64.5 

3  65.1 

47.3 

24.2 
44.8 
34.3 

51.8 
37.5 
42.8 

13.  & 

Ohio 

50.4 
80.4 

80.1 

63.2 
89.0 
75.2 

74.7 

56.3 
76  0 
79.1 

65.0 

38.8 
69.8 
S6.0 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

80.6 
67.4 
49.8 

23.9 

South  Carolina _  _,. 

South  Dakota 

45.8 

62.1 
36.7 
39.8 
41.7 
57.9 
48.5 

Texas 

90.9 

76.7 

64.0 
63.3 
68.2 
68.6 
71.9 

45.1 
29.7 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

74.8 
63.0 

Virginia .  , 

63.7 
72.7 

20.8- 
33  & 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

62.4 

*  Percent  of  beneficiaries  who  exhausted  benefit  rights. 
periods  in  which  benefit  years  ended. 


See  table  38  for 


'  Data  not  reported. 

'  For  disqualified  claimants  with  potential  duration  of  13.0  weeks. 


viding  variable  duration  stipulated  that  each 
claimant  could  draw  up  to  one-third  of  his  base- 
period  earnings,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  16 
times  the  weekly  benefit  amount  (except  Vermont 
with  a  14-week  maximum) .  In  5  of  these  States, 
average  potential  duration  was  within  1  week  of 
the  maximmn.  On  the  other  hand,  9  of  the  States 
studied  limited  benefits  to  one-fourth  or  less  of 
1  year's  wages.  Seven  of  these  provided  shorter 
potential  duration  than  any  of  the  States  fixing 
benefits  as  one-third  of  earnings  in  a  year.  All  in 
aU,  however,  variations  in  potential  benefit  rights 
arising  out  of  the  varieties  of  variable  duration 
formidas  were  so  obscured  by  variations  in  claim- 
ants' earnings  patterns  and  various  statutory 
provisions  affecting  duraticm  of  benefits  that  clear 
distinctions  between  them  could  not  be  drawn. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  stringency  of 
the  qualifying  provision  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  allowed  in  States 
providing  variable  duration.  When  workers  can 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  low  earnings,  they  are 
entitled  to  meager  benefits  under  laws  relating 
duration  of  benefits  to  prior  earnings.  A  stringent 
qualifying-earnings  requirement,  on  the  other 
hand,  automatically  establishes  a  relatively  high 
minimimi  duration.  During  the  period  studied, 
the  State  laws  which  provide  total  benefits  equal 
to  a  small  fraction  of  base-period  earnings  typically 
contained  lenient  quaUfying  requirements.     The 
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effect  of  low  qualifying-earnings  requirements  in 
conjunction  with  restrictive  duration  provisions  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  tabulation: 


state 

Qualltylng-carn- 
Ings  requirement 

Fraction 
of  base- 
period 
earnings 
limiting 
duration 

Potential  duration  ' 
(in  weeks) 

Mini- 
mum 

Average 

16  xw.  b.  a.' 

16iw.  b.  a 

16i  w.  b.  a 

$225 

H 
H 

H 

H 

2.7 
2.7 
3.2 

4.0 
7.6 
4.2 

Oklahoma     

8  5 

Texas 

10.8 
13  3 

niinois _ 

Maryland 

30  X  w.  b.  a 

$200 

14.3 
12  0 

New  Hampshire 

1  Maximum  potential  duration  is  16  weelrs  in  all  these  States. 
3  "Weekly  benefit  amount." 


Five  States,  two  of  which  provided  uniform 
duration,  submitted  data  relating  to  duration  of 
benefits  by  industry,  a  classification  which  per- 
mits a  closer  examination  of  the  factors  affecting 
potential  and  actual  weeks  of  benefits  and  factors 
influencing  the  exhaustion  ratio  (table  40).  In 
each  of  these  States,  especially  large  proportions  of 
the  beneficiaries  who  had  been  employed  in 
finance,  service,  trade,  public  utilities,  and  food 
processing  exhausted  their  benefit  rights.  It 
therefore  appears  that  workers  becoming  imem- 
ployed  in  these  industries  experienced  relatively 
long  speUs  of  unemployment  since,  as  a  group, 
their  potential  duration  was  not  markedly  less 
than  that  of  beneficiaries  from  other  industries. 


Table  40. — Unemployment  compensation:  Average  potential  duration  '  of  benefits   of  qualified  claimants  and 
exhaustion  ratio  '  of  beneficiaries,  by  industry  division  and  selected  major  industry  group,'  5  States,  1941 


Industry  division  and  major  industry  group 


Total - - - 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  ftshery 

Mining -- 

Construction _ — 

Manul^cturing 

Food  and  kindred  products. --- 

Textile-miU  products 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from 

fabrics  and  similar  materials 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Leather  and  leather  products - 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utili- 
ties  - 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade.. - 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service _._ 


Illinois 


Potential 
duration 
(weeks) 


13.2 


(') 

12.4 

12.6 

13.3 

I  12.9 

(•) 

114.2 

l«  13.  2 

13.0 

14.5 

13.0 
13.0 
13.7 
13.2 


Exhaustion 
ratio 


40.4 


(') 

40.2 

42.8 

34.6 

S42.3 

(') 

•  26.6 

"35.0 

37.3 

26.5 

51.7 
48.4 
56.2 
62.7 


Maine  * 


Exhaustion 
ratio 


28.0 


28.9 
36.9 
23.0 
26.8 
66.8 
22.5 

39.1 
11.7 
30.9 
25.9 

30.2 
35.2 
47.7 
43.6 


New  York ' 


Exhaustion 
ratio 


64.7 


55.1 
38.8 
51.1 
50.3 
61.2 
60.6 

47.4 
43.5 
54.8 
49.8 

62.7 
60.0 
62.1 
62.6 


Utah 


Potential 
duration 
(weeks) 


12.9 


11.5 
13.4 
12.4 
12.8 
12.  I 
14.6 

13.4 
11.9 
14.4 
14.6 

13.5 
13.0 
13.1 


Exhaustion 
ratio 


49.9 


44.0 
46.8 
41.0 
50.1 
57.9 
45.3 

41.3 
48.0 
43.8 
14.3 

57.3 
SI.  9 
62.1 

5«.  0 


Washington  • 


Potential 
duration 
(weeks) 


13.6 


12.1 
14.1 
14.0 
13.6 
12.0 
14.4 

14.  S 
14.0 
14.0 
14.6 

13.6 
13.3 
13.9 
14.1 


Exhaustion 
ratio 


65.8 


75.0 
48.0 
41.4 
63.6 
78.8 
33.3 

5L» 
48.4 

49.  S 
47.1 

St.  8 
67.  i 
T2.» 
«<.3 


'  All  qualified  claimants;  includes  those  who  did  not  draw  benefits. 
'  Percent  of  beneficiaries  who  exhausted  iMneflt  rights. 
3  Each  group  comprises  3  percent  or  more  of  total  claimants  m  1  or  more 
of  the  6  States. 

Uniform  duration  of  16  weeks  provided  by  State  law. 
Uniform  duration  of  13  weeks  provided  by  State  law. 


<  Based  on  data  for  January-June  1941. 
'  Data  not  reported. 

'  Includes  tobacco  manufactures.  ,       j      ^      .  .  ,.  j        ..     ^ 

•  TextUo-mill  products  Included  in  apparel  and  other  OnlsMd  proaacta 
made  from  tiit)rics  and  similar  materials. 
"  Includes  furnituro  and  finished  lumber  produota. 
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On  the  other  hand,  relatively  few  workers  from 
the  lumber,  apparel-manufactiirmg,  and  leather- 
manufactm-ing  mdustries  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights.  Among  the  States  providing  variable 
duration  for  workers  in  these  industries,  this 
difference  is  attributable  in  part  to  relatively  high 
potential  duration.  In  the  leather  and  apparel 
industries,  however,  the  practice  of  work  sharing 
results  not  only  in  spreading  unemployment 
among  a  large  proportion  of  workers  in  the  industry 
(table  42),  but  also  in  extending  the  number  of 
weekly  payments  required  to  exhaust  an  individ- 
ual's total  benefit  rights.  All  in  all,  however, 
the  data  relating  to  duration  of  benefits  by  indus- 
try are  too  scattered  to  permit  valid  generalizations 
as  to  causes  of  variations  in  exhaustion  ratios. 

Industrial  Distribution  of  Payments,  1940 

Relatively  more  compensated  unemployment 
was  experienced  by  covered  workers  in  construc- 
tion and  mining  during  1940  than  by  workers  in 
any  other  industry  division  (table  41).  Although 
employment  in  construction  constituted  4.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  all  industries,  workers  in  this 
industry  accounted  for  10.7  percent  of  aU  com- 
pensated weeks  of  total  unemployment.  In 
mining,  covered  workers  comprised  only  3.9  per- 
cent of  average  monthly  covered  employment  but 
accounted  for  5.5  percent  of  weeks  of  total  unem- 
ployment compensated.  In  contrast,  covered 
workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  accounted 
for  only  21  percent  of  weeks  compensated  although 
they  made  up  25  percent  of  average  monthly 
covered  employment;  even  sharper  differences 
were  apparent  in  the  case  of  transportation  and  of 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  manufacturing  and  service  industry 
divisions  the  relative  number  of  weeks  compen- 
sated was  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
number  of  covered  workers  in  these  divisions. 

Within  the  manufacturing  division,  however, 
the  experience  of  different  major  industry  groups 
varied  greatly.  A  relatively  high  proportion  of 
compensated  weeks  of  total  unemployment  was 
experienced  by  workers  in  the  textile-mill  products, 
apparel  and  other  finished  products,  and  leather 
and  leather-products  groups,  while  in  the  printing 
and  publishing,  iron  and  steel,  and  nonelectrical 
machinery  groups  the  number  of  weeks  compen- 
sated for  total  unemployment  was  rather  low  in 
relation  to  the  nmnber  of  covered  workers. 


Not  only  was  the  incidence  of  compensated 
unemployment  greater  among  covered  workers  in 
mining  and  construction  than  in  other  industry 
divisions  but  workers  in  these  industries  were 
compensated  at  generally  higher  benefit  rates  as 
well.  For  these  reasons,  construction  and  mining 
constituted  a  relatively  greater  drain  on  the  un- 
employment compensation  reserve  funds  of  the 
various  States  during  1940  than  any  other  indus- 
try division.     While  the  average  weekly  benefit 

Table  41. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  com- 
pensated and  benefits  paid  ^for  total  unemployment, 
by  industry  division  and  selected  major  industry 
group,^  1940 


Weeks 

Benefits 

Percentage  distribution 

Industry   division   and 

Weeks 
com- 

Covered 

major  industry  group 

compen- 
sated' 

paid» 

Bene- 
fits 

employ- 
ment 

pen- 
sated* 

paid* 

(average 

monthly) 

Total,  all  industries.. 

43,665,227 

$466, 125, 582 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mining 

2, 378, 234 

28,668,944 

5.6 

6.2 

3.9 

Construction 

4, 680, S38 

54, 988, 279 

10.7 

11.8 

4.6 

Manufacturing 

20, 327, 907 

210,738,803 

46.7 

45.  S 

48.4 

Food  and  kindred  prod- 

ucts...  

2,423,607 

25,497,677 

6.6 

5.6 

6.2 

Textile-mill  products... 

3,517,500 

30,193,912 

8.1 

6.6 

6.3 

Apparel  and  other  fin- 

ished products  made 

from  fabrics  and  sim- 

ilar materials 

3,379,713 

34,921,003 

7.8 

7.6 

3.9 

Lumber    and    timber 

basic  products 

1,118,144 

10,935,541 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

Furniture  and  finished 

lumber  products 

737,965 

7,108,253 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

Paper  and  allied  prod- 

ucts  

368,897 

3,  618, 242 

.8 

.8 

1.4 

PrintinR,     publishing, 

and  allied  mdustries. . 

673,506 

7,867,631 

1.6 

1.7 

2.3 

Chemicals   and   allied 

products 

626,  506 

6,766,006 

1.4 

1.2 

2.0 

Leather    and    leather 

products 

1,192,975 

11,627,810 

2.7 

2.6 

1.6 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products 

705,349 

7,793,330 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Iron  and  steel  and  their 

products 

1,666,370 

18, 409, 172 

3.6 

4.0 

6.8 

Transportation  equip- 

ment  (except  auto- 

mobiles)  

60,982 

732,  710 

.1 

.2 

1.3 

Nonferrous  metals  and 

their  products 

367,317 

4,063,796 

.8 

.9 

1.4 

Electrical  machinery. .. 

490,549 

5,339,610 

1.1 

1.1 

2.0 

Machinery  (except  elec- 

trical)  

676,806 

7,027,250 

1.3 

1.6 

3.4 

Automobiles  and  auto- 

mobile equipment 

1,152,028 

16,267,662 

2.7 

3.5 

2.3 

Miscellaneous     manu- 

facturing industries,-. 

772,607 

7,944,677 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 

Transportation,  communi- 

cation, and  other  public 

utUities' 

1,805,360 

20,142,188 

4.1 

4.3 

7.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. . 

9,136,786 

94,483,099 

21.0 

20.3 

24.7 

Finance,    insurance,    and 

real  estate 

1,112,679 

13,205,961 

2.6 

2.8 

4.9 

Service 

3,478,992 

37,160,673 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

Miscellaneous  •.. 

644,341 

5,847,735 

1.6 

1.3 

.4 

'  Unadjusted  lor  voided  benefit  cheeks. 

'  Includes,  in  manufacturing,  major  industry  groups  which  comprised  1  per- 
cent or  more  of  1940  average  monthly  covered  employment  for  the  51  States. 

'  Excludes  2,692,754  weeks  and  $23,324,228  benefits  for  Kentucky,  Maine, 
and  New  Jersey ;  not  reported  by  industry. 

*  Based  on  data  for  48  States.    See  footnote  3. 

'  Excludes  interstate  railroads.    See  footnote  6. 

'  Includes  data  for  agricultiure,  forestry,  and  fishery,  establishments  not 
elsewhere  classified,  establishments  with  industry  unknown,  and  some  data 
for  Interstate  railroads  which  are  now  covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 


■  payment  for  total  unemployment  for  the  country 

''  in  1940  was  $10.56,  it  amounted  to  $12.01  and 

$11.75,  respectively,  for  workers  attached  to  the 

mining  and  construction  industry  divisions ;  weekly 
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payments  higher  than  the  national  average  were 
also  received  by  workers  in  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  ($11.87),  transportation  ($11.16),  and 
service  ($10.68).     These  higher  amounts  probably 


Table  42. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  of  weeks  compensated  for  partial 
unemployment,  by  industry  division  and  major  industry  group,  selected  States,  1940 


Industry  division  and  major 
industry  group  code  number  ' 

Ala- 
bama 

Arizona 

Arkan- 
sas 

Colo- 
rado 

Dela- 
ware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mary- 
land 

Mis- 
souri 

Ne- 
braska 

Compensated    weeks    of 
partial  unemployment. . 

Partial  weeks  as  percent  of 
all  compensated  weeks- - 

41,422 
5.6 

568 
0.5 

2,933 
0.6 

36, 439 
8.6 

22,386 
21.5 

44,907 
6.4 

6,768 
16.3 

788,013 
20.6 

18,832 
12 

18,567 
8.2 

97,750 
12.6 

114,  487 
13.0 

7,816 
3.8 

^        Total  percent 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19.4 
.2 
0 

18.1 
0 

1.1 
1.7 
.6 
.7 
.4 
68.7 
1.0 
0 

18.5 

8.8 

13.3 

2.3 

.2 

.6 

.6 

.2 

m 

.3 

1.2 

21.1 

0 

.2 

(') 

.2 

(') 

.2 

5.8 

1.3 

4.3 

(') 

.2 
(') 

':\ 

.6 
.9 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.5 

« 

.4 
(') 

0 

0 

0 

(') 

0 

(') 
m 

0 

1.2 
(') 
.1 
.2 

0 
.8 

m 
.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

1.8 
.9 

0 

0 

0 
.9 
.8 

0 
.5 
.3 

8.0 

6.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 
.2 

0 

0 

0 
.2 

0 

0 

'o 

0 

0 

0 

6.2 

1.8 

0 

3.2 

.6 

.7 
71.9 
1.8 
41.9 
8.3 
7.0 
0 

3.3 
2.6 
4.9 
1.4 

.7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10.6 
2.8 

.4 
4.6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.7 

.8 

0 

0 

0 
.8 

0 

3.7 
.8 
.8 

2.1 
65.4 

2.7 

0 

2.5 

15.8 

19.1 

18.3 
.6 
.8 
.8 

0 

1.3 

0 

3.1 
.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 
.6 
.4 
18.1 

2.7 

1.9 

3.8 

2.1 
.6 

1.6 

1.0 
.8 

2.5 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

0 
.4 

0 

0-^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6.6 

61.0 
.6 
0 

60.2 

(') 

.2 

3.9 

2.0 

.8 

1.1 

23.9 

4.3 

(') 

.1 

11.4 

.2 

.8 

(') 

.5 
(') 
(') 
.1 
.5 
1.9 
3.6 
0 

i* 

.1 
1.6 
.9 

.5 
.1 
.1 

7.3 
.7 
.6 

1.2 

1.0 
.3 
.7 

1.0 
.6 
.3 
.9 
.1 

0 
(') 

«.l 

2.0 
.5 
.4 

(') 
.1 
.2 
.1 

0 

0 
(') 
.6 

0 

0 

0 
.2 

.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.9 
6.3 
1.7 
.5 
4.1 
79.1 
13.6 
0 

7.8 

28.7 

(') 

1.6 

.6 

.1 

2.3 

(') 

.1 
18.4 
.7 
2.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 

0 

2.7 

1.7 

1.0 
.4 
.1 
.2 
(") 

8.4 
.4 
.5 

1.8 

1.0 
.1 

1.4 

1.3 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.3 

0 
(') 

0 
(') 
« 
.1 

0 
.2 

3.3 
.2 

1.8 

1.0 

0 

<"\l 
.1 
(■) 

0 

0 

(') 
.1 

0 
0 
0 

(') 

.2 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

2.9 

1.3 

1.1 

.6 

69.4 

4.8 

.1 

26.1 

16.2 

2.4 

6.0 

.7 

.9 

6.9 

(') 

.1 

1.5 

.8 

2.1 

(') 

.4 

1.1 

.2 

8.8 

3.4 

4.7 

.3 

.4 

0 

12.6 
2.6 
1.7 
3.2 
.9 
.2 
1.3 
.7 
.4 
.1 
1.4 
.6 

8 

'\2 
(') 

<l2 
.8 
.6 
.2 
0 
.1 
.1 
.4 

(') 
0 

i 

0 
0 
0 
3.6 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.2 

1.6 
.9 
.6 
.2 
77.6 
76.9 

0 

0 
.1 

0 
.4 

0 
.6 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.8 

4.1 

1.5 
.1 
.1 

0 

12.9 
.1 

9.5 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.6 
.6 
.1 
.2 

1.6 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(') 

.1 

0 
0 

1.8 
1.1 
.3 

(') 
(■) 

.1 

.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

16.1 

'I 

15.9 

(') 

.2 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.2 

76.1 

6.5 

(') 

1.6 

32.7 

.1 

3.2 

.8 

2.2 

.4 

.4 

.2 

14.9 

1.2 

3.8 

(>) 

1.2 

3.6 

1.3 

.2 

1.9 

.6 

.3 

(') 

«.2 
(') 

6.1 
.9 
.6 

1.4 
.5 
.1 

1.3 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.5 
.2 

«.l 
0 

(■) 
0 

.1 

0 

0 

1.3 
.1 
.4 
.3 
(') 
.1 

o 

.2 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

.2 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

22.9 

0 

0 
22.9 

0 

«.7 
.6 

A 

8.6 
0 

6.6 
18.2 

:? 
.1 

.5 

.1 
0 

.1 
2.2 

.4 
1.6 

.1 
1.7 
0 
8.3 

.6 

.4 
0 

.2 

'I 
24.3 
.6 
20.2 
.8 
.7 
.2 
.6 
.5 
.4 
0 
.3 
.1 
0 
(") 
0 
.1 
0 

(■) 

0 

0 

1.8 
.3 
.2 
.6 

0 

0 

.1 

(') 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.6 
0 
0 
0 

.3 

22.5 
1.3 
0 

13.3 
5.1 
2.8 
10.1 
4.4 
4.2 
1.6 
32.9 
17.3 
0 
0 

2.1 
.6 
.6 
.5 
1.9 
.4 
.4 
0 
.2 
4.4 
1.5 

«.2 

.1 

2.6 

0 

.1 

3.8 

1.9 

.1 

.9 

.9 

0 

19.7 

2.0 

7.4 

3.1 

1.2 

.5 

1.0 

1.3 

.8 

.6 

1.9 

1.1 

0 

.1 
0 

1.0 
0 

(■) 

2.4 
.5 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.4 

'I 
0 

0 
0 

0 

6.5 
O 
(') 

5.2 

(') 

.3 

4.2 

1.2 

.6 

2.4 

68.3 

7.0 

.1 

5.0 

37.6 

.3 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.1 

.3 

8.0 

1.3 

2.8 

0 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.4 

1.3 

2.6 

1.6 

.3 

.5 

.2 

(') 

15.2 

3.4 

1.9 

3.1 

1.2 

.3 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

.2 

1.6 

.7 

.2 

«.5 

3.4 
.6 
.7 
.7 

<".3 
.1 
1.0 

1 

.1 
0 
0 
0 

.  1 

.2 
(■) 

0 
.1 

0 
.1 
.5 
.1 
.2 
.2 
96.9 

1.  r 

.1 

1.0 
7.2 
(') 
.4 
.5 
.1 
.1 
0 

.1 

78.1 
2.9 
2.7 
0 
.2 
.1 
1.0 

:l 
.1 
.1 

o 
(') 

<'i 

2.2 
.5 
.2 
.5 
.3 
(■) 
.5 

.1 

8 

0 
0 

(') 

0 
0 

f 

0 

i 

0 
0 
0 

.1 

0 
0 

0 

m 

3.6 

0 

0 

Q 

10 

11 

12    . 

13 

0 
3.6 

14 

15 

7  1 

16 

17 

3  9 

Manufacturing        _          ... 

45  2 

20 

35  1 

21 

0 

22._ _._ 

0 

23  . 

3  2 

24 

.2 

25 

.7 

26 

.1 

27 

1.2 

28 

.4 

29 

0 

30 

(') 

31 

0 

32  ... 

2.0 

33 _ 

1.0 

34 

0 

35... 

.1 

36 

.4 

37 

.6 

38          ..     .. 

0 

39 

.3 

Utilities,  etc 

4.0 

40-44 

1.2 

45 

.4 

46 

LS 

48 

.> 

49 

Trade 

O 
23.S 

60 

L3 

61 

7.9 

63 

2.9 

54 

2.0 

55 

.5 

2.3 

67 

1.9 

71 

76 

.2 

52               .     . 

3.6 

.8 

60     -        ... 

^^. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

"o 

4.1 
L8 
.4 
.4 
.1 

m 

.2 
1.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.3 
0 
0 
0 

66 

67 

Service 

70 

72 

73 

74 

76  . 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

86 

90 

94... 

95.. 

Miscellaneous' 

>  For  titles  of  codes,  see  table  22. 


« Less  than  0.05  percent. 


■  8c«  cootlnuatioD  of  table,  p.  220. 
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reflect  larger  weekly  earnings,  or  longer  and  more 
continuous  employment  records,  or  both.  In 
manufacturing  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 


the  average  weekly  payment  was  slightly  lower 
than  the  national  average. 
The  first  substantial  body  of  information  relat- 


Table  4:2,— Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  of  weehs  compensated  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment, by  industry  division  and  major  industry  group,  selected  States,  1940 — Continued 


Industry  division  and  major 
industry  group  code  number  ' 


Nevada 


New 
Mexico 


North 
Carolina 


North 
Dakota 


Okla- 
homa 


Oregon 


South 
Carolina 


Ten- 
nessee 


Utah 


Ver- 
mont 


Vir- 
ginia 


Wis- 
consin 


Wyo- 
ming 


Compensated  weeks  of 
partial  unemployment.. 

Partial  weeks  as  percent  of 
all  compensated  weeks.. 

Total  percent 


Mining 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Construction 

15.- 

16.. 

17. 

Manufacturing.. 

20 

21 •. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31. 

32 

33 

34 

35... 

36 

37 

38. 

39 

Utilities,  etc 

40-44. 

45 


46 

48 

49.. , 

Trade. 

60 

51 

53 

54 

55... 

56 

67 

71 

75 

52 

Finance,  etc.. 

60.. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 

66 

67 

Service 

70 

72 

73 


74. 
76.. 
78., 
79. 
80. 
81.. 
82. 
83. 


90 

94 

95.. 

Miscellaneous '. 


1,316 
1.6 


100.0 


18,3 
16,3 
0 
0 
.1 
1.9 
13.9 
4.7 
6.1 
3.1 
2.9 
1.3 
0 
0 
.2 


.2 
.1 

0 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.9 

2,8 

(') 

.6 

1.6 

0 

41,1 

2.0 

1.2 

3.6 

5,2 

1,4 

1.3 

2.6 

21.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

0 

0 

17,4 

7,0 

3,1 

.2 

0 

.2 

.4 

5.2 

.8 

,5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,1 

11, 815 


70,886 
7.2 


1,119 
1.7 


10,543 
2.6 


38,164 
10.9 


29,716 
7.7 


26, 714 
3.1 


6,567 
4.2 


10,863 
10.1 


77,426 
9.7 


28,462 
6.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


10O.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


77.1 

.5 

0 

76.8 

.7 

.1 

6.6 

3.1 

2,0 

1,5 

6,6 

1,1 

0 


W 


0 


0 
,2 
,4 

0 

6,7 
.3 
,3 

1,0 

1,4 
.6 
.2 
.7 

1.2 
.4 
,6 
,3 


(') 

0 

(>) 

.1 
(') 
.1 
.1 
0 

2,1 
1,0 
.4 

w 

0 

.1 
.1 

.3 

(') 

0 

(') 


.2 

<'! 
(') 
(• 
(') 

,2 

1,4 

,7 

.6 

.2 

86.8 

.5 

1,9 

68,1 

6,2 

1.7 

4.4 

.6 

.1 

1.7 

(>) 

n 


(') 

?'> 

(') 

(') 
.1 
.1 

.4 

1.6 

.8 

,6 

,1 

,1 

(') 

7,0 

1,4 

1,6 

2,3 

.2 

.2 

.5 

,4 

.1 


(') 

(') 

(>> 
.1 
.1 
.1 

(') 
0 
,8 
.2 
.4 
0 

(») 

(') 
.1 
.1 

(') 

(') 

(') 
0 
0 

(') 

0 

(>) 

1.9 


0 
0 

58,8 
0 
0 
.3 

0 
.1 
.2 

13,8 

13.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.8 

4.6 
.4 
.5 
,3 

0 
16,7 

2,5 
,3 

5,6 

6,2 
,4 
.1 

0 

1,2 

0 
,4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,6 

2.1 
_  2 

o" 

0 

0 

2.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3.7 
0 
0 
0 

1,1 

2,6 

1.0 

.1 

,3 

.6 

83.3 

24,9 

0 

13,3 
1,6 
1.2 
.1 
2,8 
.9 
.1 
0 
0 
0 

23,0 
6.6 
0 
(') 
6,3 
3,2 
(') 
.3 
.6 
,1 
(') 
,2 
,3 
0 

9,0 
2,5 
.6 
3,0 
,7 
,1 
,6 
,4 
.4 
0  _ 

«■' 

0 
(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,0 
,1 

1,5 
.1 

0 
.1 
.1 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(') 

0 

0 
0 


.7 
.1 
0 

.1 

(') 

.5 
8,0 
3,1 
2,2 
2,7 
60,6 
17,6 
0 

2,6 

4,7 

20,4 

9.4 

1.2 

1.2 

,2 

(') 

0 

.4 

.4 

1.1 

.2 

,3 

,1 

.8 

.1 

(') 

6,4 

2,4 

3,1 

.6 

,3 

m 

17,8 
2,5 
1,2 
3,9 
2,4 

,6 
1,4 
1,3 
3.0 

,3 


1, 


,1 
,1 
,5 
,1 
(>) 
6,6 
1,2 
1,1 
1.2 
.1 
,3 
.1 
1,2 
,2 
(') 
0 
(") 
.2 
0 
0 
0 
.1 


3.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.2 

1.3 
.5 
.2 
,6 
86.2 
.6 

7.2 
67.6 

3,3 

2,3 

1.2 
.2 
.3 

1.9 
,2 

0 

0 

LI 
(») 

0 

0 

0 
.3 

m 


.1 

m 

0 

7.9 
.5 
.2 

4.0 
,4 

1,2 


«  , 
«■ 

0 
0 

(') 
« 

0 
0 
0 

(') 


0 

m 
m 
(') 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(') 


7.1 
.1 
(') 
6,3 

w 

.7 
.4 
.2 
(") 

il 
(') 

41,3 
26,0 
1.3 
1.6 
1.3 
.7 
,6 
0 
.1 
1,5 
3,0 
7,1 
0 
.1 
0 
,4 
0 

3.6 
.8 
.8 
0 
(') 
(') 
(') 
1.8 
.1 
.3 
,3 
(>) 

m 
,1 

,3 
0 

n 

.7 

w 
w 

0 

(>) 

0) 

0 

(') 
(") 
(') 

.2 
0 

m 

0 

(■) 

0 
0 

.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(') 


63.9 
.1 

0 

52,1 
,1 

1,6 

2,3 
.7 
.3 

1,3 
20,8 

6,3 
.1 

1.6 

8.3 

0 
,2 

w 

1,6 

.6 

.2 
0 
(») 

,9 
1,6 
0 

.1 
0 
0 
(') 

,4 
6,8 
6,6 
,2 
0 
(') 
0 

11,1 
1.3 

.4 
2,8 

,6 

,2 
1,6 
1,4 

,4 
(') 
2.5 

.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

{') 

0 
,2 

4,9 
,2 
,8 

2,9 

0 
,3 

0 
.4 
.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1.5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.6 
2.4 
1.1 
.4 
.9 
86.4 
.5 

0 
60.1 

4.7 
.5 

4,3 

4,9 
.6 
.2 

0 
.3 

2.6 

3.7 
.2 

0 
(') 

0 

3,2 

0 
.7 

2,2 
,3 
0 

1,4 
,6 

0 

6.0 
.6 
.6 

1.2 

1.0 
.2 
,1 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.5 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

« 

.1 

0 
0 
0 
2.0 

.4 
1,3 

.1 
0 


0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 


29,7 
(') 
0 

28.3 

(■) 

1,4 

3.1 

1.2 

.6 

1.3 

56.8 

2.6 

2.0 

13.7 

13,4 

1.6 

.9 

.3 

.2 

.4 

(') 

(') 

19.0 

1.1 

1,2 

(') 

.1 

(') 

.4 

1,1 

,5 

.4 

.1 

,1 

(■) 

7,3 

2,6 

1,4 

1,5 

,5 

,1 


(') 
,3 
,2 

(') 
0 

(") 
.1 

W 

.1 
m 

h 

1,3 


0 
(') 
(') 

.( 
(') 

0 
(') 

(.') 

0 
0 
0 


1,3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,3 

10,7 

3,4 

2,1 

6,2 

46.6 

6,9 

(') 

2,3 

4,6 

1,9 

2.3 

2,2 

2,0 

,5 

{') 

.3 

18.1 

1,0 

1.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

1.3 

.6 

.7 

5.0 

1.8 

1.5 

1,2 

,5 

(') 

22.3 

1.9 

1.6 

4.6 

1,9 

.7 

6.4 

4,0 

,4 

,2 

1,7 

2,5 

(') 

1.9 

.2 

.1 

0 


1 

(') 

0 

(>) 

(') 


0 

6,4 
0 
1,3 


14,299 
14.4 


100.0 


75.4 

0 

0 

74,9 
.8 


(■) 


(') 


5,0 

1.2 

1,5 

2,3 

4.8 

2,4 

0 

0 

.6 
.7 


(') 

.1 
0 
0 

.4 
0 
0 

e 

0 

(") 

0 

(') 

2.4 

1.8 
.2 
.3 
.4 
(') 

10,1 
.7 
.3 

1.2 

1,2 
.6 
.4 

2.2 

2.6 
.6 
.5 
(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(') 
(') 

0 

2.6 
.3 

1.4 
.1 

0 
.2 
.1 
.2 
,1 


(') 


(') 
0 
0 
0 

(') 


'  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishery,  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified,  and  industry  unknown. 


ing  to  the  distribution  of  payments  for  partial 
unemployment  by  industry  in  individual  States 
was  reported  for  1940.  Either  because  the  stat- 
utes contained  no  provision  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits for  partial  imemployment,'*  or  because  there 
were  no  payxaents  under  the  provision  for  benefits 
for  partial  imemployment,'^  or  because  benefit 
payments  for  partial  unemployment  were  not 
clearly  segregated  in  reported  statistics,"  data  for 
only  26  States  are  available  (table  42).  Never- 
theless, the  figiu-es  permit  tentative  conclusions 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment by  State  and  industry. 

In  almost  all  these  States  partial  unemploy- 
ment tends  to  be  concentrated  among  a  few  indus- 
tries; this  condition  probably  prevailed  also  among 
the  States  not  reporting  usable  data.  In  17  of 
the  26  States,  60  percent  or  more  of  all  partial 
payments  were  made  to  workers  in  the  three  in- 
dustries in  each  State  which  reported  the  greatest 
volume  of  benefit  expenditures  for  partial  unem- 
ployment. It  thus  appears  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  administrative  and  other  problems  in- 
volved in  the  payment  of  benefits  for  partial 
unemployment  can  be  dealt  with  by  examining,  m 
individual  States,  the  experience  of  relatively  few 
industries. 

Although  the  industries  in  which  compensated 
partial  unemployment  was  concentrated  varied 
somewhat  among  the  States,  there  were  only  12 
industries — metal  mining;  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing; food  manufacturing;  textile-mill  products; 
apparel;  lumber  and  timber  products;  furniture 
and  finished  limiber  products;  leather  and  leather 
products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass;  iron  and  steel; 
wholesale  distributors;  and  eating  and  drinking 
places — to  which  10  percent  or  more  of  all  partial 
payments  were  allocated  in  any  State.  In  7 
States,  partial  payments  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry  amounted  to  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  partial  payments.  Three-fourths  of  all 
partial  payments  were  made  to  bituminous  coal 
workers  in  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming.  In  5 
States,  payments  to  texltle  workers  accounted  for 
20  percent  or  more  of  al  ipartial  payments,  and  in 
North  Carolina,   South  Carolina,   and  Vermont, 


»  Massachtosetts  and  Mississippi  (payments  began  October :,  1940);  Mon- 
tana, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

li  Alaska. 

"  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 
468423—42 15 
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this  industry  accounted  for  between  60  and  70 
percent  of  all  partial  payments.  In  the  remaining 
10  uidustries,  there  was  a  similar,  allliough  some- 
what less  marked,  concentration  of  payments  in 
States  where  these  industries  are  important. 

Among  the  26  States  studied  there  were,  as 
shown  ui  the  accompanyuig  tabulation,  5  indus- 
tries in  which  a  particularly  i\igh  proportion  of  all 
payments  were  for  partial  unemployment.  In 
some  of  these  States,  data  on  partial  unemploy- 

Percent  of  all  paymenta 
Industry  that  were  for  partial 

unemployment 

Total,  26  States 11 

Mining 13 

Bituminous  coal  mining 28 

Manufacturing 11 

Food  and  kindred  products 10 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 37 

Leather  and  leather  products 50 

Iron  and  steel,  and  their  products 12 

ment  in  one  or  another  of  these  industries  were 
even  more  striking.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  par- 
tial unemployment  accounted  for  37.1  percent  of 
all  payments  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry,  and 
in  New  Mexico  and  Wyomuig  this  proportion 
reached  45.5  percent  and  60  percent,  respectively. 
In  the  apparel  industry,  more  than  half  of  all  pay- 
ments in  Colorado,  Delaware,  and  lUijiois  were  for 
partial  unemployment.  Similar,  but  less  striking, 
concentration  of  partial  payments  occurred  in 
some  States  m  the  food  products,  textile-mill 
products,  leather,  and  iron  and  steel  industries. 

Although  broad  generalizations  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  partial  unemployment  among  industries 
can  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  statis- 
tics tell  a  story  that  is  far  from  complete.  E.xpe- 
rience  in  only  26  States  during  a  single  year  is  cov- 
ered, and  the  relative  unportance  of  ijidustries 
with  respect  to  partial  unemployment  may  change 
with  busmess  conditions.  If  benefit  payments  for 
partial  unemployment  had  been  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  for  example,  the  industrial 
distribution  of  payments  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment would  probably  be  considerably  altered. 
Moreover,  tlic  industries  analyzed  arc  classified 
broadly.  The  "apparel  and  other  finished  prod- 
ucts made  from  fabrics  and  similar  materials" 
industry,  for  cxiuni)le,  is  in  reality  a  conglomera- 
tion of  industries  ^\^th  higldy  diverse  characteris- 
tics. Such  differences  account,  in  part,  for  the 
variations  hi  the  proportion  of  all  payments  that 
were  for  partial  unemployment  in  the  same  in- 
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dustry  among  the  States.  Fmally,  the  volume  of 
compensable  unemployment  is  not  a  precise  guide 
to  the  distribution  of  weeks  of  reduced  time  among 
industries  because  partial  imemployment  becomes 
compensable  only  when  earnings  are  reduced,  as  a 
result  of  short  hours,  by  specified  amounts  which 
vary  among  the  State  laws. 


Interstate  Payments 

The  great  wave  of  migration  begxm  in  1940,  m 
response  to  the  new  employment  opportunities 
created  by  the  defense  program,  gained  newj 
impetus  during  1941.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter! 
year  only  173,000  workers  received  unemployment' 
benefits  from  a  State  other  than  the  one  in  which 


Table  43. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  and  amount  of  benefits  paid  on 
interstate  claims  '  received  as  liable  and  as  agent  State,^  by  State,  1941 


State 


Total '. 


Alabama 

Alaska. _. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida- 


Georgia 

Hawaii" 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Maryland- 

Massachusetts--. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio'-..- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Khode  Island... 


South  Carolina-. 
South  Dakota.-- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington , 

West  Virginia-... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming-- 


Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  on  interstate  claims  received  as- 


Liable  State 


Number 


1, 802, 684 


30, 248 
12,280 
20,236 
29,788 
219,  797 
31,473 
22,  763 
6,201 
24,877 
41, 986 

31, 893 
1,608 
20,215 
136,288 
32,  772 
14, 756 
28,322 
22, 932 
37,  746 
11, 322 

24, 754 
65,940 
49, 873 
23, 548 
18,  330 
44,  678 
35,  663 
16,  606 
20,664 
17,431 

40,754 
18,  563 
234, 166 
27,  674 
6,980 
48,743 
29,903 
19, 867 
56,916 
16,480 

9,286 

4,386 
42,868 
43,020 
12, 186 

6,464 
27,  956 
34, 472 
22,916 

6,890 
11,720 


Percentage 

change 
from  1940 


-15.8 


-21.0 
-46.5 
-29.8 
-23.3 

-1.9 
-26.0 
-29.7 
-30.0 
+47.4 

-5.2 

-5.1 
-3.2 
-25.3 
-7.0 
-10.5 
-34.7 
+10.0 
-10.2 
-11.4 
-28.4 

-14.0 
-28.1 
-40.3 
-16.6 
-8.6 
+7.5 
-2.6 
-26.3 
-14.0 
-25.0 

-7.5 
-33.9 
+2.2 
-8.7 
-1.6 
-28.0 
-18.8 
-19.6 
-26.0 
-38.9 

-29,2 
-20.7 

-2.0 
-36.8 

-0.3 
-31.2 
-26.6 
-43.8 
-31.0 
-18.1 
-41.7 


Percent  of 
all  weeks 
compen- 
sated 


6.6 


6.7 

58.7 

25.0 

8.9 

6.8 

14.1 

8.9 

9.7 

14.2 

7.4 

7.6 
6.4 

16.2 
6.7 
5.9 
6.1 

14.0 
6.2 
6.0 
6.0 

6.3 

3.2 

4.0 

3.4 

8.0 

7.4 

15.3 

11.6 

32.4 

12.9 

2.9 
20.9 
4.1 
4.6 
12.9 
3.8 
10.9 
9.6 
2.7 
4.3 

3.9 
9.6 
7.3 
6.8 
9.8 

11.0 
7.4 
7.7 
7.3 
2.2 

22.4 


Ratio 
(percent) 
of  hable 
to  agent 

State 


Agent  state 


78.7 
853.4 

89.8 

69.5 
113.6 
133.1 

86.2 
130.4 
130.6 

41.8 

92.0 

45.8 

118.5 

229.2 

98.9 

74.5 

74.1 

64.9 

126.0 

100.6 

103.2 

104.3 

101.3 

90.4 

73.0 

66.4 

321.0 

117.1 

198.9 

160.3 

61.6 
156.0 
247.7 
131.7 
92.0 
111.4 
46.4 
42.3 
76.5 
87.1 

60.5 
61.7 

104.7 
60.6 
80.8 

116.6 
82.6 
62.6 

135.6 
27.1 

226.1 


1  Includes  claims  for  partial  unemployment  for  a  number  of  States  although 
payments  for  such  claims  not  provided  in  interstate  benefit  pajientnlaS 
for  disposition"  ''  ""^  '"  ''"'"'''  "  "'"'"  ""=  "^'^^  forwarderbTagen?  S?Bte 
disp^utein  Ohrin'.93r'''"^'""'  "'"'  ^""""'^  ^"'^^'^  «^  ^"">t  of  labor 


Number 


<  1,802,684 


38,446 

1,439 

22,638 

42,875 

193,442 
23, 639 
26, 397 
4,764 
19,048 

100, 435 

34,654 
3,293 
17,066 
69, 016 
33, 132 
19,  796 
38,226 
41,771 
29, 957 
11,261 

23, 979 
63,642 
49,240 
26,045 
25, 101 
67,119 
11,079 
14, 187 
10, 336 
11,  598 

66,260 
11,974 
94,  626 
20,942 
7,590 
43, 741 
64,449 
46,910 
74,  358 
17, 763 

18,  401 

7,108 

40,946 

70, 971 

16,081 

4,730 

33, 872 

66,  676 

16,914 

21,784 

6,183 


Percentage 

change 
from  1940 


-16.8 


+4.4 
-35.1 

-7.9 

-7.7 
-20.7 
-25.0 

-8.2 
-19.0 

-4.6 
+11.4 

-7.2 
+14.5 
-27.0 
-29.8 
-23.8 
-33.0 
+10.7 

-1.2 
-18.7 
-27.3 

-13.9 
-27.7 

+1.4 
-17.6 

-7.3 
-11.4 
-27.2 
-23.0 
-26.7 
-33.3 

-6.9 
-22.9 
-19.1 
-22.4 
-16.9 
-27.9 

-2.3 
-20.2 
-20.5 
-42.2 

-7.3 
-14.0 
-18.7 
-20.6 
-20.8 
-33.6 
-7.2 
-8.6 
-31.6 
-20.6 
-29.2 


Amount  of  benefits  paid  on  interstate  claims 
received  as- 


Liable  State 


Amount 


$21, 116, 661 


245,320 
178, 416 
230, 424 
234,602 
3,  255, 561 
331,029 
263, 470 
64,708 
327,008 
484,625 

276,040 
20,222 
246, 193 
1,816,720 
420,872 
140,236 
291,057 
189, 128 
465, 971 
88,656 

302, 709 
634, 176 
644,836 
262, 345 
162, 223 
434,  324 
406, 492 
166,240 
276, 977 
163, 625 

498,877 
193, 671 
2, 870, 125 
196,257 
72, 096 
624, 141 
334,  543 
247, 477 
649,051 
180,062 

80,  387 

36, 678 
408, 213 
412,  678 
154,549 

63,  741 
281,803 
446,044 
230, 100 

71,943 
163, 440 


Percent 
of  all 

benefits 
paid 


6.1 


7.7 
60.6 
26.3 
10.4 

6.3 
14.8 
10.1 
12.1 
16.4 

8.7 

8.9 
12.7 
16.7 
6.4 
7.2 
5.5 
16.6 
7.1 
6.6 
6.7 

6.2 
3.6 
4.2 
3.7 
9.5 
8.1 
15.9 
12.8 
33.6 
14.2 

3.3 

24.7 
4.2 
5.6 

14.1 
4.3 

12.8 

10.0 
2.8 
5.0 

4.7 

11.0 

8.7 

7.2 

10.6 

11.7 

9.6 

8.2 

7.7 

2.4 

26.1 


Katio 
(percent) 
of  liable 
to  agent 

State 


100.0 


62.7 
942.0 

78.9 

45.3 
144.5 
111.9 

89.3 
118.5 
160.6 

40.7 

79.9 

44.6 

111.1 

265. 9 

109.8 

68.4 

67.6 

38.2 

151.2 

71.6 

115.6 

108.5 

117.9 

81.4 

69.2 

53.6 

278.9 

99.1 

192.8 

126.1 

62.6 
139.2 
248.7 
87.2 
82.4 
104.0 
42.1 
38.2 
76.1 
92.4 

49.6 
41.8 
93.7 
46.8 
76.2 

102.8 
81.3 
52.6 

120.0 
26.6 

277.3 


Agent  State 


'  $21, 116, 661 


391,328 

18, 941 

292,041 

517,686 

2,  253, 461 

296, 696 

295, 118 

54,592 

203, 786 

1,190,431 

344, 098 
45, 361 
220, 708 
682,  980 
383,  312 
240, 136 
430,  515 
496,  609 
308. 186 
123, 845 

261,  781 
684,  752 
547, 163 
322, 446 
273, 955 
812, 564 
145, 740 
167, 782 
143, 692 
121, 866 

796, 945 
139, 063 
1, 154, 020 
225, 192 
87, 534 
604, 021 
794,808 
647, 711 
864,398 
194,963 

162, 300 
87, 670 
436,  550 
880,892 
202.882 
52,300 
346, 732 
847, 870 
191, 738 
270, 161 
58, 945 


I  Includes  114  weeks  compensated  by  Washington  as  liable  State,  not      I 
allocated  by  agent  State. 

» Includes  $27  for  adjustment  of  underpayments  by  Delaware  and  $1,469  in 
Deneflts  paid  by  Washington,  not  allocated  by  agent  State. 
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;they  were  residing,  while  in  1940  there  were  205,000 
jsuch  claimants. ''  The  data  available  from  unem- 
;  ployment  compensation  records  do  not  reflect  the 
acceleration  of  population  movements  dm"ing 
1941  because  they  apply  only  to  workers  who  have 
.earned  sufficient  wages  in  covered  employment 
to  qualify  for  benefits  in  a  State  where  they 
formerly  worked  and  have  been  unemployed  in  a 
I  different  State  long  enough  to  draw  benefits. 
Thus,  workers  from  farm  areas,  who  comprised 
a  substantial  part  of  the  1941  migration,  were  not 
included.  However,  aside  from  the  possibility 
that  the  groups  excluded  from  unemployment 
compensation  were  more  important  among  all 
migrants  in  1941  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
absolute  numerical  dechne  in  the  number  of 
interstate  benefit  recipients  suggests  the  likeli- 
hood that,  with  the  expanded  demand  for  labor, 
workers  who  left  their  homes  to  seek  jobs  in  other 
States  were  unemployed  for  so  short  a  time  after 
they  reached  their  destination  that  they  did  not 
draw  benefits. 

The  16-percent  drop  from  1940  to  1941  in  the 
munber  of  claimants  who  received  at  least  one 
payment  under  the  interstate  benefit-payment 
plan  was  accompanied  by  a  16-percent  decrease 
in  the  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  on 
interstate  claims  and  a  13-percent  decline  in  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  paid  on  such  claims 
(table  43).  The  expanding  labor  market,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  volume  of  intrastate  benefit 
payments  by  a  third  or  more.  Because  of  these 
different  rates  of  decrease,  the  weeks  of  imem- 
ployment  for  which  interstate  claimants  were 
compensated  comprised  6.1  percent  of  all  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  ''  in  1941,  as  compared 
with  4.6  percent  in  1940;  and  benefit  payments 
on  interstate  claims  rose  from  5.0  percent  of  all 
benefit  expenditures  for  total  imemployment  in 
1940  to  6.5  percent  in  1941. 

The  data  on  interstate  payments  are  susceptible 
of  widely  varying  interpretations.  While  original 
migration  may  be  due  either  to  a  decline  in  busi- 
ness or  to  the  termination  of  seasonal  jobs  for 
which  workers  from  other  States  were  hired,  the 
duration  of  unemplojrment  after  the  move  is  con- 

"  These  claimants  were  the  beneficiaries  who  during  tLe  calendar  year 
received  the  first  payment  in  their  benefit  years.  They  do  not  include 
claimants  who  received  other  than  first  payments  during  the  calendar  year. 

1!  Data  on  total  unemployment  are  used  in  preference  to  data  on  all  types  of 
unemployment  to  make  the  figures  more  comparable  with  those  on  the 
operation  of  the  interstate  benefif^payment  plan,  which  does  not  provide 
benefits  for  partial  unemployment. 


tingent  upon  the  employment  possibilities  in  the 
State  to  which  the  worker  moved.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  data  it  is  possible  to  trace  new  develop- 
ments in  interstate  industrial  migration  patterns. 

In  most  of  the  individual  States,  as  in  the 
Nation,  the  volume  of  payments  to  interstate 
claimants  declined  less  than  the  number  of  pay- 
ments to  all  claimants  for  total  unemployment. 
Indeed,  seven  States  "  which  had  decreases  of 
only  2  to  5  percent  in  the  interstate  payments  for 
which  they  were  liable  showed  decreases  of  16  to 
38  percent  in  their  entire  payment  load  for  total 
unemployment.  In  four  States  (District  of  Colum- 
bia, Kansas,  Missouri,  and  New  York),  however, 
payments  to  workers  who  had  left  the  State  in- 
creased in  actual  munbers  from  1940  to  1941. 
Construction  activity  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  booming  in  1941,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
construction  workers  who  left  the  District  upon 
completion  of  particular  jobs  accounted  for  part 
of  the  47-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  inter- 
state payments  for  which  the  District  was  liable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  New  York  was 
probably  due  to  the  drift  of  workers  out  of  the 
State  to  better  employment  opportunities  in  areas 
with  stepped-up  defense  activity. 

In  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota,  the 
drop  in  interstate  payments  was  proportionately 
greater  than  that  in  all  payments  for  total  unem- 
ployment. Construction  projects  in  Alaska  and 
increased  job  opportunities  on  the  Coast  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  have  given  employ- 
ment to  the  workers  who  go  to  Alaska  for  the  fish- 
ing season  and  usually  return  to  a  winter  of  un- 
employment. 

The  unemployment  experienced  by  claimants 
who  had  moved  away  was  most  significant  for  the 
western  States.  In  terms  of  the  total  volume  of 
payments,  man-weeks  of  unemployment  for  which 
interstate  claimants  were  paid  constituted  almost 
one-third  of  all  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensated in  Nevada;  one-fourth  in  Arizona;  more 
than  one-fifth  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico;  and 
15  percent  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  Western 
States  such  as  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wj'oming, 
with  high  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment 
and  a  small  local  labor  force,  were  liable  for  two 
or  three  times  as  many  weeks  of  compensable  un- 
employment in  other  States  as  out-of-State  claim- 


n  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 

Tennessee. 
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ants  experienced  within  their  borders.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin 
forwarded  to  other  States  two  to  four  times  as 
many  compensable  claims  for  man-weeks  of  un- 
employment as  they  paid  to  claunants  who  had 
left  the  State  (chart  17). 

The  changing  pattern  of  unemployment  of 
interstate  covered  workers  is  also  reflected  in  the 
difference  between  1940  and  1941  in  data  on 
claims  received  by  a  State  as  agent  (table  44). 
Five  States  (Alabama,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Kansas, 
and  Michigan)  forwarded  to  other  States  claims 
representing  a   greater   volume   of  compensated 


unemployment  during  1941  than  they  did  in 
1940,  although  the  number  of  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment for  which  they  paid  claimants  in  other 
States  declined  in  all  these  States  except  Kansas. 
The  increased  load  in  Kansas  and  Michigan  may 
be  attributed  to  the  temporary  unemployment  of 
in-migrants  attracted  to  the  State  in  greater 
numbers  than  could  be  immediately  absorbed  in 
the  newly  established  or  expanded  war  production 
industries.  Probably  this  factor  is  also  partly 
responsible  for  the  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  weekly  claims  forwarded  to  other  States  by 
Connecticut,   District  of  Columbia,   and  Wash- 


Table  44. — Unemployment  compensation! 


Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  on  interstate  claims,'^  by  liable 
and  agent  State,^  1941 


Liable  State 


Total 


Agent  State 


Ala- 
bama 


Alas- 


Ari- 
zona 


Ar- 

kan- 


Cali- 
fornia 


Colo- 
rado 


Con- 
necti- 
cut 


Dela- 
ware 


Dist. 
of 
Col. 


Flor- 
ida 


Geor- 
gia 


Ha- 
waii 


Idaho 


Dli- 

nois 


Indi- 
ana 


Iowa 


Total.. 


>  1,802,684 


38,446 


1,439 


22,  538 


193,  442 


23,639 


19, 048  100,  435 


34,654 


,293 


17,  056 


59, 016 


33, 132 


19, 796 


Alabama--- 

Alaska -- 

Arizona 

Arkansas -- 

California 

Colorado --- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. - 
Florida- - 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky - 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts- 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada- . 


New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey.. — 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washinjiton 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


30,  248 
12,280 
20,236 
29,788 
219, 797 
31, 473 
22,763 
6,201 
24,877 
41, 986 


31, 
I, 
20, 
135, 
32, 
14, 
28, 
22, 
37, 
11, 


24,754 
55,940 
49,  873 
23,548 
18,  330 
44,  678 
35,  563 

16,  606 
20,6.54 

17,  431 

40,754 

18,  .563 
234, 165 

27,  674 
6,980 
48,743 
29,903 
19, 857 
.56,916 
16,  480 

9,286 

4,380 
42, 868 
43,020 
12. 186 

5.464 

27, 9.50 

'  34,  472 

22, 916 

5, 896 
11,720 


34 

673 

1,619 

151 

55 

16 

261 

4,314 

8,905 

0 

6 

1,121 

362 

4 

22 

900 

1,429 

67 

133 

183 

718 

38 

3,409 

385 

7 

25 

33 

41 

260 

91 

2,733 

757 
0 

783 

155 
20 

252 
38 

383 

17 

6,147 

760 

35 

21 

571 

88 

609 

3 

6 


15 
0 

4 
452 
0 
4 
32 


107 
21 


390 
10,  615 

759 
86 
19 
96 

117 

32 

32 

107 

1,443 

219 

71 
214 
176 
208 

30 

64 
144 
358 
172 

40 
382 
308 

67 
426 


225 

1,239 

1,217 

0 

22 

350 

717 

97 

113 


0 

22 

79 

1,032 

206 

0 

10 

337 

84 

33 

75 


607 

6 

859 


10, 302 

827 

25 

2 

131 

431 

203 
0 

337 
3,311 

462 

197 
1, 

394 
4,44' 


43 

33 

1,589 

85 

1,  567 

2,803 

118 

488 

118 


595 
574 
141 
33 
328 
3,177 
362 
152 
4 

36 

24 

3,138 

3,072 

29 

0 

95 

387 

158 

53 

80 


1,763 
8,162 
2,699 


10,028 

939 

121 

879 

1,382 

513 
1,101 
2,910 
25,  247 
1,717 
2,350 
4,91 

608 
1,866 

231 

551 
2,914 
4,504 
5,666 

380 
8,312 
5,995 
4,670 
10,  549 

138 

2,904 
3,561 
24,57 

405 
1,110 
4,974 
6.889 
6,688 
1,966 

602 

207 

821 

1,680 

6,910 

6,021 

79 

413 

8,832 

401 

476 

1,947 


121 
47 
675 
204 
6,388 


45 
18 
172 
129 

37 

13 

253 

1,628 

116 

289 

1,048 

124 

91 

1 

39 
155 
350 
264 

26 
847 
798 
1,333 
667 
1 

82 

1,611 

963 

58 

24 

263 

527 

241 

189 

0 

1 
169 
166 
638 
676 
0 
29 
363 
94 
44 
1,724 


22 

33 
161 

23 
531 

60 


19 
104 
292 

81 
0 
0 
184 
14 
0 
11 
38 
40 
1,156 

87 
5,061 

63 

30 
4 

64 
8 
3 

21 
525 

1,232 

0 

13,238 

71 

11 

126 

12 

0 

1,025 

1,500 

10 
0 

78 
36 
0 
301 
75 
20 
23 
4 
0 


53 
26 

49 
0 
1 

44 

50 
0 
0 
0 

17 
0 

95' 

72 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

14 
3 

945 

0 

731 

42 


1,267 
34 


34 
6 
0 
0 
137 
5 

22 
0 
0 


113 
3 

19 

53 
654 

63 
163 

91 


169 

7 
27 
506 
84 
6 
26 
126 


3,091 

559 

114 

64 

16 

105 

27 

31 

3 

2 

767 

1 

5,444 

956 

5 

266 

15 

26 

764 

136 

247 

2 

272 

132 

18 

0 

3,085 

30 

320 

14 

14 


4,672 

8 

87 

254 

2,530 

133 

1,429 

321 

2,228 


6,189 

14 

9 

7,271 

1,019 

162 

120 

728 

904 

625 

1,166 

4,444 

3,434 

507 

563 

478 

59 

93 

71 

815 

6,410 

49 

39,328 

1,165 
30 

3,951 
107 
50 

3,565 

1,326 

537 

4 

1,544 

422 

12 

261 

1,704 

30 

434 

259 

14 


6,120 

9 

42 

114 

802 

76 

118 

66 

369 

9,558 


6 

17 

631 

136 

15 

53 

330 

854 


363 

192 

478 

38 

378 

256 

22 

19 

41 

40 

411 

24 

3.090 

2,263 

16 

728 

56 

33 

294 


2,269 

14 

2,705 

434 

3 

19 

767 

81 

120 

20 


0 

26 
0 

11 
2,615 

40 
0 
0 
0 

22 

0 


0 
174 
0 
0 
0 
2 
28 
16 


11 

100 

229 

35 

3,965 

393 

6 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 


151 
22 
77 

152 
4 


15 
16 
53 
99 
0 
77 
2, 

307 

1,134 

0 

31 
93 
106 

4 
84 
68 
50 
1,208 

9 
20 

0 

49 

107 

32 

1,252 

0 

19 

3,740 

18 

11 

625 


856 
48 

182 
1,533 
7,346 

935 

150 
28 

455 
1,337 

493 
26 
62 


5,840 
2,170 
587 
1,636 
1,015 
41 

242 

648 

4,994 

1,561 

881 

5,379 

331 

583 

170 

59 

674 
173 

6,690 
221 
14; 

2,373 

1,004 
143 

1,287 
82 

66 

95 

2,600 

1,002 

112 

13 

330 

318 

489 

1,413 

196 


394 
7 
94 

296 
2,407 

263 
85 
48 

167 

862 

140 

7 

10 

10,  930 


254 

185 

2,806 

157 

0 

175 
66 
3,173 
350 
176 
630 
112 
80 


271 

65 

1,363 

119 

3 

3,807 

174 

74 

608 

10 

6 

34 

1,316 

330 
30 
11 

235 
88 

359 

209 
64 


14 
29 
53 

141 
3,771 

660 

15 

1 

63 

180 

10 

0 

176 

4,566 


422 

50 

117 

0 

77 

12 

647 

1,636 

15 

1,386 

438 

1,493 

43 

9 

57 
44 
535 
30 
108 
290 
229 
172 
298 
0 

13 
554 
129 
172 

63 
0 

95 
260 
2 
271 
251 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  lablo. 


ington,  which,  together  with  six  other  States^ 
experienced  declines  in  such  loads  less  than  half 
as  great  as  the  declines  in  the  volume  of  pay- 
ments by  these  States  to  former  residents.^' 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Oklahoma  are  areas 
which  generally  have  surplus  labor,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  activity  as  agent  States  suggests 
that  during  1941  this  sm-plus  had  not  yet  been 
absorbed  elsewhere. 

»  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

"  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  very  slight  decrease  in  its  agent-State  load 
was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  increase  rather  than  any  decline  in  its  activity 
as  a  liable  State. 
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In  10  States, ^^  the  decrease  in  compensable 
claims  forwarded  to  other  States  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  decrease  in  interstate  claims 
received.  In  California,  this  sharp  drop  in  the 
unemployment  of  workers  coming  from  outside 
the  State  probably  does  not  indicate  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  workers  coming  into  the  State, 
but  rather  a  shorter  period  of  unemployment 
between  their  arrival  and  the  day  they  began 

"  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Utah.  The  volume  of  unem- 
ployment which  Missouri  and  New  York  compensated  on  interstate  claims 
increased. 


Table  44. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  on  interstate  claims,^  by  liable 

and  agent  State,^  1941 — Continued 


Liable  State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Bhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


38,  226 


Agent  State 


Kan- 
sas 


41, 771 


72 

30 

464 

639 

7,720 

2,299 

33 

0 

124 

119 

66 
16 
176 
2,263 
328 
681 


164 

356 

0 


398 


11,  784 

339 

1,335 

247 

5 

48 
466 
405 

19 

26 

252 

4,298 

232 

82 
0 


Ken- 
tucky 


29,957 


591 

2 

103 

460 

1,296 

229 

41 

11 

298 

615 

550 
0 
8 
2,712 
11, 352 
66 
69 


234 
42 

287 

163 

3,735 

73 

244 

706 

49 

35 

60 

34 

265 

98 

1,034 

386 

I 

5,553 

96 

3 

340 

17 


Loui- 
siana 


11,251 


1,340 

1 

208 

4,410 

2,433 

175 

16 

24 

71 

749 

826 

1 

0 

2,189 

116 

110 

194 

128 


148 

117 

445 

167 

5.076 

379 

61 

35 

4 

0 

217 

154 

1,097 

107 

57 
198 
411 

40 
104 

28 


16 

38 

137 

105 

0 

2 

204 

4,078 

778 

?Sfi 

208 

6,764 

69 

26 

4 

0 

0 

19 

82 

1,987 

262 

302 

61 

46 

74 

3,422 

81 

38 

91 

27 

180 

32 

12 

Maine 


19 

5 

5 

0 

202 

12 

352 

16 

87 

236 


Mary- 
land 


Mas- 
sachu- 
setts 


23,979 


53,642 


34 
4,409 

31 
1 
2 

14 

2 

0 

1 

2,574 

220 

0 

2,023 

34 

0 

10 

11 

7 

124 

222 

13 
0 
22 
8 
0 
286 
97 
11 
17 
0 
15 


153 

1 

17 

38 

428 

40 

188 

1,333 

3,132 

437 

222 
0 
1 

542 
23 
12 
22 
94 
69 
32 


709 
145 
55 
31 
106 
10 
13 
35 
26 

1,678 

0 

5,705 

1,135 

9 

460 

48 

8 

2,677 

310 

185 

15 

473 

44 

13 

9 

2,216 

41 

1,019 

3 

17 


49,240 


139 

0 

33 

33 

1,506 

96 

4,664 

54 

466 

1,260 

187 

0 

5 

946 

63 

13 

8 

66 

100 

4,758 

293 


480 
39 
12 
129 
33 
9 
30 
9,716 

1,481 

2 

16,048 

174 

16 

314 

45 

6 

904 

7,202 

13 
0 

86 

126 

16 

1,661 

240 

76 

83 

12 

10 


Mich- 
igan 


26,045 


1,327 
103 
221 

1,223 

3,206 

285 

178 

13 

464 

1,253 

775 

0 

85 

0,  707 

2, 165 

271 

139 

2,362 

343 

92 

235 
634 


846 
381 
1,301 
443 
146 
133 
104 

704 

109 

5,564 

213 

93 

4,696 

263 

66 

1,959 

90 

85 
36 
3,372 
286 
32 
33 
434 
240 
707 
804 
40 


Min- 
nesota 


66 
266 
194 

40 

4,727 

401 

88 

0 

174 

121 

61 

1 

223 

3,291 

207 

1,671 

144 

134 

93 

4 

16 

113 

1,306 


62 
348 

3,607 

406 

172 

17 

94 

23 
1,102 

19 

2,334 

300 

79 
277 
387 

22 

46 

890 

70 

256 

66 

0 

27 

945 

1 

1,031 

354 


Mis- 
sis- 
sippi 


25,101 


67, 119 


3,122 

0 

202 

2,362 

993 

77 

26 

4 

66 

611 

395 

19 

0 

880 

203 

15 

69 

482 

7,792 

0 

7 
33 
328 
37 


337 

29 

65 

45 

2 

91 

63 

613 

173 

0 

819 

70 

67 

78 

0 

134 

0 

3,664 

906 

0 

0 

141 

66 

109 

43 

14 


Mis- 
souri 


311 

23 

647 

3,895 

16,229 

2,272 

40 

0 

413 

660 

299 

17 

302 

10, 116 

998 

2,134 

9,014 

698 

719 

17 

116 
137 
1,869 
797 
789 


524 

1,676 

221 

29 

283 
379 

2,062 
164 
40 
781 

2,857 
417 
290 
51 

94 

75 

1,766 

1,  352 

168 

6 

57 

639 

216 

127 

455 


Mon- 
tana 


11,079 


0 

167 

94 

11 

2,458 

267 

3 

0 

24 


0 

6 
1,109 
251 
20 
52 
42 

8 
17 

4 

0 

76 

83 

426 

0 

35 


126 

277 

1 

8 
34 
210 
9 
613 
50 
36 
435 
47 


19 
88 
31 
44 
283 
14 
16 

1,156 
5 
10 

2.407 


Ne- 
braska 


14, 187 


8 

14 

119 

102 

3,922 

1,110 

30 

0 

69 

62 

7 

6 

303 

1,061 

98 

1,701 

1,070 

0 

85 

4 

14 
21 
187 
230 
26 
812 
568 


170 
0 

2 

44 

271 

3 

20 
37 
182 
164 
66 
12 

0 
301 

39 
162 

66 
0 

10 
364 

24 

41 
631 


Ne- 
vada 


10,  336 


22 
14 

250 

12 

6,984 

234 

56 

18 

42 

2 

3 

0 

164 

42 

0 

1 

42 

12 

12 

0 

7 
12 
18 
16 

8 
87 
340 
41 


79 

110 

409 

0 

1 

36 

44 

130 

1 

6 

0 

0 

17 

30 

690 

0 

15 

194 

6 

0 

128 


New 
Hamp- 
shire 


11,  598 


66,260 


0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 

281 
0 
20 

239 

22 
18 

0 
62 
12 

7 
26 

0 

14 

2,054 

2 
6,722 
63 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


171 

0 

1,314 

62 

0 

20 

0 

0 

84 

376 

10 
0 
8 

16 
0 
882 
5 
0 

10 
0 
0 


New 
Jersey 


141 

25 

9 

61 

1,332 

68 

1,083 

626 

944 

1,602 

274 

0 

0 

809 

66 

49 

4 

80 

113 

200 

1,162 

1,700 

386 

101 

32 

127 

6 

11 

18 

126 


0 

36,  973 

563 

0 

621 

42 

15,091 

625 

195 

16 
221 

30 
3 

68 
660 

91 
295 

46 
0 


New 
Mex- 
ico 


11,974 


19 

26 

1,973 

164 

3,128 

1,491 

29 

0 

41 

53 

12 
0 

24 
623 

58 

39 
158 

42 

138 

0 

27 
24 
85 
1 
28 
225 
102 
45 
127 
0 


182 
33 
0 
69 
480 
20 
43 
3 

26 
11 

3 

2.302 

72 

0 

0 
14 
50 

2 
80 


New 
York 


94,526 


1,143 

46 

69 

207 

10, 467 

300 

9,252 

360 

3,304 

5,769 

946 
42 

18 
6,229 
337 
89 
96 
456 
622 
1,109 

3,132 
12, 118 

2,116 
440 
221 
610 
104 
136 
148 

1,220 

9,266 
28 


1,663 

46 

3,055 

93 

113 

12.301 

1,873 

664 

14 

624 

412 

63 

1,423 

l,86fi 

170 

g5« 

123 

1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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work  in  the  aircraft  factories,  shipyards,  or  else- 
where in  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
likely  that  New  York  decreased  in  importance  as 
a  focal  point  of  migration,  since  its  resources 
have  not  been  fuUy  used  for  war  production. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  the  weeks  of  imem- 
ployment  compensated  imder  the  interstate  bene- 
fit-payment plan  in  1941 — 46  percent — were  paid 
to  claimants  who  had  gone  to  States  adjoining 
those  in  which  their  wage  credits  were  earned. 
Claimants  in  neighboring  States  received  more 


than  half  the  interstate  pajonents  made  by  32 
States,  and  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  and  Oregon 
paid  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  weeks  of 
unemployment  which  they  compensated  on  inter- 
state claims  to  claimants  in  contiguous  States. 
Massachusetts  residents  alone  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  all  New  Hampshire  payments  on 
interstate  claims,  while  claims  from  CaHfornia 
represented  more  than  half  the  Nevada  load  and 
about  a  third  of  the  Oregon  load. 

Workers  who  were  imemployed   after  crossing 


Table  i4.— Unemployment  compensation:  Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  on  interstate  claims,^  by  liable 

and  agent  State,^  1941 — Continued 


Agent  State 

Liable  State 

North 
Caro- 
lina 

North 
Da- 
kota 

Ohio 

Okla- 
homa 

Ore- 
gon 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania 

Rhode 
Island 

South 
Caro- 
lina 

South 
Da- 
kota 

Ten- 
nessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Ver- 
mont 

Vir- 
ginia 

Wash- 
ington 

West 
Vir- 
ginia 

Wis- 
consin 

Wyo- 
ming 

Total 

20,642 

7,690 

43.  741 

64,449 

46, 910 

74,358 

17, 763 

18,401 

7,108 

40,946 

70,971 

15,081 

4,730 

33,872 

66, 676 

16,914 

21, 784 

5,183 

Alfthnrnf^ 

468 

0 

6 

67 

771 

66 

89 

67 

1,111 

1,136 

1,269 

6 

10 

367 

42 

2 

12 

460 

173 

34 

710 

162 

347 

25 

166 

96 

17 

6 

IS 

29 

664 

9 

2,777 

16 
43 
29 
31 
1,214 
72 
14 
0 
21 
18 

10 

0 

162 

214 

12 

94 

22 

16 

6 

0 

19 

0 

101 

1,473 

0 

74 

2,479 

29 

69 

1 

23 

16 

87 

0 

"""76' 

10 

227 

7 

0 

0 
149 
16 
22 

17 

1 

22 

602 

1 
28 
66 

975 

9 

103 

142 

3,617 

136 

251 

75 

342 

1,302 

732 

0 

68 

3,354 

2,279 

96 

119 

2,880 

256 

14 

718 

467 

4,866 

240 

160 

399 

91 

47 

138 

59 

1,053 
77 

6,435 

306 

37 

"""ieo" 

49 

4,769 
122 

137 

7 

1,613 

356 

80 

18 

676 

93 

3,871 

130 

30 

316 

14 

1,448 

3,249 

17, 973 

1,849 

42 

11 

131 

119 

248 
14 

138 
9,386 

600 

208 
6,426 

106 

1,906 

0 

122 
66 
762 
228 
164 
1,664 
306 
360 
177 
34 

74 
2,637 

876 
65 
22 

251 

"""266" 

212 

42 

60 
41 

617 

11,422 

116 

0 

97 

304 

79 

10 

303 

29 
1,430 

316 

66 

21,  531 

666 
15 
14 
14 

126 

12 

14 

1,981 

670 

80 

236 

339 

36 

60 

19 

12 

25 
137 
602 

38 
261 
1,877 
768 
939 

25 

36 
186 
271 

57 
390 
121 
176 

""""59" 
23 

0 

249 

38 

140 

626 

0 

6 

11,864 

11 

64 

290 

578 
18 
63 

129 
2,932 

139 

854 
2,516 
2,927 
1,768 

422 
0 

67 

2,025 

412 

109 

72 
274 
255 
108 

5,200 

1,619 

2,164 

103 

80 

196 

49 

69 

61 

219 

7,920 

7 

29,072 

1,207 

38 

6,126 

134 

38 

"""228" 

199 

0 

410 

208 

2 

44 

1,949 

126 

2,162 

187 

4 

21 

2 

0 

0 

416 

2 

1,182 

66 

115 

198 

10 

0 

0 

102 

1 

0 

6 

10 

21 

286 

111 

10,  223 

63 

10 

7 

18 

8 

0 

1 

372 

407 

0 

3,651 

37 

2 

96 

4 

16 

182 

20 

0 

32 

20 

0 

88 

44 

16 

20 

1 

0 

661 

1 

0 

54 

276 

7 

76 

18 

761 

1,022 

2,907 

0 

1 

311 

9 

25 

49 

182 

41 

12 

409 
77 

108 
0 
88 
97 
8 
17 
24 

107 

874 

0 

2,019 

6,397 

0 

147 

7 

0 

232 

42 

6" 

688 

164 

0 

12 

886 

16 

92 

5 

3 

14 

66 

46 

22 

1,654 

172 

0 

0 

6 

26 

12 

0 

104 

461 

4 

390 

14 

0 

17 

0 

0 

28 

139 

1,114 

1 

76 

811 

381 

70 

2 

4 

7 

109 

163 

407 

13 

24 

199 

26 

0 

16 
....... 

20 

27 

0 

20 

189 
20 
29 

204 

3,141 

0 

120 

2,894 

2,921 

160 

99 

37 

600 

1,595 

3,276 

14 

77 

3,047 

1,552 

84 

116 

3,378 

806 

0 

321 

216 

3,682 

43 

2,024 

682 

41 

36 

43 

16 

301 

142 

1,230 

1,384 

0 

2,047 

253 

31 

389 

14 

386 
9 

"""580" 

42 

16 

1,987 

189 

981 

43 

13 

1,006 

94 

1,972 

2,732 

16,  053 

1,417 

68 

5 

247 

844 

693 

36 

89 

6,827 

460 

322 

1,544 

344 

11, 869 

16 

165 

283 

703 

396 

1,034 

1,614 

289 

461 

169 

36 

277 
6,092 
2,243 

304 
15 

914 
6,367 

216 

381 
49 

89 

79 

809 

'""319" 

6 
266 
446 
161 
101 
180 

8 

8 

327 

36 

6,639 

853 

5 

0 

16 

8 

21 

18 

1,109 

168 

19 

47 

67 

16 

43 

1 

9 
20 
32 
34 

0 

86 

800 

80 

2,829 

0 

34 
139 

345 

30 

1 

42 

12 

227 

21 

2 

16 

5 

67 

30 

0" 

1 

348 

22 

10 

433 

2 

0 

0 

4 

78 

16 

135 

0 

13 

129 

25 
9 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
198 

6 

1,213 

5 

0 

1 

39 

0 

0 

8 

922 

110 

0 

1,647 

21 
0 

32 
0 
1 

66 

67 

16 
0 
22 
26 
0 

""""23" 
0 
2 
0 
0 

396 
3 

114 
43 

980 
89 

240 

248 
3,200 

597 

717 
16 
11 

390 

163 

23 

34 

1,168 

113 
63 

2,866 

647 

317 

46 

62 

283 

40 

15 

5 

64 

1,214 

0 

4,872 

6,269 

0 

676 

106 

38 

1,251 

136 

374 

0 

1,613 

174 
3 
3 

""""46" 

4,262 

19 

0 

68 

7,663 

319 

189 

18, 098 

1,042 

69 

6 

69 

26 

40 

42 
9,724 
1,428 
109 
205 
393 

86 
121 

33 

46 

74 

445 

1,427 

3 

426 

10, 177 

718 

716 

11 

67 
129 
818 

61 
969 
287 
230 
7,246 
106 

21 

14 

257 

40 

236 

481 

5 

60 

....... 

46 
716 

178 

3 

64 

67 

531 
22 
29 
40 

624 

260 

68 

0 

42 

622 

236 

8 

24 

1,300 

77 

1 

1,438 

218 

883 

14 

9 

57 

4 

1 

40 

26 

235 

44 

1,310 

355 

0 

2,662 

69 

13 

2,046 

9 

48 

0 

384 

148 

13 

149 

2,634 

4 

....... 

9 

5 

76 
68 
76 
1,977 
133 
46 
9 
81 
249 

9 

0 
122 
7,013 
392 
489 
30 
140 
88 
9 

29 

138 

3,028 

3,763 

39 

273 

459 

122 

86 

16 

91 

9 

796 

68 
212 
343 

87 

94 
289 

37 

17 
91 
87 
70 
80 
0 
14 
360 
25 

"  ""ei" 

0 

Alaska 

41 

40 

A  rkftnsft*; 

32 

California 

Colorado 

976 
918 

Connecticut 

0 

3 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

8 
2 

Georgia 

20 

Hawaii 

0 

Idaho  

176 

Illinois 

210 

10 

Iowa          .... 

20 

116 

0 

Louisiana 

3 

7 

Maryland 

1 

Massachusetts 

4 
42 

56 

3 

Missouri         .      .  . 

107 

Montana 

1,091 

248 

Nevada 

70 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey      ,  . 

0 
0 

New  Mexico 

25 
91 

6 

North  Dakota 

Ohio           

0 
390 
27 
0 
480 
43 

2,434 

0 

1,168 

70 

17 

18 

3,889 

221 

1,162 

6 

2 

35 
26 

Oklahoma 

63 

23 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

19 
6 

21 
142 
10 

Texas      

112 

Utah                    .  . 

324 

0 

Virginia     

0 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin       .. 

67 
10 
0 

Wyoming 

*  Includes  claims  for  partial  unemployment  for  a  number  of  States  although 
auch  payments  not  provided  in  the  interstate  benefit-payment  plan. 

>  Liable  State  is  one  to  which  a  claim  has  been  forwarded  by  agent  State 
for  disposition. 


'  Includes  114  weeks  compensated  by  Washington  as  Uable  State,  not  allo- 
cated by  agent  State. 


two  or  more  State  lines  filed  more  than  half  the 
claims  for  weeks  of  compensable  imemployment. 
The  wide  extent  of  their  movement  is  indicated 
from  the  fact  that  6  States  ^^  were  liable  for  claims 
from  every  other  State  in  the  country  and  also 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  while  7  ^^  other  States  were 
liable  for  claims  filed  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the 
continental  United  States,  and  31  additional 
States  were  liable  for  claims  from  40  or  more 
States.  Only  7  States-^  received  claims  from  less 
than  40  others.  Of  the  19  States  which  sent  the 
majority  of  their  interstate  payments  to  non- 
contiguous States,  6  ^^  paid  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  compensable  claims  to  workers  who  had 
moved  farther  than  the  next  State.  Workers  who 
had  left  Florida  for  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  accounted  for  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  payments  to  out-of-State  workers 
made  by  Florida;  claimants  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  were  responsible  for  about  15  percent  of 
the  man-weeks  of  unemployment  which  Cahfornia 
compensated  on  interstate  claims,  while  those  in 
DUnois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  ac- 
counted for  an  additional  16  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  dollar  volume  of  payments  to 
interstate  workers,  Cahfornia,  Illinois,  and  New 
York  were  responsible  for  38  percent  of  all  such 
payments.  As  was  true  diu-ing  1940,  benefit  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  had  left  the  State  consti- 
tuted 61  percent  of  all  Alaska's  benefit  payments, 
and  high  proportions — ranging  from  25  to  34 
percent — of  the  pajonents  made  by  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

The  average  check  which  the  interstate  claimant 
received  was  for  $11.71,  40  cents  more  than  the 
1940  average  and  69  cents  more  than  the  average 
paid  to  all  intrastate  claimants  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment.  In  24  of  the  States,  however,  the 
average  out-of-State  worker  received  at  least  $1 
a  week  more  than  the  totally  unemployed  intra- 
state claimant,  and  in  Hawaii  the  average  payment 
to  workers  who  had  gone  back  to  the  mainland, 
averaging  $13.41  a  week,  was  almost  double  that 
made  to  the  resident  workers.    Only  Oregon  paid 


"  California,  minois,  Nevada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

«  District  of  Columbia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia. 

"  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Vermont. 

»  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Montana. 
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less  to  its  out-of-State  claimants  for  a  week  of 
total  imemployment  than  to  its  intrastate  workers. 

Chart  17. — Unemployment  compensation:  Ratio  (per- 
cent) of  weeks  compensated  on  interstate  claims  as 
liable  and  as  agent  State  to  all  weeks  compensated  by 
State,  1941  ' 
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I  See  table  43. 
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Financing  the  Unemployment  Compensation 

Program 


The  continued  expansion  of  employment  and 
pay  rolls  resulting  from  the  defense  program  had  a 
significant  effect  upon  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  in  1941. 
In  spite  of  the  revenue  loss  of  about  $58  million 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  experience-rating 
provisions  in  17  States,  collections  increased  from 
$854  million  in  1940  to  $1,006  million  m  1941,  the 
largest  amount  collected  in  any  year  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  Benefit  disbursements 
during  1941  were  the  lowest  on  record.  Funds 
available  for  benefit  payments  had  risen  to  more 
than  $2.5  billion  by  the  close  of  1941,  an  increase 
of  39  percent  from  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1940. 

Collections 

Despite  the  loss  in  revenue  because  of  experience 
rating  and  the  redefinition  of  taxable  wages  in 
many  States,  contributions  collected  in  1941  were 
18  percent  above  the  1940  total.  In  all  except  5 
jurisdictions,  1941  collections  exceeded  those  for 
1940.  The  largest  gain  in  collections,  58  percent, 
was  reported  by  Alaska;  increases  between  32  and 
37  percent  occurred  in  Maiyland,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina.  In  15 
additional  States '  the  increase  exceeded  20  percent. 

Rises  in  these  21  States  were  primarily  attrib- 
utable to  larger  pay  rolls  resulting  from  the 
expansion  of  defense  activity.  The  estimated 
pay-roll  increases  varied  from  19  percent  in 
Kentucky  to  54  percent  in  Alaska,  and  in  10 
States  amounted  to  30  percent  or  more.  In 
Louisiana  and  Vermont,  an  additional  factor 
was  the  change  during  1940  from  monthly  to 
quarterly  collections.  Thus,  while  1941  collections 
were  based  upon  wages  for  a  12-month  period, 
those  for  the  previous  year  were  based  upon 
wages  for  only  10  months.^  In  Louisiana,  the 
increase  in  collections  would  have  been  even 
greater  if  the  provision  for  employee  contributions 
had  not  been  repealed.  Contributing  to  the  rise 
in   Washington   was    the    extension   of   coverage 

1  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and 
Washington. 

>  Collections  during  1940  included  contributions  paid  with  resppct  to  wages 
for  December  1939  and  for  the  first  9  months  of  1940;  collections  for  the  final 
calendar  quarter  were  to  be  paid  in  January  1941. 
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on  July  1,  1941,  to  employers  of  1  or  more.  In 
California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  and 
Vermont,  the  increase  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  experience  rating  not  been  in  effect. 

During    1941,    North   Carolina   changed    from 
monthly   to   quarterly   collections.     Despite  thisj 
change,  collections  for  the  10-month  period  De-I 
cember  1940-September  1941  exceeded  the  total 
for  the  12  preceding  months  by  7  percent. 

In  contrast,  collections  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  \ 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas  decreased  ' 
by  10  to  29  percent.  In  all  these  States  except 
North  Dakota,  the  declines  were  due  mainly  to 
substantial  rate  reductions  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  experience  ratmg.  A  change  in  the 
timing  of  payments  contributed  to  the  reduced 
collections  in  North  Dakota  and  Texas.  During 
1941  these  States  shifted  from  a  monthly  to  a 
quarterly  basis,  and  collections  were  based  upon 
wages  for  December  1940-September  1941  only. 
The  decline  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  was 
augmented  by  the  redefinition  of  taxable  wages.' 

Ratio  of  Benefits  to  Contributions 

Concomitant  with  the  general  rise  in  employ- 
ment, decreases  in  benefit  pajToients  were  reported 
by  49  jurisdictions.  For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
benefit  payments  fell  from  $519  million  in  1940 
to  $344  million  in  1941,  a  decrease  of  34  percent. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  44-percent  reduction 
in  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  contributions — only  34 
cents  was  paid  in  benefits  for  each  $1  collected  as 
compared  with  61  cents  in  1940  (table  46).  Dur- 
ing 1938  and  1939  benefits  represented  82  and 
54  cents,  respectively,  of  every  $1  collected. 

In  17  States,  the  1941  ratio  of  benefits  to  col- 
lections was  half  or  less  than  half  that  for  1940. 
Except  for  Indiana,  each  of  these  States  reported 
a  reduction  in  benefit  expenditures  of  at  least 
40  percent.  In  spite  of  reduced  collections  in 
7  of  these  States  as  a  result  of  experience  rating, 
the  loss  in  revenue  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
additional  collections  due  to  increased  pay  rolls. 

Declines  of  less  than  20  percent  in  the  ratio 

'  During  the  first  3  months  of  the  period  October  1939-Septembcr  1940  all 
wages  were  taxable,  whereas  in  the  following  year  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000 
paid  to  an  individual  by  any  one  employer  were  tax  exempt. 
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of  benefits  to  collections  were  registered  in  seven        District    of    Columbia    and    Louisiana    resulted 

States.*     The    relatively    small    decrease   in    the        largely  from  the  rise  in  benefit  expenditures  during 

)  n,.:tr,v.t  nf  f-^L.^w.  ir.„,„„  T      •       ,.•       .    ,.t  v.    ,     xr    ..        1941.     lu     Minncsota,     Nebraska,     and     North 

•  Uistrict  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  .  .'  .        ' 

Dakota,  and  Texas.  Dakota,    reductions   in   collections   were   accom- 

Table  45. — Unemployment  compensation:  Ratio  (percent)  of  benefits^  to  contributions,^  by  State,  and  by  industry 

division  and  selected  major  industry  group,  1940 


Manufacturing 

Trans- 

Ap- 

parel 

porta- 

State 

Total, 

all 
indus- 
tries 

Min- 
ing 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

Total 

Food 
and 
kindred 
prod- 
ucts 

Textile- 
mill 
prod- 
ucts 

and 
other 

finished 
prod- 
ucts 
made 
from 

fabrics 
and 

similar 

mate- 
rials 

Lum- 
ber 
and 
timber 
basic 
prod- 
ucts 

Print- 
ing, 
pub- 
lishing, 
and 
allied 
indus- 
tries 

Iron 
and 
steel 
and 
their 
prod- 
ucts 

Ma- 
chinery 
(except 
electri- 
cal) 

Auto- 
mobiles 
and 
auto- 
mobile 
equip- 
ment 

tion, 
com- 
muni- 
cation, 
and 
other 
public 
utili- 
ties' 

Whole- 
sale 
and 
retail 
trade 

Finance, 
insur- 
ance, 

and 

real 
estate 

Service 

Total' _„ 

60.9 

91.2 

155.0 

61.1 

65.9 

108.1 

174.6 

91.6 

37.1 

35.5 

21.6 

69.7 

33.0 

66.4 

30.4 

74.8 

47.8 

35.4 

116.0 

61.2 

13  6 

42.6 

Alaska 

84.6 

52.  4 

48  3 

175  9 

168  3 

(') 
69  2 

(') 
(') 
177  0 

218  9 

27  8 

(') 

(') 
(') 
(') 
38.4 

(') 
(') 
(') 
76.1 

72  0 

48  4 

(') 

64  2 

64.1 

58.4 

186.0 

45.3 

54.6 

71.9 

Arkansas  .  . 

92.3 

242.9 

301  7 

84  2 

89  5 

75  5 

24  6 

115  3 

66  8 

57  1 

23  6 

82  4 

California 

86.8 

67.8 

129.9 

82.0 

143.4 

240.3 

190.9 

150.0 

49.0 

45.2 

41.8 

98.7 

60.2 

115.8 

Colorado 

93.1 

211.2 

343  9 

66  0 

80  5 

156  3 

263  1 

278  2 

27  4 

35  8 

25  0 

58  2 

39  1 

60  7 

22  2 

83.1 

Connecticut _. 

25.7 

70.2 

98.2 

24.2 

23.1 

65.2 

98.4 

48.3 

11.0 

11.0 

15.5 

34.4 

14.3 

21.7 

9.5 

32.8 

Delaware 

36.4 

58  6 

67.6 

32  9 

60  8 

69  0 

131  6 

45  1 

16  8 

23  0 

3  8 

(') 
(') 

36  8 

33  3 

16  5 

39.0 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

34.4 

0 

48.4 

24.6 

26.4 

(') 

194.9 

24.9 

20.8 

24.1 

26.3 

16.6 

39.7 

26.1 

38.1 

Floiida. 

95.1 

85.5 

49.5 

116  9 

135  3 

394  5 

166  6 

94  0 

37  1 

34  8 

93  9 

21  6 

75  9 

106  1 

26  6 

77.0 

Georgia  ..  .  _ 

50.9 
14.8 

58.6 
71.6 

70.6 
16.8 

66.5 
22.0 

54.8 
24.0 

73.1 

93.0 
23.7 

46.3 

39.6 
13.2 

38.0 
18.4 

34.1 

(') 

79.4 
(') 

25.1 
7.3 

32.2 
12.6 

20.1 
6.0 

40.4 

Hawaii 

13.6 

Idaho 

102.2 

60.7 

312.7 

161.4 

66.8 

(') 

(') 

219.2 

30.6 

(') 

(') 

(') 

55.6 

68.5 

13.1 

91.8 

nunois - 

64.4 

241.3 

137.8 

62.3 

67.2 

124.3 

223.4 

46.6 

65.2 

42.3 

26.3 

45.0 

25.7 

55.3 

30.8 

73.2 

Indiana 

42.9 

134.1 

177.9 

40.1 

36.6 

62.1 

91.5 

45.4 

20.9 

29.8 

27.8 

61.2 

22.4 

28.2 

14.9 

43.4 

Iowa 

53.7 

305.3 

251.6 

43,3 

33.8 

34.1 

81.4 

17.3 

15.5 

28.6 

67.5 

22.1 

23.8 

36.8 

16.6 

43.0 

Kansas. 

43.7 

70.4 

188.5 

32.5 

38.4 

(') 

67.4 

40.6 

15.9 

26.5 

42.4 

(') 

19.0 

36.6 

17.3 

57.2 

Kentucky' 

44.8 

Louisiana 

75.6 

69.3 

107.5 

74.0 

123.0 

129.3 

134.1 

108.2 

31.3 

50.2 

55.8 

61.8 

66.5 

61.7 

28.4 

77.0 

Maine' 

86.2 
52.1 

Maryland 

204.9 

86.4 

51.7 

68.7 

68.1 

186.3 

69.0 

26.7 

28.2 

15.0 

64.6 

22.8 

51.4 

25.8 

76.6 

Massachusetts 

83.2 

265.3 

113.1 

95.9 

69.0 

168.6 

198.5 

69.7 

42.8 

43.3 

16.2 

86.9 

42.9 

67.2 

34.6 

82.4 

Michigan 

51.1 

65.6 

172.2 

52.2 

46.8 

99.2 

130.1 

95.6 

21.2 

66.6 

27.4 

59.8 

26.3 

37.6 

20.6 

62.6 

86.0 
81.0 
36.6 

115.4 
74.1 

117.5 
76.7 

81.8 
34.1 
102.7 
120.9 
348.2 
124.0 
165.7 

476.3 
144.6 
157.0 
371.3 
334.3 
210.6 
137.4 

67.4 
102.2 
43.7 
96.0 
54.1 
72.4 
84.1 

44.4 
70.7 
30.4 
183.7 
63.7 
70.8 
60.3 

80.7 
244.1 

76.2 

(') 

(') 

(<) 
116.2 

134.6 
166.6 

67.1 

(') 
114.3 

(') 
101.7 

49.9 
81.8 
38.6 

157.1 
34.8 

110.7 
70.4 

43.0 
14.9 
12.7 
23.0 
31.4 
37.4 
23.0 

64.3 

57.6 

28.3 

17.0 

65.7 

(') 

36.4 

36.8 

25.6 

18.9 

68.8 

22.3 

(') 

26.0 

79.1 
91.8 
76.8 
(') 

48.2 
46.1 
13.6 
62.0 
41.0 
63.4 
24.9 

81.6 
30.8 
23.0 
99.4 
56.6 
109.4 
50.9 

31.1 
7.3 
13.9 
21.2 
24.2 
37.7 
16.1 

97.7 

42.4 

37.3 

Montana 

108.9 

Nebraska 

68.7 

Nevada 

117.8 

New  Hampshire 

97.0 

New  Jersey ' 

31.6 

New  Mexico.. 

87.6 

113.5 

227.1 

96.3 

72.6 

118.8 

(') 

143.6 

28.9 

(') 

(') 

(') 

48.7 

63.3 

20.8 

61.5 

New  York 

77.6 
41.1 

115.5 
51.3 

215.1 
43.4 

88.0 
46.8 

68.2 
21.2 

153.8 
60.3 

209.0 
73.8 

7.7 
32.4 

48.0 
12.6 

31.6 
8.3 

23.2 

20.2 

40.7 
33.7 

40.0 
14.6 

68.6 
29.9 

38.7 
11.4 

83.2 

North  Carolina 

27.7 

North  Dakota 

73.9 

235.5 

433.6 

65.9 

79.9 

(') 

(') 

(') 

16.2 

44.7 

(') 

(') 

60.4 

41.9 

13.7 

60.7 

Ohio 

43.0 
61.5 

183.5 
69.8 

171.5 
280.6 

37.5 
65.4 

39.0 
71.1 

94.2 
92.9 

102.3 
161.8 

43.8 
86.3 

25.4 
34.5 

34.9 
60.3 

13.0 
40.8 

68.2 
22.4 

21.0 
29.7 

36.5 
63.8 

20  8 
40.6 

50.0 

Oklahoma 

73.8 

61.6 
54.7 

89.9 
99.7 

164.2 
168.6 

71.3 
60.8 

68.7 
39.7 

70.0 
142.3 

107.4 
116.9 

86.1 
74.0 

29.6 
24.2 

33.3 
34.3 

36.9 
15.2 

10.9 
33.6 

28.2 
20.2 

47.4 
40.3 

18.0 
21.2 

59.2 

Pennsylvania 

48.  S 

Rhode  Island 

79.9 

106.3 

92.9 

94.1 

69.6 

143.9 

98.6 

215.5 

26.4 

25.2 

11.8 

63.3 

32.1 

66.7 

21.6 

75.3 

South  Carolina 

50.9 

110.0 

74.4 

56.1 

41.1 

56.6 

115.9 

62.0 

24.9 

39.0 

36.6 

42.0 

34.7 

31.6 

8.8 

38.7 

South  Dakota 

36.2 

21.3 

186.6 

31.8 

31.2 

(') 

(*) 

28.6 

14.8 

(') 

(') 

(') 

18.3 

28.0 

21.9 

48.2 

Tennessee 

73.1 
44.2 
60.5 
68.9 
57.9 
88.2 

68.1 
46.8 
69.8 
104.2 
119.9 
144.2 

183.4 
119.4 
218.3 
213.2 
95.6 
216.9 

82.9 

as.  7 

54.3 
63.2 
65.1 
92.3 

61.0 
48.3 
82.6 
37.2 
64.2 
118.9 

119.3 
73.7 
91.5 

206.6 
92.8 

105.7 

268.5 
112.7 
124.4 
109.1 
142.7 
174.0 

98.2 
55.9 
61.3 
21.0 
57.4 
128.8 

33.6 
17.7 
23.9 
23.1 
14.7 
31.6 

61.5 
33.6 
54.3 
16.0 
56.2 
66.2 

75.8 
21.1 
74.1 
3.9 
43.0 
20.6 

65.6 

69.0 

(') 

(') 

30.8 

48.0 

45.0 
36.5 
42.4 
25.8 
28.9 
44.1 

49.0 
38.3 
47.9 
27.9 
48.8 
70.9 

20.2 
20.4 
28.6 
9.5 
20.0 
27.6 

69.5 

Texas 

40.9 

Utah..    . 

64.6 

72.6 

Virginia. 

46.7 

Washington _ 

84.0 

West  Virginia 

38.4 

51.6 

116.1 

26.5 

44.2 

72.2 

79.7 

43.0 

18.8 

26.2 

23.9 

(<) 

18.1 

28.3 

19.2 

44.6 

39.3 
108.3 

75.4 
88.9 

130.7 
295.5 

33.7 
108.8 

37.6 
136.9 

81.2  1      79.1 
(')      1      (') 

42.6 
369.9 

27.1 
30.3 

21.2 

12.4 
(<) 

73.8 
C) 

26.1 
62.6 

30.6 
95.3 

21.0 
21.8 

81.9 

Wyoming... 

109.6 

1 

'  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

'  Represents  contributions  from  employers  and  employees.  1940  contribu- 
tion rates,  stated  as  percent  of  taxable  wages,  were:  for  employers,  2.7  percent 
in  all  States  except  Michigan,  where  rate  was  3.0  percent;  for  employees,  1.5 
percent  in  Rhode  Island,  1.0  percent  in  Alabama,  California,  Kentucky,  and 
^few  Jersey,  and,  prior  to  July  1, 1940, 0.6  percent  in  Louisiana.  Experience 
rating,  resulting  in  modified  employer  contribution  rates,  became  effective 
468423 — 42 16 


Jan.  1, 1938,  in  Wisconsin  and  Jan.  1, 1940,  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota. 

'  Excludes  interstate  railroads  (major  industry  group  40). 

'  Not  computed;  benefits  and/or  contributions  less  than  $1,000. 

'  Data  for  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  Now  Jersey  included  only  in  total,  all 
industries;  distribution  of  benefits  by  industry  not  reported. 
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panied  by  comparatively  slight  drops  in  benefit 
payments.     While  collections  in  Kansas  increased 


despite  experience  rating,  benefit  pajmaents  were 
only  slightly  less  than  in  1940.     In  Texas  benefit 


Table  4,6.— Unemployment  compensation:  Contributions  collected,  benefits  paid,  and  ratio  of  benefits  to 
contributions,  by  State,  1941  and  cumulative  through  1941 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Month  and  year  bene- 
fits first  payable 

Contributions  col- 
lected 1 

Interest 
credited 

Benefits  paid  ' 

Trans- 
fers to 
rail- 
road 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance ac- 
count, 
cumu- 
lative 
through 
1941 

Funds 
available 
for  bene- 
fits '  as  of 
Dec.  31, 
1941 

Ratio  (percent)  of  benefits  paid 
to  contributions  collected 

State 

1941 

Cumu- 
lative 
through 
1941 

1941 

Cumu- 
lative 
through 
1941 

1941 

Cumu- 
lative 
through 
1941 

1938' 

1939* 

1940 

1941 

Since 
bene- 
fits 
first 
paya- 
ble to 
Dec. 
31, 
1941 

Total - 

$1,006,328 

$4, 161, 606 

$63,000 

$167, 007 

$344,324 

$1,688,250 

$105, 900 

$2,624,463 

'81.8 

«54.4 

60.7 

34.2 

'53.9 

11, 052 

927 

2,467 

3,882 

91,  746 
6,171 

23,222 
2,801 
6,467 
8,182 

10,640 
2,297 
2,234 

80, 146 

26,639 
8,723 
4,776 

13,081 
9,962 
6,006 

16,660 

45,956 

67,  637 

11,046 

3,506 

23,335 

2,967 

2,047 

1,093 

3,060 

61,686 

1,693 

146,  567 

12,037 
774 

72,964 
6,730 
8,617 

97,707 

13,327 

6,264 

786 

10,  911 

16, 707 

3,096 

1,726 

9,998 

13,938 

11,604 

13,609 

1,312 

44,611 
2,932 

10,  469 
15.895 

373,876 
23,696 
87,026 

11,  446 
31,124 
30,861 

42,688 

9,259 

9,684 

334,  199 

107,  097 

38,296 

24,863 

63, 433 

44,255 

20,039 

60,497 

199,  296 

239,  598 

61,646 

12,933 

96. 116 

13, 129 

15,  666 

4,479 

15,475 

221,340 

6,846 

610,870 

53,  637 

4,489 

282,628 

31,  466 

32,685 
399,362 

47,  337 

22,  973 

4,922 

42,645 

101,613 

13,  152 

7,404 

46,  627 

62,249 

80,996 

88,181 

6,230 

631 
32 
97 
179 

4,336 
278 

1,339 
199 
642 
339 

676 

189 

69 

6,366 

1,381 

474 

387 

861 

481 

139 

682 

2,286 

2,469 

617 

120 

1,691 

128 

239 

29 

176 

3,815 

70 

6,066 

722 

63 

4,761 

469 

318 
4,104 

410 

342 

86 

423 

1,496 

121 

94 

568 

644 

643 

1,620 

67 

1,418 
91 

291 

696 
14,177 

999 
3,262 

634 
1,630 
1,120 

1,909 

479 

286 

16,  430 

4,043 

1,468 

1,222 

2,641 

1,699 

410 

1,743 

7,331 

6,679 

2,083 

409 

4,608 

499 

806 

133 

681 

10, 139 

261 

19, 001 

1,933 

194 

13,  673 

1,617 

916 

11,  403 

1,117 

1,022 

266 

1,306 

4,682 

362 

277 

1,699 

2,009 

1,400 

6,646 

218 

3,158 

293 

865 

2,222 

61,931 

2,223 

2,686 

627 

2,122 

6,658 

3,086 
159 
1,464 
28,367 
6,847 
2,548 
1,862 
2,642 
7.149 
1,643 

4,879 

17,482 

15,316 

7,082 

1,710 

6,388 

2,651 

1,301 

823 

1,076 

15, 171 

782 

67, 130 

3,609 

611 

12, 144 

2,619 

2,476 
23,401 

3,670 

1,691 

334 

4,686 

6,660 

1,464 

468 

2,964 

6,430 

2,996 

2,928 

662 

20,339 
1,170 
6,599 
7,012 
179, 162 
9,857 

26, 140 
2,080 
7,326 

16,423 

10,  760 
722 

6,036 
88,714 
41, 809 
14,344 

6,177 
12,266 
23,820 
12,  672 

27,432 

95,  382 
119,  624 

32,687 
6,768 

18, 108 
6,463 
4,444 
2,766 
7,661 

46,042 

3,231 

333,  278 

20,683 

1,674 

60,393 

10, 639 

16,  634 

193,  810 

26,488 

6,904 

1,102 

21,604 

36,  622 

7,286 

2,767 

18,960 

21,029 

23,204 

22,633 

3,026 

13 

338 

1,088 

7,804 

1,528 

792 

461 

790 

1,609 

2,439 
80 

373 
13,841 
3,190 
2,122 
2,726 
2,752 
1,180 

256 

1,198 

2,313 

1,931 

2,617 

642 

4,871 

1,186 

1,682 

367 

238 

4,269 

615 
6,868 
1,103 

677 
8,635 
1,001 

690 
6,699 

162 

691 

403 

1,527 

4,227 

517 

327 

2,464 

1,675 

1,002 

1,964 

602 

26,691 
1,840 
4,822 
8,391 
201,086 
13,209 
64,355 
9,438 
24,638 
15,049 

31, 399 
8,936 
3,560 
247, 074 
66, 141 
23,287 
17,183 
40,956 
20,866 
7,622 

33,  613 

108,931 

124,721 

28,626 

5,932 

77,744 

6,979 

10, 334 

1,600 

8,167 

181, 168 

3,361 

289,  735 

33,684 

2,431 

227, 173 

21,  342 

16,  476 
210,  247 

21,814 

16,  401 
3,683 
20,720 
66,346 
5,713 
4,687 
26,922 
31,654 
28,189 
69,230 
2,820 

124.9 
"i66."7 

"38.'2 
'"95.'i 
'"26.'3 

""(')■" 

•  140.' 5 
«65.7 

"44.9 
143.3 

99.9 

76.4 

'290.3 

67.6 

'78.9 

■"99."6 

■"(»)"" 
69.7 
84.0 

■■(.")"" 
98.4 
102.3 
113.8 

•28.3 

"m.'s 

43.0 
117.6 
58.1 
67.9 

135.1 

67.8 

60.4 
64.0 
70.6 
62.9 
49.8 
68.8 
30.7 
29.8 
21.0 
64.0 

40.4 
16.6 
109.6 
•49.9 
48.9 
63.8 
42.0 
43.8 
60.6 
73.9 

47.5 
62.0 
82.2 
63.2 
65.4 
27.9 
•56.2 
33.3 
86.1 
64.4 

32.6 

86.8 
68.8 
39.4 
65.2 
42.7 
75.9 
71.5 
69.5 
70.3 

65.7 
35.0 
62.6 
47.4 
63.1 
37.6 
44.4 
68.8 
42.2 
24.4 
82.6 

49.0 
90.1 
63.0 
88.4 
85.1 
89.5 
27.1 
35.1 
36.7 
98.1 

60.6 
14.6 
102.9 
62.6 
44.1 
62.1 
43.6 
44.3 
83.9 
85.4 

52.8 
81.2 
63.4 
78.9 
86.0 
36.9 

115.6 
67.6 

119.0 
87.2 

32.8 
86.7 
77.8 
40.4 
71.7 
42.0 
69.8 
60.8 
53.0 
80.0 

63.7 
34.6 
73.0 
44.9 
60.6 
68.1 
68.8 
87.4 
37.8 
36.8 
104.8 

28.6 
31.6 
35.2 
67.2 
66.6 
43.0 
11.1 
18.8 
32.8 
67.9 

29.0 
6.9 
66.5 
35.4 
21.9 
29.2 
39.0 
20.2 
71.8 
30.8 

29.3 
38.0 
22.7 
64.1 
48.8 
23.1 
86.0 
63.6 
75.3 
36.3 

24.6 
49.1 
46.1 
29.2 
66.0 
16.6 
38.9 
29.1 
24.0 
26.8 

27.0 
42.5 
42.9 
36.0 
47.3 
26.5 
29.6 
39.0 
26.8 
21.7 
49.7 

66.8 

Alaska 

January  1939       

66.8 

66.0 

January  1939 

65.7 

January  1938 

68.3 

January  1939 

66.3 

January  1938         -    .- 

36.0 

27.4 

District  of  Columbia 

January  1938 

28.9 

Florida                

72.9 

do- - 

39.2 

Hawaii 

do   

11.9 

Idaho           

September  1938 

July  1939 --- 

89.7 

Illinois 

48.4 

April  1938 - 

51.9 

July  1938..- 

60.3 

January  1939 

41.6 

Kentucky- 

do.... 

January  1938 

36.1 
64.9 

Maine              

do 

77.0 

do 

63.2 

.    ..do 

60.3 

July  1938           

67.4 

January  1938 

65.6 

MisaissiDol. 

April  1938    

67.2 

January  1939 

28.9 

Montana                 -  - 

July  1939 

91.6 

January  1939 

61.2 

do 

92.5 

New  Hampshire 

January  1938 

67.9 

29.6 

December  1938 

72.9 

64.8 

North  Carolina.- 

do 

January  1939 

46.7 
63.8 

Ohio 

..  do 

32.3 

December  1938 

65.8 

61.4 

68.8 

do 

67  0 

South  Carolina 

July  1938      

41.0 

January  1939 

36.8 

62.0 

do 

43  4 

XTtah         - 

do 

68.6 

do 

Virginia     

do 

49.4 

January  1939 

62  4 

July  1936       

'36  0 

January  1939 

78.1 

1  Represents  contributions  from  employers  plus  such  penalties  and  interest 
as  are  available  for  benefits,  and  contributions  from  employees;  includes 
receipts  tbroUEh  June  30,  1939,  from  railroads  and  other  proups  subject  after 
that  date  to  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  refunds  of  $40,- 
662,000  deposited  June  30,  1938,  by  Federal  Government  in  unemployment 
trust  fund  accounts  of  15  States,  collected  on  pay  rolls  for  1936  under  title 
IX  of  the  SociaJ  Security  Act.  Adjusted  for  refunds  of  contributions  and  for 
dishonored  contribution  checks.  Contribution  rates  in  1941,  stated  as  percent  of 
teaable  wages,  were:  for  employers,  2.7  percent  in  all  States  except  Michigan, 
where  rate  was  3.0  percent;  for  employees,  1.6  percent  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
1.0  percent  in  Alabama,  California,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey.  Experience 
rating,  resulting  in  modified  employer  contribution  rates,  effective  In  17 
States  in  1941. 

1  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks;  includes  benefits  paid  through  June 


30,  1939,  to  employees  of  railroads  and  other  groups  now  subject  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

*  Represents  sum  of  balances  in  State  clearing  account  and  benefit-payment 
account,  and  in  State  imemployment  trust  fund  account  maintained  in  the 
U.  S.  Treasury.  State  unemployment  trust  fund  accounts  reflect  transfers 
to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account  and  include  interest  credited. 

*  Reflects  inclusion  through  June  30,  1939,  of  benefits  and  contributions 
relating  to  employment  of  railroads  and  other  groups  now  subject  to  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

'  Excludes  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  because  of  limited  benefit 
experience;  Includes  Indiana  and  Mississippi  for  April-December,  and 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  South  Carolina  for  Jmy-Decemwr. 

*  Includes  Illinois  and  Montana  for  July-December. 

'  Excludes  Wisconsin  experience  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1938. 
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payments  fell,  but  there  was  also  a  substantial 
decrease  in  collections  because  of  experience  rating 
and  the  change  in  the  timing  of  payments. 

The  only  State  reporting  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of 

Chart  18. — Unemployment  compensation:  Ratio  of 
benefits  paid  to  contributions  collected,  by  State, 
1940  and  1941  ' 
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>  See  table  46. 
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benefits  to  collections  was  South  Dakota,  where, 
as  a  result  of  sharp  rate  reductions  in  contribu- 
tions in  this  second  year  of  experience  rating, 
payments  amounted  to  43  cents  of  every  $1 
collected  as  compared  with  35  cents  in  1940. 

The  range  in  benefit^contribution  ratios  was 
from  7  cents  for  every  $1  collected  in  Hawaii 
to  86  cents  per  $1  in  Montana.  In  general,  the 
low  ratios  reflected  relatively  full  employment;  in 
some  States,  however,  they  were  also  associated 
with  illiberal  benefit  formulas  and  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements.  The  high  ratios  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  North  Central  States  may 
be  attributed  to  the  prolonged  seasonal  slackening 
of  the  principal  covered  industries.  The  narrow 
scope  of  defense  activity  in  these  States  prevented 
a  rise  in  pay  rolls  which  would  have  offset  the 
seasonal  benefit  drain. 

Since  the  date  benefits  became  payable,  pay- 
ments in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nevada  have 
amounted  to  virtually  90  cents  or  more  for  each 
$1  of  collections.  In  these  States  and  in  Maine, 
the  State's  balance  at  the  close  of  1941  was  less 
than  twice  the  amount  expended  during  the  year  of 
highest  benefit  payments.  The  funds  of  these 
four  States  are  among  those  which,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  to  date,  appear  most  likely  to  become 
insolvent  during  a  period  of  mass  unemployment 
such  as  that  which  may  occuj  after  the  war. 

Funds  Available  for  Benefits 

At  the  close  of  1941,  funds  available  for  benefit 
payments  to  unemployed  workers  totaled  $2,524 
million  and  were  $707  million  above  the  amount 
avaUable  at  the  end  of  1940.  During  1941,  $7.7 
million  was  transferred  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account. 

Interest  earned  on  State  balances  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
increase  of  funds  in  1941.  Interest  credited 
amounted  to  $53.0  millions,  7  percent  of  the  total 
mcrement  and  15  percent  of  benefits  paid  during 
1941.  In  Hawaii,  mterest  exceeded  benefit  pay- 
ments; consequently,  1941  collections  constituted 
a  net  addition  to  the  fund  balance  in  that  State. 
In  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  interest  amounted 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  benefit  payments,  and 
in  14  other  States  *  20  percent  or  more. 

Increases  m  amounts  avaUablo  for  benefits  at 

1  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Vermont. 
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the  end  of  1941  were  reported  by  all  States,  and 
ranged  from  10  percent  in  Montana  to  90  percent 
in  Maine.  In  34  States,  fund  balances  increased 
by  more  than  30  percent.  In  Michigan,  Oregon, 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  in  Maine,  the  increase 
was  more  than  60  percent.  In  each  of  these  4 
States,  1941  collections  were  more  than  20  percent 
higher  than  those  for  1940  and  benefit  expenditures 
in  1941  were  at  least  40  percent  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Their  1941  benefit-collection 
ratios  were  less  than  half  as  large  as  those  reported 
for  any  of  the  3  preceding  years.  For  similar 
reasons,  fimd  balances  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
were  more  than  50  percent  larger  than  at  the  close 
of  1940.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  sig- 
nificant declines  from  1940  collections  in  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota,  and  the  increase  of  benefit  payments  in 
Louisiana,  the  addition  to  the  fund  balance  in 
each  of  these  States  was  less  than  20  percent. 

Experience-Rating  Operations  in  1941 

During  1941,  experience-rating  provisions  were 
operative  in  17  of  the  38  States  whose  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  provide  for  modification 
of  employer  contribution  rates  upon  the  basis  of 
their  experience  with  the  risk  of  unemployment. 
In  the  preceding  year,  modified  rates  were  in 
effect  in  only  4  of  these  States. 

Probably  the  most  important  effect  of  experi- 
ence-rating operations  during  1941  was  the  sub- 
stantial decline  in  income  produced.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  collections  based  upon  wages  for  the 
calendar  year  1941  were  reduced  by  $58.1  million, 
or  23  percent  of  the  amount  which  woidd  have 
been  obtained  in  the  17  States  under  a  imiform 
2.7-percent  contribution  rate;"  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  loss  approximated  6  percent.  In 
addition,  modification  of  employee  contribution 
rates  in  Alabama  reduced  the  yield  by  $1.1 
million.' 

Assuming  the  distribution  of  1941  pay  roll  by 
employer  contribution  rates  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1940,  it  is  estimated  that  collections  based  upon 
1941  wages  were  reduced  below  2.0  percent  of  pay 
rolls  in  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Texas 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin;  to  between  2.0  and  2.2 

«  In  Hawaii,  Nchra.sks,  South  Dakota,  Te.ias,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
tlio  reduction  e.\ccedod  40  percent. 

'  Kentucky  also  modified  employee  contribution  rates,  but  the  resulting 
loss  in  revenue  was  insignificant. 


Table  47. — Unemployment  compensation:  Estimated 
effect  of  experience  rating  on  employer  contribu- 
tions,^ 1941,  as  of  May  1,  1942 


Average 
contribu- 
tion rate 
based  on 
1940  pay- 
roll distri- 
bution 

Decrease  in  contribu- 
tions 

State 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

Total. 

2.1 

$58,065 

23 

Alabama... 

2.0 
2.4 
2  2 
1.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.6 
2.1 

1.3 
2.5 
2.6 
1.6 
1.5 
2.4 
1.6 
2  4 
1.4 

2,632 
7.530 
4,415 
1,365 
5,500 
1,491 
355 
3,072 

1,834 

278 

326 

467 

11,088 

209 

6,709 

1,443 

10,  361 

26 

California 

11 

Connecticut 

19 

Hawaii 

48 

Indiana 

19 

Kansas.  

26 

Kentucky... 

4 

Minnesota... 

22 

Nebraska 

52 

New  Hampshire . 

7 

Oregon 

4 

South  Dakota 

41 

Texas 

44 

Vermont 

11 

Virginia 

41 

West  Virginia 

11 

Wisconsin 

48 

'  Contribution  rates  in  excess  of  2.7  percent  were  assigned  in  only  5  States: 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

percent,  inclusive,  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota;  and  to  between 
2.4  and  2.6  percent,  inclusive,  in  California, 
Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and 
West  Virginia  (table  47). 

Examination  of  the  rate-modification  experi- 
ence and  the  employment  history  of  employers  in 
these  17  States  fails  to  indicate  any  direct  relation- 
ship between  rate  modification  and  employment 
stabilization.  In  some  States,  the  nature  of  the 
ex-perience-rating  formula  alone  made  it  possible 
for  a  substantial  mmiber  of  employers  to  quahfy 
for  rate  reductions.  In  addition,  many  employers 
obtained  reduced  rates  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  made  voluntary  contributions.  In  aU 
States,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  employers 
in  industries  customarily  characterized  by  regular 
employment  had  rates  below  2.7  percent.* 

Variations  in  employer  rates. — Approximately 
55  percent  of  the  111,000  employers  eligible  for 
rate  modification  obtained  rate  reductions,  while 
contribution  rates  in  excess  of  2.7  percent  were 
assigned  to  13  percent  (table  48).'  The  variety 
of  ex-perience-rating  provisions  in  effect  produced 
very  different  results  in  terms  of  the  distribution 
of  reduced  and  increased  rates  among  employers. 

•  See  "Experience-Rating  Operations  in  1941,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
Vol.  5,  No.  6  (June  1942),  pp.  12-24,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  State  diflerences 
in  the  distribution  of  modified  rates  by  industry,  size  of  employer  pay  roll, 
and  other  factors. 

'  The  laws  of  only  6  States  provided  for  assignment  of  rates  above  2.7 
percent  during  1941.  Approximately  27  percent  of  rated  employers  in  these 
5  States  were  assigned  such  rates. 
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Even  among  States  with  the  same  type  of  experi- 
ence-rating plan,  differences  in  the  date  when  an 
employer  had  to  begin  paying  contributions  io 
j  order  to  quahfy  for  a  reduced  rate  in  1941  were 
I  a  major  factor  in  accounting  for  variations  of  more 
I  than  500  percent  in  the  relative  mmiber  of  subject 
;  employers    who    were    assigned    reduced    rates. 
'  Differences  in  rate  schedules  among  these  States 
.  accounted  for  variations  of  as  much  as  1 .5  percent 
I  in  the  contribution  rates  assigned  employers  with 
I  identical  benefit  experience.     Contribution  rates 
;  iQ  most  States  tended  to  be  concentrated  at  the 
i  minimum  or  maximum  rather  than  distributed 
I  evenly  over  the  entire  rate  schedule.     Approxi- 
mately half  of  all  rated  Virginia  employers  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  5   additional 
'  States  '"  obtained  the  minimum  rate  in  1941.     On 
the  other  hand,  more  than  half  of  aU  rated  accounts 
in  6  States  ''  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  in 
3  additional  States  '^  obtained  the  maximum  rate. 
There   was    a   marked  difference  between  the 
number  of  employers  assigned  reduced  rates  under 
the  laws  of  the  reserve-ratio  type  "  and  those  of 
the    Cliffe    plan  '*    and    compensable-separations 
types."     While  41  percent  of  all  employers  ehgible 
for  rate  modification  under  laws  of  the  reserve- 
ratio    type   obtained   reduced   rates,    83    percent 
obtained  reductions  under  the  other  two  types. 
This  difference  in  experience  may  be  traced  to 
two  reasons.     The  rate  structure  of  the  reserve- 
ratio  type  laws  is  not  designed  to  produce  a  given 
State-wide  yield,  while  the  laws  of  the  Cliffe- 
plan  type  are  designed  to  replenish  the  State  fund 
for  the  average  annual  amount  of  benefits  dis- 
bursed  during   the   3    preceding   years.     Diu-ing 
1938-40,    benefit    disbursements    in    these    three 
States  averaged  1.4  percent  of  annual  pay  rolls. 
The  Connecticut  law  contains  no  provision  for 
rates  in  excess  of  2.7  percent  and  is  designed  to 
produce  an  average  State-wide  yield  of  2.1  per- 
cent of  eligible  employers'  pay  roUs.     In  addition, 

■«  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

» California,   Indiana,    Kansas,   New  Hampshire,   South   Dakota,   and 
Vermont. 

"  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota. 

13  California,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  South  Dakota  and  Ver- 
mont, eligibility  was  determined  in  accordance  with  reserve-ratio  require- 
ments, but  rates  were  modified  upon  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  pay 
roll.  In  these  2  States,  the  objective  of  the  rating  plan  was  to  replenish 
employers'  reserves  for  average  annual  benefit  expenditures. 
•  "  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Although  the  Miimesota  law  closely 
resembles  laws  of  the  Clifle-plan  type,  it  is  not  exactly  comparable  and 
therefore  is  omitted  from  the  comparison. 

'•  Connecticut. 


Table  48. — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  of 
rated  experience-rating  accounts,  percent  with 
reduced  rates,  and  percentage  distribution,  by 
contribution  rate,  industry  division,  and  size  of  pay 
roll,  17  Slates,  1941  i 


Rated  accounts 

Classification 

Number 

Percentage 
distribu- 
tion 

Percent 
with  re- 
duced rates 

EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTION  HATE  ' 

Total. 

111,098 

100.0 

65.0 

0.0   ..      _ 

2,907 
18,085 
24,  805 
15,263 
35.223 
10.  797 

4,018 

2.6 
16.3 
22.3 
13.8 
31.7 
9.7 
3.6 

100  0 

0.135-0.9 

100  0 

1.0-1.8,.- 

100  0 

1.9-2.6- 

100.0 

2.7" 

0 

2.75-3.6* 

0 

3.7-4.0* 

0 

INDUSTRY  DIVISION 

Total     

111,  098 

100.0 

65.0 

3,305 
8.715 
21,  610 

4,805 
47,  616 

7.617 

16,594 

836 

3.0 
7.8 
19.4 

4.3 
42.9 

6.9 
14.9 

.8 

33.4 

Construction _    

23  1 

49.7 

Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities 

54  8 

60.7 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  .. 

74.1 
58.2 

45.7 

SIZE  OF  PAY  ROLL  • 

Total 

'  111,098 

100.0 

'  55  0 

Less  than  $5,000.   - 

26,283 
19.  412 
23,203 
22,084 
9,006 
8.529 
762 

23.4 
17.9 
21.4 
20.4 
8.3 
7.9 

53.5 

5,000-9,999      

52  5 

10,000-19,999 

56  4 

20,000^9,999- - 

58.1 

50,000-99,999          -       .                      .       - 

57  3 

100,000-999,999 

55.3 

60.5 

1  -Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin;  data  exclude  34  Kentucky 
accounts  with  rate  not  determined. 

'  Percent  of  taxable  pay  roll. 

*  Normal  rate. 

*  Increased  rates. 

*  Includes  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishcrj',  and  establishments  not  else- 
where classified. 

6  Average  annual  pay  roll,  1938-40. 

'  Includes  2,819  rated  accounts  not  classified  by  size  of  pay  roll. 

the  Cliffe  and  compensable-separations  plans  take 
account  only  of  the  employer's  3  preceding  years 
of  experience,  while  reserve-ratio  type  laws  take 
account  of  cumulative  benefit  and  contribution 
experience.  Although  an  employer  was  required 
to  have  at  least  3  years  of  contribution  and  benefit 
experience  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  rate  modi- 
fication under  laws  of  the  reserve-ratio  type,  he 
needed  several  additional  years  of  contribution 
experience  if  his  account  had  been  charged  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  benefits. 

The  oxporionco  of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska 
employers  with  rate  modification  during  1939-41 
and  1940-41,  respectively,  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  future  operation  of  experience-rating 
provisions  in  the  States  whore  modified  rates  first 
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took  effect  in  1941."  WMe  40  percent  of  Wis- 
consin employers  were  assigned  reduced  rates  in 
1939,  the  proportion  rose  to  61  percent  in  1940 
and  65  percent  in  1941.  In  Nebraska,  31  percent 
had  reduced  rates  in  1940,  and  52  percent  in  1941. 

The  laws  of  5  "  of  the  17  States  provided  for  the 
assignment  of  contribution  rates  in  excess  of  2.7 
percent  to  employers  who  have  had  poor  experience 
with  the  risk  of  unemployment.  Variations  in  the 
proportion  of  employers  assigned  such  rates  may 
be  attributed  to  the  type  of  rate  structure  and  the 
nature  of  industrial  activity  in  each  State.  For 
example,  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  Min- 
nesota accounts  assigned  rates  in  excess  of  2.7 
percent  is  attributable  to  the  requirement  that  the 
same  amount  of  pay  roll  be  taxed  at  rates  in  excess 
of  2.0  percent  as  is  taxed  at  lower  rates.  The 
influence  of  the  nature  of  State  industrial  activity 
upon  the  proportion  of  accounts  with  increased 
rates  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  20  per- 
cent of  Oregon  employers  were  engaged  in  the 
highly  seasonal  construction  and  lumber  industries 
and  approximately  three-foiu-ths  of  them  were 
assigned  rates  in  excess  of  2.7  percent. 

Industrial  variations. — The  proportion  of  ac- 
coimts  in  given  industries  receiving  reduced  rates 
varies  considerably  among  States  because  of  differ- 
ences in  the  types  of  experience-rating  plans  and 
in  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  in  effect, 
and  also  because  of  differences  in  employment 
patterns.  In  general,  a  greater  proportion  of  em- 
ployers obtained  rate  reductions  in  the  industries 
normally  characterized  by  stable  employment, 
such  as  finance  and  trade,  than  in  industries,  such 
as  mining  and  construction,  in  which  employment 
is  irregular  or  seasonal. 

The  ratio  of  benefits  to  contributions  in  the 
various  industry  divisions  is  related  to  regularity 
of  operations  and  ability  to  quaUfy  for  reduced 
rates.  "While  benefits  charged  to  the  finance,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate  division  were  only  19 
cents  for  every  $1.00  of  contributions,  the  con- 
struction industry  was  responsible  for  $1.55  in 
benefits  for  every  $1.00  it  contributed  (table  45). 
Similarly,  mining  employers  withdrew  91  cents 
in  benefits  for  every  $1.00  of  contributions,  and 
certain  industry  groups  within  the  manufacturing 

M  For  data  relating  to  changes  In  the  distribution  of  rates  among  accounts 
ellgiblo  for  rate  modification  in  each  o(  these  years,  see  "Experience- Rating 
Operations  in  1941,"  op.  clt.,  pp.  17-18. 

"  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 


division,  such  as  apparel  and  textile-mill  products, 
had  even  higher  ratios  of  benefits  to  contributions. 
These  ratios  indicate  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  employment  experience  of  the  various 
industries  differs  considerably,  and  analysis  of  the 
ratios  in  individual  States  suggests  that  the 
national  pattern  was  repeated  m  most  cases. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  rated  employers  in 
the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  division 
obtained  reduced  rates  in  1941  (table  48).  This 
industry  division  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
accounts  with  reduced  rates  in  each  of  the  17 
States.  In  1941  similar  experience  was  found  in 
the  trade  group,  in  which  61  percent  of  aU  em- 
ployers eligible  for  rate  modification  obtained 
reduced  rates  as  compared  with  55  percent  for  all 
industries.  The  proportion  of  trade  employers 
with  reduced  rates  varied  from  17  percent  in 
Kentucky  to  97  percent  in  Virginia,  and  was  60 
percent  or  more  in  8  States. 

In  contrast  to  the  favorable  experience  of  em- 
ployers in  finance  and  trade,  only  23  percent  of  all 
rated  employers  in  construction  and  33  percent  of 
those  in  mining  obtained  rate  reductions  in  1941. 
The  proportion  of  mining  employers  receiving 
reduced  contribution  rates  in  1941  ranged  from 
6  percent  in  Kentucky  to  61  percent  in  Texas,'* 
while  for  construction  the  range  was  from  0  per- 
cent in  Vermont  to  70  percent  in  Virginia.  Rate 
reductions  were  assigned  to  50  percent  of  aU 
manufacturing  accounts;  the  proportion  varied 
from  20  percent  in  Vermont  to  84  percent  in 
Virginia,  and  exceeded  50  percent  in  nine  States. 
Only  in  four  States,  however,  did  the  proportion 
of  manufacturing  employers  with  reduced  rates 
exceed  the  State-wide  average  for  aU  employers. 

Variations  by  size  of  pay  roll. — For  the  17  States 
as  a  group,  the  proportion  of  rated  accounts  with 
rate  reductions  varied  from  approximately  53  per- 
cent of  the  employers  with  annual  pay  roUs  of  less 
than  $10,000  to  60  percent  of  those  with  pay  rolls 
of  $1  milhon  or  more  a  year.  In  the  individual 
States  there  was  no  uniform  pattern  of  experience. 
Variations  among  States  in  the  proportion  of  ac- 
coimts  in  given  pay-roll  groups  receiving  reduced 
rates  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  these  firms. 

"  Although  74  percent  of  Connecticut  mining  employers  obtained  rate 
reductions,  the  industry  employed  a  relatively  insignificant  proportion  of  all 
covered  workers  in  the  State.  Hawaii.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  are  omitted  from  the  comparison  because  of  the  small  numbers  of 
employers  engaged  In  mining  activity. 


•IV- 
PUBLIC      ASSISTANCE 


Coverage  and  Payments  in  1941 


The  defense  economy  has  affected  the  several 
public  assistance  programs  in  differing  degrees. 
Variations  in  the  extent  to  which  communities  have 
participated  in  the  war  effort  explain  in  some 
measure  the  wide  differences  which  exist  among  the 
States  and  localities  in  the  trends  for  each 
program. 


Coverage  of  Special  Types 

In  1941,  as  in  each  year  since  1936  when  the 
first  grants-in-aid  were  made  to  the  States  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  increases  occurred  in  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  in 


Table  1.— Old-age  assistance:  Recipients,  by  State  and  month,  1941 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


State 


Total  1— 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado'- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland -- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.- 

Mississippi 

Missouri- --- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.-- -- 

New  Mexico- -- 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio-- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania - . 

Rhode  Island- -. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota --. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


January 


2, 078,  402 


20,  215 
1,660 
8,648 

25,442 
161,  740 

41,864 

17, 493 
2,490 
3,449 

37,  785 

41,083 
1,805 
9,123 
142,  702 
67,  275 
56, 497 
28,149 
54,134 
34,  611 
13,086 

18,158 

86, 982 

78, 721 

62, 918 

26,664 

109, 140 

12, 266 

28,660 

2,303 

6,673 

31, 327 

4,889 

121, 217 

36,988 

9,011 

134,  697 

76,  310 

19, 759 

100, 302 

6,974 


February 


2, 084,  874 


20,258 
1,563 
8,590 

25,  484 
152,  614 

41,830 

17, 478 
2,452 
3,445 

37,624 

42,009 
1,798 
9,164 
143, 482 
67, 149 
66,620 
28,145 
54,019 
34,954 
12, 903 

18,  105 

86, 820 

79,  738 

62,842 

25,  701 

109,  238 

12,  261 

28,564 

2.299 

6,740 

31,  260 

4,921 

121, 463 

36, 918 

9,038 

135, 105 

76,381 

19, 945 

100,380 

6,932 


17,304 

17, 153 

14,  926 

14,913 

40, 172 

40, 196 

120, 863 

121,  739 

13,692 

13,768 

5,1S3 

5,830 

19,782 

19,841 

40,419 

40,  676 

18, 615 

18,  563 

,485 

63,604 

3,461 

3,469 

March 


2, 110, 971 


20, 274 
1,669 
8,640 

25,603 
153,  694 

42,  014 

17,  561 
2,459 
3,460 

37,  701 

45,288 
1,789 
9,190 
144,389 
67, 110 
56,656 
28,297 
55, 079 
35, 487 
12,  769 

18, 078 

87, 143 

81, 160 

62,808 

26, 058 

110,301 

12,328 

28,661 

2,301 

6,804 

31,199 

4,944 

121, 283 

37,095 

9,069 

135,910 

75,  514 

20,180 

101, 097 

6,916 

17, 120 
14,915 
40, 225 
124,  724 
13,949 

5,900 
19, 901 
60, 867 
18,648 
53, 676 

3,500 


April 


20,248 
1,564 
8,710 

26, 803 
154,  627 

42,209 

17,546 
2,439 
3,486 

37, 803 

48,104 
1,813 
9,241 
145, 159 
67, 024 
56, 670 
28,404 
65, 668 
35, 992 
12,  756 

18,058 
87,  174 
82, 673 
62, 809 
26.211 
111,692 
12.  370 
28,782 
2,313 
6,862 

31,150 

4,887 

121,  364 

37,206 

9,115 

136, 624 

75,  701 

20, 379 

102,  657 

6,930 

17,  166 

14,920 

40, 167 

128. 113 

14.  105 

6,863 

19.947 

64.251 

18.766 

53, 818 

3,518 


May 


2, 161,  618 


20, 059 
1,573 
8,806 

26,  036 
155,  503 

42,406 

17,629 
2,497 
3,504 

37,  946 

60, 613 
1,811 
9,257 
146, 883 
67, 193 
66,812 
28,626 
56,420 
36,  099 
12,  691 

18,  012 
87,  218 
85,  515 
62,956 
26,  409 
112,  802 
12,448 
28,899 
2,322 
6,913 

31,188 

4,816 

121,314 

37.441 

9,145 

137,334 

76,232 

20.  626 

103.417 

6,942 

17,340 
14,979 
40,207 
132,  762 
14,200 
5,828 
19. 993 
66.495 
19. 059 
63.926 
3.  518 


June 


2, 170, 489 


20,  086 
1,672 
8,863 

26,046 
156,  329 

42,  651 

17,636 
2,507 
3,494 

37,688 

51,  742 
1,825 
9,318 
146,  636 
67,236 
66,983 
28,885 
57, 806 
36,  099 
12,  602 

17,941 
87,  067 
88,768 
63,081 
26,  621 
113,  787 
12,464 
29,024 
2,317 
6,994 

31, 174 

4,750 

121,496 

37,649 

9,234 

137, 943 

76, 469 

21.  059 

103.567 

6,976 

17,683 
14,968 
40.  !M 
138.  077 
14,2*1 

6,776 
20,080 
67,964 
19,278 
64,018 

3,523 


July 


2, 184, 792 


20, 170 
1,572 
8.910 

25, 935 
156, 943 

42.  600 

17.614 
2.484 
3,496 

37,  774 

62, 240 
1,842 
9,426 
147, 280 
67,  725 
57,  050 
29,  169 
58,325 
35,  775 
13,  075 

17, 836 
87,046 
90,382 
63,230 
26,788 
114,211 
12, 473 
29,  103 
2,311 
7,023 

31, 099 

4,789 

121,  934 

38,030 

9,369 

138, 438 

76, 826 

21,248 

103, 256 

7,037 

17,915 
14,967 
40,067 
143,  509 
14,368 

6,768 
20,183 
69,091 
19,483 
64,099 

3,518 


August 


2, 198, 037 


20,  259 
1,669 
8,973 

25,842 
157,  723 

42,608 

17,  595 
2,480 
3,509 

37,948 

62,421 
1,838 
9,518 
148, 128 
68,134 
67.  087 
29,443 
58,770 
35,  636 
13,  561 

17,  715 
87,  212 
91,  373 
63, 321 
26,854 
115,  752 
12,  517 
29,204 
2,304 
7,069 

31,018 

4,796 

121,842 

38,  270 

9,406 

138,  612 

77,065 

21,416 

103,  109 

7,110 

18, 115 
14.946 
39.960 
147. 816 
14,603 

6,746 
20, 185 
60,050 
20,086 
54,202 

3.533 


September 


2,  208,  098 


20,  331 
1.566 
9,057 

26, 634 
158,463 

42,  697 

17,  694 
2,478 
3,503 

38,  073 

62,  637 
1,841 
9,569 
148,  749 
68,665 
57, 183 
29, 745 
59,  261 
35,  610 

13,  969 

17,639 

87,  240 

91,  937 

63. 426 

27,  147 

116.192 

12, 460 

29,299 

2,290 

7,098 

30, 960 

4,820 

122,096 

38,  531 

9,390 

138,  692 

77,  365 

21,634 

102, 694 

7,188 

18,  524 

14,  932 
39, 821 

160,250 
14,667 

5,722 
20,237 
60.960 
20.  625 
54.308 

3,629 


October 


2. 217, 273 


20, 332 
1,669 
9,113 

25,505 
158, 326 

42,  762 

17,728 
2,486 
3,656 

38,277 

52, 817 
1,825 
9,628 
149, 133 
69,  089 
67,  146 
30, 072 
69.  465 
35, 662 
14,  435 

17,588 

87, 440 

92,442 

63.447 

27, 477 

116,676 

12, 415 

29,466 

2,284 

7,152 

30,  971 

4,875 

121.373 

38,  727 

9,434 

138,  854 

77,  677 

21, 659 

102, 347 

7,301 

18, 878 
14.931 
39,566 
IM.  092 
14,  626 
5,669 
20,280 
61,662 
21,212 
64.395 
3.531 


November 


20,668 
1,570 
9,169 

25,  314 
168,402 

42, 895 

17,758 
2.473 
3,562 

38,474 

54,981 
1.810 
9,697 
149, 146 
69.  412 
57,  197 
30,  355 
59,  637 
35,  753 
14, 612 

17, 475 
87,544 
92,  820 
63.488 
27,663 
117,  132 
12,443 
29,613 
2,282 
7,183 

30,940 

4,920 

121,687 

38,928 

9,448 

139,  058 

77,  701 

21,814 

101,950 

7,358 

19,308 
14, 922 
39, 259 
157, 155 
14,706 

6,620 
20,243 
62,296 
21,  739 
54,396 

3,557 


December 


2. 237, 386 


20,748 
1,568 
9,240 

25,229 
158,723 

42,899 

17,  785 
2,462 
3,560 

38,742 

57,  359 
1,814 
9,724 
149,  198 
69.653 
67,  143 
30, 691 
59.924 
35,740 
14,  905 

17,368 
87,  825 
93, 123 
63,561 
27,  695 
117,  368 
12,  516 
29,723 
2.279 
7,237 

30,888 

5,041 

121,  722 

39,  076 

9,468 

139,  536 

77,831 

21,857 

101,468 

7,400 

19, 659 

14,947 

38.755 

160,513 

14,  738 

5,567 

20,254 

62,686 

22,121 

64,522 

3,557 


X\\  51  States  have  approved  plans. 


'  Includes  recipients  60  but  under  65  years. 
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the  continental  United  States  and  the  other  juris- 
dictions— Alaska  and  Hawaii — eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  program  of  old-age  assistance  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  two  programs.  In  De- 
cember 1941  there  were  2,237,000  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance,  an  increase  over  December  1940 
of  8.1  percent  (table  1).  At  the  close  of  1941  about 
944,000  chUdren  in  391,000  families  were  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children,  increases  over  the  previ- 
ous December  of  5.4  and  5.2  percent,  respectively 


(tables  2  and  3).  Approximately  77,000  persons 
were  receiving  aid  to  the  blind,  representing  an 
increase  over  December  1940  of  5.3  percent  (table 
4).  Factors  which  contributed  to  expansion  of  the 
programs  are  (1)  the  extension  of  Federal  financial 
participation  to  successive  new  States,  (2)  liberal- 
ization of  eligibility  provisions  in  State  laws,  and 
(3)  increase  in  Federal  matching.  Such  changes 
have  increased  the  funds  available  to  State  and 
local  public  assistance  agencies  and  have  enlarged 
the  groups  of  persons  eligible  for  such  aid. 


Table  2. — Aid  to  dependent  children:  Families  receiving  aid,  by  State  and  month,  1941  ■ 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1912) 


State 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


Total,  51  States. 

Total,  States 
with  ap- 
proved plans ' 

Alabama- 

Alaska3_ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut-- -- 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida* -. 

Georgia- 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana- 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky'.-- -. 

Louisiana 

Maine -- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri -. 

Montana 

Nebraska  > 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas—- 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia-- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


377,  577 


384, 163 


388,  614 


392,  628 


393,  849 


392, 474 


389, 077 


387,  3+4 


386, 172 


386, 141 


364,  427 


5,881 

96 

2,602 

6,265 

16,  666 

6,331 

l.SSS 

581 

943 

4,334 

4,821 
1,238 
2,969 
7,4«4 

17, 331 

S,581 

6,514 

S70 

14, 958 
1,598 

7,046 

12,619 

20,  329 

9,260 

'Wi 

13, 179 

2,522 

5,747 

lOS 

615 

11,268 
2,074 

34,284 
9,736 
2,466 

11,329 

19,  287 
1,970 

63,  596 
1,298 

3,056 

•992 

14,  379 

88 

3,820 

624 

3,987 

4,993 

8,667 

12,646 

726 


371,  040 


375, 608 


379,  650 


380,  831 


376, 148 


374, 403 


372,  288 


380,  830 


381, 163 


5,890 

9S 

2,462 

6,296 

15,  710 

6,288 

1,S6S 

595 

939 

4,320 

4,938 
1,232 
2,987 
7,iS3 

17,263 

3,655 

6,532 

370 

15,  269 
1,589 

7,003 

12,  757 

20,  206 

9.343 

3  104 

13,230 

2,666 

5,773 

107 

605 

11, 163 
2,094 

34,  127 
9,762 
2,465 

11,457 

19,  256 
2,000 

59,323 
1,285 

3,110 

>  1,  065 

14,  392 

87 

3,869 

621 

4,078 

4,993 

8,793 

12,680 

734 


6,924 

95 

2,444 

6,332 

16,  740 
6,384 
l,Sit 

608 

946 

4,344 

4,889 
1,229 
3,016 
7,486 

17,  293 
3,606 
6,663 

380 

16,  682 

1,574 

7,000 
12,804 
20, 489 

9,391 

173 

13,317 

2,698 

6,771 

107 

601 

11,141 

2,096 
34,  036 

9,784 

2,477 
11,696 
19,  363 

2,010 
61,  827 

1,278 

3,316 

<  1,  218 

14, 403 

90 

3,919 

624 

4,165 

6,025 

8,872 

12,  727 

742 


5,904 

96 

2,455 

6,409 

15, 801 

6,439 

l,32i 

615 

961 

4,329 

4,849 
1,236 
3,029 
7,iSS 

17,266 

S,i96 

6,608 

ilO 

16,  800 
1,560 

6,909 
12, 825 
21,045 

9,449 

174 

13,563 

2,619 

6,808 

n« 

597 

11, 084 
2,082 

33,823 
9,831 
2,483 

11,698 

19,  377 
2,025 

63, 982 
1,291 

3,606 

I  1, 339 

14,  379 

89 

3,961 

618 

4,247 

5,118 

9,082 

12,  732 

762 


5,834 

ISO 

2,459 

6,483 

15,840 

6,413 

1,S97 

617 

975 

4,326 

4,806 
1,236 
3,032 
7,461 

17,  210 

S,5iS 

6,624 

iSO 

15, 902 
1,546 

6,676 

12,  795 

21,414 

9,439 

485 

13,711 

2,660 

6,834 

lU 

683 

10,  879 
2,047 

33,  598 
9,908 
2,507 

11,772 

19,618 
2,040 

64,074 
1,292 

3,623 

'  1,465 

14,  374 

87 

3,990 

613 

4,291 

6,263 

9,236 

12,  694 

770 


5,801 

90 

2,471 

6,462 

16,864 

6,362 

1,S69 

624 

982 

4,235 

4,749 
1,213 
3,048 
7,409 

17,  032 

3,485 

6,610 

410 

15,812 
1,645 

6,531 

12,  695 
21, 469 

9,398 
999 

13,  937 
2,643 
6,862 

no 

578 

10,  486 
2,011 

33,  203 
9,858 
2,602 

11,820 

19,  662 
2,067 

63,  360 
1,306 

3,760 
*  1,  522 

14,  343 

se 

4,024 
613 
4,342 
6,309 
9,360 
12,484 
772 


5,832 

90 

2,459 

6,451 

15,  725 

6,276 

1,S55 

601 

1,004 

4,134 

4,696 
1,195 
3,061 
7,480 

16, 190 

3,496 

6,533 

410 

15,427 
1,601 
6,341 

12,  586 

21,448 
9,317 
1,600 

14, 068 
2,538 
6,800 

lis 

623 

10,  026 
2,006 

32,650 
9,837 
2,472 

11,803 

19,  732 
2,064 

61,  989 
1,296 

3,808 

'  1,  600 

14,  300 

86 

4,031 

655 

4,605 

5,288 

9,481 

12,  332 

777 


6,819 

90 

2,471 

6,423 

15,  508 

6,284 

l,lt3 

696 

1,019 

4,302 

4,660 
1,137 
3,090 
7,59i 

16, 041 

3,4t5 

6,634 

410 

15, 325 
1,658 

6,198 

12,441 

21,  362 

9,287 

1,911 

14,  206 

2,626 

5,771 

116 

654 

9,839 
2,023 

32,  317 
9,832 
2,462 

11,  780 

19, 906 
2,074 

60,  506 
1,288 

3,818 

•1,637 

14,239 

86 

4,048 

674 

4,564 

6,281 

9,783 

12,236 

774 


5,767 

90 

2,455 

6,360 

16, 386 

6,223 

1,208 

590 

1,007 

4,305 

4,612 
1,116 
3,076 
7,409 

15,912 

S,41S 

6,545 

400 

15,  270 
1,691 

6,052 
12, 471 
21, 442 
9,283 
2,196 
14,  278 
2,618 
5,748 
119 
679 

9,707 

2,038 

31,  709 

9,847 

2,  456 

11.794 

19,  982 

2,061 

58, 984 

1,288 

3,879 

»  1,677 

14, 176 

84 

4,040 

689 

4,636 

6,305 

10, 031 

12, 142 

768 


5,791 

90 

2,432 

6,339 

16,  083 

6,137 

1,190 

581 

1,012 

4,682 

4,569 

1,109 

3,044 

•  10,  281 

15,  724 
3,543 
6,531 

400 

16,  308 
1,728 

5,970 

12,  355 

21,  563 

9,216 

2,367 

14,299 

2,590 

5,736 

119 

708 

9,528 
2,094 

31,  210 
9,834 
2,448 

11,813 

20,  025 
2,052 

57,464 
1,310 

3,924 

<  1, 692 

14, 135 

<351 

4,013 

696 

4,666 

5,278 

10, 365 

12,046 

762 


5,821 

90 

2,443 

6,251 

14,  930 
6,111 
1,168 

672 
1,015 
4,908 

4,561 

1,095 

3,027 

'11,534 

15,  590 
S,tl3 
6,610 

400 

16,  352 
1,738 

5,932 

12,  313 

21,549 

9,165 

2,464 

14,424 

2,689 

6,766 

117 

741 

9,440 

2,110 

30,  622 

9,832 

2,478 

11,914 

19, 962 

2,072 

56,239 

1,298 

3,923 

«  1,  734 

14, 131 

•    751 

4,036 

707 

4,684 

6,211 

10,  756 

12, 002 

771 


391, 09S 


387, 169 


5,837 

90 

2,445 

6,216 

14,  954 
6,142 
1,110 

569 
1,028 
6,481 

4,583 

1,075 

3,055 

<  16,  243 

15,  598 
3,331 
6,664 

400 
15,330 
1,766 

5,931 
12,  355 
21,541 
9,190 
2,531 
14,  372 
2,614 
6,757 

lis 

741 

9,398 
2,278 

30,  267 
9,904 
2,486 

11,992 

19,  922 
2,089 

55,563 
1,280 

3,968 

1,765 

14,  091 

'  1,447 

4,047 

714 

4,788 

6,224 

11,073 

11,  980 

775 


'  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  under  State  laws 
from  State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation. 

'  In  January  and  February  43  States  made  payments  under  approved  plans; 
Mississippi  was  added  in  March,  Illinois  and  Texas  in  October,  and  Con- 
necticut in  December. 

•  Estimated. 


•  Includes  program  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  partic- 
ipation. 

"  In  addition,  some  famihes  were  aided  from  local  funds  without  State  or 
Federal  participation  under  the  State  mothers'-pension  law;  some  of  these 
families  also  received  aid  under  approved  plan. 
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New  Federal-State  Programs 

During  1941,  4  State  programs  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  1  of  aid  to  the  bhnd  came 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Federal  Government  participated  in 
programs  for  old-age  assistance  in  51  States,  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  47  States,  and  for  aid 
to  the  blind  in  44  States.  Although  the  5  new 
Federal-State  assistance  programs  were  in  early 
stages   of   development,    the   results   of   Federal 


participation  in  3  of  these  States  are  evident  in 
the  following  comparison  of  case  loads: 


Program  and  State 

Stato-Iocal 

program 

December  1940 

Federal-Stale 

proprara 
December  1941 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Connecticut _ 

1,369 

7,446 

104 

85 

1, 110 

niinois 

Mississippi    

■  16,  243 

2,531 

'  1  447 

Texas _ 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

Texas    

1  815 

'  Includes  prograih  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 


Table  3. — Aid  to  dependent  children:  Children  receiving  aid,  by  State  and  month,  1941  ' 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total,  61  States. 

912, 762 

928,  298 

939,  393 

946, 244 

948, 154 

945,  973 

938,896 

935,034 

929, 938 

931,698 

931,460 

944, 186 

Total,    States 
with  approved 
plans  » 

882,897 

898,619 

909, 826 

916,  798 

918,  596 

916, 789 

909,  667 

905,  643 

900,968 

919, 541 

919, 892 

934, 980 

Alabama 

17,285 

lis 

7,202 

15,  865 
37,  666 
15, 469 

3,08i 

1,609 

2,825 

10,  822 

12,  199 
4,070 
7,425 
16,679 
35,594 
8,18i 

16,  301 
1,200 

40,954 
4,036 

18,971 
31,  276 
48,  773 
21,  991 

'les 

30,944 
6,149 

12,  767 

266 

1,525 

25,  466 

6,927 
67,  382 
23,716 

6,794 
30,773 
44,084 

4,625 
132,  645 

3,703 

9,069 

<  2,  221 

36,232 

182 

9,899 

1,740 
11,  963 
11,861 
23,519 
28,742 

1,828 

17,  076 
218 

6,492 
16,011 
37,  609 
15,494 
3,093 
1,657 
2,838 
10,  839 

12,  421 
4,017 
7,481 

16,  492 

35, 397 
8,069 

16,346 
1,210 

40, 656 
4,012 

18,  758 
31,668 
48,  345 
22, 149 

'162 
30,  945 

6,272 

12,880 

26i 

1,503 
25,230 

5,960 
67,069 
23,586 

6,798 
31,077 
43, 996 

4,690 
148,  496 

3,661 

9,213 

'  2,  667 

36, 271 

181 

10,037 

1,721 
12,230 
11,825 
23,777 
28,826 

1,826 

17, 119 
218 
6,456 
16,  091 
37,  732 
15,  694 
3,066 
1,689 
2,869 
10,835 

12,  229 
3,997 
7,561 

76,  613 

36,443 
7,996 

16,396 
1,235 

41,665 
3,980 

18,  762 
31,  660 
48,860 
22,  263 

492 

31,029 

6,339 

12,923 

266 
1,485 

25, 174 

5,969 
66,  896 
23,627 

6,838 
31,286 
44,  247 

4,736 
154,  904 

3,668 

9,677 

•  2,  950 

36,231 

ISi 

10, 186 

1,719 
12,414 
11,913 
24,  003 
28,999 

1,840 

17,  005 
218 

6,476 
16,264 
37,819 

15,  789 
3,027 
1,706 
2,919 

10,  774 

12,  114 
4,033 
7,589 
16,637 
35,  404 
7,8Si 

16,  590 
1,330 

39,  748 
3,936 

18,  514 
31,  659 
49, 949 
22,  390 

491 

31, 486 

6,377 

12,  978 

267 

1,467 

25,  107 

5,929 
66,  619 
23,672 

6,862 
31,642 
44.329 

4,777 
160,  244 

3,710 

10,  286 
<  3.  179 
36,097 
183 
10,274 

1,702 
12.643 
12, 136 
24,  398 
29,023 

1,894 

16,  826 
210 
6,512 
16,  537 
37,  778 
16,  701 
2,970 
1,723 
2,963 
10,  767 

11,971 
4,001 
7,599 

16,609 

35,  373 
7,963 

15,  663 
1,360 

39,628 
3,8S7 

17, 922 
31,  591 
60,  625 
22, 408 

1,343 
31,  787 

6,461 

13,024 

278 

1,430 

24,686 

5,828 
66,082 
23,742 

6,901 
31,644 
44,  701 

4,814 
160,  064 

3,685 

10, 692 
'  3,  408 
36, 034 
179 
10,389 

1,690 
12,  746 
12,477 
24,  706 
28,861 

1,956 

16,815 

210 

6,663 

16,486 

37,816 

15,  572 

2,908 

1,735 

2,888 

10,  974 

11,788 
3,909 
7,666 

16,626 

36, 108 
7,751 

15,  634 
1,360 

39,658 
3,864 

17,  744 
31,  273 
60,  768 
22,284 

2,713 
32,297 

6,411 

13,  077 

262 

1,407 

23,833 

5,710 
66,242 
23,585 

6,946 
31,734 
44,  879 

4.887 
158,  348 

3,730 

10,  992 
'3,548 
36, 921 
177 
10,  483 

1,693 
12,813 
12,  653 
24,  992 
28,383 

1,968 

16,  832 

210 

6,492 

16,  692 

37,  691 

16,  414 
2,862 
1,691 
2,953 

10,  373 

11,622 
3,860 
7,743 

16,681 

33,  627 
7,813 

15,461 
1,330 

39,  475 
4,118 

17,  307 
30,925 
50,  693 
22,  136 

4,276 
32,  485 

6,226 

12,  990 

268 

1,634 

22,  690 

5.703 
63,899 
23,440 

6,884 
31,643 
46,  274 

4,872 
154,  977 

3,667 

11,  1S3 
'  3,  747 
35,  797 

176 
10,619 

1,792 
13,254 
12,614 
2.5,  247 
28,  0S9 

1,980 

16,  781 
SIO 
6,640 
16,  492 
36,  998 
15,  438 
2,793 
1,689 
3,016 
10,  752 

11,497 
3,646 
7,802 
17,067 
33,  248 
7,665 

15,  538 
1,320 

38,917 
4,334 

16,  980 
30,5S4 
50, 462 
22,014 

6,022 
32, 830 

6,454 

12,  936 

276 

1,628 
22,  332 

5,723 
63,425 
23,416 

6,819 
31,565 
45,728 

4,877 
151,349 

3,660 

11,195 
<3,813 
35,  557 
171 
10,683 

1,825 
13,425 
12,622 
26,022 
27,909 

2,001 

16,  676 

210 

6,646 

16,  316 

36,608 

15.286 

2,776 

1,671 

2,946 

10,649 

11,  343 
3,574 
7,780 

16,676 
33,082 

7,660 
16,  605 

1,300 
38,813 

4,446 
16,  595 
30,632 
50,524 
22,071 

6,760 
32,942 

6, 416 

12,  867 
280 

1,691 

22, 122 

5,785 
62, 481 
23,397 

6,773 
31,491 
45,889 

4,850 
147.811 

3,646 

11,331 
<  3,  895 
35,414 
169 
10.  581 

1,850 
13,630 
12,744 
26,  665 
27.701 

1,975 

16,  655 

210 

6,621 

16, 309 

36,  960 

16,  100 

2,728 

1,661 

2,963 

11,367 

11, 174 

3,632 

7,739 

'  23,  320 

32,678 
7,6iS 

15,  696 
1,300 

39,006 
4,682 

16,411 
30,  332 
50,  586 
21,869 

6,183 
32,  969 

6,363 

12,  796 

277 

1,767 

21,  749 

5,974 
61,  536 
23,296 

6,766 
31,246 
45,  960 

4,814 
143,  883 

3,708 
11,351 
'3,954 
36,  261 

'721 
10,  514 

1.857 
13.640 
12,  678 
27,493 
27,  553 

1,969 

16,764 
210 
6,706 
16,112 
36,  476 

15,  083 
2,652 
1,646 
3,000 

11,854 

11,163 

3,484 

7,708 

'  25, 663 

32,  436 
7,131 

15, 833 
1,300 

38,998 
4,730 

16,  331 
30,279 
50,  440 
21,730 

6,408 
33,232 

6.  351 

12,  861 

276 

1,863 

21,639 

6,083 
60,425 
23.313 

6,830 
31,265 
46,827 

4,873 
140,  660 

3,664 

11,476 
'4,064 
35,  268 
'  1.561 
10,  573 

1,887 
13,716 
12,584 
2S.641 
27,  507 

2,006 

16,835 

Alaslta" 

Arizona.. 

6,619 
16,038 
35,  613 
15,144 
2,977 
1,658 
3,001 
13,128 

California 

Colorado 

CoTiTiprtient 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Georgia                . 

11  229 

3,418 
7,783 

Idaho                      

'  34, 489 

TTidiflTia 

32,422 

7,ii2 

Kansas      -    .  

15,988 

Kentucty ' 

1,300 

Louisiana 

Maine 

38,940 
4,801 

Mftrylftnd 

16,328 

Massachusetts... 

30.317 
50,  393 

Minnesota              

21,823 

Mississippi 

6,  561 

Missouri        

33.  078 

MorffnTin 

6,411 

12, 849 

Nevada 

27i 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1,855 
21,465 

6,603 

New  Y  ork 

59,796 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

23,409 
6,915 
31,488 

Oklahoma         

45,758 

4,908 

139,  392 

Rhode  Island 

3,597 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota        .  . 

11,635 
4,137 

36.  035 

Texas                      

'3,034 

Utah     

10,616 

Vernront                 

1.911 

13.978 

Washington            

12.628 

West  Virginia 

29.497 

27,453 

Wyoming 

2,027 

1  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  under  State  laws  from 
State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation. 

'  In  January  and  February  43  States  made  payments  under  approved 
plans;  Mississippi  was  added  in  March,  Illinois  and  Texas  in  October,  and 
Connecticut  in  December. 

1  Estimated. 


'  Includes  program  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

» In  addition,  some  children  were  aided  from  local  funds  without  State  or 
Federal  participation  under  the  State  motbers'-pension  law;  some  of  these 
children  also  received  aid  under  approved  plan. 
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Liberalization  in  Eligibility  Provisions 

During  1941  several  State  legislatures  liberalized 
conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance  and  stand- 
ards for  determining  payments.  Such  liberaliza- 
tions were  reflected  in  increases  in  coverage  in 
these  States.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  repeal  of  a 
provision  for  liens  on  property  was  followed  by 
marked  increase  in  applications  for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  by  some  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
cipients. The  old-age  assistance  load  in  Washing- 
ton increased  nearly  56  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  largely  because  the  method  for  determining 
the  amount  of  the  payment  was  changed  from  one 


providing  a  maximum  of  $30  to  payments  of  a  flat 
amount  of  $40  minus  income.  In  Georgia,  where 
the  State  legislature  determined  that  aU  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance  should  receive  an 
award,  the  number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance rose  48  percent  during  the  year. 

Increase  in  Federal  Matching 

No  changes  occurred  during  1941  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  Federal  partici- 
pation LQ  individual  payments.  In  1940,  however, 
a  number  of  changes  became  operative:  The  max- 
imum age  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  raised 


Table  4. — Aid  to  the  blind:  Recipients,  by  State  and  month,  1941  ' 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1942] 


State 


jEiDuary 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


Total,  48  States'. 

Total,  States  with 
approved 
plaus* 


Alabama 

Arizona-,- 

Arkansas _ 

California 

Colorado.. _ 

Connecticut  *.,. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida' 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  * 

Montana 

Nebraska* 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Teimessee 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


73,406 


49,111 


613 

381 

1,106 

7,285 

599 

213 

222 

2.474 

1,359 

68 

277 

7,  em 

2,405 
1.508 
1,384 
1,173 
1,126 
682 
1.169 
1,123 

961 
663 

S,l8i 
220 
707 
IS 
316 
744 
222 

2,874 

1,894 
230 

4,027 

2,184 
456 
IS,  iS9 
70 
761 
259 

1,649 


73, 643 


73,  492 


73,884 


73. 995 


74, 107 


74,089 


74,441 


74.963 


76, 173 


49,248 


49,370 


49, 649 


49,700 


613 

384 

1,112 

7,286 

606 

216 

223 

2,467 

1.391 

69 

279 
7,688 
2.403 
1,517 
1.394 
1,185 
1.104 

679 
1,167 
1,160 

969 
984 

S.IOS 
228 
708 
IS 
321 
750 
225 

2.869 

1,893 
229 

4.047 

2,171 
457 
IS,  S89 
74 
768 
265 

1,650 


618 

388 

1,112 

7,29! 

b05 

221 

224 

2,483 

1,447 

71 

283 

7.m 

2,401 
1.623 
1.404 
1,204 
1,094 
674 
1,167 
1.181 

970 
999 

s.ies 

239 
706 
17 
321 
753 
22? 
2,848 

1,894 
230 

4,022 

2,168 
456 
1S,U6 
79 
754 
268 

1,646 


621 

397 

1.132 

7,295 

604 

223 

230 

2,499 

1.496 

72 

279 
7.608 
2,391 
1,619 
1,413 
1,226 
1,082 

677 
1,176 
1,206 

970 

1,014 

S,SOi 

246 

706 

18 

322 

757 

220 

2,849 

1,896 

230 

4,035 

2,160 

452 

IS,  sen 

82 

766 

273 

1,640 


618 

400 

1,139 

7,292 

601 

216 

231 

2,551 

1,553 

69 

278 
7,i7i 
2,372 
1,618 
1,411 
1,232 
1.070 

678 
1,176 
1,221 

980 

1,030 

S.tll 

250 

716 

18 

328 

751 

218 

2,862 

1,901 
230 

4,023 

2,151 
469 
IS,  S8t 
81 
784 
279 

1,638 


49,817 


615 

404 

1,142 

7.290 

607 

233 

234 

2,536 

1,576 

68 

278 
7,il0 
2,369 
1,527 
1,402 
1,260 
1,071 

671 
1,175 
1,244 

975 

1,071 

S.«07 

260 

718 

n 

330 

739 

218 

2,845 

1,911 
219 

3,998 

2,163 
465 
1S,6S6 
84 
801 
281 

1,646 


49, 878 


620 

401 

1,152 

'7,268 

607 

208 

232 

2,671 

1,600 

73 

283 
7.SB4 
2,358 
1,537 
1,382 
1,248 
1,074 

662 
1,175 
1,251 

986 

1,083 

S,120 

275 

724 

it 

329 

738 

219 

2,840 

1,994 
135 

3.986 

2.167 
466 
IS,  71S 
83 
803 
282 

1,641 


60,208 


623 

404 

1.159 

•7,281 

608 

230 

237 

2,594 

1,621 

75 

282 
7,277 
2,350 
1,639 
1,394 
1,246 
1,083 

657 
1,187 
1,289 

984 

1,120 

S.IBO 

281 

732 

ts 

329 

742 

218 

2,867 

2,049 
136 

3,985 

2,167 
475 
IS,  SIS 
85 
801 
264 

1,638 


190 

147 
1.028 
1,045 

837 
2.017 

143 


187 

145 
1,036 
1,048 

841 
2,014 

144 


187 

145 
1.038 
1,044 

846 
2.000 

146 


182 

150 
1,036 
1,044 

849 
1,987 

147 


182 

158 
1,034 
1,043 

860 
1,987 

ISO 


183 

158 
1,025 
1,041 

862 
1.983 

150 


180 

158 
1,045 
1,067 

873 
1,978 

144 


180 

161 
1,057 
1,061 

897 
1,977 

143 


60, 412 


61,791 


625 

404 

1,149 

'  7,  309 

614 

213 

234 

2,620 

1,652 

78 

284 
7,S41 
2,352 
1.547 
1,373 
1,248 
1,085 

652 
1,190 
1.308 

999 

1,159 

S,liO 

285 

743 

se 

333 

744 

231 

2.879 

2,065 
134 

3,980 

2,185 

474 

IS,  86i 

93 

804 

256 

1,629 


179 

161 
1,055 
1,052 

915 
1,979 

141 


635 

404 

1,158 

'  7.  306 

618 

214 

246 

2,631 

1,663 

81 

280 
7,S59 
2,359 
1,555 
1,369 
1,252 
1,094 

653 
1,181 
1.332 

997 

1,203 

S,W8 

286 

756 

SS 

332 

741 

233 

2,855 

2,084 
136 

3,982 

2,181 

478 

13,910 

93 

796 

252 

1,621 

1,252 
174 
161 

1,057 

1,042 
933 

1,970 
140 


76,728 


62, 187 


636 

397 

1.150 

'  7,  279 

626 

217 

247 

2,651 

1,723 

82 

282 

7,sn 

2,358 
1,550 
1,364 
1,269 
1,093 
649 
1,169 
1,340 

1,001 

1,221 

S.0i6 

295 

758 

SS 

334 

739 

236 

2,830 

2,115 
136 

3,993 

2,186 
481 
IS,  96S 
99 
797 
251 

1,619 

1,532 
176 
164 

1,060 

1.039 
948 

1, 956 
139 


77,293 


52, 616 


637 

400 

1.154 

'7,287 

630 

211 

255 

2,678 

1,783 

77 

280 
7,6Si 
2,353 
1,544 
1,355 
1,284 
1,097 

646 
1,161 
1,347 

1,005 

1,254 

S.OiS 

291 

766 

te 

332 

733 

235 

2,809 

2,163 
140 

3,995 

2,184 
475 
IS,  9Si 
104 
806 
253 

1,616 

1,815 
177 
163 

1,064 

1,036 
960 

1,955 
136 


•  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  under  State  laws  from 
State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation. 

'  Delaware  and  Alaska  do  not  have  programs;  information  on  status  of  pro- 
gram In  Kentucky  not  available. 


>  For  January-September,  43  States  made  payments  under  approved  plans; 
Texas  was  added  in  October. 

'  Includes  program  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

>  Estimated. 


from  15  to  17  for  children  attending  school;  the 
maximum  payment  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind,  from  $30  to  $40;  and  the  Federal 
matching  ratio  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  from 
one-third  to  one-half.  A  number  of  States  first 
took  advantage  of  these  UberaUzations  in  1941 
after  amendment  of  State  legislation;  in  other 
States  the  effects  of  liberalizations  made  in  1940 
continued  into  1941. 

Increase  in  State  and  Local  Funds 

An  added  factor  in  expansion  of  the  programs  of 
oJd-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  blind  in  1941  was  the  increase  in  State 
and  local  fimds  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  matching  funds.  The  assistance  programs 
first  came  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1936 
during  the  economic  depression.  State  and  local 
funds  available  for  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance  in  1941  showed  the  first  marked  effect  of 
improved  economic  conditions.  With  the  upswing 
in  business  there  were  increases  both  in  appropria- 
tions and  in  revenues  earmarked  for  public  assist- 
ance. Increased  funds  enabled  many  States  to 
accept  substantial  numbers  of  persons  whose  ap- 
plications had  been  pending  for  some  time.  In 
States  administering  programs  throughout  1940 
and  1941  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  number  of  applications  pend- 
ing was  reduced  by  50,000  for  old-age  assistance, 
by  about  7,000  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
by  about  800  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

State  Variations 

The  rise  from  December  1940  to  December  1941 
in  the  coverage  of  the  programs  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  obscured  the 
varied  trends  in  the  State  programs.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  and  direction  of  change  in  the 
coverage  of  each  program  are  summarized  in  table  5. 

Old-age  assistance. — Expansion  in  coverage  of 
the  old-age  assistance  programs  occurred  in  all  but 
five  States  (table  1).  Among  the  reasons  for  such 
general  expansion  are  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  number  of  aged  persons  in  the  ganeral  popula- 
tion and  the  popular  interest  in  their  security. 
Increased  employment  opportunities  did  not 
result  in  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  even  in  centers 
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Table  5.— Special  types  of  assistance:  Number  of 
States  with  specified  percentage  changes  in  number 
of  recipients  from  December  1940  to  December  1941, 
by  program 


Number  of  States 

Percentage  change 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent chil- 
dren (family) 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

Total 

61 

'47 

'43 

Increase: 

Under  6.0 

24 
12 
7 
3 

6 

11 
9 
7 
6 

8 

1 
6 

6 
8 
fi 

4 

17 
2 

6.0-9.9... 

10.O-19.9 

20.0  and  over,     . 

Decrease: 

Under  5.0... 

6.0-9.9 

10.0-19.9 

20.0  and  over 

'  Excludes  States  which  had  no  State-wide  programs  in  December  1940, 
States  for  which  data  are  estimated,  and  States  with  less  than  100  recipients 
In  December  1940. 

of  armament  production.'  The  majority  of  the 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  are  aged  70  or  over 
and  hence  are  comparatively  unemployable.  In 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and 
Tennessee,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  States, 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance 
in  December  1941  was  lower  than  in  the  previous 
December.  The  declines  in  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  were  fairly  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — From  January 
through  May  1941  the  number  of  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  United  States 
continued  an  upward  trend,  partly  reflecting 
hberalizations  in  the  matching  provisions  which 
became  effective  in  January  1940  (tables  2  and  3). 
In  June  1941  the  case  load  began  a  decline  which 
continued  until  October,  when  the  effect  of  the 
new  Federal-State  programs  became  apparent. 
From  December  1940  to  December  1941  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
dechned  m  15  States.^  In  5  of  these  States — 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York — the  downward  trend  began  in  1940 
and  by  December  1941  resulted  in  reductions  of 
11-23  percent  in  the  number  of  famihes  aided. 

These  declines  may  be  explained  by  several 
factors,  including  the  employment  of  parents  or 
other  adults  caring  for  dependent  children,  the 
employment  of  older  children,  and  the  movement 
of  families  to  WPA  rolls.     Data  on  reasons  for 

1  Perkins,  Walter  M.,  "Measuring  the  Effect  of  Defense  Employment  on 
Relief  Loads,"  Social  SecurUj/  BuUeiin,  Vol.  6,  No.  2  (February  1942),  pp.  5-9. 

<  Alabama,  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delawan,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wisconsin. 
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closing  cases  suggest  that,  among  other  factors, 
the  failure  of  aid  to  dependent  children  payments 
in  most  States  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living  may  have  encouraged  some  mothers  needed 
in  the  home  for  the  care  of  young  children  to  go  to 
work  and  some  older  children  to  leave  school  for 
jobs.  In  times  of  economic  depression  the  relief 
rolls  are  heavily  weighted  with  workers  with  little 
formal  education.  Some  of  the  children  who  are 
now  leaving  the  aid  to  dependent  children  rolls  to 
go  to  work  may  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
better  educated  workers  in  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  may  again  need  pubhc  aid  with  the 
downswing  of  the  business  cycle. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — During  1941  the  number  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  increased  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  declined  in  almost  half  the 
States  providing  such  assistance  (table  4).  In 
most  of  these  States,  however,  the  declines  were 
small.  Increased  support  from  relatives,  the 
restoration  or  improvement  of  vision  of  blind  per- 
sons, and  employment  of  blind  persons  contrib- 
uted to  the  decrease  in  the  number  aided.  During 
the  year,  54  workshops  for  the  blind  in  27  States 
were  engaged  in  filling  Government  orders  for  a 
variety  of  products  for  which  the  war  has  increased 
the  demand.'  In  North  Dakota  a  decline  of  more 
than  38  percent  from  December  1940  to  Decem- 
ber 1941  resulted  from  the  transfer  of  aged  blind 
persons  to  old-age  assistance,  for  which  funds  are 
more  nearly  adequate.  Similar  shifts  may  have 
occurred  in  some  other  States. 

Applications  and  Case  Closings 

The  change  to  a  defense  economy  was  reflected 
in  declines  in  applications  received  and  increases 
in  cases  closed  under  all  three  programs.  The 
changes  from  1940  to  1941  m  applications  and 
closings  in  States  in  which  Federal-State  programs 
operated  throughout  both  years  is  given  in  table 
6.  The  rate  of  decline  in  applications  was  sim- 
ilar for  the  diflFerent  programs.  There  were, 
however,  very  sharp  differences  among  the  pro- 
grams in  the  rate  of  increase  in  case  closings. 
There  was  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  aged  persons  dropped  from  the  rolls,  but  the 
number  of  families  for  whom  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  discontinued  increased  by  one-half. 


Table  6. — Special  types  of  assistance:  Applications 
received  and  cases  closed  in  States  with  approved 
plans,  by  program,  1941  ' 


Applica- 
tions 
received 

Cases 
closed 

Percentage  change 
from  1940 

Program 

Applica- 
tions 
received 

Cases 
closed 

old-age  assistance 

626, 237 
191,691 
16, 732 

289, 412 

120, 644 

7,852 

-6.4 
-6.1 
-7.6 

-f  2  3 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind . 

-f51.4 
-fl4.  3 

p.  23. 


About  the  Blind,"  Sunev  Midmonthlv,  Vol.  78,  I;Io.  1  (January  1942), 


>  Excludes  States  which  did  not  have  approved  plans  for  all  months  of  1940 
and  1941. 


Coverage  of  General  Relief 

The  general  relief  program  is  primarily  a  residual 
program,  the  size  of  which  is  influenced  by  trends 
in  other  programs  as  well  as  by  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  (table  7).  The  sharp  rise  in 
employment  radically  reduced  general  relief  loads 
in  1941.  In  December  1941,  798,000  cases  were  on 
the  rehef  rolls,  a  drop  of  441,000  cases  or  nearly  36 
percent  from  December  1940.  The  decline  in  the 
number  of  persons  aided  is  estimated  to  be  more 
than  40  percent. 

The  major  part  of  the  reduction  in  general  relief 
loads  is  attributable  to  expanding  employment 
opportunities  in  war  industries.  Relatively  few 
workers  formerly  on  relief,  however,  went  directly 
into  jobs  in  war  industries,  since  these  industries 
drew  primarily  from  civilian  industries  and  drew 
only  the  best  qualified  workers  from  Federal  work 
programs  and  general  relief  rolls.  Many  vacancies 
thus  created  in  industries  producing  for  civilian 
use  were  filled  by  workers  from  the  Federal  work 
programs  and  the  general  relief  rolls.  The  shift  to 
industry  of  workers  on  Federal  work  programs 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  employment 
quotas  resulting  from  cuts  in  appropriations,  and 
many  relief  recipients  were  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment on  projects  with  earnings  higher  than  their 
relief  payments. 

The  prevalence  of  job  opportunities  has  induced 
many  general  relief  agencies  to  adopt  policies  under 
which  relief  is  given  only  to  families  in  which  no 
member  is  presumed  to  be  employable.  Conse- 
quently, most  of  the  people  remaining  on  relief  are 
in  families  without  "employables."  Since  families 
with  employable  members  tend  to  be  larger  than 
other  famihes,  the  cases  remaining  on  the  rolls  are 
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the  smaller  families,  including  a  large  number  of 
one-person  cases.  The  average  number  of  persons 
per  case  was  estimated  to  be  2.9  in  December 
1940,  and  2.6  in  December  1941. 

Of  continuing  but  secondary  significance  in  the 
decline  in  general  relief  loads  during  1941  is  the 
growth  in  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

State  Trends 

Although  in  1941  the  tuend  in  general  relief  was 
downward  in  almost  all  States,  the  rates  of  decline 
and   the  seasonal  changes  in  the  case  loads  of 


individual  States  varied  widely  from  the  trend  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  (chart  1).  Ai-mament 
production  influenced  case  loads  significantly  in 
some  States  and  had  relatively  slight  influence  in 
others.  In  regions  where  general  relief  programs 
have  made  little  or  no  provision  for  families  in  need 
because  of  unemployment  or  under-employment, 
the  possibilities  of  reduction  in  relief  loads  were 
negligible. 

In  the  southern  States,  which  are  not  primarily 
industrial  and  in  which  general  relief  is  meager, 
case  loads  were  relatively  stable;  the  number  of 
relief  cases  even  increased  from  December  1940  to 


Table  7.— General  relief  in  the  continental  United  States:  Cases  receiving  assistance,  by  State  and  month,  1941 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1942] 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total ' 

1,257,000 

1,230,000 

1,210,000 

1,  1,53, 000 

1, 038, 000 

934,000 

876,000 

859,000 

817,000 

796,000 

782,000 

798,000 

Alabama 

2,316 
3,169 
4,406 
89,093 
15,  701 
13,405 
1,124 
2,069 
9,003 
6,873 

2,376 
150,  756 
44,  496 
27,339 
15,990 

5,700 
11,496 
10,086 

8,676 
52,753 

51,417 

34,825 

903 

26,011 

4,633 

9,860 
552 

6,956 
38, 154 

1,754 

237,375 

5,669 

4,102 

76,  775 

12,164 

9,744 

155,  893 

3  5,254 

2,148 

4,994 

3,300 
11,160 
5,486 
2,630 
5,850 
17,382 
11,864 
38,177 
1,445 

2,356 

3,079 

4,392 

84,  026 

15,  181 
12,  916 

1,087 
2,157 
7,975 
6,473 

2,335 
147, 193 
43,227 
27,048 

16,  290 
6,100 

11,901 
9,568 
8,665 

49,858 

60,329 

33,  705 

916 

24,  669 

4,137 

10, 050 

502 

6,501 
37,294 

1,837 

236, 482 

6,644 

3,736 

76,  161 

12,  066 

8,887 

152,  455 

3  4, 962 

2,143 

5,128 

3,400 
11,223 
5,283 
2,367 
6,074 
15,965 
12, 131 
37,  616 
1,501 

2,364 
3,184 
4,393 
82, 178 
14,  440 
12,  484 
1,184 
2,207 
8,257 
6,298 

2,346 
144,  798 
40,560 
26,  698 
16,  266 

6,000 
12,404 

9,207 

8,752 
48,228 

49,  619 

33,273 

905 

24,128 

4,187 

9,783 
619 

6,498 
36,744 

1,906 

238,  445 

6,274 

3,889 

73,  995 

11,267 

8,313 

161,  455 

'4,697 

2,183 

4,937 

3,400 
10,725 
5,344 
2,349 
6,075 
14,  672 
12, 183 
37,  316 
1,627 

2,382 
3,106 
4,393 
78,  057 
14,419 
11,281 
1,179 
2,240 
8,409 
5,979 

2,208 
139,  339 

34,  578 
24,  679 
14, 052 

5,300 
12,  465 
8,842 
8,374 
45, 135 

46,685 
31,805 
897 
23,029 
3,899 
8,030 
520 
6,992 

35,  737 
1,774 

229,603 

4,764 

3,653 

65,564 

9,963 

7,895 

146,  726 

3  4,  480 

2,186 

4,738 

2,900 
10,290 
5,438 
2,086 
5,946 
12,682 
17,674 
34, 846 
1,491 

2,429 
3,076 
4,318 
71,  870 
12,  634 
9,681 
1,073 
2,148 
8,434 
5,962 

1,456 
126,  533 
27,816 
20,876 
13,264 

4,700 
12,  569 

7,791 

7,683 
40,921 

40,397 

26,  976 

918 

21,  398 

3,313 

6,773 
477 

5,287 
31,689 

1,795 

212,  694 
4,601 
2,862 
65,645 
10,  618 
7,222 
134,  730 
'3,885 
2,184 
4,010 

2,700 

10,  361 

6,269 

1,828 

6,648 

10,390 

15, 034 

28,461 

1,103 

2,387 
2,799 
3,463 
62,140 
10,  013 
8,571 
951 
2,075 
8,343 
5,880 

1,410 
113,900 
23,  484 
18,  759 
12,  186 

6,000 
12,677 

6,774 

7,241 
36,  732 

32,829 

23,303 

745 

19,879 

3,004 

6,763 
426 

4,543 
26,539 

1,759 

199,  949 

4,435 

2,566 

47,980 

11,129 

6,681 

123,  071 

'3,220 

2,272 

3,126 

2,600 

9,560 

4,865 

1,599 

6,352 

9,605 

12,672 

24,116 

870 

2,390 
2,845 
3,363 
>  46,  393 
8,661 
8,046 
816 
2,075 
8,528 
6,957 

1,370 
108,  872 
23,282 
18,  102 
11,222 

5,200 
12,  262 

6,247 

7,099 
37,266 

30,227 

21,  466 

737 

18, 159 

2,895 

6,233 
427 

4,156 
25,264 

1,733 

196, 266 

4,180 

2,199 

44,  614 

6,987 

6,055 

115,  140 

'3,292 

2,311 

2,902 

2,700 

9,128 

4,808 

1,437 

5,217 

8,680 

11,815 

21,836 

798 

2,352 
2,854 
3,267 
42, 181 
8,641 
7,765 
808 
2,223 
8,467 
5,841 

1,411 
111,196 
23,766 
17,711 
11.723 

4,700 
12,100 

6,886 

7,079 
36,820 

30,886 

21,441 

700 

16,233 

2,630 

6,482 
474 

4,001 
24,893 

1,609 

192,  650 

4,135 

1,898 

46,353 

9,777 

5,756 

106,227 

'3,117 

2,371 

2,693 

2,700 

8,948 

4,804 

1,395 

6,139 

7,879 

11,8.52 

21,109 

799 

2,337 
2,687 
3,228 
35,  376 
8,861 
7,614 
807 
2,265 
8,274 
5,850 

1,361 
108,606 
24,  172 
16,  510 
11,  797 

4,700 
11,944 

6,700 

7,139 
35,506 

30,642 

20,341 

701 

14,  930 

2,595 

5,285 
608 

3,781 
23,867 

1,409 

183,950 

4,018 

1,954 

43,  373 

10,  436 

6,468 

93,700 

2,972 

2,361 

2,366 

2,600 

9,048 

4,075 

1,349 

6,035 

7,461 

12,4% 

20,064 

769 

2,320 
2,671 
3,183 
32,502 
8,310 
7,240 
747 
2,208 
8,193 
6,017 

1,324 
105, 907 
23,199 
15,950 
11,699 

4,400 
11,885 

6,639 

6,996 
35,127 

31,  335 

20,236 

693 

14,978 

2.692 

5,137 

461 

3,694 

23,268 

945 

179,  585 

3,920 

1,968 

42,188 

10,  079 

6,388 

87,261 

3,090 

2,413 

2,574 

2,700 

8,852 

4,141 

1,383 

4,981 

7,321 

12,901 

20,180 

778 

2,321 
2,733 
3,606 
30,  782 
8,904 
7,020 
760 
2,165 
7,983 
5,874 

1,282 
102,  637 
23,636 
15,848 
11,848 

4,700 
11,902 

6,595 

6,988 
34,245 

31,483 

21,278 

638 

15, 152 

2,729 

5,087 
663 

3,548 
23,004 

1,165 

173,762 
4,174 
2,203 

42,  071 
9,490 
5,M9 

81,560 
3,113 
2,428 
2,687 

2,600 

8,790 

3,881 

1,408 

4,930 

7,719 

13, 395 

20,791 

829 

2,286 

2,821 

3,848 

31,564 

Arkansas 

California" 

Colorado  ' 

10  272 

7,110 

Delaware 

745 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

2,059 
8,204 

Georgia 

6,025 

Idaho*..-- 

1,226 

Illinois 

99,602 
24,  698 

Iowa ..    

16,828 

11,628 

4,600 

Louisiana 

11,887 

6,882 

Maryland 

7,098 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

36,  362 
33,  717 

22,651 

Mississippi 

682 

15,  757 

Montana    _. 

3,106 

Nebraska 

6,626 

617 

New  Hampshire 

3,692 
23,478 

1,164 

New  York  ' 

174,657 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

4,536 

2,854 

43,351 

10,108 

Oregon 

5,916 

Pennsylvania  .  .    

80,771 

Rhode  Island'--;--. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

3,293 
2,432 
2,929 

Tennessee ' 

2,600 

9,460 

Utah                   -      -- 

4,158 

1,641 

Virginia         -  - 

5,010 

8,844 

West  Virginia 

14, 132 

21,639 

Wyoming 

941 

1  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures,  because  in  4 
States  an  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and/or  burial  only  have  been  excluded,  an  estimated  number  of  cases  aided 
by  local  officials  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  included,  and  data  on  cases  aided 
in  Oklahoma  have  been  estimated  to  exclude  duplication. 

'  State  relief  administration  discontinued  operations  June  30,  1941;  data  for 
subsequent  months  represent  county  indigent  aid  only.  •    ,•    ,• 

3  Includes  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and/or  burial  only. 


*  Excludes  cases  receiving  assistance  in  kind  only  and,  for  a  few  counties, 
cash  payments. 

'  Estimated. 

'  State  program  only:  excludes  program  administered  by  local  ofBcIab. 

'  Includes  cases  receiving  medical  care  only;  number  believed  by  State 
agency  to  be  insignificant. 

'  Represents  cases  aided  under  program  administered  by  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  under  program  administered  by  county  commissioners; 
duplication  believed  to  he  large. 
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Chart  1. — Index  of  cases  receiving  general  relief  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  in  selected  States, 
January-December  1941 
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December  1941  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina.  Some  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
experienced  a  much  sharper  reduction  in  general 
relief  loads  than  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
California,  for  example,  the  liquidation  of  the 
State  Relief  Administration  combined  with  the 
upswing  in  employment  resulted  ia  a  drop  of  62 
percent  in  the  number  of  relief  cases  from  Decem- 
ber 1940  to  December  1941. 

In  a  few  States  particular  conditions  produced 
highly  irregular  trends.  Strikes  in  the  coal  mines 
of  West  Virginia,  for  example,  increased  the 
number  of  families  on  relief  by  45  percent  in  a 
single  month ;  settlement  of  the  strike  was  foUowed 
by  a  retm-n  to  the  previous  level. 

Assistance  Payments 

Adjustments  of  Payments  to  Increased  Cost  of 
Living 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  La  1941  was  accom- 
panied by  a  general  rise  in  levels  of  assistance 
payments,  but  the  rise  in  payments  lagged  behind 
that  in  prices  and  does  not  appear  to  be  commen- 
surate with  this  increase.     Although  a  number  of 


surveys  in  limited  areas  have  provided  a  basis  for 
keeping  the  standards  for  determining  need  abreast 
of  the  changes  in  cost  of  living,  no  satisfactory 
measure  exists  of  the  general  rise  in  the  living 
costs  of  recipients  of  assistance,  as  distinguished 
from  others  in  the  general  population.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  however,  estimates 
that  for  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers 
in  large  cities  the  cost  of  living  rose  9.7  percent  from 
December  1940  to  December  1941.     During  this 

Table  8. — Special  types  of  assistance  and  general 
relief:  Average  payment,  by  State  and  program, 
December  1941 


State 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 
(family) 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

General 
relief 

Total 

$21. 26 

$33.63 

$25.80 

$24.41 

Alabama 

9.03 
29.17 
34.14 

7.85 
36.61 
29.91 
29.07 
12.33 
26.08 
13.74 

8.66 
12.98 
22.87 
24.66 
18.74 
21.10 
22.90 

9.26 
13.24 
21.06 

18.58 
29.75 
18.02 
21.97 
8.94 
13.01 
21.42 
20.03 
29.67 
22.18 
22.21 
15.98 
26.69 
10.23 
18.03 
23.64 
18.78 
22.16 
22.64 
21.63 

10.11 
18.95 
10.28 
19.13 
26.88 
17.22 
10.17 
33.13 
17.24 
23.15 
24.28 

13.70 

(') 
33.34 
13.66 
48.86 
30.68 
45.06 
33.37 
36.96 
23.63 
22.01 
37.23 
31.13 
31.46 
29.99 
19.30 
33.98 

(') 
26.62 
40.46 

32.84 
58.55 
42.74 
34.69 
20.29 
23.10 
30.11 
31.49 
24.59 
46.08 

31.72 
26.53 
49.02 
16.91 
31.52 
40.26 
19,37 
43.38 
37.67 
46.32 

16.42 
28.29 
18.70 
19.98 
43.71 
32.48 
20.10 
40.76 
30.30 
38.90 
33.22 

8.98 
(') 
32.77 

9.19 
46.78 
32.68 
29.60 
0) 

30.92 
14.62 

11.22 

16.39 

23.08 

30.67 

21.19 

24.98 

24.01 

(<) 

16.99 

22  86 

22.28 

23.81 

24.85 

26.90 

10.14 

(') 

23.24 

21.02 

33.65 

23.25 

24.06 

18.18 

27.76 

16.02 

21.87 

20.35 

20.09 

26.49 

29.76 

21.64 

10.40 
15.14 
11.44 
23.25 
27.19 
22.16 
12.70 
35.40 
21.94 
23.86 
26.09 

8  83 

(') 

Arizona 

19.18 

6.01 

California.  .  . 

22  16 

19.38 

Connecticut 

31  06 

21.97 

District  of  Columbia _.. 

24.78 

Florida 

Georgia 

7  35 

Hawaii. 

18  94 

Idaho 

Illinois 

23  84 

Iowa... 

17  06 

Kentucky.. 

0) 

Maine 

23  76 

Massachusetts 

25.63 

23.21 

3  45 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri  .. 

16  76 

Montana.. 

16  06 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

14  59 

New  Hampshire. 

24.42 

New  Jersey 

2o  34 

New  Mexico. 

New  York... 

39  31 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

14  77 

Ohio 

Oklahoma..  

(') 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

19  25 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

8  33 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

(>) 
9  27 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

19.74 
10  12 

Washington.. 

20  85 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

25  75 

Wyoming 

'  Not  computed  because  data  on  cases  and  payments  estimated. 
■  No  program  in  operation. 
'  Data  not  available. 
*  Status  of  program  not  known. 

>  Not  computed  because  unduplicated  count  of  cases  receiving  assistance 
under  State  and  local  programs  not  available. 
'  State  program  only. 
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period,  costs  of  food  increased  16.2  percent,  rent 
3.1  percent,  and  clothing  13.0  percent.  The 
lower  the  income  available  for  living  expenses  the 
greater  the  significance  of  the  amount  available 
for  expenditures  for  food ;  hence  it  seems  probable 
that  families  mainly  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance experienced  more  than  a  9.7-percent  rise  in 
their  cost  of  living. 

Prices  of  goods  and  services  have  risen  much 
more  sharply  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
Costs  have  varied  also  among  individual  families 
as  well  as  from  place  to  place.  For  instance,  the 
impact  of  rising  prices  has  been  felt  more  by 
families  which  must  buy  aU  the  goods  and  services 
they  consume  than  by  those  who  own  their  homes 
or  produce  part  of  their  food  and  fuel. 

The  effect  of  increasing  costs  of  living  has  been 
offset  somewhat  by  increases  in  wage  scales  or  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  employment  under  several 
Federal  work  programs.  On  November  1,  1941, 
the  WPA  put  into  effect  a  wage  scale  providing 
increases  of  $5.20  per  month  for  all  workers  on 
nondefense  projects,  except  the  professional  and 
technical  groups  who  received  an  increase  of  $3.90. 
Earnings  on  defense  projects  under  the  WPA  rose 
because  of  an  increase  in  hours  worked.  On 
July  1,  1941,  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  the 
out-of -school  work  program  of  the  NYA  was  in- 
creased and  the  maximum  wage  on  defense  train- 
ing projects  was  raised  $4  to  $5  per  month, 
depending  upon  the  region. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  endeavored 
in  1941,  through  its  rehabilitation  program,  to 
reach  even  more  farmers  than  this  program  had 
previously  aided.  The  subsistence  payments 
given  to  these  farmers  in  1941  provided  for  certain 
household  and  clothing  needs  in  addition  to  the 
food  formerly  provided. 

Other  public  assistance  agencies  have  also 
recognized  increasing  living  costs  and  have  in 
general  attempted  to  raise  amounts  of  payments. 
Average  payments  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  general 
reUef  have  risen  slightly  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  below,  and  have  risen  by  varying  amounts 
in  the  great  majority  of  States  (table  9). 


Program 


Old-age  assistance,  recipient 

Aid  to  dependent  children,  family 

Aid  to  the  blind,  recipient 

General  relief,  case ._ 


Average  payment 


Decem- 
ber 1940 


$20.26 
32.69 
23.47 
24.28 


Decem- 
ber 1941 


$21.  26 
33.63 
25.80 
24.41 


The  averages  serve  as  rough  measures  of  levels  of 
assistance  payments  although  they  do  not,  of 
course,  measure  average  income  of  recipients. 
No  information  is  available  to  indicate  whether, 
in  general,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  rise  in 
the  resources  of  recipients  which  the  assistance 
payments  are  intended  to  supplement.  Such  in- 
formation would  be  essential  in  appraising  the 


Table  9. Special  types  of  assistance  and  general  relief:  States  in  which  average  payment  increased  or  decreased 

by  $1  or  more  from  December  1940  to  December  1941,  by  program 


$10.00  or  more. 

9.00-9.99 

8.00-8.99  ._ 

6.00-^.99 

6.00-6.99 

4.00-4.99 


3.00-3.99 - 

2.00-2.99 


1.00-1.( 


$1.00-1.99.. 


2.00-2.99.. 
6.00-5.99.. 
6.00-6.99.. 


Old-age  assistance 


Washington.. 


Arizona. 
Texas... 
Utah.... 


Nevada,  West  Virginia 

niinois,  Kansas,  Montana, 
South  CaroUna. 

Connecticut,  Florida,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

California,  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri, New  Mexico. 


Aid  to  dependent  children  ' 
(family) 


South  Dakota... 

Illinois,  Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Utah 

Kansas,  Oklahoma... 


Oregon 

California,  Michigan,  New 
York. 

Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Maryland. 
Montana,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts,  Missouri 


Aid  to  the  blind 


Arizona,  Colorado 

District  of  Columbia,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma,  Washington, 
West  Virginia. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, New  York,  Utah. 

Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Ore- 
gon. 


California,  Wyoming 
South  Dakota 


General  relief 


Colorado. 

Arizona,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Washington. 

Oregon,  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Mexico,  West 
Virginia. 

Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Vermont,  Wyoming. 


Nevada. 


Pennsylvania. 
California. 


1  Excludes  2  States  which  had  no  State-Wide  program  in  operation  in  December  1940. 
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adequacy  of  the  adjustments  made  in  payments 
to  meet  higher  living  costs. 

State  changes. — Changes  of  less  than  $1  in 
average  payments  from  December  1940  to  Decem- 
ber 1941  predominate.  Such  small  changes  may 
not  reflect  significant  changes  in  adequacy  of 
assistance.     States   in  which  average  payments 

Chart  2. — Effect  of  maximums  on  am.ounts  of  pay- 
ments: Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for 
special  types  of  public  assistance,  by  amount,  in 
selected  States,  November  1941 
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Chart  3. — Effect  of  no  maximums  on  amounts  of  pay- 
ments: Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for 
special  types  of  public  assistance,  by  amount,  in 
selected  States,  November  1941 
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UTAH  * 
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LOUISIANA 
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t  2.8  p^cent  of  payments  exceeded  $70. 


AMOUNT  or  PAYMENT  IN  DCKLARS 

t  0.8  percent  of  payments  exceeded  $70. 
•  7.6  percent  of  payments  exceeded  $70. 

under  each  program  increased  or  decreased  by  $1 
or  more  are  shown  in  table  9.  A  few  States 
which  did  not  make  substantial  increases  in  1941 
had  made  such  increases  in  1940. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  not  the  only 
factor  influencing  levels  of  payments.  Federal 
participation  in  the  programs  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  South  Dakota  and  Illinois,  which 
came  under  the  Social  Security  Act  late  in  1940 
and  in  1941,  respectively,  caused  average  pay- 
ments in  these  States  to  rise  sharply.  Some  ad- 
justments of  payments  to  meet  rising  living  costs 
have  occurred  without  increasing  average  pay- 
ments. Because  of  changes  in  the  characteristics 
of  case  loads,  such  as  the  decline  in  the  nmnber  of 
persons  per  general  relief  case,  standards  for 
determining  amounts  of  assistance  may  have  been 
maintained  or  raised  without  a  rise  in  average 
payments. 

Influence  of  Prescribed  Maximums 

Sometimes  increases  in  payments  affect  only 
a  small  proportion  of  recipients  and  are  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  case  load.  In  some 
States  average  payments  have  increased  because 
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prescribed  maximums  on  the  amounts  of  payments  At  the  end  of  1941,  maximums  were  still  pre- 

were  raised  or  were  removed  in  1941,  aflfecting  scribed  by  State  law  or  agency  policy  for  45  of 

the  group  of  payments  which  had  formerly  been  the  51  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  36  of  the 

limited  by  maximmn  amounts  of  assistance.  44  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  administered  under 

Chart  4. — Effect  of  variations  in  availability  of  funds:  Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for  special  types  of  public 

assistance^  by  amount,  in  selected  States,  November  1941 
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the  Social  Security  Act,  and  27  of  the  47  programs 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  operated  under  the 
act.  In  1941/  about  one-eighth  of  the  payments 
of  old-age  assistance  in  these  States,  roughly 
one-fifth  of  the  payments  of  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  payments  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  were  already  at  the  highest 
amount  permitted  by  State  regulations. 

In  several  States  the  proportions  of  payments^ 
at  the  prescribed  maximums  were  much  higher 
than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.     For  example, 
more  than  42  percent  of  old-age  assistance  pay- 

'  Data  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  tlie  blind  are  based  on  reports  for 
November  1941;  data  for  aid  to  dependent  children  on  reports  for  May  1941. 


ments  in  Arizona,  nearly  44  percent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  about  60  percent  in  California 
were  for  maximmn  amounts.  In  10  States,  more 
than  half  of  all  payments  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  were  at  the  maximum  amounts  and 
consequently  could  not  be  increased  to  meet 
rising  living  costs. 

Administrative  Limitations 

Changes  in  amounts  of  payments  may  lag 
behind  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  for  legal  and 
administrative  reasons  also.  The  development 
and  use  of  sound  administrative  standards  and 
procedures  for  equitable  determination  of  need 


Table  10. — Old-age  assistance:  Payments  to  recipients,  by  State  and  month,  1941 

[In  dollars;  corrected  to  Feb.  16, 1942] 


Total '- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado' 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan., 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. , 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


542,301,101 


Total 


42,690,374 


2, 220, 906 

543, 193 

3,  297,  254 

2,  376, 994 

69,502,081 

17, 004,  284 

6,  976,  393 

347,  888 

1,082,609 

5,  980,  300 

6, 039,  382 
278, 866 

2,661,474 
41, 040,  666 
15, 081, 979 
14,  283, 883 

7, 198, 731 

6, 196, 134 

6,  636, 835 
3, 367,  539 


851,  799 
460,  577 
159, 954 
253,297 
807, 843 
891,261 
043,942 
422, 166 
759, 268 
829,  649 

033, 287 
989,  435 
763,  002 
621,754 
941,113 
628,  940 
682, 106 
438,  934 
222,  426 
753, 477 

809,270 
419,221 
863,  974 
273,  246 
621,  930 
166,214 
418,007 
988, 926 
677,  467 
797,  282 
016,056 


January 


185, 803 

44, 128 

239,  622 

199, 032 

5,  744,  940 

1,461,991 

492, 406 

28, 431 

87, 824 

476, 480 


340, 

23, 

204, 

3, 169, 

I,  222, 

1, 172, 

667, 

483, 

443, 

272, 


322,  803 
2,515,118 
1,  322,  331 
1,  332, 163 

220,  272 
1,  949,  008 

239, 074 

652, 076 
61,219 

142,  620 

669,  394 

84,433 

3, 038, 041 

374, 706 

161,662 
3, 095,  648 
1,346.048 

422,  099 
2, 193. 937 

139,  666 

136,  287 
287,  436 
406, 164 

1,682,216 
309, 484 
86, 825 
197,  067 
921,613 
260,  167 

1,  208, 783 
82,  749 


February 


43,068,075 


43,528,447 


186,  684 
44,313 
240, 860 
198, 668 
6,  774, 867 

1,  701,  723 
444, 652 

28, 009 
87, 961 
477,  606 

349, 126 

22, 849 

206,  241 

3,  208, 702 

1, 224,  364 

1,174,611 

671, 121 

482, 759 

466, 037 

268, 446 

322,  447 

2,  629, 863 
1,343,913 
1,331,638 

222,  090 
1,950,266 
241,842 
553, 608 
61,120 
144,818 

662, 287 

86,  187 

3, 025,  936 

374,  629 

152,  623 
3,116,203 
1,  348,  276 

426,  666 
2,202,115 

139, 121 

134,092 
286,  749 
406, 673 
1,710.788 
363, 959 

96.  336 
197,  232 
929, 976 
262, 628 
1,213,660 

83.  282 


March 


43,951,948 


185, 719 

44,883 

242, 406 

198,  704 

5,  809,  631 

1, 167, 002 

496,  651 

28, 158 

88,298 

482,  665 

376, 874 

22,  761 

207, 666 

3, 257, 443 

1,229,161 

1, 176,  258 

677, 682 

491,678 

469, 162 

265, 512 

322. 131 
2,  539, 900 
1,371,668 
1,333,450 

226,  664 
1, 969, 982 

245, 076 

565, 607 
61,111 

147, 216 

663,  900 

86,  916 

3,016,784 

376, 879 

164,478 
3,143,953 
1.  352,  744 

431,426 
2, 106, 893 

139, 062 

127,  433 
286,  396 
407, 320 

I,  771,  009 
369,  083 
98,236 
197,  887 

1,644,021 
265,  360 

1,  217.  878 
83,  992 


April 


44,186,359 


184, 649 

44,813 

244, 42i2 

199,  526 

6,844,102 

1, 131,  300 

482,  620 

27, 949 

89,  348 

488, 002 

399, 944 

23, 094 

209, 214 

3,  306, 854 

1,231,507 

1, 180, 066 

569, 244 

497, 356 

476,  602 

265, 876 

322, 560 
2, 632, 040 
1, 403, 798 
1,  337,  217 

227,  607 
1,  997, 340 

247, 479 

488, 897 
61,519 

148, 832 

663, 210 

85. 268 

2, 974,  364 

378, 091 

156, 237 
3, 169, 776 
1,  368,  319 

436, 187 
2, 270, 817 

139, 878 

128, 566 
286,  241 
406, 862 

1,838,175 
374,  266 
98, 170 
198, 718 

1,745,914 
271,337 

1,  223,  625 
84, 460 


May 


45,764,779 


183, 109 

44, 828 

247, 249 

200, 715 

6,876.637 

1,  263,  384 

601,611 

28,744 

90, 049 

494, 286 

420,  339 

23, 166 

210, 080 

3,  360, 243 

1, 240,  747 

1, 185, 199 

654,  393 

504,258 

481,739 

262,  320 

321,590 
2, 623, 862 
1,459,247 
1,  343, 102 

230,  441 
2,018,397 

261,403 

492, 124 
61,731 

149, 367 

663, 150 
83,  623 

2, 995, 632 
380,  666 
168,019 

3, 196, 429 

1,  369, 914 
441,832 

2,  302,  797 
140, 689 

133,  739 
287, 160 
407, 601 

1, 622,  64! 
377, 843 
98, 043 
199, 899 

1, 822, 627 
279,329 

1,  227, 185 
84,491 


183,  613 

46, 633 

250,  286 

200, 367 

6, 908,  628 

1, 437, 803 

487,436 

29, 102 

89, 960 

495,  298 


June 


45,403,047 


430, 

23, 

212, 

3,  397, 

1.  245, 

1,190, 

569, 

516, 

482, 

260, 


320,  302 
2, 617,  662 
1,620,820 

1,  349, 108 
233,  261 

2, 039, 891 

263,  613 

496,619 

61,653 

151,  579 

666, 321 

81,944 

3,  002, 798 

382,  350 

160,  772 
3, 218,  360 
1, 377, 052 

461, 153 

2,  323,  311 
142,  282 

140,  566 
286, 618 
407, 667 

2, 565,  321 
381,130 
97,  615 
201, 104 

1,  877,  633 
286, 966 

1,  227, 896 
84,522 


July 


45,761,626 


183, 607 

46, 091 

290, 881 

198,  740 

6,  661,  943 

1,625,409 

503, 847 

28,887 

90,203 

495, 946 

437, 082 

23,  662 

214,  541 

3, 442,  398 

1,  256,  123 
1, 194, 292 

567,  448 
520,  862 
472, 701 
273, 296 

319, 613 

2,  516,  639 
1,560,798 
1,  356, 674 

235, 502 
1,  4,52,  045 
265, 674 
499, 169 
62,  339 
153,  290 

666, 086 

81,681 

3, 027,  726 

386,  708 

164,922 

3,  238, 102 

1,  383, 836 
467,  392 

2,  302, 167 
144,  624 

143,  709 
285,384 
406, 930 

2,  660,  682 

383, 841 

97,  476 

202,  631 

1,  923, 468 
293,  682 

1, 230,  769 
84, 140 


August 


46,266,821 


185, 004 
45,711 

300, 495 

197, 498 
5,  747,  670 
1,  356,  718 

614,  388 
29,127 
90,644 

499, 118 

439,  645 

23,  372 

216,419 

3, 494, 186 

1,266,639 

1, 196, 669 

591,561 

526, 129 

470, 001 

283, 396 

318, 342 
2, 520, 930 
1,  589,  738 
1,  361,  736 

236,  432 
1,477,080 

257,  970 

502,  986 
63, 460 

154, 967 

667, 260 
80,  616 

3, 066,  380 
388,  440 
166, 822 

3,  246, 467 

1,  388, 168 
463,  510 

2,  319. 021 
147, 190 

150,  766 
282, 082 
406, 494 

2,  750,  626 

388,  353 

97,  646 

203, 178 

1,  962,  357 
309,  635 

1,  236,  277 
84, 743 


Septem- 
ber 


46,928,895 


185, 841 

46, 671 

305,082 

196,712 

5,  776, 092 

1, 629, 639 

609, 094 

29, 466 

90, 673 

505, 196 

442,  679 
23,553 

217,  671 
3,  538, 987 
1,  277, 422 

1,  201, 203 
616,  641 
632,  299 
469,  326 
291, 947 

317, 972 

2,  527,  200 
1,612,413 
1,  366,  670 

240, 061 
1,490,072 
269, 439 
505, 848 
64,282 
156,  836 

673,984 
79,  781 
3, 023, 462 
390, 741 
167,  039 

3,  268,  334 

1,  395,  273 
468, 941 

2,  306, 207 
160,  664 

169,  389 
282, 792 
405,  671 

2,811,306 

390, 592 

97, 878 

204, 249 

1,  999, 128 
337, 585 

1,244,213 
84,927 


October 


184, 446 
46,  594 

308,  438 

194, 498 
5,  778, 874 
1, 618, 027 

512,  694 
29,  718 
92, 209 

612,  284 

445,  334 
23,449 

219,  405 
3, 676, 728 
1,288,613 

1,  201,  766 
644,691 
539, 023 
470,  260 
302,  728 

319,  033 

2,  566,  731 
1,  636,  635 
1,369,513 

243,  761 
1, 503,  309 
260, 734 
688,047 
66, 136 
168, 369 

678,  749 
79,641 
3, 139,  505 
393,  627 
168,444 

3,  268, 886 

1,  399,  682 
474,  348 

2,  295, 688 
153, 692 

169,  111 
282,  642 
403,  313 

2, 904,  806 

392,  512 

96  971 

205, 166 

2,028,886 
366,  388 

1, 250,  935 
85, 181 


Novem- 
ber 


47,295,068 


186, 203 

45,794 

312,033 

192, 892 

6,  783, 646 

1,  538,  313 

516,119 

29, 934 

92, 617 

621, 179 

466, 779 

23, 261 

221,  221 

3,  620, 025 

1,  296, 872 
1, 204, 946 

676, 248 
545, 841 
472,040 
307, 477 

322,324 

2,  569, 181 
1,  660,  442 

1,  375,  725 
245,  260 

1, 616, 824 
263,  696 
692,  020 
67,092 
161,  267 

682, 773 

79,000 

3, 206, 189 

396, 284 

169, 686 
3,279,913 
1, 401, 667 

480, 952 

2,  303,  417 
156, 734 

186, 870 
282, 458 
400,997 

2, 985,  574 
394,  760 
96,  242 
205, 037 

2, 066, 842 
373,  216 

1,  255,  208 
86, 189 


Decem- 
ber 


47,575,672 


187,  327 
45,  734 
316,480 
200, 642 
6,  795,  351 

1,  282, 976 
616, 977 

30,364 
92, 843 
632,  340 

490, 744 

23,652 

222, 352 

3, 677,  964 

1, 306, 202 

1, 205,  681 

702,860 

654, 760 

473, 086 

313,  696 

322,  682 

2,  612,  661 
1,  678,  261 

1,  396,  306 
247,  612 

1, 627,  047 

268,  043 

696, 267 

67,  607 

160,488 

686, 173 
80,647 

3,  236, 187 
399, 733 
170, 609 

3, 298, 979 

1, 461,  337 

484,  438 

2,  297, 056 
160, 086 

198,  763 
283,273 
398,  482 

3,  070, 106 
396, 117 

95, 876 

205, 960 

2, 076,  662 

381,  374 

1,  261, 953 

86,  379 


I  All  61  States  have  approved  plans. 


'  Includes  payments  to  recipients  60  but  under  66  years. 


Public  Assistance  •  247 


t 


are  frequently  hampered  by  State  laws  or  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws,  and  by  a  lack  of  personnel 
qualified  in  the  preparation  and  supervision  of 
the  standards  for  determming  need.  Further- 
more, the  size  of  case  loads  in  relation  to  personnel 
sometimes  places  a  serious  strain  on  staff  time 
available  for  making  adjustments  in  assistance 
plans  in  individual  cases  to  conform  to  changed 
requirements  and  resources.  Even  though  adjust- 
ments are  under  way,  in  many  States  and  localities, 


it  had  not  been  possible  by  the  end  of  1941  for 
some  agencies  to  change  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments received  by  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  case  load. 

Influence  of  Inadequate  Funds 

The  most  marked  discrepancies  between  the  need 
of  the  individual  recipient  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance received  result  from  inadequacies  of  funds 
available  for  assistance  (chart   4).     This  factor 


Table  11. — Aid  to  dependent  children:  Payments  to  recipients,  by  State  and  month,  1941 ' 

[In  dollars;  corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942] 


State 


Total,    51 
States 


Total,  States 
with  ap- 
pro  ved 
plans i 

Alabama 

Alaskas 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. _ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida' 

Georgia _. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky'.. 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  ississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  ' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


153,693,423  12,347,075 


January 


150,482,946 


969, 053 
S8,  US 

969, 447 
1, 032, 662 
8,  910, 480 
2,  291, 405 
<  652, 756 

242,  532 

443, 231 
1,  220, 401 

1,  242, 847 
617, 467 

1, 103,  756 
<  2, 692, 025 
5,  796, 081 

791,  S6S 
2, 412, 682 

188,  700 
4, 932, 346 

778, 274 

2, 432, 684 
8, 634,  008 
10,  374, 147 
3, 846,  820 
*  307, 426 
4, 376, 698 
920, 884 

2,  047, 862 

SS,  OSi 
347, 999 

3, 910, 329 

652,  373 

18,  372, 504 

1, 986, 487 

926,  233 

5, 584,  757 

3, 866, 513 

1, 016, 183 

27, 148,  514 

708, 969 

761,  548 

t  482,  006 

3, 187,  876 

<  55, 559 

1,  985, 749 
255, 086 

1, 064,  090 

2,  262,  051 
3, 028, 830 
5,  591, 332 

298,946 


February 


13,238,738 


12,027,711  12,928,408 


80,  686 
3,1S7 

81. 095 

85,  645 
738,  599 
191,  780 

60, 8se 

19,  669 
35,  920 
95, 051 

105, 433 
45, 980 
88, 180 

169,  068 

494,  210 
66, 2S6 

195,  790 
16,100 

388,753 
62,  958 

221,  252 
742,  784 
826,  868 
320,  508 
'675 
393, 663 
73, 014 
180,  669 

s,es6 

27,681 

363, 158 

54,542 

1, 601,  242 

163, 402 

76, 362 

460, 492 

283,587 

79,281 

1, 960,  619 

69, 596 

49, 961 

<  23, 148 

266,  270 

689 

144, 073 

20,  292 
81, 125 

169, 840 

203,  270 

478, 140 

23,623 


80, 615 
S,U7 
80,  068 
86,  304 
742,  782 
192, 183 
Si,  671 
20,260 
36,  521 
96,384 

108,294 
45, 075 
89,  005 

168,381 

493, 375 
63,  701 

197, 327 
16,  SCO 

404, 610 
62,546 

218, 890 
750, 316 
822,123 
323,  651 
'67S 
394, 337 

74,  952 

182,  000 

S,69S 

27,  373 

360,  704 

65,225 

1,698,376 

163, 860 

76,  332 
465, 051 
283,680 

80,  798 
2, 812, 441 

58,772 

51,981 

•  28, 135 

266,910 

674 

146, 193 

20, 134 

82, 366 
160, 061 
207,411 
479,  495 

23,602 


March 


12,815,669 


12,496,492 


81,827 
3,167 
79, 700 
86,  494 
749, 029 
194, 342 
69, 982 
20,  947 
35, 677 
95, 421 

107,  373 
45,  063 
90, 044 

169,  639 

495,  415 
67,286 

168,  760 
16,800 

417, 905 
61, 989 

219, 211 
752, 406 
831,  750 
325,029 
3,626 
396, 466 

76,  171 

182,  641 

2,611 

27,708 

349,  666 

65, 657 

1, 600,  331 

165,  668 

76,  971 
459, 169 
285,979 

81,564 
2, 281, 968 

58,469 

69, 701 

<  32,  814 

267,  312 

693 

162,  659 

20,  175 

83,798 
161,  536 
212,  437 
482,  039 

23,898 


April 


May 


12,595,815 


81,400 
3,167 
79,  753 
87,  360 
766,  248 
196,  373 
67,  21,7 
21,  286 
36,  216 
96, 424 

106,  560 
45,  649 
90,  661 

170,  978 

496, 073 
68,267 

198,  096 
16,000 

421,  589 
61,  662 

213.  682 
743, 162 
863, 493 
326, 693 
3,627 
403,  293 

76,794 

169,868 

2,828 

27,600 

348,  207 
64,973 

1,  687,  214 
166, 159 

77,  528 
463,  374 
287,  262 

82,  596 

2,  360, 108 

59,019 

63, 877 

<  36,  330 

266,  949 

686 

165,  629 

20,  164 

85, 465 
164,844 
218,360 
482, 100 

24,  536 


12,906,228 


12,582,640 


80,319 
3,200 
80, 251 
88,032 
757,  404 
194,  496 
S8, 099 
21,371 
36,948 
95,  550 

105, 466 

45, 419 

90,823 
172,  696 
497, 644 

69, 720 
193, 990 

16,  600 
429, 126 

61,  198 
203, 188 
721, 345 
867,  268 
324, 426 
9,940 
407, 965 

77,960 

160,  374 

2,796 

26,766 

343, 077 
63, 878 

1,  646,  954 
167, 160 

78, 213 
465, 186 
290.782 

83,409 

2,  365,  698 

68,858 

67. 172 

'  39,  282 

267, 136 

678 

166,964 

19,961 

86,408 

189,068 

224,  763 

467,  267 

25,255 


June 


12,850,017 


12,532,362 


SO,  009 
3,200 
81,112 
87,254 
758, 008 
192,  636 
66, 172 
21,  770 
36, 611 
94, 516 

104,  217 
44,176 
91,  760 

172,  BSB 

494,  759 
66,878 

191,992 
16,  600 

428, 926 
61, 184 

199,  378 
710, 029 
868,008 
321,077 

20,547 
414,829 

77, 591 

161,  337 

2,706 

26,  347 

331,  379 

62,  851 

1,  528,  743 

166,610 

78, 150 
465,281 
298,  437 

84,481 
2, 339,  076 

69,384 

70,388 

Ml,  214 

266,  617 

666 

168.343 

20,041 

86,868 
192,  365 
231,334 
457,  450 

25,388 


July 


12,616,449 


12,297,714 


80,  207 
3,200 
80, 036 
86,  904 
754, 371 
190,108 
66,276 
20,  394 
37,  261 
92,  984 

102, 849 
43,  676 
92,940 

173,517 

476,  206 
67,189 

189, 440 
16,200 

410,  765 
63,643 

196, 424 
700, 694 
869,  820 
317,875 

33, 416 
321,214 

75,512 

159,  860 

2,687 

26,858 
316, 367 

52,615 

1,504,691 

165, 541 

77,  109 
464,764 
318,920 

84,404 
2,  264, 901 

68,792 

69, 052 

I  43, 844 

266,098 

666 

169,  471 

21,485 

90,094 
193,419 
235. 578 
452. 143 

26,  369 


August 


12,617,217 


12,297,580 


81,625 
3,200 
81,441 
86,  175 
743, 419 
189,  596 
64,076 
20,083 
38,092 
67,639 

101,879 
40,838 
94, 016 

177,024 

473,515 
66, 165 

192, 640 
11,800 

405,  620 
65,644 

191,017 
662, 663 
869, 894 
316,  564 

39, 676 
324,  814 

77, 873 

158,963 

2,727 

28,654 

311,068 
52, 472 

1,  491,  647 
164,991 

76,  658 
464,682 
337,  991 

86,108 

2,  252, 402 

68.794 

67,827 

•44,938 

265,280 

666 

171,301 

21, 974 

61,310 
198,071 
252. 692 
449, 608 

25,527 


Septem- 
ber 


12,605,498 


12,293,201 


81,811 

3,200 

81,  350 

85,238 

733, 184 

188,  401 

51,275 

19,  670 

37,664 

101,  964 

100,  764 
40,  371 
94,098 

176, 100 

472,  573 
64,  386 

200,614 
14,800 

404, 152 
66,863 

194,005 
692,298 
875,  641 
317,061 

45,297 
327,  354 

77,625 

168,238 

2,897 

30,291 

307, 421 

52,  473 

1,474,314 

165, 104 

76,  397 

468, 465 

352,  606 

86,  491 

2, 193,  782 

58,809 

66,673 

•46,411 

264,210 

640 

171,049 

22,220 

93,208 
207,  725 
281,005 
452,  315 

25,226 


October 


12,742,326 


80, 367 
3,200 
80,868 
84,823 
723,885 
186,  548 
61,773 
19,288 
37, 797 
110,334 

89, 366 
40,  743 
63,  657 

•  300, 533 
468, 175 

65, 886 
208, 621 

14,600 
405,  132 

69, 155 

160,020 
712,  907 
882,  132 
317,793 

48.608 
328,438 

77,221 

180,  943 

2,890 

31,664 
302,  052 

53,648 

1, 469, 002 

165, 019 

76,  473 
469,  763 
366, 107 

87,  374 
2,  108. 020 

69,831 

64,834 

•  47,  263 
263,678 

'6,110 
170,  733 

22,477 

93.  576 
210.  47S 
302,608 
460,704 

25,219 


Novem- 
ber 


12,885,226 


12,768,341 


80,448 
3,200 
81,  347 
83,492 
722,830 
187,  514 
U,286 
18, 915 
37,728 
117, 177 

99,800 

40,662 

93,683 

'  363, 083 

466, 337 

61,666 
218, 977 

15,000 
407, 794 

70,  078 
191,929 
691, 689 
886, 618 
317, 476 

60,194 
332,  400 

77,  452 

181,  670 

2,833 

33,011 

299, 145 

53,  911 

1,  488,  020 

165,688 

77.  780 
475, 643 
376,  332 

89,055 
2.116,697 

59,354 

64,931 
'  48. 699 
263,954 
•  14,491 
172,544 

22,974 

93,645 
211,726 
323,001 
464.094 

25,654 


Decem- 
ber 


13, 164. 002 


13. 068, 606 


79, 939 

3,100 

81,526 

84,941 

730, 721 

188,428 

60,013 

18,989 

37,997 

128,968 

100,866 

40,025 

05,100 

'  479,  692 

467, 799 
64,296 

226, 136 
15,000 

408,074 
71,454 

194,788 
723, 416 
920,642 
318,  768 

51,  350 
332,036 

78, 719 

181,  269 

2,902 

34,146 

298,085 

60,428 

1,  483, 070 

167,485 

78,360 
482, 807 
385.  S40 

90,622 
2. 093,  002 

69,291 

65,151 

49,928 

263, 462 

'28,912 

176,  890 

23,189 

86,227 

212,618 

336,481 

465,977 

25,  748 


'  Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  under  State  laws  from 
State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation. 

2  In  January  and  Febrimry  43  States  made  payments  under  approved  plans; 
Mississippi  was  added  in  March,  Illinois  and  Texas  in  October,  and  Con- 
necticut in  December. 

!  Estimated. 


'  Includes  program  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

'  In  addition,  payments  were  made  from  local  funds  without  State  or  Fed- 
eral participation  to  families  under  State  mothers'-penslon  law;  some  of  these 
families  also  received  aid  under  approved  plan. 
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has  often  determined  the  amount  of  the  maximum 
payment  imposed  by  a  legislature  or  administra- 
tive agency.  Shortage  of  funds  usually  is  a  more 
acute  problem  for  programs  which  depend  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  local  and  State  funds  than  for 
programs  financed  wholly  or  chiefly  from  Federal 
funds.  The  increase  in  November  1941  in  WPA 
earnings,  paid  wholly  from  Federal  funds,  affected 
all  persons  employed  under  this  program  through- 
out the  United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  some 


States  were  unable  to  increase  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  frequently  increases  which  were  made 
were  not  uniform  throughout  the  State.  Pay- 
ments for  general  relief,  in  which  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral participation,  showed  the  least  rise. 

Even  before  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 
payments  in  several  States — usually  those  with 
the  least  adequate  resom-ces — did  not  meet  the 
amount  of  need  as  determined  by  the  agency. 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  accentuated  these 


Table  12. — Aid  to  the  blind:  Payments  to  recipients,  by  State  and  month,  1941  ' 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1942] 


State 


Total,  48 
States  ".... 

Total,  States 
with  ap- 
proved 
plans  ' 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut  * 

Dist.  of  Columbian- 
Florida'- _. 

Georgia.. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ' 

Montana 

Nebraska' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire-  - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island- - 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$22,915,334 


Total 


14,  281,  374 


67,  521 
140,  467 
124,  467 
4, 143,  709 
224,  303 
74,  081 
84,  222 
428,  845 

205,  799 
13,  478 

76,  217 
1,711.  763 
693, 176 
444,  579 
361,  015 
250,386 
297,092 
1A250 
333, 661 
361, 802 

315,  565 
118,955 

/,  007,  en 

70,129 

181,  899 

7,866 

90,  624 
212,  668 

60, 110 
894,  964 

357,  362 

46,  484 

S67,  493 

446,  073 

142,  316 

I  906,  7U 

20,  896 

95,646 

62,  169 

220,  218 

107,  063 
67, 114 
40.  764 
168,  104 
421,  763 

206,  347 
662,  462 

46, 166 


January 


$1,868,991 


1, 162,  204 


5,434 
10,  327 
10,  249 
360,  322 
16,  639 

5,841 

6,040 
32,  998 
14,  490 

1,043 

6,247 
ISl,  68i 
49,288 
36,  962 
29,424 
19,284 
26, 467 
14,680 
27,467 
26,400 

25,398 

8,083 
86,  H7 

4,666 

14,  493 

S68 

7,191 
17,468 

4,171 
72,881 

28,310 
4,952 
79, 686 
34,  514 
11,400 
S99,  698 
1,289 
^O.W 
4,446 
18,  346 


4,729 
3,193 
12,  972 
32,  485 
14,826 
47,220 
3,928 


February 


$1,871,900 


1, 166, 964 


6,611 

10,  465 

10,  307 

350,  342 

16,  845 
5,360 
6,295 

33, 137 

14.910 

1,070 

6,262 
IS7,  696 
49, 428 
36,255 
29,904 
19, 818 
24,942 
14,  698 
27,260 
27,  132 

25,610 
8,306 

86,  666 
4,879 

14,  561 

i68 

7,414 

17,  699 
4,288 

72,  869 

28,332 

4,942 

80.  486 

34,  331 

11,411 

iOl,  ISS 

1,417 

7,972 

4,569 

18,386 


4,764 
3,125 

13,  053 
32,  693 

14,  989 
47,  137 

3,932 


March 


$1,871,126 


1, 161,  797 


5,657 
10,587 
10,273 
350,  478 
16,  810 
6,160 
6,462 

33,  675 
15,  636 

1,104 

6,352 
eB6, 68i 
49,446 
36,  447 
30,257 
20,331 
24,741 
14,  618 
27,  505 
28,047 

25,  767 
8,611 

«4,  6S9 
6,163 

14,  615 

498 

7,603 

17, 782 
4,225 

72,  663 

28,384 
4,967 
80,  739 

34,  319 
11,383 

S9S,  508 
1,648 
7,314 
4,671 
18,  369 


4,763 
3,126 
13,027 
32,  462 
16,  349 
46,  949 
3,943 


April 


$1,886,170 


1, 165,  928 


5.643 
10,  847 
10,  360 
351,  086 
16,  812 

6,018 

6,777 
34,  229 
16, 166 

1,089 

6,288 
eSO,  U6 
49, 439 
36,  490 
29,933 
20,654 
24,590 
14,  614 
27,706 
28,719 

26,801 

8,668 
86,  SOI, 

5,308 

14,  573 

6S6 

7,330 
17,927 

4,159 
72,426 

28,489 

4.962 

81,244 

34,  475 

11,298 

m,  968 

1,583 

7,606 

4,623 

18,  335 


4,730 
3,252 
13, 003 
32,  670 
16, 460 
46,788 
4,000 


May 


$1,897,492 


$1,896,881 


1, 175,  087 


5,583 
10, 983 

10,  418 
360,  932 

18,  491 
6,086 
7,039 

35,  287 

16,  763 
1,060 

6,236 

227,  S7S 

49,271 

36,  542 
29,288 
21,048 
24,  370 
14,542 
27,867 
29,192 

26,166 
8,821 

86, 66  i 
5,467 

14,799 

6J,8 

7,480 

17,  818 
4,088 

72,923 

28,602 
4,830 
81,  274 
34,664 

11,  459 
407, 920 

1,696 
7,984 
4,718 

18,  362 


4,750 
3,382 
12,  989 
36,  473 
16,  612 
46,964 
4,080 


June 


$1,889,875 


1, 179,  336 


6,577 
11,069 

10,  381 
350, 839 

19, 146 
6,761 
7,148 

35,  331 
17,088 

1,041 

6,249 

22S.  4«7 

49,  363 

36,  719 
28,916 
21.  692 
24,333 
14,  472 
27,882 
29,766 

26,200 
9,277 

86,  SOi 
6,763 

16,  027 
628 

7,669 

17,  631 
4,068 

73, 171 

28,601 

4,241 

80,  360 

35,  334 

11,  596 
m,  286 

1,677 
8,223 
4,734 

18,  413 


4,807 
3,465 
12,923 
36,  734 
16,  982 
46,  860 
4,039 


July 


$1,906,686 


1, 170,  627 


5,683 
12,  034 

10,  399 
'  337,  408 

19,  310 
5,763 
7,096 
35,881 
17,  474 
1,094 

6,369 
221,  997 
49,  201 
37,026 
28,786 
21, 136 
24,362 
14,  319 
27,  957 
29,999 

26,629 
9,447 

82,800 
6,193 

15, 167 

778 

7,592 

17,  603 
4,014 

73,  982 

29,779 

2,865 

79,  874 

36,  678 

11,  732 
ilS,  773 

1,659 
8,095 
4,696 

18,  412 


4,788 
3.442 
13,129 
36,854 
16,  374 
46,683 
3,843 


August 


1, 184,  254 


5,676 
12, 418 
10,455 
1  339,  338 
19,  540 

6,635 

7,260 
36.268 
17,  697 

1,140 

6,379 

221  402 

49,  223 

37,040 

29,  744 
20. 997 
24,668 
14,267 
28.193 
31,069 

26,448 
10,064 
82,800 

6,292 

16,  399 

798 

7,613 
17, 825 

3,978 
76,  878 

30,  721 
2,871 

80,  096 
37,  968 
12, 194 
414,  SS2 
1,739 
8,067 
4,337 
18,409 


4,772 
3,509 
13,  357 
37,  030 
17,249 
46,  737 
3,816 


Septem- 
ber 


$1,911,069 


1, 193,  629 


6,664 
12,708 
10,  310 
I  340,  969 
19,  762 

6,386 

7,188 
37.  002 
18, 163 

1,162 

6,430 
2)8,  766 
49,323 
37.  460 
29,735 
21,  031 
24,700 

14,  182 
28,278 
31,  865 

26,854 

11,144 

82,  800 

6,417 

15,  693 
900 

7,776 
17,  819 

4,279 
76, 364. 

30, 893 

2,878 

80,643 

39,267 

12,284 

414, 966 

1,966 

7,994 

3,964 

18,274 


4,741 
3,619 
13,381 
36,836 
18,813 
46, 913 
3,720 


October 


$1,950,333 


$1,970,415 


1,  231,  300 


5,719 

13, 003 

10,  411 

1  340,  763 

20,  038 

6,080 

7,424 
37,642 
18,324 

1,244 

6,424 
221.  077 
49,  610 
37,  899 
30,709 
21, 146 
24,999 
14, 161 
28,024 
32,  762 

26,761 
11,868 
82, 664 

6,481 

16,926 

796 

7,764 
17,  779 

i267 
76, 970 

31, 169 

2,951 

80,928 

39,  996 

12,  399 
41s,  497 

2,067 
7,973 
3,845 
18,188 

29,199 
4,676 
3,629 

13,  371 
36,  563 
19,  849 
46, 847 

3,683 


Novem- 
ber 


1, 246, 990 


5,754 

12,  930 

10,  286 

'  340,  340 

20,  321 
6,777 
7,609 

38,347 
19, 102 
1,246 

6,519 

22i,  188 

49,724 

38,168 

31,  792 

21,  434 
24,967 
14,401 
27, 877 
33,383 

27,020 
12,268 
81,  016 

6,738 

16, 953 

786 

7,682 
17, 784 

4,301 
77,868 

31,684 

2,983 

80,963 

40,846 

12,  676 

417,  4S7 

2,115 

8,076 

3,837 

18,245 

35,  657 
4,791 
3,612 

13,382 

36,  493 
20,791 
46,723 

3,625 


Decem- 
ber 


$1, 994,  506 


1.  263,  363 


5,720 

13,106 

10,  608 

'  340,  913 

20,  590 

6,226 

7,884 
39,168 
20,006 

1,185 

6,463 
2Si,  016 
49, 860 
38.671 
32,628 
21,815 
25,063 

14,  396 
27,645 
33, 478 

27,031 

12.  509 

80, 9S6 

6.763 

15,  894 
876 

7,720 

17,  633 
4,272 

77,  970 

32, 498 

3,062 

81,  302 

43,881 

12,  584 
416,  S2I 

2,261 
8,384 
3.830 

18,  480 

42,207 
4,813 
3,611 

13,  517 
36,  670 
21,063 
46,  651 

3,548 


'  Figures  In  italics  represent  programs  administered  under  State  laws 
from  State  and/or  local  funds  without  Federal  participation. 

'  Delaware  and  Alaska  do  not  have  programs;  information  on  status  of 
program  in  Kentucky  not  available. 

'  For  January-September,  43  States  made  payments  under  approved  plans; 
Texas  was  added  in  October. 


'Includes  program  administered  under  State  law  without  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 
'  Estimated. 


inadequacies  in  assistance  payments.  To  ensure 
as  nearly  equitable  treatment  as  possible,  a  State 
agency  administering  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance  sometimes  instructs  local  agencies  to 
provide  a  uniform  proportion  of  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  recipient  even  though  this  propor- 
tion is  less  than  the  amount  of  established 
need. 

As  of  November  1941,  provisions  for  uniform 
reduction  of  payments  were  in  effect  in  at  least 
seven  States  for  aid  to  the  blind,  eight  States  for 
aid   to  dependent  children,   and  nine  States  for 
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old-age  assistance.  Some  of  these  States  pro- 
vided that  all  payments  must  meet  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  deficit  computed  by  the 
agency;  other  States  had  the  fairer  provision  that 
payments  plus  other  resources  must  meet  a  speci- 
fied proportion  of  total  requirements  of  the  re- 
cipients. The  proportions  prescribed  by  the 
States  range  from  50  to  90  percent.  In  a  few 
States  75  percent,  originally  established  as  a 
minimmn  proportion,  had  become  the  proportion 
to  be  applied  uniformly.  Three  States  had  max- 
imum  proportions  ranging   from   two-thirds   to 


Table  13. — General  relief  in  the  continental  United  States:  Payments  to  cases,  by  State  and  month,  1941 

I 

[In  dollars;  corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1942) 


State 


Total  I 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California  > 

Colorado' 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho< 

Illinois 

Indiana' 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan __. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey' 

New  Mexico  s 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota   .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island'... 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee  * 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


272,869,000 


251, 810 

693.  226 

245,  022 

17,  938,  722 

2,  008,  466 

3, 079.  756 

234,  326 

637,  903 

706,  945 

488,  008 

287,645 
32,  988,  525 
5, 166,  604 
3, 888, 645 
2,473,415 

565,  000 

2,  336,  781 
1,  890,  341 
1, 970, 043 

12,  625,  324 

10,031,650 

6,821,025 

31.611 

3,  238, 166 
610,  664 
939,  375 

88,675 

1,  351,  577 

8,110,097 

146,  933 


91, 


359,  503 

379,  442 

466,  671 

1,  916,  914 

536,  370 

1,411,901 

10,511,916 

'1,601  422 

226,  668 

590,  924 

210,  000 
1, 030, 691 
1,  498,  126 

376,  345 

639,  704 
2, 143,  692 
1,487,469 
6, 880. 195 

203, 972 


January 


30,555,000 


20, 662 
48,  323 
26,  426 

2,  645,  089 
207,  757 
377,  927 

25.  677 
51,  980 
69,  749 
44,686 

36, 130 

3,  497,  601 
683.  426 
461,  736 
242, 231 

63,  000 

181,  537 

227,  618 

193,  242 

1,  456,  943 

1, 196,  440 

807,  914 

2,734 

363,  621 

71,601 

119,257 

7,904 

171,  741 

937, 493 

13,  819 

8,  987, 609 
39, 039 
66,  265 

1.  455, 161 
60, 171 
152,919 

4,  004, 326 
"217,059 

17,  962 
70, 401 

24,000 
94, 786 
123,911 
45,  897 
54,895 
280,  079 
104,  216 
857,  675 
21,855 


February 


28,883,000 


21,061 
47,  945 
26, 108 

2.  373,  339 
196,  677 
349,  099 

23,272 
53,642 
57,  417 
42,  220 

35,  860 

3,  413,  792 
620,  649 
434,  214 
258,  191 

67,  000 
188,  841 
200.  262 
192,  610 
1,  292, 826 

1, 099.  308 

792, 408 

2,686 

351, 089 

64,328 

120,  679 

7,702 

154,  867 

889,163 

15,  761 

8,  917,  367 

36.  355 
•50,  748 

1, 382, 400 
55,619 
141,  191 
3,  408,  498 
168,  458 
17,  538 
71,  758 

23,000 
92, 618 
118,007 
39,  266 
68,914 
253, 932 
108,  325 
766, 746 
23,693 


March 


28,769,000 


21,081 
48,  901 
24,  963 

2,  347,  879 
190.  920 

342,  705 
26,  805 
56,  637 
65,  630 
41,  138 

35,  762 

3,  447,  014 
606,  377 
444,  796 
239,  684 

67, 000 

198,  698 

203,  644 

192,  965 

1,  296,  207 

1,  069,  210 

750,  842 

2,813 

343,  441 
65,  621 

119,  094 

7,670 

155,435 

870,  789 

16,  320 

8,  916,  900 

36, 042 

52,  336 

1,  362, 112 

62,  407 

137,  470 

3,  386,  435 

3  159,  861 

17,  626 
70,636 

23,000 
90,717 
144, 624 
40,070 
58,810 
224,  444 
115.  048 
806, 138 
24. 066 


April 


26,279,000 


21,  366 
48,  713 
25, 045 

2,  261,  951 
188,988 
297,  685 

24,636 
55.  054 
59, 147 
39, 475 

30, 064 

3,161.225 

474,  959 

383,  619 

215,  220 

46,000 

200, 637 

187,  250 

172,  615 

1, 181,  676 

964.  624 
676.  979 
2.707 
309,  235 
60, 097 

86,  307 
7,660 

140,  690 

823,  420 

14,  038 

8, 088.  887 
32.404 
43,  796 

1,141,675 
36,  330 
128,012 

3,  237,  306 
3  150,  286 

17,  853 
65,988 

16,000 

87,  763 
145,711 

35,023 
67,  735 
197,  389 
125.987 
098,  572 
23. 185 


May 


23,280,000 


21,  675 
49,  202 
25, 144 

1,  964,  462 
168,  796 
253.  898 

20. 860 
53,  122 
61,364 
38,  367 

20,717 

2.  692.  220 
376,  830 
316,  851 
202,  217 

41,000 
204,  471 
156,  071 
156, 142 

1,  008,  568 

777,  164 

653,841 

3,179 

275,  212 

49,  572 

72,  658 

7,600 

116,916 

687,  714 

13,  754 

7,  682,  527 
32,286 
37,  619 

922,  198 
37,  637 

118,312 

2,  964.  607 
'144,388 

17,911 
50, 076 

15,000 
84.  998 
150.030 
31,  267 
54.054 
1(19.020 
126,  6,59 
534.  670 
16,610 


June 


20,581,000 


21, 373 
46,  339 
15,918 

1,  453,  407 
142,  035 
218,  128 

18,  781 
60,988 
69,883 
38,  342 

19,  474 
2, 454, 103 

323,  600 
274.046 
179,  093 
44,000 
205,  424 
145, 196 
146,  273 
868, 801 

645.  999 

477,  236 

2,809 

264,  730 

44, 793 

60,  597 
7,439 

96,  028 
682, 091 

12,412 

7,  240,  671 
28,606 
32,  564 

782. 108 
50.012 

108,  264 

2.  378,  181 
'  98,  085 

18.  625 
43,  725 


15, 
8.3, 
130. 
27, 
53, 
151, 
118, 
470. 
13. 


July 


19,828,000 


21,236 
48,  608 

15.  298 
n,064,596 

127.  163 
210.941 

16,  483 
60,  267 
60,290 
39, 137 

18,  806 

2,  359,  863 

327,  919 

265,  795 

169,  373 

44,000 
197,116 

128.  426 
145,313 
909,  284 

660, 938 

444.  098 

2,466 

226,  827 

42,390 

54,885 
6,689 

93,  122 
552,  713 

11,971 

7, 192, 136 
29,375 
30. 147 
746.  268 
24, 431 
103,  496 
2,  384.  407 
'116,918 
18,  972 
39,  074 

1,5,000 
81,, 538 

129.  7,50 
26,088 
.50, 926 

136.  175 

111,710 

457, 895 

12.822 


August 


19,645,000 


21,113 
60,  604 

15,  002 
1,  044,  777 

132,  294 
204,  973 

16,  915 
54.529 
60.959 
38,  638 

19, 075 

2,411,604 

308, 966 

262.  938 

180, 317 

44.000 
194, 179 
121.760 
146,911 
890, 152 

643,  398 

432, 169 

2,456 

203,  377 

38, 139 

59,  668 
6,767 

85,  636 
650,  576 

10, 171 

7,  266, 896 
28,086 
26,488 

783.  421 
37,280 

100,413 
.  175,  261 

'  99.  093 
19.  666 
33.808 

15,000 
81,658 
129,  065 
24,371 
.51.2,55 
129.  2.35 
118.908 
424,  924 
13.019 


Septem- 
ber 


18,546,000 


20,888 
50,  195 
14,719 
797,  365 
140.  486 
198,  946 
15,  629 
55,164 
68,  350 

39,  351 

18,  313 

2,  407,  018 

342,  499 

246,  974 

186,  190 

43,000 
191,273 
126,  543 
160,647 
877,  867 

668,684 

418.  667 

2.461 

206,  680 

40,  330 
66.  872 

7,242 

82.  746 

636, 169 

8,837 

6, 863.  794 
27,  618 
27.  786 
■86, 114 
47.  335 
99.  243 

1,  776,  572 
91,010 
19,272 
30, 557 

15,000 
83,325 

107. 056 
24.687 
48. 858 
128.  854 
127.014 
405.  864 
12,624 


October 


18,691,000 


20,579 
49,  335 
14,  ,525 
723,  501 
146,  100 
202.  529 
15,281 
54,109 
68,447 

39,  789 

18.  239 
2,  426,  676 
349,  085 
253,  777 
189, 166 
43,  000 
190,606 
129,  124 
147, 843 
936,  983 

748,  535 

430, 821 

2,559 

219,  014 

40.  815 
67, 432 

7,128 

83,711 

534,  936 

6,152 

6,  703,  694 
27,960 
28, 959 
799.689 
42,  396 

102,  679 
1,  736,  197 

122,  718 
19,889 
35,  305 

16,000 
80.424 

103,  790 
25.  325 
60,095 

132,  eia 

132.  994 

450,  9,50 

13, 059 


Novem- 
ber 


18,438,000 


20.683 

61,068 

20,766 

662,  939 

168, 198 

202, 181 

15,628 

52,  487 

66,606 

42,  657 

17,993 

2,  345,  733 

358,  931 

256,  945 

205.  246 

46,000 
191,  736 
124,762 
159,  930 
868,  004 

723.  083 

510,  400 

2,391 

226,  652 

43,023 

61,  020 
7,540 

80,634 
550,  261 

10,  815 

5,  737, 644 

28,839 

32,  713 

865,  373 

43,  292 
104.485 

1,  505,  663 
107.  877 
20,  092 
37,284 

16,000 
82.2S8 
102.469 
25.  851 
49,  521 
155.  386 
141.744 
460.  470 
13,696 


Decem- 
ber 


19, 474, 000 


20, 193 
64,093 
23,108 
699,428 
199.  054 
220.744 
16.  369 
61.  024 
59.  203 
44,  308 

17,222 
2,  371,  886 
393,  474 
286,955 
209,  497 
48, 000 
192,365 
139.  685 
165.  752 
1,  038,  013 

864, 167 

525, 660 

2,351 

248,288 

49,  855 

72.  016 
7.544 

90.163 
594,  793 

12.  893 

6,861.678 

32.  932 

42. 151 

889,  396 

49,  .560 
115.417 

1,  5.M.  673 
125.  669 
2U.  262 
42.312 

17,000 
87,648 
112.745 
32.390 

50.  7M 
1S4.  424 
156.247 
557.  301 

15,527 


1  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures,  because  m  4 
States  payments  tor  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial  have  been 
excluded  and  an  estimated  amount  of  payments  to  cases  aided  by  local  om- 
cials  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  included. 

'  State  rehef  administration  discontinued  operations  June  30, 1941;  data  for 
subsequent  months  represent  county  indigent  aid  only. 


'  Includes  payments  for  mediciil  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial. 
'  Represents  approximately  70  percent  of  total  exiienditures;  excludes 
assistance  in  kind  and,  for  a  few  counties,  cash  payments. 

•  Estimated. 

•  State  program  only;  excludes  prosram  administered  by  local  olHcials. 
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nine-tenths  and  instructed  agencies  to  determine 
uniform  proportions  locally.  In  certain  States 
which  have  inadequate  funds  payments  are  scaled 
down,  but  not  according  to  a  uniform  plan. 
Sometimes  payments  are  limited  either  by  re- 
striction of  the  requirements  which  may  be  met 
or  by  maximums  on  amounts  which  may  be  given 
to  meet  specific  requirements.  In  general,  the 
more  nearly  adequate  financLng  of  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind  has  tended  to  promote 
more  ample  standards  for  determining  need  and 
amoimt  of  assistance  in  these  programs  than  in 
aid  to  dependent  children;  standards  for  general 
relief  often  are  still  lower. 

Administrative  and  fiscal  considerations,  policies 
and  standards  for  determining  need  and  amount 
of  assistance  (including  limits  on  payments),  and 
variations  among  States  and  localities  in  cost  of 


living  have  combined  to  produce  the  variations 
observed  in  average  payments  to  recipients  of 
public  assistance  (table  8).  In  order  to  afford 
greater  uniformity  in  levels  of  payments  for  the 
three  special  types  of  public  assistance,  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Board  has  recommended  to  Congress 
variable  grants  to  States  related  to  their  respective 
fiscal  capacities.  To  raise  the  level  of  assist- 
ance payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
the  Board  has  fm-ther  recommended  increase  in  the 
maximiun  payments  provided  in  the  Federal  act 
for  such  aid.  In  comparison  with  other  types  of 
assistance.  State  and  local  provisions  for  general 
relief  have  always  been  inadequate.  To  lessen 
the  disparity  in  assistance  between  general  relief 
and  other  public  aid  programs,  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  general  relief  program  has  also  been 
recommended  by  the  Board. 


Trends  in  Financing  Public  Aid^  1930-41 


During  1941  increasing  employment  in  war 
production  industries  greatly  reduced  the  burden 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
financing  public  aid.  Expenditures  for  public 
aid  '  dropped  from  a  peak  of  $2.8  billion  in  1938 
to  $1.9  billion  in  1941,  the  smallest  amount  expend- 
ed since  1935  but  roughly  20  times  the  bUl  in  1930 
(table  14  and  chart  5) .  The  history  of  relief  financ- 
ing since  1930  can  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1.  From  1930  through  1932  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing bni  for  public  aid  was  paid  almost  entirely 
from  State  and  local  resources,  which  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  the  widespread  need  in  the 
deepening  depression.  The  Federal  Government 
recognized  the  inability  of  the  States  and  localities 
to  finance  relief  programs  and  first  extended 
financial  support  for  public  aid  in  1932. 

2.  During  the  next  4  years,  1933-36,  expansion 
in  total  expenditures  resulted  in  a  marked  redis- 
tribution of  relief  costs  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Financing  of  public  aid, 
formerly  almost  exclusively  a  local  responsibility, 
was  assmned  primarily  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

3.  In  1937,  when  improved  economic  conditions 
permitted  a  reduction  in  total  expenditiu-es,  there 
was  some  shift  from  Federal  to  State-local 
responsibility. 

4.  As  expenditures  reached  their  peak  in  1938 
and  declined  thereafter,  the  States  and  localities 
assumed  increasiag  proportions  of  the  total  bill 
for  these  pubfic  aid  programs  while  the  Federal 
share  dropped  to  that  of  1933,  the  firstyear  of  large- 
scale  Federal  participation  in  relief  programs. 

Federal  Financial  Responsibility 

The  Federal  Government  assumed  no  financial 
responsibility  for  public  aid  until  1932.  The 
period  after  1932  was  characterized  by  a  marked 


'  Includes  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
general  relief,  subsistence  grants  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  pro- 
grams of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  (formerly  the  Works  Progress 
Administration),  and  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  emergency 
funds.  Excludes  programs  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  Public  Works  Administration,  and  regular 
Federal  construction  projects.  For  1933-37,  also  includes  the  transient  and 
emergency  education  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civil  Works  Program  but  excludes  the  program  for  coUege 
student  aid  of  the  FEEA.     Excludes  administrative  expenditures. 


increase  through  1936  m  the  proportion  of  total 
costs  paid  from  Federal  funds,  and  a  decline  there- 
after. The  amount  of  Federal  expenditures,  how- 
ever, readied  its  peak  in  1938  and  decreased  dur- 
ing 1939-41  as  the  need  for  public  aid  lessened 
(table  15). 

In  1932  the  Federal  Government  assumed  lim- 
ited responsibility  by  making  loans  to  States  and 
municipalities  for  relief  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  continued  to  make 
such  loans  m  1933.  From  1933-36  the  Federal 
Government  entered  the  financing  of  public  aid  on 
a  large  scale.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration grants  for  general  relief  were  made  to 
the  States  during  1933-35,  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  Civil  Works  Program  provided  em- 
ployment during  the  winter  of  1933-34.  Tha 
special  programs  of  the  FERA,  also  established 
in  this  period,  continued  to  provide  public  aid 
until  early  in  1937.  The  subsistence  grants  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  (formerly  the  Re- 
settlement Administration)  and  the  work  program 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  were  initi- 
ated   in    1935;    other    Federal    agency    projects 


Table  14. — Public  expenditures  for  assistance  and  work 
program  earnings  in  the  continental  United  States, 
by  source  of  funds,  calendar  years  1930—41  ' 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 
fimds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930      

$98,024 

217. 043 

421,370 

1,059,657 

1, 779. 313 

1,871,315 

2,  505,  303 
2. 173,  580 
2,  827,  300 

$8,672 
39,061 
92.315 
122,530 
176, 433 
242,974 

336,  239 
396,073 
496,  582 
531.  430 
478, 635 
439,904 

$89, 462 
177,982 
255,  532 
260. 036 
254,  308 
255,952 

230.  514 
233, 612 
271,418 
276,973 
247, 897 
212,680 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

"i7.'5 
63.9 
75.8 
73.3 

77.4 
71.0 
72.9 
69.4 
68.6 
66.5 

8.7 
18.0 
21.9 
11.7 
10.0 
13.1 

13.4 
18.2 
17.6 
20.1 
20.7 
22.6 

91.3 

1931 

82.0 

1932 

$73, 523 

677,091 

1,348,572 

1,  372,  389 

1,938,650 
1,  643.  895 
2.060.300 

60,6 

1933     - 

24.4 

1934. 

1935 

14.2 
13.6 

1936 

9.2 

1937 

1938 

10.8 
9.6 

1939.. 

1940 

1941   

2,638,869  1,831,466 
2,309,068  1.582,536 
1, 950, 269  1.  297. 685 

10.6 
10.7 
10.9 

1  Amounts  differ  from  annual  totals  based  on  monthly  series  shown  in  tables 
on  pp.  10-13.  30-32,  and  246-24'J.  Data  for  1930-35  partly  estimated.  Figures 
exclude  administrative  expenditures;  include  expenditures  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  general  relief,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Civil  Works  Program,  transient  and 
emergency  education  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  .Vdminis- 
tration,  Farm  Security  .\dministration  grants,  and  other  Federal  agency 
projects  financed  from  emergency  funds;  excludes  expenditures  for  Federal 
programs  ot  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  program  for  college  student 
aid  of  tlie  KICR.V,  and  other  regular  Fedonil  construction  projects.  For  def- 
initions of  terms  see  1910  Yearbook,  pp.  309-311;  Public  Asmlancr,  1940  (pre- 
printed from  1940  Yearbook),  pp.  39-41;  or  Socio/  Sccurili/  Bulletin,  Vol.  4, 
No.  9  (September  1941),  pp.  80-62. 
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financed  from  emergency  funds  began  in  1933;  all 
these  programs  are  still  in  operation.  In  1936  the 
Federal  Government  made  the  fii'st  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  since  then  no 
major  programs  have  been  estabhshed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Federal  funds  represented  only  a  negligible  por- 
tion of  the  rapidly  mounting  expenditures  for 
public  aid  in  1930-32.     RFC  loans,  the  first  of 


which  were  made  in  1932,  paid  only  17  percent  of 
all  public  aid  and  amounted  to  only  $74  million, 
all  of  which  was  spent  for  general  relief  (table  14). 
From  1933  to  1936  the  amount  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation increased  threefold  as  total  expendi- 
tm-es  for  public  aid  more  than  doubled.  The 
Federal  share  rose  from  less  than  two-thirds  to 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  public  aid  and 
reached  $1.9  billion  in  1936.  From  1933-35  Fed- 
eral aid  was  extended  primarily  through  FERA 


Chart  5.— Public  expenditures  for  assistance  and  work  program  earnings  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  source 

of  funds, ^  calendar  years  1930-41 
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Table  15. — Expenditures  from  Federal  funds  for  assist- 

.     ance  and  work  program  earnings  in  the  continental 

United  States,  by  program,  calendar  years  1930-41  ' 


Year 

Total 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

General 
rehef 

Federal 
work  and 
assistance 
programs' 

Amount  (in 

thousands) 

1930 

1931. 

1932_   

$73, 523 
677,091 
1,348,672 
1,372,389 
1,  938,  550 
1,543,895 
2. 060, 300 
1,831,466 
1,  582,  536 
1,297,685 

$73,523 

456, 386 

792, 140 

989,  746 

12,638 

632 

5 

(') 

1933 

$220, 706 

1934 

3  $78 

556, 364 

1935 

382,643 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940. 

1941 

66,407 
150, 006 
188,941 
208,006 
234,881 
268,377 

$6.  391 
17, 190 
25,400 
29,  348 
62, 110 
60,357 

$2, 752 
4,975 
4,746 
5,377 
6.259 
6,698 

1, 860, 462 
1,371,192 
1,841,203 
1,  688,  736 
1,  289, 286 
962,253 

Percentage  distribution 

1930 

1931 

1932 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 

100.0 

67.4 

58.7 

72.1 

.7 

.1 

(') 

(') 

1933 

32.6 

1934 

W 

41.3 

1935 

27.9 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

3.4 
9.7 
9.2 
11.4 
14.8 
20.7 

0.3 
1.1 
1.2 
1.6 
3.3 
4.6 

0.1 
.3 
.2 
.3 

.4 
.6 

95.6 
88.8 
89.4 
86.7 
81.5 

1941 

74  2 

1  See  footnote  1,  table  14. 

!  Data  for  1933^0  based  on  Whiting,  Theodore  E.,  and  Woofter,  T.  J..  Jr., 
Summary  of  Relief  and  Federal  Work  Program  Statistics,  1935-40,  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration,  Divisions  of  Statistics  and  Research,  1941,  pp.  50-53. 

1  From  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  funds. 

*  Less  than  $500. 

•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

grants  for  general  relief.  At  the  end  of  1935, 
however,  with  the  estabhshment  of  special  types 
of  public  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Federal  work  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment withdrew  financial  support  from  general 
reUef ;  the  Federal  work  programs  represented  al- 
most aU  Federal  expenditures  for  public  aid  in  1936. 

The  first  decrease  in  Federal  participation 
occurred  in  1937,  when  unproved  economic  condi- 
tions permitted  a  cut  in  total  expenditures. 
Federal  expenditures  represented  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  total  costs  and  were  reduced  by  20 
percent  from  $1.9  to  $1.5  bilhon.  In  1937  Federal 
fimds  continued  to  be  used  almost  entirely  for  the 
Federal  work  programs;  the  portion  expended  for 
the  special  types  of  pubHc  assistance,  however, 
racreased  to  nearly  one-eighth  from  a  neghgible 
portion  in  the  previous  year. 

From  an  all-time  peak  in  1938  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  cut  more  than  one-third  as  total  need 
declined  sharply  from  1938  to  1941.  By  1941  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
public  aid  had  retui-ned  almost  to  the  1933  level- 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total— and  the  amount 
was  down  to  $1.3  billion,  the  smallest  sum  since 
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1933.  During  the  same  period  increasing  propor- 
tions of  Federal  funds  were  e.xpended  for  the  special 
types  of  public  assistance,  while  the  work  and 
assistance  programs  declined  from  almost  90  per- 
cent to  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  Federal  total. 
In  1941  the  programs  financed  entirely  from 
Federal  funds  represented  a  smaller  part  of  Federal 
expenditures  than  in  any  other  year  since  1935. 

State  and  Local  Financial  Responsibility 

Although  the  Federal  Government  assumed  the 
largest  part  of  the  burden  after  1932,  the  States 
and  localities  increased  their  expenditures  for 
public  aid  more  than  eightfold  during  the  period 
from  1930-39;  since  1939  increasing  employment 
has  permitted  reductions  in  State-local  as  well  as 
in  Federal  expenditures.  From  1930  through 
1935,  the  locaUties  paid  the  larger  part  of  State- 
local  costs.  Since  1935,  however,  State  expendi- 
tures have  exceeded  those  of  locahties.  Thus  the 
relative  responsibility  of  the  States  as  compared 
with  the  localities  has  been  completely  reversed 
since  1930,  primarily  because  of  the  limited 
financial  resources  of  local  governments  (table  16 
and  chart  6).  In  addition,  the  States  were 
encouraged  to  increase  their  financial  responsibility 
for  general  rehef  under  the  FERA  from  1933-35 
and  for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  beginning  with  1936. 

Stafs  financial  responsibility. — The  States  in- 
creased their  expenditures  tenfold  from  1930-32  as 
rapidly  mounting  need  exceeded  limited  local 
resom'ces.  State  participation  increased  from  less 
than  one-tenth  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  public 

Table  16. — Expenditures  from  State  and  local  funds  for 
assistance  in  the  continental  United  States,  calendar 
years  1930-41  ' 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

St.ite 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930 

1931 .- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935- 

1936 -. 

1937. 

1938 

1939 

19-10 

1941 

$98,024 
217,043 
347, 847 
382,566 
430,  741 
498, 926 

566,753 
629,685 
767,000 
807,403 
728.532 
652,684 

$8,572 
39, 061 
92.315 
122,  530 
176.433 
212. 974 

336,239 
396,073 
495,  582 
631,430 
478.635 
430,904 

$89,452 
177.982 
255,632 
280,036 
254,308 
255, 952 

230,  514 
233,012 
271.418 
276,973 
247. 897 
212,680 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

8.7 
18.0 
26.5 
32.0 
41.0 
48.7 

59.3 
62.9 
64.6 
65.8 
65.9 
67.4 

91.3 
82.0 
73.8 
6S.0 
69.0 
51.  J 

40.7 
37.1 
35.4 
34.2 
34.1 
32.9 

I  Includes  expenditures  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  general  relief.  Excludes  admioistratire  expenditures. 
Data  tor  1930-35  partly  estimated. 
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aid  as  State  expenditures  expanded  from  $9  million 
to  $92  million  (table  14).  Most  of  this  increase 
was  expended  for  general  relief,  which  represented 
more  than  three-fourths  of  State  relief  expenditures 
in  1935  (table  17). 

From  1933  through  1936  the  amounts  financed 
from  State  fimds  were  considerably  larger  than 
in  the  previous  period  but  represented  a  smaller 
proportion  of  total  relief  expenditures.  State 
costs  dropped  to  one-eighth  of  the  total  in  1933 
and  remained  at  roughly  this  level  throughout 
the  following  3  years.  In  amount,  however,  State 
expenditures  increased  almost  three  times;  the 
largest  part  was  spent  for  general  relief.     Ex- 


penditures for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance 
increased  in  importance  during  1935  and  1936  in 
anticipation  of  Federal  grants  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  general  relief  decreased  from 
more  than  four-fifths  of  total  State  expenditures  for 
assistance  in  1934  to  less  than  three-fourths  in  1936. 
Despite  the  decrease  in  total  expenditures  for 
public  aid  in  1937,  State  costs  continued  to  in- 
crease and  represented  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
total  costs  of  public  aid  in  that  year.  The 
States  financed  a  higher  proportion  of  the  bill  for 
public  aid  in  1937  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1932  and  spent  almost  three-fifths  of  their  fimds 
for  general  relief. 


Chart  6. — Expenditures  from  State  and  local  funds^  for  assistance  in  the  continental  United  States,  calendar  years 

1930-41 
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Table  17. — Expenditures  from  State  funds  for  assistance 
in  the  continental  United  States,  by  program,  calen- 
dar years  1930-41  ' 


Year 


1931 
1932. 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940 
1941. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 


Old-age 
assist- 
ant 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

$8,672 
39,061 
92,  315 
122,  530 
176, 433 
242, 974 
336,  239 
396, 073 
495,  582 
631, 430 
478, 635 
439, 904 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


Percentage  distribution 


10  1 

57,2 

30,1 

19.7 

12.6 

6,8 

12,5 

7,9 

3,1 

9.8 

6.7 

2,6 

9.1 

4.0 

2,0 

18.8 

3.0 

1.8 

20,8 

3,9 

2  0 

32.7 

6,8 

2.0 

33.4 

8,8 

2.1 

34.2 

10,0 

2.1 

39.7 

10,6 

2.4 

50.3 

13,9 

2.8 

General 
relief 


$869 

$4,  899 

$2,  580 

7,696 

4,916 

2,667 

11,  606 

7,256 

2,905 

11,990 

7,042 

3,028 

16, 092 

7,121 

3,608 

46,617 

7,342 

4,342 

69,948 

12,  979 

6,778 

129,668 

26.  762 

8,134 

165,  733 

43.418 

10,  615 

181,  669 

53, 069 

11,501 

190,241 

50, 191 

11,592 

221,  058 

61,  258 

12,220 

$224 
23,784 
70,648 
100, 470 
149, 712 
186, 673 
246,634 
231,619 
276, 816 
285,  201 
226,  611 
145, 368 


2,6 
60,9 
76,5 
82,0 
84.9 
76.4 
73.3 
68.6 
55.7 
53.7 
47.4 
33.0 


1  See  footnote  1,  table  16. 


during  this  period  and  spent  only  $231  million  in 
1936  as  compared  to  $260  million  in  1933.  Gen- 
eral relief,  which  continued  to  take  the  larger 
part  of  local  funds,  accounted  for  four-fifths  of 
local  expenditures  for  public  aid  in  1933  and 
thereafter  declined  steadily  to  three-fifths  in  1941. 

Expenditures  by  the  localities  were  slightly 
larger  in  1937  than  in  the  previous  year  despite 
improved  economic  conditions.  The  increase  was 
expended  entirely  for  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance,  which  rose  slightly  in  importance  in 
local  expenditures  while  general  relief  declined. 

The  proportion  of  total  aid  borne  by  the  local- 
ities did  not  change  significantly  during  1938-41 
although  the  local  amounts  decreased  from  their 
aU-time  peak  in  1939  to  an  amount  in  1941  which 
was  smaller  than  that  for  any  year  since  1931.  In 
this  period  of  rapidly  decreasing  expenditures  for 
public  aid,  local  funds  remained  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  total  costs  but  had  decreased  more  than 
20  percent  by  1941.  The  locaUties  still  were 
expending  more  than  half  of  their  funds  for  general 
relief,  but  expenditiu-es  for  the  special  types  of 
public  assistance  expanded  to  40  percent  of  local 
fimds  for  public  aid  in  the  last  year  of  the  period. 


A  larger  part  of  total  relief  expenditures  was 
paid  from  State  funds  each  year  from  1938 
through  1941;  in  absolute  amount,  however.  State 
expenditures  reached  their  high  point  in  1939  and 
decreased  thereafter.  During  this  period  State 
funds  were  shifted  from  general  relief  to  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance,  which  repre- 
sented two-thirds  of  the  total  State  cost  by  1941. 

Local  financial  responsibility. — The  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  the  localities  declmed  from 
more  than  90  percent  of  public  aid  in  1930  to 
three-fifths  of  the  total  in  1932  (table  14).  This 
decrease  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  local 
expenditures  increased  threefold  from  $89  to  $256 
million.  The  localities,  like  the  States,  used  most 
of  their  funds  for  general  relief,  which  by  1932  repre- 
sented almost  four-fifths  of  local  costs  (table  18). 

From  1933  to  1936,  as  Federal  and  State 
responsibility  increased,  local  funds  continued 
to  play  a  declining  role  in  total  expenditures. 
The  local  share  fell  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  in  1933  and  continued  to  decline  in  the  next 
3  years  to  less  than  one-tenth  in  1936.  The 
localities  were  able  to  decrease  their  expenditures 


Table  18. — Expenditures  from  local  funds  for  assistance 
in  the  continental  United  States,  by  program,  calen^ 
dar  years  1930-41  ' 


Year 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934. 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1038, 
1939 
1940 
1941. 


Total 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


Aid  to 

dependent 

children 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


1.3 

32,3 

3,2 

4,7 

10.  3 

1  7 

5.3 

13,8 

1,3 

6.3 

12,9 

1,3 

6.3 

13,2 

1.4 

7.5 

13,5 

1.4 

8.2 

13,1 

1,4 

12,6 

11,3 

1,3 

14,6 

10,5 

1.3 

16.7 

11.8 

1.4 

18.9 

12.4 

1,6 

23,4 

14,6 

1,9 

General 
relief 


$89, 452 

$1,183 

$28,  912 

$2,881 

$66,476 

177,982 

8,471 

28,963 

3,032 

137,  616 

265,  532 

13,  491 

35,424 

3,297 

203,320 

260,036 

13,  865 

33,  660 

3,395 

209,216 

264,308 

16,  087 

33,661 

3,516 

201,044 

265, 952 

19,297 

34.  491 

3,675 

198,489 

230,  614 

18,884 

30,284 

3,284 

178,062 

233,  612 

29,538 

26, 345 

3.061 

174,670 

271,418 

39,650 

28. 4M 

3,683 

199,786 

276,  973 

43,255 

32,501 

3,SS7 

196,330 

247,897 

46,906 

30,  757 

3,874 

166, 361 

212,680 

49,  825 

31, 132 

3,925 

127,798 

Perce 

ntagc  distrib 

ution 

63.2 
77.3 
79,6 
80,6 
79.1 
77,6 
77,3 
74.8 
73.8 
71.1 
67.1 
60.1 


>  Se*  footuule  1,  table  16. 
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Financing  Individual  Programs 

Old- Age  Assistance 

Prior  to  1936,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
became  effective,  old-age  assistance  was  financed 
entirely  from  State  and  local  funds.  From  1930 
to  1934,  expenditures  for  old-age  assistance  in- 
creased from  $2  million  to  $32  million,  primarily 
because  of  the  estabUshment  of  programs  by  addi- 
tional States.  During  this  period  the  localities 
bore  somewhat  more  than  half  the  cost  (table  19). 

In  1935  several  States  established  old-age 
assistance  programs  financed  entirely  from  State 
funds  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  Federal  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  a  result,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  old-age  assistance  costs  were 
paid  from  State  fimds  in  1935. 

When  the  Federal  Government  assumed  its 
share  of  old-age  assistance  costs  in  1936,  State 
participation  rose  to  79  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
share  and  increased  slightly  from  that  date  to 
1941,  when  it  reached  82  percent.  The  large  in- 
crease in  State  participation  in  1935  and  1936  may 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  requii-ement  that  the 
States  contribute  to  the  financiag  of  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.     The  continued 


Table  19. — Public  expenditures^  for  old-age  assistance 
in  the  continental  United  States,  by  source  of  funds, 
calendar  years  1930—41 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930 

1931 

$2,062 
16,166 
24,997 
25,865 
32, 257 
64,914 

165,  239 
309,200 
394, 230 
432,  919 
472, 027 
639,260 

$869 
7,695 
11,606 
11,990 
16,  092 
45,  617 

69.  948 
129,658 
165, 733 
181.  659 
190. 241 
221.  058 

$1,183 
8,471 
13,491 
13,865 
16,087 
19,297 

18,884 
29,636 
39,  566 
43,  256 
40,906 
49,825 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

V6."2" 

42.8 
48.5 
47.9 
48.0 
49.8 
49.8 

42.3 
47.6 
46.0 
46.4 
49.9 
70.3 

46.0 
41.9 
42.1 
42.0 
40.3 
41.0 

57.7 
52  4 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

""V$78' 

63.6 
49.9 
29.7 

12.2 
9.6 
10.0 
10.0 
9.9 
9.2 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

66, 407 
160,006 
188,941 
208, 005 
234,881 
268,377 

I  Amounts  differ  from  annual  totals  based  on  monthly  series,  tables  10  11 
and  13,  pp.  30-32,  and  tables  10-13.  pp.  246-2-19.  Excludes  admmistrative 
expenditure.'!.  For  deflnitions  of  terms  see  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  309-311- 
Putilic  Asfislance,  WW  (preprinted  from  1940  Yearbook),  pp.  39-41-  or  Social 
Semrity  KuUetm,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (September  1941),  pp.  60-62. 

>  From  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  funds. 

Source:  Totals  for  1930-35  based  on  State  and  trend  data  in  Parker 
Florence  E.,  "Exporienco  Under  State  Old-Aje  Pension  Acts  in  1936  " 
Monlhlu  Labor  Reciew,  Vol.  43.  No.  4  (October  1936),  pp.  835-837.  Distribu- 
tion by  source  of  funds:  for  1930-33.  estimated  on  basis  of  provisions  in  State 
old-age  assistance  laws;  for  1934,  based  on  State  data  in  Parker,  Florence  E 
"Experience  Under  State  Old-AEC  Pen-iion  Acts  in  1934,"  MontMv  Labor 
Bnitw.  Vol.  4),  No. 2  (Aucust  193,'i),  p.  31.1;  for  193.5.  from  "Financing  Oid-Aeo 
Assistance  in  the  United  States  Prior  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Aet  " 
Monthlii  Labor  Heview,  Vol.  43.  No.  4  (October  1936),  p.  861 


increase  in  State  participation  reflects  the  tendency 
of  the  States  to  relieve  the  locaUties  of  some  or  all 
financial  responsibility  for  this  program. 

The  amounts  made  available  by  the  States  for 
old-age  assistance  increased  from  $1  million  to 
$16  million  from  1930  to  1934.  In  anticipation  of 
Federal  funds.  State  expenditures  jumped  to  $46 
million  in  1935  and  mounted  rapidly  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  $221  million  in  1941.  The 
local  share,  which  had  exceeded  one-half  until  1934, 
decreased  to  less  than  one-third  in  1935  and  has 
been  fluctuating  around  one-fifth  of  State-local  costs 
for  this  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  absolute  amounts,  however,  local  expenditures 
increased  from  $19  mUlion  in  1935  to  almost  $50 
million  in  1941. 

The  Federal  share  of  old-age  assistance  rose 
steadily  from  43  percent  in  the  first  year  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  almost  50  percent  in  1941. 
This  increase  reflects  chiefly  the  extension  of 
Federal  funds  to  additional  States. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Prior  to  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  m  contrast  to  old-age  assistance, 
was  primarily  a  locally  financed  program.  Ex- 
penditures for  aid  to  dependent  children  ran  from 
$34  miUion  to  $42  million,  of  which  the  localities 
contributed  more  than  four-fifths  (table  20). 

Table  20. — Public  expenditures^  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  the  continental  United  States,  by  source 
of  funds,  calendar  years  1930-41 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930 

$33,811 
33, 878 
42,680 
40,602 
40,782 
41,833 

49,654 
70,297 
97,312 
114.918 
133.058 
162,  747 

$4,899 
4,916 
7,256 
7,042 
7,121 
7,342 

12,  979 
26,  762 
43,  418 
63.069 
60,191 
61,268 

$28,912 
28,963 
35.424 
33, 560 
33,661 
34, 491 

30,284 
26,  345 
28,  494 
32,601 
30,  757 
31, 132 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

12.9 
24.4 
26.1 
25.5 
39.2 
39.5 

14.5 
14.5 
17.0 
17.3 
17.6 
17.6 

26.1 

38.1 
44.6 
46.2 
37.7 
40.2 

85  5 

1931 

1932 

83.0 
82.7 
82  5 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

$6,391 
17, 190 
25, 400 
29,343 
62, 110 
60,357 

6L0 
37.6 
29.3 
28.3 
23.1 
20.3 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  19. 

Source:  Totals  for  1930-31  estimated  primarily  on  basis  of  data  for  urban 
areas  and  on  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Molhers'  Aid,  1931,  Publication  No. 
D  '.PJ?'  5?"^''  '°''''^  '°''  '832-35  obtained  primarily  from  Bucklin,  Dorothy 
?;■',  „  x?'"^  ^'°  '""■  '^"'^  °f  Dependent  Children,"  Social  Security  BuUetin, 
Vol.  2,  No.  4  (April  1939) ,  p.  30,  table  5;  distribution  by  source  of  funds  based 
on  J  ederal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  "Digest  of  State  and  Terri- 
<  J'* LV'*!^'*  Granting  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes," 
Mtmihly  Report,  September  1935,  p.  48,  and  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  op.  cit., 
p.  lb.  Primary  sources  for  all  years  supplemented  by  data  published  in 
Btate  annual  reports  and  special  publications. 
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Under  the  Social  Security  Act  this  program 
became  predominantly  State-financed.  The  State 
share  mcreased  from  less  than  one-fifth  of  State- 
local  costs  in  1935  to  nearly  a  third  in  1936. 
Further  large  increases  in  State  participation  were 
registered  m  1937  and  1938,  and  smaller  increases 
thereafter.  By  1941  two-thirds  of  the  non- 
Federal  cost  of  aid  to  dependent  children  was  paid 
from  State  fimds. 

Iq  absolute  amounts,  State  expenditures  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  almost  doubled  in  the 
first  year  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  by 
1941  had  increased  to  $61  million  as  compared 
with  $5  million  in  1930. 

Conversely,  the  share  borne  by  the  localities 
declined  from  86  percent  in  1930  to  34  percent  of 
State-local  costs  in  1941,  when  local  expenditures 
for  the  program  were  only  $2  million  above  1930. 
The  amounts  expended  by  the  localities  since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have  never 
reached  the  amounts  spent  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  1936. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always  assumed  a 
smaller  proportion  of  costs  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  than  of  old-age  assistance.  In  1936, 
only  13  percent  of  the  amount  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  met  from  Federal  funds.  As  addi- 
tional States  came  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
this  proportion  rose  to  about  25  percent  in  1937-39. 
When  the  Federal  Government  increased  its 
matching  ratio  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  of 
January  1940,  the  share  paid  from  Federal  funds 
rose  to  almost  40  percent.  Two  major  factors 
have  operated  to  keep  the  Federal  share  well  be- 
low the  matching  ratio.  Several  States  have  not 
qualified  for  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  partic- 
ipating States,  moreover,  many  individual  pay- 
ments were  made  toward  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  less  than  half  because  of  the 
provisions  governing  the  maximujn  amounts 
matchable  by  Federal  funds. 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

The  history  of  financing  aid  to  the  blind  closely 
parallels  that  of  old-age  assistance,  but  tlie  increase 
in  the  State  share  of  Statc-locfl  costs  has  been 
more  gradual  and  not  as  great  as  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. °  Total  expenditures  for  aid  to  the  blind 
increased  from  S5  million  in  1930  to  $8  million  in 
1935.    In  the  first  year  under  the  Social  Security 


Act  expenditures  increased  to  $13  million,  and  rose 
steadily  thereafter  to  $23  million  in  1941  (table  21). 
State  funds  met  less  than  half  the  cost  until 
1935,  n^hen  they  represented  54  percent  of  the 
total.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  States 
increased  their  contribution  to  the  non-Federal 
share  from  two-thirds  in  1936  to  three-fourths  in 
1941.  State  expenditures  ran  between  $3  million- 
and  $4  million  annually  before  the  Social  Security 
Act;  thereafter  they  increased  rapidly  and  reached 
$12  million  in  1941. 

Table  21. — Public  expenditures'  for  aid  to  the  blind  in 
the  continental  United  States,  by  source  of  funds, 
calendar  years  1930-41 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930 

1931 

$6,461 
5,699 
6,202 
6,423 
7,024 
8,017 

12,814 
16, 170 
18, 944 
20,765 
21,  725 
22,843 

$2,580 
2,667 
2,905 
3,028 
3,508 
4,342 

6,778 
8,134 
10,615 
11,501 
11,592 
12,220 

$2,881 
3,032 
3,297 
3,395 
3,516 
3,675 

3,284 
3,061 
3,583 
3.887 
3,874 
3,925 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

21.6 
30.8 
25.1 
25.9 
28.8 
29.3 

47.2 
46.8 
46.8 
47.2 
49.9 
64.2 

52.9 
50.3 
66.0 
55.4 
53.4 
53.5 

62.8 
63.2 
63.2 
62.8 
60.1 
45.8 

25.6 
18.9 
18.9 
18.7 
17.8 
17.2 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

$2, 752 
4,975 
4,746 
5,377 
6,259 
6,698 

1  See  footnote  1,  table  19. 

Source:  Totals  for  1930-33  estimated  primarily  on  basis  of  data  for  urban 
areas;  distribution  by  source  of  funds  for  these  years  estimated  on  basis  of 
provisions  of  State  laws.  Data  for  1934  based  on  "Public  Provision  for  Pen- 
sions for  the  Blind  in  1934,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  41,  No.  3  (September 
1935),  p.  592;  for  1935,  "Public  Pensions  for  the  Blind  in  1935,"  Mmthly  Labor 
Feview,  Vol.  43,  No.  2  (August  1936),  p.  315.  Primary  sources  for  all  years 
supplemented  by  data  published  in  State  annual  reports  and  special  pub- 
lications. 

There  was  a  con-csponding  decline  in  local  ex- 
penditures, which  were  more  than  half  the  total 
in  1930  and  less  than  one-fourth  the  non-Federal 
share  in  1941.  The  level  of  local  expenditures 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  period  prior  to  1936,  and  in  the 
last  few  years  has  totaled  almost  $4  million  annu- 
ally. 

The  Federal  share  of  aid  to  the  blind  has  fluc- 
tuated between  a  low  of  22  percent  and  a  high  of 
31  percent.  The  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  total  costs  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  progi-am,  for  which  Fctleral  grants  represent 
approximately  half  the  amounts  expended  imder 
approved  State  plans,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  States  with  the  largest  programs  for  aid 
to  the  blind  do  not  participate  in  programs  under 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act. 
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General  Relief 

The  cost  of  general  relief  rose  rapidly  from  $57 
million  in  1930  to  almost  $1.4  billion  in  1935,  re- 
flecting the  prolonged  effects  of  the  depression. 
During  this  period  Federal  responsibility,  which 
was  nonexistent  prior  to  1932,  was  expanded  to 
meet  almost  three-fourths  of  the  cost  in  1935,  the 
last  year  of  Federal  grants  under  the  FERA.    In 

Table  22. — Public  expenditures^  for  general  relief  in  the 
continental  United  States,  by  source  of  funds,  calen- 
dar years  1930-41 


Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

1930  - 

$56,  700 
161, 300 
347,  491 
766,071 
1, 142, 896 
1,373,908 

437, 134 
406,721 
476, 606 
481,531 
392, 972 
273, 166 

$224 
23,784 
70,648 
100,470 
149,712 
185,673 

246,  534 
231, 519 
275,816 
285,  201 
226,611 
145,368 

$56,476 
137,  516 
203,320 
209,  216 
201,044 
198, 489 

178,062 
174, 670 
199,  785 
196,  330 
166,  361 
127,  798 

ICO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"21.1" 
59.6 
69.3 
72.0 

2.9 
.1 

(=) 
(') 



0.4 
14.7 
20.3 
13.1 
13.1 
13.5 

56.4 
56.9 
68.0 
69.2 

57.7 
53.2 

99.6 

1931.-- 

85.3 

1932--- 
1933-- 
1934-- 
1935— 

1936— 
1937— 
1938--- 
1939.-- 
1940--- 

$73, 523 
456,385 
792, 140 
989,  746 

12,638 
532 
5 
(') 

58.5 
27.3 
17.6 
14.6 

40.7 
43.0 
42.0 
40.8 
42.3 

1941  - 

46  S 

'  See  footnote  1,  table  19. 
*  IjCss  than  0.05  percent. 
'  Less  than  $500. 

Source:  Totals  for  1930-31  based  on  Cone,  Fredericlt  M.,  Monthly  Income 
Payments  in  the  United  States,  1919-40,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Economic  Series  No.  6,  1940, 
pp.  22-23;  for  1932-36,  on  Whiting,  Theodore  E.,  and  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr., 
Summary  of  Relief  and  Federal  Work  Program  Statistics,  19SS-40,  Worlt  Proj- 
ects Administration,  Divisions  of  Statistics  and  Research,  1941,  pp.  30,  51. 
Distribution  of  State  and  local  funds  for  1930-32  based  on  Laszloecker,  R.  L., 
"Sources  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Funds,  July  1,  1930,  through  June  30, 
1935,"  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Monthly  Peport,  July 
1935,  pp.  61-73.  Federal  funds  for  1932  and  distribution  for  1933-36,  from 
WPA,  Division  of  Statistics. 


1936-38  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  costs  of 
direct  relief  was  paid  by  the  balances  of  FERA 
funds,  and  none  thereafter  (table  22). 

State  financial  participation  increased  from 
practically  nothing  in  1930  to  48  percent  of  State- 
local  costs  in  1935.  When  Federal  funds  for 
direct  relief  were  withdrawn,  State  financing 
went  up  to  58  percent  and  stayed  at  about  this 
level  through  1940.  The  State  proportion  of 
State-local  costs  fell  to  53  percent  in  1941.  State 
funds  reached  their  first  peak  in  1936,  when  they 
approximated  $247  million  as  compared  with 
$224  thousand  in  1930.  After  decreasing  in 
1937,  State  funds  reached  their  all-time  peak  of 
$285  million  in  1939  and  thereafter  decreased 
sharply  to  $145  million  in  1941. 

Local  expenditures,  which  represented  almost 
100  percent  of  relief  payments  in  1930,  amounted 
to  slightly  more  than  40  percent  for  each  of  the 
years  1936  through  1940.  However,  the  amounts 
expended  by  local  governments  for  general  relief 
increased  from  $56  million  in  1930  to  about  $200 
million  in  1935.  After  declining  to  about  $175 
million  ia  1936  and  1937,  local  funds  returned  to 
the  1935  level  and  remained  there  until  1940. 
Sharp  declines  after  1939  brought  local  costs  to 
$128  nullion  in  1941,  the  smallest  amount  since 
1931.  Because  of  the  greater  decrease  in  State 
expenditures  for  general  relief  in  the  last  2  years, 
however,  the  proportion  of  local  expenditures 
increased  to  47  percent. 
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GENERAL 

Financial  Factors 

(See  also  notes  under  specific  program.) 

Federal  debt,  receipts,  and  expenditures. — Monthly  and 
summary  data  on  tax  collections  and  expenditures  under 
Social  Security  Act  and  railroad  retirement  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  acts  in  relation  to  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  on  relative  amount  of  total  interest- 
bearing  public  debt  held  as  trust  fund  investments  under 
these  acts,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  data  for  1936-40  and  by  month, 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  103-109;  ratio  of  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  investments  under  Social  Security  Act 
to  total  Federal  receipts,  expenditures,  and  public  debt, 
fiscal  years  1936-41,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  p.  81; 
calendar  years  1937-41,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1942,  p.  85. 
Discussion  of  average  yields  on  U.  S.  obligations  and 
computed  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  from  January 
1934  through  January  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar.  1941. 

Federal  appropriations  under  Social  Security  Act  for 
current  and  preceding  fiscal  year  and  expenditures,  cumu- 
lative from  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  including  grants  to 
States  and  administrative  expenses  of  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  the  various  programs,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  appro- 
priations under  Social  Security  and  Wagner-Peyser  Acts, 
fiscal  year  1940-41  and  estimate  for  1941-42,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull.,  Feb.  1941;  fiscal  year  1941-42  and  estimate  for 
1942-43,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942;  fiscal  years  1939-40 
and  1940-41  with  detailed  tabular  data  on  administrative 
expenditures  of  Social  Security  Board  in  fiscal  year  1940- 
41,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Treasury  checks  issued  for 
Federal  grants  to  States  under  Social  Security  Act,  by 
program  and  State,  cumulative  quarterly  for  fiscal  year, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull. 

Fiscal   capacity   of  SiaJes.— Source   material   on    State 


I 

resources,  income,  expenditures,  population  character- 
istics, and  financial  condition  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  relation  to  Federal  aid  to  States  for  various 
periods  from  1927  to  1939  (^-.S) ;  summary  of  State  differ- 
ences, and  relation  to  distribution  of  all  Federal  aid  and 
of  Federal  grants  for  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  specified  periods,  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  91-102. 
State  tax  collections,  for  fiscal  years  1939-41,  by  type  of 
tax,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  89-91. 

Foreign  emergency  measures. — Canadian  provisions  for 
deduction  of  defense  taxes  at  source,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Nov. 
1941,  pp.  87-88;  British  plans  for  compulsorv  savings, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  p.  91. 

Social  Insurance  in  General 

Health  and  disability  insurance. — Discussion  of  ways  of 
compensating  permanent  disability  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar.  1941, 
pp.  3-10  {A-S6);  consideration  of  sickness  and  disability 
insurance  in  relation  to  social  security.  Sixth  Annual 
Report.  (See  also  Formulating  a  Disability  Insurance 
Program,  by  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  published  by  International 
Labor  Office,  Montreal,  1942,  39  pp.)  Disability  benefits 
and  beneficiaries  under  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  29-42  (A-SO);  provisions 
under  other  Federal  contributory  retirement  systems, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1942,  pp.  28-29;  disability  beneficiaries 
under  Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Acts,  1940  Yearbook,  p.  IS.  Liberalization  of  British 
health  insurance  provisions,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941, 
pp.  82-84.  Prevalence  of  disability  in  the  United  States 
with  special  reference  to  disability  insurance,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  2-8  (.4-23);  problems  involved  in  the 
certification  of  temporary  and  permanent  disability,  and 
medical    certification     under    selected    social    insurance 
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systems,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  June  1941,  pp.  3-14  {A-21)\ 
survey  of  cash  disability  benefits  in  the  United  States 
under  voluntary  commercial,  industrial,  group,  and 
cooperative  insurance  (A-8);  volume  of  medical  services 
furnished  and  patients  served  in  a  prepayment  medical 
care  organization  {A-11). 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs. — Monthly  and 
summary  data  on  payments  and  beneficiaries  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program,  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  acts,  and  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  beginning  Apr.  1941, 
data  included  for  three  retirement  programs  administered 
by  Civil  Service  Commission.  Number  of  beneficiaries  in 
1940,  total  payments,  1936-40,  and  payments  by  State, 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  15-25.  Estimated  pay  rolls 
covered  bj'  selected  social  insurance  and  retirement 
systems  in  proportion  to  all  wages  and  salaries,  1937-40, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Sept.  1941,  pp.  77-78;  on  quarterly  basis, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941,  and  quarterly  thereafter;  data 
for  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  14-15. 

Historical  development  and  operation  of  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  status  of  benefits  and  beneficiaries  as  of 
June  30,  1940,  and  annuitants  and  payments  under  the 
civil  service.  Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska  Railroad  retirement 
programs,  1921-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  29-42 
{A-SO) ;  amendments  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
1942,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942,  pp.  77-79;  provisions  and 
operation  of  Federal  contributory  retirement  systems  other 
than  civil  service,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1942,  pp.  25-31. 
Provisions  of  and  benefit  payments  under  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  1939-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1942, 
pp.  6-14  {A-26) ;  sources  of  statistics  of  benefits  and 
beneficiaries  under  workmen's  compensation  programs 
U-U). 

Liberalization  of  British  health  insurance,  contributory 
old-age  pensions,  and  workmen's  compensation  provisions, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  82-84;  foreign  provisions  for 
allowances  to  families  of  mobilized  men  and  for  continu- 
ance of  wages  during  military  service,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Apr.  1941,  pp.  11-28  {A-22);  developments  in  European 
social  insurance  under  wartime  conditions,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Jan.  1941,  pp.  81-82.  For  other  developments  in  foreign 
countries,  see  under  specific  program. 

Discussion  of  basic  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  from  actuarial  viewpoint  (A-12) ; 
compilation  of  social  security  laws  enacted  through  the 
76th  Congress  {A-7);  basic  readings  in  social  security 
IA-13);  brief  reading  list  on  amended  Social  Security 
Act  {A-17). 

Socio-Economic  Factors 

Family  composition,  age,  and  economic  status. — Family 
composition  studies  based  on  data  from  National  Health 
Survey  of  1935-36  for  selected  cities:  Statistics  on  family 
size  and  type,  minors,  age,  gainful  workers,  employment 
status,  occupational  class  of  head  of  family,  income,  race, 
nativity,  and  education  {A-15);  analysis  of  age,  sex, 
marital  status,  type  of  household,  and  employment  status 
of  urban  workers,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.   1941,  pp.  26-36 


iA-$4);  marital  and  parental  status  according  to  age, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Nov.  1941,  pp.  8-11.  Needs  of  the  aged 
in  relation  to  need  among  other  groups,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Aug.  1941,  pp.  3-8. 

Income  payments. — Index  of  income  payments  in  con- 
tinental United  States  (chart)  from  January  1929,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  through  June  1941,  absolute  amounts,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  from  Aug.  1941 ;  discussion  of  revised  chart  and 
tabular  data  on  income  payments,  by  month,  January 
1929-June  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  71-76. 
Relation  of  social  security  payments  to  all  income  pay- 
ments, 1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  9-16. 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 

Administration 

Administrative  costs. — See  under  Financing. 

Organization. — List  of  field  offices,  as  of  June  30,  1941, 
Sixth  Annual  Report;  Appeals  Council  and  its  field  organ- 
ization, Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Policies  and  procedures. — Regulations  on  disclosure  of 
official  records  and  information  (B-i) ;  protection  and  use 
of  information  obtained  under  the  Social  Securiiy  Act, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  May  1941,  pp.  13-19,  and  Dec.  1941,  pp. 
75-76. 

Defining  and  determining  coverage  and  taxable  wages, 
including  sick  pay,  posthumous  payments,  and  construc- 
tive payments.  Sixth  Annual  Report;  considerations 
afl'ecting  determination  of  sick  pay  as  taxable  wages, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  July  1941,  pp.  54-55;  revised  regulation 
relative  to  family  employment  and  rulings  on  coverage  of 
employment  by  Government  instrumentalities,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Feb.  1942,  pp.  67-68;  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
ruling  on  employment  in  certain  types  of  defense  projects, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  June  1941,  pp.  67-68;  regulations  on  cover- 
age in  certain  coal-mining  operations  (B-5) ;  court  rulings 
on  coverage  of  a  railroad-owned  steamship  company,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  p.  69. 

Determining  family  relationships,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug. 
1941,  pp.  24-32;  effect  of  wages  in  covered  employment, 
school  attendance,  relationship  to  wage  earner,  and  for- 
eign residence  on  benefit  rights.  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Procedures  for  issuing  account  numbers,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Jan.  1941,  pp.  73-74;  revised  procedure  in  identification 
of  wage  items,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  70-71, 
Nov.  1941,  p.  69,  and  Jan.  1942,  pp.  77-79;  establishment 
reporting  (B-7,  B-8) ;  proofs  of  age,  marriage,  relationship, 
and  death,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar.  1942,  pp.  56-58;  use  of 
proof-of-death  form  in  claims  development,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Nov.  1941,  pp.  70-71;  hearing  and  reviewing  claims,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  18-23;  checking  violations  of 
employment  provision  by  beneficiaries,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
June  1941,  pp.  55-56;  reducing  need  for  wage  investiga- 
tions and  revised  regulations  on  benefit  overpayments, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  p.  75;  disposition  of  payment 
upon  death  of  beneficiary,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1942,  p.  77 

Definitions  of  terms  relating  to  operations  and  statistics, 
1940  Yearbook. 


Benefits  and  Beneficiaries 

Awards. — Monthly  data  on  number  and  amount  of 
benefits  awarded,  by  type  of  benefit  payment,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  from  Mar.  1941;  by  type  of  benefit  and  by  State, 
1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1941;  January- June  1941, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941;  data  for  calendar  year  1941, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1942.  Number  of  benefits  awarded, 
January  1940- June  1941,  by  month.  Sixth  Annual  Report; 
quarterly  data  on  number  awarded,  by  type  of  benefit, 
January  1940-September  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941. 

Number  and  amount  of  benefits  awarded,  by  age,  sex, 
race,  and  State  of  residence  of  beneficiary  and  by  type  of 
benefit,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  by  age,  race,  and  sex  of 
beneficiary  and  by  type  of  benefit,  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Mar.  1941,  pp.  76-79.  Beneficiaries  during  1940  and  ratio 
to  population,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1940  Yearbook, 
pp.  27-30.  Family  classification  of  beneficiaries  repre- 
sented in  claims  allowed  and  age,  sex,  and  marital  status 
of  workers  to  whom  primary  benefits  were  awarded, 
January- June  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  68-73; 
Januar3'-December  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  86-89,  and  Dec.  1941,  pp.  18-30. 
See  also  Lump-Sum  Payments. 

Certifications. — Monthly  data  on  amount  of  benefits 
certified  and  number  of  beneficiaries,  by  type  of  benefit, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41,  by  month, 
Sixth  Annual  Report;  for  calendar  year  1940,  by  month, 
1940  Yearbook.  Amount  certified  by  type  of  benefit 
and  State,  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1942;  average  amount 
certified,  by  type  of  benefit,  February  and  March  1941, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Apr.,  May  1941.  Monthly  data  on  com- 
parison of  survivor  and  retirement  payments  certified 
and  number  of  beneficiaries  with  data  for  other  social 
insurance  and  related  programs,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  calendar 
year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  15-25.  See  also  Lump- 
sum Payments. 

Payments  in  force. — Monthly  data  on  number  and  total 
and  average  amount  of  benefits  in  current,  deferred,  and 
conditional-payment  status  and  actions  effected  during 
month,  by  type  of  benefit,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  number  and 
amount  as  of  December  31,  1940,  and  actions  effected  in 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  data  as  of  June  30,  1941,  by 
State  and  type  of  benefit  and  by  payment  status  and 
type  of  benefit,  Sixth  Annual  Report  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Dec.  1941;  number  and  amount  in  conditional  or  deferred- 
payment  status,  by  type  of  benefit  and  reason  for  with- 
holding payment,  December  31,  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Mar.  1942,  pp.  54-56;  unreported  employment  of  benefici- 
aries, by  amount  of  wages  investigated,  as  of  May  29,  1941, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  June  1941,  p.  56. 

Claims 

Appeals. — Number  and  types  of  appeals  in  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  issues  involved,  conduct  of  hearings,  and  deci- 
sions, Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  18-23. 

Number  received  and  disposition. — Montlily  data  on 
claims  for  lump-sum  payments  and  monthly  benefits  under 
1939  amendments  received,  adjudicated,  and  withdrawn, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  through  Feb.  1941;  data  by  quarter,  1940, 
and  claims  pending,  December  31,  1940,  by  type  of  claim, 
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1940  Yearbook;  data  by  month,  January  1940-June  1941, 
Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Coverage 

Employers. — Employer  identification  numbers  assigned, 
by  State,  December  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1941; 
weekly  average,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1941-Feb.  1942; 
number  of  employing  organizations,  by  quarter  beginning 
January-March  1938,  Sixth  Annual  Report  and  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull.,  quarterly. 

Workers. — Workers  with  wage  credits  in  1939  and  ratio 
to  population,  by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1940  Yearbook, 
pp.  27-30;  employment  relationship  and  types  of  employ- 
ment exempt  from  coverage,  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  74-84. 
See  also  Workers  and  Taxable  Wages. 

Employee  Accounts  Established 

Monthly  data  on  number  of  accounts  estabUshed  and 
percentage  distribution,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  through 
Feb.  1941;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41,  and  net  cumulative 
total  at  beginning  and  end  of  fiscal  year,  by  State,  Si.xth 
Annual  Report;  weekly  average  for  each  month,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1941-Feb.  1942,  and  by  quarter  and 
month  from  January  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941  and 
Feb.  1942. 

•  Analysis  of  applicants,  1937-40,  by  age,  sex,  and  race, 
and  accessions  to  covered  employment,  1938-40,  by  age 
and  sex,  1940  Yearbook;  estimated  number  of  living 
account-number  holders  in  1940  and  ratio  to  population, 
by  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  27-30. 

Financing 

Administrative  costs. — Monthly  and  summary  data  on 
expenditures  from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund,  for  reimbursement  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  expenditures  of  Social  Security  Board  and  Treasury 
Department  in  administration  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  calendar  year  1940, 
the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  109;  fiscal  year  1940^1,  Sixth 
Annual  Report. 

Collections. — Monthly  and  summary  data  on  Federal 
collections  of  insurance  contributions  under  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  from  Feb. 
1941;  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  103; 
fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  quarterly  data 
on  collections  by  internal  revenue  collection  districts, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. — Monthly 
and  summary  data  on  status  of  and  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Year- 
book, p.  109;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report. 
Estimates  of  trust  fund  operations  during  fiscal  years 
1940-41  and  1941-42,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  ^941;  fiscal 
years  1941-42  and  1942-43,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1942; 
cost  estimates  and  progress  of  fund  from  1940  through 
1955  (B-6).  Second  annual  report  to  Congress  by  Board 
of  Trustees  (E-9). 
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Foreign  Systems 

Developments  in  European  social  insurance  under 
wartime  conditions,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  81-82; 
changes  in  coverage  and  financing  of  old-age  pensions  in 
Great  Britain,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  82-84. 

Lump-Suni  Payments 

Awards. — Number  and  amount  of  death  payments,  by 
State,  calendar  year  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1941; 
January-June  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941;  calendar 
year  1941,  by  payments  under  1935  act  and  1939  amend- 
ments, Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1942;  number  awarded,  by 
quarter,  January  1940-September  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Nov.  1941.  Deceased  workers  on  whose  wages  payments 
were  awarded,  by  age,  sex,  and  marital  status,  January- 
June  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  68-73;  January- 
December  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Apr.  1941,  pp.  8&-S9,  and  Dec.  1941,  pp.  18-30. 

Certifications. — Monthly  data  on  death  payments  certi- 
fied and  number  of  deceased  workers  with  respect  to  whose 
wages  payments  were  made  under  1935  act  and  1939  amend- 
ments, Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41,  by 
month.  Sixth  Annual  Report;  data  for  calendar  year  1940, 
by  month.  1940  Yearbook.  Monthl3'  data  in  comparison 
with  data  for  other  social  insurance  and  related  programs; 
calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  15-25. 
Amounts  certified,  by  State,  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar. 
1942;  average  amount  certified,  February  and  March  1941, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Apr.,  May  1941. 

Railroad  Retirement  Program 

Benefits  and  beneficiaries. — Monthly  data  on  annuities 
and  pensions  in  force,  bj'  type  of  payment,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.; 
data  by  State,  fiscal  year  1940--11,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Nov. 
1941,  pp.  72-73;  distribution  of  annuities  and  pensions  in 
force  as  of  June  30,  1941,  by  monthly  amount  payable, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1942,  pp.  80-81;  distribution  of  em- 
ployee annuities  certified  through  June  30,  1940,  by  sex 
and  race  of  annuitant  and  type  of  payment,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  June  1941.  pp.  57-60;  accrued  obligations,  fiscal 
years  1936-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  76-77, 
fiscal  years  1936-41,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942,  pp.  69-70. 
Monthly  data  on  beneficiaries  and  payments  under  rail- 
road retirement  system  in  relation  to  data  for  other  social 
insurance  and  related  programs,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  calendar 
year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  15-25. 

Claims. — Interval  between  filing  date  and  beginning 
of  annuity,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  69-70;  claims 
for  prior  military  service  credit,  Soc.  Sec.  Bidl,  Feb.  1941, 
pp.  92-93;  analysis  of  claims  for  prior  military  service 
credit  through  June  30,  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Oct.  1941, 
pp.  72-73;  medical  certification  for  disability,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  June  1941,  pp.  11-12  (A-Sl);  court  decision  on 
coverage  of  railroad-owned  steamship  company,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Dec.  1941,  p.  69. 

Financing. — Administrative  costs,  calendar  year  1940, 
tlie  1940  Yearbook,  p.  103;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Aug.  1941.  p.  69.  Monthly  data  on  status  of  rail- 
road retirement  account,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  calendar  year 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  109.  Monthly  data  on 
Federal  collections  under  Carriers  Taxing  Act,   Soc.  Sec. 


Bull,  from  Feb.  1941;  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Year- 
book, p.  103. 

Workers  and  Taxable  Wages 

Characteristics  of  workers. — Distribution  of  workers, 
amount  of  taxable  wages,  and  average  taxable  wages,  by 
age,  sex,  race,  industry  group,  and  State,  and  percentage 
distribution  of  workers  by  wage  interval,  1937-39,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  3-10  (B-17);  summary  data  for 
calendar  year  1939,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  detailed  data 
for  1939,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  B-10;  age  and  sex  dis- 
tribution of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  one  or  more 
years  during  1937-39,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Nov.  1941,  pp.  3-7. 

Workers  with  annual  taxable  wages  of  less  than  $200  in 
1937-39,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  17-24;  Negro 
workers  and  their  taxable  wages  in  covered  employment  in 
13  selected  southern  States,  1938,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar. 
1941,  pp.  21-31  (B-16);  earnings  of  Negro  domestic 
workers  in  private  homes  in  Baltimore,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Oct.  1941,  pp.  10-16  (B-19);  State  and  regional  differences 
in  proportion  of  workers  with  taxable  wages,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Jan.  1942,  pp.  35-44;  wage  distribution,  quarters  of  cover- 
age, number  of  employers,  and  State  distribution  of  inter- 
state workers  in  covered  employment  in  1938,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  7-17;  estimated  distribution  of  male 
and  female  workers  with  taxable  wages  of  $200  or  more  in 
1937,  by  marital  and  parental  status  and  by  age,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Nov.  1941.  pp.  8-11. 

Continuity  of  employment. —  Movement  of  workers  into 
and  out  of  covered  employment,  1937  and  1938,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Feb.  1941,  pp.  12-16  {B-18);  insurance  status  of 
agricultural  wage  workers  and  extent  of  movement  between 
agricultural  and  covered  employment,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
July  1941,  pp.  11-14  {B-15);  insured  status  of  workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  one  or  more  years  during  1937-39, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Nov.  1941,  pp.  3-7. 

Industrial  distributions. — See  Characteristics  of  workers, 
above. 

Number  of  workers  and  amount  of  wages. — Data  from 
quarterly  reports  of  employers  for  calendar  years  1937-40 
and  by  quarter  beginning  January-March  1938,  Sixth 
Annual  Report  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  quarterly.  Pay  rolls 
covered  in  comparison  with  pay  rolls  covered  by  other 
selected  social  insurance  and  retirement  systems  and  re- 
lation to  aU  wages  and  salaries,  1937-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Sept.  1941,  pp.  77-78;  on  quarterly  basis,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Nov.  1941  and  quarterly  thereafter.  See  also  Character- 
istics of  workers,  above. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

Adntinis  tra  tion 

Administrative  costs. — See  under  Financing. 

Offices  and  personnel. — Number  of  local  oflSces  of  State- 
employment  services,  by  type,  and  number  of  localities 
with  itinerant  service,  by  State,  as  of  June  30,  1941,  Sixth 
Annual  Report;  directory  of  public  employment  offices 
(C-34).  Merit-system  developments,  fiscal  year  1940-41, 
Sixth  Annual  Report;  merit  selection  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration under  wartime  conditions,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev., 
Jan.  1942,  pp.  3-5. 
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Policies  and  procedures. — Operation  of  the  nationalized 
employment  service,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1942,  pp.  1-3; 
conduct  of  national  defense  training  programs  (C-17,  22, 
25);  organization  and  functions  of  State  and  local  advi- 
sory councils  {C-27,  28).    Equipment  control  (C-21). 

Standards  for  partial  unemployment  benefits,  Emp.  Sec. 
Rev.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  15-16,  and  C-29;  local  office  functions 
in  interstate  claims,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  9-14, 
and  C-19;  labor-registration  program,  March-April  1941 
(C-26) ;  employer  relations  and  placement  of  veterans  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  (C-20). 

Glossary  of  employment  security  terms,  1940  Yearbook 
and  C~S8. 

Active  File  of  Registrants    and  Applications 
for  Jobs 

Annual  inventory. — Active  file,  April  1940,  by  industry, 
major  industry  group,  sex,  and  age  group,  and  by  State, 
occupational  group,  and  sex,  1940  Yearbook;  active  file, 
April  1941,  b}'  State,  geographic  area,  industry,  and  major 
occupational  classification,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Sept.  1941,  pp. 
28-36. 

Applications  and  registrants. — Applications  and  active 
file  at  end  of  period,  calendar  j-ears  1936-38  and  by  month, 
1939  and  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  fiscal  years  1937-40 
and  by  month,  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Monthly 
data  by  State,  through  1941,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.;  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  data  by  State  and  sex, 
monthl}',  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  and  quarterly  in  1940,  the  1940 
Yearbook.  Monthly  data  on  veterans'  applications  and 
active  file,  by  State,  through  1941,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.  New 
applications,  by  State,  for  March  and  April  1941,  Soc.  Sec. 
BidL,  May,  June  1941  and  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  May,  June 
1941;  by  State  and  month,  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940 
Yearbook.  Primary  registrations  in  selected  defense  occu- 
pations, by  State  and  occupational  class,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Apr.,  May,  Aug.,  Nov.  1941,  monthly  thereafter.  See 
also  Vocational  Training. 

Benefits  and  Beneficiaries 

Adequacy  of  amount  and  duration. — Exhaustion  of  bene- 
fit rights,  by  State  and  month,  and  average  potential  and 
actual  duration  in  selected  States  for  benefit  years  ended 
in  1939  and  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  relation  of  benefit 
duration  and  exhaustion  of  benefit  rights  to  State  legis- 
lative provisions  in  11  States,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1941, 
pp.  40-43;  in  27  States,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1942,  pp. 
5-13;  in  selected  States  {CSS).  Study  of  adequacy  of 
benefits  in  Detroit  during  1938  {C-30);  in  Polk  County, 
Iowa,  in  1938-39,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.  Jan.  1942,  pp.  15-24; 
adequacy  in  relation  to  workers  displaced  by  shortages  of 
strategic  materials,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  7-9; 
discussion  of  general  problem.  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Amount  of  payments. — Monthly  data,  by  State  and 
type  of  unemployment,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and,  through  1941, 
Emp.  Sec.  Rev.;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual 
Report;  calendar  years  1936-40  and  by  State  and  month, 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook.  Comparison  of  amount  of 
payments  with  payments  under  other  social  insurance  and 
related  programs,  monthly  data,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  annual 


summary,  with  data  by  State,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook, 
pp.  15-25.  See  also  Ratio  of  benefits  to  collections  under 
Financing. 

Beneficiaries. —  Monthly  data  on  new  claimants  receiv- 
ing first  payments  in  benefit  year,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull.;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report. 
Monthly  data  on  number  of  beneficiaries  in  relation  to 
those  under  other  social  insurance  and  related  programs, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  by  month,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook. 
Monthly  data  on  weekly  average  number  of  beneficiaries, 
by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41, 
Sixth  Annual  Report;  for  calendar  year  1940,  by  month, 
1940  Yearbook. 

Eligibility. — Issues  involved  in  decisions  on  disputed 
claims  for  benefits,  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  31-73  (C-S9); 
employment  and  earnings  as  tests  of  eligibility  under 
South  Carolina  law,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  May  1941,  pp.  3-12 
(C-54);  rights  of  workers  employed  in  more  than  one 
State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Sept.  1941,  pp.  20-27  (C-4?). 

Weeks  compensated. — Monthly  data  on  numVier  of  weeks 
compensated,  by  State  and  type  of  unemployment,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  and,  through  1941,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.;  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Quarterly  data  on  per- 
cent compensated  at  maximum  and  minimum  benefit  rate 
and  by  State  and  benefit  amount,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  for 
April- June  1941,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Data  for  calendar 
year  1940,  by  State,  type  of  unemployment,  and  month, 
and  percentage  distribution  by  benefit  amount,  1940 
Yearbook. 

Claims 

Continued  claims  received,  by  month,  fiscal  year  1940- 
41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  calendar  year  1940,  by  State 
and  month,  1940  Yearbook;  monthly,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  from  Mar.  1942.  Monthly  data  on  compensable 
and  waiting-period  claims  received,  by  State,  through 
1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.;  weekly  average 
number,  by  State  and  type  of  unemployment,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  through  Feb.  1942.  Initial  claims  received,  by 
State,  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  monthly 
data,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  from  Mar.  1942.  Monthly  data  on 
new  claims  (authorized  claimants  receiving  first  payments), 
by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  by  State, 
Sixth  Annual  Report;  calendar  year  1940,  by  State  and 
month,  1940  Yearbook. 

Number  of  claims  disposed  of  on  first  determination, 
number  allowed,  and  number  disallowed  by  reason  for  dis- 
allowance, by  State,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  quarterly  data,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull. 

Issues  involved  in  decisions  on  disputed  claims,  1940 
Yearbook,  pp.  31-73  {C-S9);  digests  of  State  decisions 
(C-/£). 

Coverage  of  State  Uneniployntent 
Compensation  Lares 

Employers. — Number  of  employing  units  subject  to 
State  laws  and  statutory  size-of-firm  provisions,  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  .\nnual  Report. 

Employment  artd  pay  rolls. — Number  of  workers  covered, 
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by  State  and  month,  and  quarterly  wages,  by  State  and 
quarter,  1939,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
May  1941,  pp.  20-26;  estimates  for  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
July  1941,  pp.  3-10.  Average  monthly  number  of  workers 
and  total  wages,  by  State,  1938-40,  the  1940  Yearbook  and 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  July  1941,  pp.  3-10.  Data  by  industry 
division,  major  industry  group,  and  month,  for  workers, 
and  by  quarter  for  wages,  1939,  the  1940  Yearbook  and 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  May  1941,  pp.  20-26;  industrial  data  by 
State,  by  month  for  employment  and  by  quarter  for 
wages,  1939  (C-36);  estimates  for  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
July  1941,  pp.  3-10.  Average  monthly  employment  and 
total  wages,  1939,  by  State  and  industry  division,  1940 
Yearbook.  Pay  roUs  covered  in  comparison  with  pay 
rolls  covered  by  other  selected  social  insurance  and  retire- 
ment systems  and  relation  to  all  wages  and  salaries, 
1937-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Sept.  1941,  pp.  77-78;  on  quar- 
terly basis,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941  and  quarterly 
thereafter. 

Extension. — Merits  of  extending  coverage  to  small 
firms,  seamen,  and  workers  in  quasi-industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  relating  to  agriculture.  Sixth  Annual 
Report;  need  for  protecting  benefit  rights  of  persons  in 
armed  services  and  of  civilians  in  federally  operated  de- 
fense industries,  Sixth  Annual  Report  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Mar.  1941,  pp.  11-17. 

Rulings  and  court  decisions. — Employment  relationship 
and  types  of  employment  exempt  from  coverage,  1940 
Yearbook,  pp.  74-84;  digest  of  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  opinions  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General  regard- 
ing coverage  under  the  unemployment  compensation  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  {C-13) ;  digest  of  court  decisions, 
opinions  of  State  attorneys  general,  and  interpretations  of 
unemployment  compensation  commissions  regarding  cover- 
age under  State  laws  {C-12);  clarification  of  seasonal  em- 
ployment provision  in  Oregon  and  effects  of  common- 
ownership  provisions,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Jan.  1942,  pp. 
14-15,  16. 

Workers  with  wage  credits. — Data  by  State,  calendar 
year  1940,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  relation  of  workers  with 
wage  credits  in  1939  to  labor  force,  March  1940,  by  State, 
1940  Yearbook. 

Financing 

Administrative  costs. — Budgets  for  State  administration 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  source  of  funds 
budgeted,  administrative  expenditures  reported  by  State 
agencies,  and  budgetary  balance,  by  State,  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Collections,  Federal. — Monthly  data  on  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  collections,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  from  Feb.  1941 
fiscal  year  1940-41,  by  month.  Sixth  Annual  Report 
calendar  year  1940,  by  quarter,  1940  Yearbook,  p.  103, 
quarterly  data,  by  internal  revenue  collection  district, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull. 

Collections,  State. — Monthly  data  on  total  State  con- 
tributions collected,  and  quarterly  data  by  State,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull.;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  by  State,  SLxth  Annual  Report; 


calendar  year  1940,  by  State,  1940  Yearbook.  See  also 
Ratio  of  benefits  to  collections,  below. 

Experience  rating. — Status  of  experience-rating  provi- 
sions, end  of  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report; 
modifications  during  1940  and  operations  in  States  with 
rate  modifications  effective  in  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook. 
Provisions  and  operations  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  South 
Dakota,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1941,  pp.  17-20  (C-37);  in 
Wisconsin,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1941,  pp.  17-25;  in  Ne- 
braska, Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  20-26  (.C-S7).  Pre- 
liminary survey  of  operations  in  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Oct.  1941,  pp.  25-28. 

Federal  grants  to  States. — Semiannual  data  on  advances 
certified  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull;  fiscal  year  total,  1940-41,  by  State,  Sixth  Annual 
Report.  Monthly  data  on  Treasury  checks  cashed,  cumu- 
lative from  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  calen- 
dar year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  103;  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  Treasury  checks  issued, 
by  State,  cumulative  quarterly  for  fiscal  year,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull.  Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual 
Report  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941;  fiscal  year  1941-42 
and  estimate  for  1942-43,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942. 

Semiannual  data  on  advances  certified  under  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  fiscal  year  total, 
1940-41,  by  State,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Treasury  cheeks 
issued,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Appro- 
priations, fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report; 
fiscal  year  1941-42  and  estimate  for  1942-43,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  Feb.  1942. 

Funds  available  for  benefits. — Monthly  data  on  funds 
available,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull ;  as  of  December  31, 
1940,  the  1940  Yearbook;  as  of  June  30,  1941,  Sixth  Annual 
Report. 

Ratio  of  benefits  to  collections. — Quarterly  cumulative 
data,  from  month  benefits  first  payable  and  from  begin- 
ning of  calendar  year,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  data  for 
calendar  year  1940,  by  State,  1940  Yearbook. 

Unemployment  trust  fund. — Quarterly  data  on  status  and 
operations  of  State  accounts  in  Federal  unemployment 
trust  fund,  by  State,  .Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  monthly  and  summary 
data  on  status  of  and  operations  in  connection  with  un- 
employment trust  fund  (including  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account),  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  calendar  year  1940, 
the  1940  Yearbook;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual 
Report.  Estimates  of  trust  fund  operations  during  fiscal 
years  1940-41  and  1941-42,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1941; 
fiscal  years  1941-42  and  1942-43,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb. 
1942. 

Foreign  Systems 

Brief  summary  of  the  history  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Dec.  1941,  p.  9; 
functions  of  the  British  Labour  Exchange,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev., 
Feb.  1942,  pp.  3-6;  labor  market  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation changes  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  14 
months  of  the  war,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1941,  pp.  3-11; 
developments  in  European  social  insurance  during  the 
latter  part  of  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  81-82; 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  labor-market  policy  in  Germany  and 
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Great   Britain    {C-41);  foreign   labor-market   experience, 
Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Aug.  1941,  p.  24. 

Interstate  Operations 

Monthly  data  on  amount  of  benefits  paid  on  interstate 
claims  as  agent  and  as  liable  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  through 
Feb.  1941;  monthly  data  on  number  of  weeks  compen- 
sated, by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  through  Feb.  1941  and 
quarterly  thereafter;  data  for  calendar  year  1940,  the 
1940  Yearbook. 

Interstate  industrial  migration  as  reflected  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  claims,  1939,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Sept. 
1941,  pp.  20-27;  unemployment  compensation  rights  of 
multistate  workers,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Sept.  1941,  pp.  20-27, 
and  C-47;  description  of  procedures  for  interstate  pay- 
ments, Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  9-14. 

Labor-Market  Developments 

Causes  and  extent  of  defense  migration,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
Sept.  1941,  pp.  12-19;  summary  of  interim  report  of  House 
Select  Committee  investigating  defense  migration,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941,  p.  2.  Using  labor-market  data  on 
labor  supply,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  8-9;  assuring 
adequate  labor  supplies,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Aug.  1941,  pp. 
16-23;  labor  supply  and  aircraft  industry,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev., 
Nov.  1941,  pp.  10-12;  employment  security  and  the 
problem  of  displacement  resulting  from  conversion,  B?np. 
Sec.  Rev.,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  3-6;  effect  of  armament  produc- 
tion on  employment  security  program,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev., 
Dec.  1941,  pp.  3-6.  Employer  specifications,  Emp.  Sec. 
Rev.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  17-19;  utilizing  handicapped  workers, 
Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Mar.  1941,  pp.  10-13.  Farm  labor  market 
conditions,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Jan.  1942,  pp.  32-34;  effect  of 
wages  on  farm  labor  supply,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Jan.  1942, 
pp.  17-18.  Informational  circulars  on  job  opportunities 
{C-48,49,S0,51). 

Placement  of  W^orkers 

Agricultural  placements. — Monthly  data  on  complete 
and  supplementary  placements,  by  State,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull. 
from  Aug.  1941;  by  State  and  quarter,  1940,  the  1940 
Yearbook;  farm  placements  in  Texas,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev., 
June  1941,  PP-  13-16;  itinerant  placement  services  for 
seasonal  work  in  Arkansas,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Sept.   1941, 

pp.  3—5. 

Characteristics  of  workers  placed.— Quarterly  data,  by 
age  group,  race,  and  sex,  and  by  occupation,  race,  and 
sex,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull;  calendar  year  1940,  by  age  group, 
race,  and  sex,  1940  Yearbook;  monthly  data  by  sex  and 
State,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  through  Feb.  1942. 

Quarterly  data,  by  industry  division,  race,  and  sex,  -Soc. 
-Sec   Bull;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

Defense  and  war  industries.— Quarterly  data,  October 
1940-June  1941,  by  industry  group,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  Oct. 
1941  •  data  for  January-June  1941,  by  industry  group,  race, 
and  sex,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  July-September  1941,  Soc. 
Sec  Bull ,  Feb.  1942.     See  also  Vocational  Trammg. 

Occupational  anaZj/sis.-Definition  of  occupational  terms 
(C-18);  description  of  jobs  in  various  industries  (t.->iO), 
utilization  of  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  and 


scientific  job  analysis  for  recruitment,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Jan, 
1942,  pp.  6-11;  current  occupational  information  as  pre- 
sented in  "Currently  Active  Occupations  Series,"  Emp. 
Sec.  Rev.,  May  1941,  pp.  9-14.  Occupations  suitable  for 
women  (C-43). 

Total  placements. — Monthly  data  on  complete  and  sup- 
plementary placements,  by  State,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  and, 
through  1941,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  by 
State,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Complete  placements  in 
calendar  year  1940,  by  State,  month,  and  industry  divi- 
sion, 1940  Yearbook;  quarterly  data,  1940,  for  selected 
cities,  1940  Yearbook.  Monthly  data  on  complete  place- 
ments of  veterans,  by  State,  through  1941,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev. 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Program 

Monthly  data  on  applications,  claims,  benefit  payments 
certified,  average  benefit  and  average  number  of  com- 
pensable days,  and  number  of  beneficiaries,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull; 
quarterly  data  on  number  and  amount  of  benefit  payments 
certified,  by  State  of  residence  of  beneficiary,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull. 
Monthly  data  on  number  of  referrals  and  placements  by 
employment  service,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull.  Monthly  data  on 
benefits  and  beneficiaries  under  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance in  relation  to  data  for  other  social  insurance  and 
related  programs,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull;  calendar  year  1940,  the 
1940  Yearbook,  pp.  15-25. 

Administrative  costs,  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Year- 
book, p.  103.  Monthly  data  on  statvis  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  in  unemployment  trust  fund, 
-Soc.  -Sec.  Bull;  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  p. 
109;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  estimates 
of  deposits  and  benefit  payments,  fiscal  years  1940-41  and 
1941-42,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1941;  fiscal  years  1941-42 
and  1942-43,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942.  Monthly  data  on 
Federal  railroad  unemployment  insurance  contributions, 
-Soc.  -Sec.  Bull  from  Feb.  1941;  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940 
Yearbook,  p.  103. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Laws 

Brief  notes  on  State  changes  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull;  amendments  to  State  laws  en- 
acted during  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull, 
Jan.  1941,  pp.  44-45;  during  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar. 
1942,  pp.  14-20,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  May  1941,  pp.  7-8,  and 
June  1941,  pp.  7-8,  and  C-45.  Summary  of  significant 
provisions  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  as  of 
October  1,  1941  (C-52);  comparison  of  State  laws  as  of 
December  31,  1941  (C~S3) ;  status  of  experience-rating 
provisions,  end  of  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Si.xth  Annual  Report. 
State  and  Federal  bills  introduced  or  enacted,  1941  (C-i). 

Vocational  Training 

Projects. — List  of  occupations  approved  for  defense 
training  courses  {C-4~)  \  role  of  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
-Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Aug.  1941,  pp.  9-17  (C-65);  description  of 
projects,  Emp.  Sec.  Rev.,  Jan.  1941,  pp.  6-9. 

Referrals  for  training. — Data  on  age  and  basis  of  selection 
of  persons  referred  to  pre-employment  refresher  courses, 
fiscal  year  1940-41,  by  month,  -Soc.  -Sfc.  Bull,  Aug.  1941, 
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pp.  9-17  {C-55);  monthly  data,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  from  Aug. 
1941. 

Trainees  placed. — Monthly  data  on  complete  placements 
of  trainees  from  pre-employment  refresher  courses,  by  age 
group,  race,  type  of  course  taken,  and  occupation,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  from  Aug.  1941;  data  for  January-June  1941,  Sixth 
Annual  Report;  summary  of  data  for  fiscal  year  1940-41 
with  explanation  of  training  program,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Aug. 
1941,  pp.  9-17  (C-55). 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  FEDERAL 
WORK  PROGRAMS ' 

Administration  of  Public  Assistance 

Administrative  costs. — See  under  Financing  Public 
Assistance. 

Organization. — Developments,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth 
Annual  Report ;  State  and  local  general  relief  agencies  as  of 
January  1940  (D-24) ;  directory  of  State  public  assistance 
agencies  (D-9). 

Personnel. — Merit-system  developments,  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  staff-development  pro- 
grams (D-10,  D-IS);  utilization  of  volunteers  in  familj' 
security  programs  (D-IB). 

Policies  and  procedures. — Principles  and  State  practice  in 
unrestricted  cash  payments,  safeguards  of  confidential 
character  of  information  and  of  rights  of  applicants  and 
recipients,  and  determination  of  need,  1940  Yearbook, 
pp.  85-90;  analyzing  use  of  staff  time  (D-8) ;  standards  for 
fair  hearing  {D-25) ;  intake  practices  of  local  agencies, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  3-9  (D-^O);  administration 
of  general  relief.  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Mar.  1941,  pp.  32-36 
{D-32) ;  purposes  and  forms  of  general  relief  payments 
(D-SS) ;  provision  of  clothing  to  general  relief  clients 
(D-S6) ;  study  of  effect  of  eligibility  requirements  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  six  States  {D-16);  guide  for  prepar- 
ing manuals  {D-12) ;  protection  and  use  of  information 
obtained  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull., 
May  1941,  pp.  13-19.  Definitions  of  statistical  terms, 
1940  Yearbook  and  D-27,  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  DS, 
Sept.  1941. 

Applications  for  Public  Assistance 

Applications  for  special  types  of  public  assistance  pend- 
ing at  end  of  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report; 
monthly  data  on  applications  for  general  relief  received, 
disposed  of,  and  pending  in  19  selected  cities,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull. 
and  D-6  through  Mar.  1941. 

Earnings  and  Persons  Employed  on 
Federal  Work  Programs 

Relation  of  earnings  on  work  relief  programs  to  other 
income  paj-ments,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  9,  monthly 

'  Public  assistance  statistics  include  separate  data  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  general  relief,  and  the  subsistence 
payments  administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  statistics  for 
Federal  work  programs  include  separate  data  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  National  Youth  Administration,  Work  Projects  Administration  (and 
its  antecedent  organiiatlons),  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from 
emetgoncy  funds,  and  regular  Federal  construction  projects. 


data  (chart),  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.  Earnings  in  continental 
United  States,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  and  persons  employed 
in  June  1941,  by  State,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  in  calendar 
year  1940,  by  month,  1940  Yearbook  and  D-S7;  monthly 
data  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5.  Calendar-year 
data  for  1933-40,  the  1940  Yearbook;  by  month,  half  year, 
and  year,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5,  Feb.  1941 ;  by  month  and 
year  from  1934,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5,  Feb.  1942. 
Monthly  data  for  116  urban  areas  on  WPA  employment, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5  through  Sept.  1941. 

Amount  per  inhabitant  for  earnings  in  continental 
United  States,  half-year  periods  from  1933,  by  program, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5,  Feb.  1941;  data  for  1940,  by  State, 
1940  Yearbook  and  D-S7,  and  by  State  and  program, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  47-49  {D-38).  See  also 
Families  Receiving  Payments. 

Families  Receiving  Payments 

Unduplicated  count  of  households  and  members  of 
households  receiving  public  assistance  and/or  Federal  work 
program  earnings  in  continental  United  States,  for  Decem- 
ber of  each  year  1933-40,  and  by  month  1940,  the  1940 
Yearbook  and  D-27;  monthly  data,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and 
D-5;  by  month,  1933-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-S,  Feb. 
1941;  by  month  from  1934,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-6,  Feb. 
1942. 

Financing  Public  Assistance 

Administrative  costs. — Expenditures  at  State  and  local 
levels  for  administration  of  special  types  of  public  assistance 
in  States  with  approved  plans,  fiscal  year  1940—11,  Sixth 
Annual  Report;  expenditures  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  1939,  and  at  State  and  local  levels,  by  State  and 
program,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  43-47  (D-SS). 

Federal  grants  to  States. — Advances  certified,  by  program 
and  State,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report  and 
•Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Aug.  1941;  quarterly  data,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull. 
Monthly  data  on  Treasury  checks  cashed,  cumulative 
from  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.;  calendar 
year  1940,  the  1941  Yearbook,  p.  103;  fiscal  year  1940-41, 
Six-th  Annual  Report;  checks  issued,  by  program  and  State, 
cumulative  quarterly  for  fiscal  year,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  by  program,  fiscal  year  1940-41, 
Si.xth  Annual  Report  and  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Aug.  1941; 
appropriations,  fiscal  year  1941-42  and  estimate  for 
1942-43,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942;  per  capita  amounts 
and  ratio  of  all  Federal  aid  to  State  tax  collections,  1940 
Yearbook,  pp.  91-102. 

Fiscal  policy. —  Basis  of  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
discussion  of  need  to  include  grants  for  medical  care  of 
recipients  and  for  general  assistance.  Sixth  Annual  Report. 
Methods  of  financing  general  rehef,  January  1940,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1942,  pp.  21-24  (D-S2,  D-41).  Discus- 
sion of  State  differences  in  economic  and  fiscal  capacity, 
1940  Yearbook,  pp.  91-102,  and  A-8. 

Source  of  funds. — Division  of  responsibility  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for  payments  to 
recipients,  under  approved  State  plans,  by  State  and 
program,  fiscal  year  1939-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1941, 
pp.  55-63  (D-4S);  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual 
Report.     Data  for  all   States,   fiscal  year   1940-41,   Soc. 


Sec.  Bull,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  33-38  {D-45),  and  Nov.  1941, 
pp.  28-33  (D-44);  for  calendar  year  1940,  the  1940  Year- 
book and  D-37.  Effect  of  increased  Federal  participa- 
tion in  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  1940,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull.,  May  1941,  pp.  27-29  (D-S5);  in  payments  for 
old-age  assistance,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  June  1941,  pp.  15-17 
(D-S6).  Factors  affecting  State  and  local  financing, 
fiscal  year  1940-41,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  33-38 
(D-4S). 

I 

Food  Stamp  Plan 

Monthly  and  summary  data  on  number  of  areas  included, 
participants,  and  value  of  surplus-food  stamps  issued  in 
continental  United  States,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-27. 

Foreign  Provisions 

Summary  of  foreign  provisions  for  dependents  of 
mobihzed  men,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  11-28 
{ASS);  Canadian  program  for  aid  to  dependents  of  army 
and  air  force  personnel,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Nov.  1941,  pp. 
19-24;  war  changes  in  unemployment  assistance  in  Great 
Britain,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Feb.  1941,  pp.  9-10. 

Payments  and  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance 

Amounts  per  inhabitant. — Data  for  continental  United 
States,  by  State,  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  D-e7,  and 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  Apr.  1941,  pp.  47-49  (D-38);  by  half  year 
and  program,  1933-40,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5,  Feb.  1941; 
by  State  and  program,  1940,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  Mar.  1941, 
pp.  37-39  (D-S9). 

Average  payments. — Monthly  data,  by  State  and  pro- 
gram, in  States  with  approved  plans,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and 
D-27  through  June  1941,  and  in  all  States  thereafter;  in 
States  with  approved  plans,  May  1941,  Sixth  Annual 
Report;  February  1941,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  June  1941,  pp. 
18-22  (D-46).  Monthly  data  for  general  reUef  in  19 
large  cities,  Soc.  Sec.  Brill,  and  D-5  through  Mar.  1941. 
Effect  of  increased  Federal  participation  in  payments  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull.,  May  1941,  pp. 
27-29  {D-35) ;  in  payments  for  old-age  assistance,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  June  1941,  pp.  15-17  (D-36).  Effect  of  rising 
cost  of  living  on  assistance  payments,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Nov.  1941,  pp.  25-27  {D-S7). 

Cases. — Monthly  data  for  19  selected  cities  on  general 
relief  cases  opened  and  closed,  by  reason,  and  accession 
and  separation  rates,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull  and  D-5  through  Mar. 
1941;  special  types  of  public  assistance  cases  opened  and 
cases  closed  by  reason  for  closing,  by  program,  in  States 
with  approved  plans,  fiscal  year  1939-40  {D-28). 

Characteristics  of  redpierUs. — Tabular  summaries  of  age, 
sex,  race,  nativity,  size  of  community,  marital  status, 
living  arrangements,  previous  and  current  relief  status, 
and  the  like,  by  State  and  program,  for  recipients  accepted 
under  approved  State  plans,  fiscal  year  1939-40,  and 
data  on  closed  cases  and  reasons  for  closing  (D-28); 
marital  status,  sex,  and  living  arrangements  of  recipients 
accepted  for  old-age  assistance,  fiscal  year  1939-40, 
Soc.  Sec.  Bull  and  D-B,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  29-32;  physical 
condition  of  recipients  accepted  for  old-age  assistance, 
1936-40!  -Soc.  Sec.  Bull.  Feb.  1942.  pp.  15-24. 
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Distribution  of  payments  by  amounl — Data  by  State 
and  program  under  approved  plans  in  November  1940, 
the  1940  Yearbook,  and  D-Sl,  D-27;  in  May  1941  (D-20); 
old-age  assistance  in  1938-39,  by  State,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull, 
Jan.  1941,  pp.  9-19  (D-34).  Variations  in  amounts  ap- 
proved for  recipients  accepted  (,D-28);  for  old-age  assist- 
ance recipients  accepted  in  fiscal  year  1939-40,  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull,  and  D-5,  Oct.  1941,  pp.  29-32.  Relation  of  payments 
to  Federal  and  State  maximums,  1940  Yearbook  and  D-27. 

Number  and  amount  of  payments. — Monthly  data  for 
continental  United  States,  by  program,  -Soc.  .Sec.  Bull. 
and  D-5.  Calendar-year  data  from  1933,  the  1940  Year- 
book and  D-27,  and  by  month,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5, 
Feb.  1941;  from  1934,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull  and  D-5,  Feb.  1942. 
Monthly  data  by  State  and  program,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull  and 
D-6;  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Sixth  Annual  Report;  calendar 
year  1940,  the  1940  Yearbook  and  D-27,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull 
and  D-6,  Mar.  1941. 

Monthly  data,  by  State  and  program,  on  payments  in 
States  with  approved  plans,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull,  and  D-6 
through  June  1941,  in  all  States  thereafter.  Monthly 
data  on  amount  of  pubhc  and  private  assistance  in  116 
urban  areas,  Soc.  Sec.  Bull  and  D-5  through  Sept.  1941. 
Monthly  data  on  general  relief  in  19  large  cities,  iSoc. 
Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5  through  Mar.  1941.  General  relief 
payments  in  cash  and  in  kind,  fiscal  year  1940-41,  Soc. 
Sec.  Bull,  Dec.  1941,  pp.  31-33  (D-42).  Relation  of 
direct  relief  payments  to  other  income  payments,  1940, 
the  1940  Yearbook,  p.  9;  monthly  data  (chart),  Soc.  Sec. 
Bull 

Measuring  the  effect  of  defense  employment  on  relief 
loads,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942,  pp.  5-9. 

Recipient  rates. — Monthly  data,  by  State,  for  old-age 
assistance,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  and  D-5  through  Aug.  1941; 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  and  D-6  through  Sept. 
1941;  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  and 
D-5,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  May-Sept.  1941.  Analysis  of  State 
variations  under  approved  plans,  as  of  February  1941, 
-Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  June  1941,  pp.  18-22  (.D-46).  Recipients 
of  old-age  assistance,  April  1940,  and  recipients  accepted 
during  fiscal  year  1939-40,  and  ratio  to  population  of 
same  age  group,  sex,  and  race,  1940  Yearbook,  pp.  26-30. 
See  also  Families  Receiving  Payments. 

Services  to  Public  Assistance  Recipients 

State  and  local  expenditures  for  medical  care,  hospital- 
ization, and  burial,  July-December  1939,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull 
and  D-5,  Feb.  1941,  p.  61;  medical  care  and  supervision 
received  by  recipients  accepted  for  old-age  assistance, 
July  1936-June  1940,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull,  Feb.  1942,  pp.  15-24, 
services  for  rehabilitating  needy  persons,  -Soc.  -Sec.  Bull; 
Feb.  1942,  pp.  10-14. 

State  Latvs  and  Plana 

State  legislative  changes  in  1941,  Soc.  See.  Bull,  and 
D-6,  Nov.  1941,  pp.  12-19;  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  as  of  October  31.  1941  (D-S9);  significant 
court  decisions  in  1940  on  determination  of  need.  1940 
Yearbook,  pp.  89-90. 


Publications  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

This  list  is  limited  to  publications  of  the  Social  Security  Board  issued  in  1941  or  early  in  1942, 
and  to  documents,  regardless  of  dale  of  publication,  which  have  been  placed  on  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  For  publications  of  the  Board  issued  in  prior  years,  see  the  Social  Security 
Yearbooks  for  1939  {pp.  253-264)  and  1940  (pp.  326-336). 

Purchase  orders  for  documents  with  prices  listed  should  be  accompanied  by  remittance  and 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications  now  in  preparation,  with  their  prices,  will  be  announced  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin 
and  in  the  Monthly  Catalog  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,^  a  limited  supply  of  the  publications  listed  is  available  without 
cluirge  to  official  agencies  directly  concerned  with  administration  of  the  social  security  program. 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  named  in  the  citation.  The  key  number  assigned  to 
each  item  in  this  list  provides  a  reference  to  publications  cited  in  bibliographic  notes;  such  numbers 
are  not  serial  numbers. 

Informational  circulars  listed  are  generally  available  on  request  to  Publications  Distribution 
Section,  Office  of  the  Executive  Director,  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requests  for  separates  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of 
Publications  and  Review,  Office  of  the  Executive  Director,  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GENERAL ' 

Printed  Periodicals 

A-1.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41.^  216  pp.  30  cents. 
*First  .  .  .  19S5-36,  131  pp.  Second  .  .  . 
1936-37,  205  pp.,  30  cents.  *Third  .  .  . 
1937-38,  249  pp.  Fourth  .  .  .  1938-39,  309 
pp.,  40  cents.  Fifth  .  .  .  1939-40,  208  pp., 
30  cents. 

AS.  Social  Security  Bulletin.*  Office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  Monthly.  Beginning  with 
Vol.  1,  Nos.  1-3  (March  1938).  Subscription 
price:  $2.00  a  year  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico;  in  other  countries,  $3.75 
a  year.     Single  copies,  20  cents. 

A-3.  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1940.  Office  of  the 
Executive  Director.  Annual  supplement  to 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin.  347  pp.,  70  cents. 
.    .    .,  1939.     271  pp.     50  cents. 

Manual 

tA-4.  Statistical  Manual  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  1941. 
134  unnumbored  pp.     Processed. 

Technical  Reports  and  Compilations 

tA-6.  A  Bibliography  of  Service  Ratings  (Supplement). 
Office  of  the  Executive  Director.  1941.  3 
pp.     Processed. 


'  Eicfptions  are  noted  by  the  following  symbols: 
•  Out  of  print, 
t  Limited  supply  availsble. 
J  Distributed  only  to  collaborating  agencies. 

>  This  cateRory  includes  pubUcatlons  dealing  with  general  aspects  of  social 
security;  for  Items  limited  to  a  speciflc  program,  see  under  that  program. 

'  Most  large  public  and  university  libraries  have  copies  of  all  annual  reports 
of  the  Board,  Including  the  flrst  and  third,  which  are  out  of  print. 

*  See  pp.  269,  270,  272,  and  273  for  lists  of  separates  of  special  articles. 
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A-6.  Cash  Benefits  Under  Voluntary  Disability  Insur- 
ance in  the  United  States,  Elizabeth  L.  Otey. 
Bureau    of    Research    and    Statistics.     1941. 
117  pp.     15  cents. 
A-7.  Compilation  of  the  Social  Security  Laws;  Includ- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act,  as  Amended,  and 
Related  Enactments  Through  the  76th  Congress. 
Rev.     1941.     90  pp.     10  cents. 
A-8.  Fiscal    Capacity   of  the   States:  A   Source   Book. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.     3d  ed., 
January  1941,  472  pp.     Supplement,  January 
1942,  12  tables.     Processed. 
A-9.  Old  Age  in  Sweden:  A  Program  of  Social  Security, 
Helen   Fisher  Hohman.     1940.     305  pp.     35 
cents. 

A-10.  An  Outline  of  Foreign  Social  Insurance  and  Assist- 
ance Laws.  Tabular  summaries.  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics.  1940.  62  pp.  15 
cents. 

A-ll.  Selected  Statistics  of  Patients  Served  and  Volume 
of  Medical  Services  Received  from  Trinity  Hos- 
pital in  March  1941,  With  Summary  Statistics 
for  July  1940  through  April  1941,  Barkev  S. 
Sanders.  June  1941.  28  unnumbered  pp. 
Processed. 

A-12.  Social  Insurance,  1941,  W.  R.  Williamson.  Office 
of  the  Actuary.     1941.     35  pp.     Processed. 

A-IS.  Some  Basic  Readings  in  Social  Security.  Infor- 
mational Service.  Rev.  January  1942.  74  pp. 
15  cents. 
t-4-i4-  Sources  of  Statistics  of  Benefits  and  Beneficiaries 
Under  Workmen's  Compensation  Programs. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  March 
1942.     177  pp.     Processed. 

A-15.  Statistics  of  Family  Composition  in  Selected  Areas 
of  the  United  States;  Data  From  the  Study  of 
Family  Composition  in  the  United  States,  Based 
on  the  National  Health  Survey,  Made  in  1936-36 
by  the  United  Stales  Public  Health  Service. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.     Vol.  1.— 


Detroit,  Michigan,  May  1941,  288  pp.  \'ol.  2. 
— Boston,  Massachmetts,  June  1941,  304  pp. 
Vol.  3.~Buffalo,  New  York,  December  1941, 
304  pp.  Vol.  4. — Chicago,  Illinois,  January 
1942,  306  pp.  Vol.  5— New  York,  New  York, 
January  1942,  304  pp.  Vol.  6— Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  February  1942,  306  pp.  Vol.  7. 
— Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  1942,  304  pp. 
Vol.  8. — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  AprU  1942,  304 
pp.  Vol.  9. — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  April 
1942,  304  pp.  Processed. 
A-16.  Unemployment  and  Health  Insurance  in  Great 
Britain,  1911-1937,  Marianne  Sakmann. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  1938. 
44  pp.     10  cents. 

Informational  Circulars 

A-17.  A  Brief  Reading  List  on  the  Social  Security  Act 

as    Amended.     Informational     Service.     Rev. 

January  1941.     20  pp.     5  cents. 
A-18.  Outline  of  Employer's   Duties    Under  the   Social 

Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 

Amended  August  1939.     Informational  Service. 

May  1941.     4  pp. 
A-19.   What  Is  Social  Security — A  Brief  Explanation  of 

the  Social  SecJirily  Act.     Informational  Service. 

Rev.     April  1941.     24  pp. 

Separates  From  Social  Security  Bulletin 

A-20.  Benefits  and  Beneficiaries  Under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  Ruth  Reticker.     Vol.  4,  No.  4 
(AprU  1941),  pp.  29-42. 
A-Sl.  Certification   of  Disability   in   Social   Insurance, 
Ruth  E.  Stocking.     Vol.  4,  No.  6  (June  1941), 
pp.  3-14. 
A-22.  Foreign  Provisions  for  the  Dependents  of  Mobilized 
Men,    Marianne    Sakmann.     Vol.    4,    No.    4 
(April  1941),  pp.  11-28. 
A-S3.  The  Prevalence  of  Disability  in  the  United  Stales 
With  Special  Reference  to  Disability  Insurance, 
I.  S.  Falk  and  B.  S.  Sanders.     Vol.  4,  No.  1 
(January  1941),  pp.  2-8. 
A-24-  Social  Characteristics  and  Employment  Status  of 
Urban  Workers,  Anne  G.  Kantor,  Doris  Carlton, 
and  Barkev  S.  Sanders.     Vol.  4,  No.  2  (Febru- 
ary 1941),  pp.  26-36. 
A-S6.  Social  Insurance  for  Permanently  Disabled  Work- 
ers, A.  J.  Altmeyer.    Vol.  4,  No.  3  (March 
1941),  pp.  3-10. 
A-S6.  Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits  in  the   United 
States,  1939  and  1940,  Michalina  M.  Libman. 
Vol.  5,  No.  1  (January  1942),  pp.  6-14. 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 

Regulations 

B-1.  Regulation    No.    1    (as   amendeci}— Disclosure   of 
Official  Records  and  Injormalion.    1941.     4  pp. 
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B-£.  Regulations  No.  2  (as  amended) — Federal  Old-Age 
Insurance.     1939.     31  pp.      10  cents. 

B-S.  Regulations  No.  S  (part  /,03,  title  SO,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  1940  Supp.);  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Under  Title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  Amended  Effective 
January  1,  1940.     1940.     116  pp.     15  cents. 

B-4.  Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended):  A  Supplement  to 
Subpart  G — Procedures.  Determination  of 
Claims,  Hearing,  and  Representation  of  Parties. 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  Amended 
Effective  January  1,  1940.  (Part  403,  title  SO, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  1940  Supp.)  1940. 
24  pp.     5  cents. 

B-6.  Regulations  No.  3  (as  amended):  A  Supplement. 
Uniform  Coverage  of  Certain  Persons  Engaged 
in  Coal-Mining  Operations.  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Under  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  Amended  Effective 
January  1,  1940.  (Part  403,  title  SO,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  1940  Supp.)     1941.     3  pp. 

Technical  Reports 

B-6.  An   Analysis   of  the   Benefits   and   Costs    Under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of    1939,    Robert    J.    Myers.     Office    of    the 
Actuary.    December  1941.    24  pp.    Processed. 
B-7.  Establishynent   Reporting    Handbook.     Bureau    of 
Old-Age     and     Survivors    Insurance.     March 
1941,   25  pp.     Supplement,   May   1941,   3  pp. 
Processed. 
B-8.   The  Establishment  Reporting  Plan:  A  Statement 
for  the  Use  of  the  Employer.     Bureau  of  Old- 
.Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.     February  1941. 
7  pp.     Processed. 
B-9.  Estimated   Amount   of  Life    Insurance    Value   in 
Force   Under  Survivors  Benefits  of  the  Old-Age 
and    Survivors    Insurance    System,    Robert   J. 
Myers.     Office  of  the  .\ctuary.     January  1941. 
28  pp.     Processed. 
Industrial  Classification  Code.     See  C-S4. 

B-10.  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insuratice  Statistics;  Em- 
ployment and  Wages  of  Covered  Workers,  1939. 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
1941.  365  pp.  Processed.  (.Annually  begin- 
ning 1937.) 

B-11.  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Yearbook. 
Bureau  of  01d-.\ge  and  Survivors  Insurance 
1941.  Reprinted  from  Social  Security  Year 
book,  1939,  pp.  43-75. 

Informational  Circulars 

B-IS.  A  Handbook  on  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance as  Provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Informational  Service.     1941.     103  pp. 

B-IS.  Protect  Your  Benefit  Rights.  Informational  Serv- 
ice.    September  1941.     8  pp. 

B-14.  B7ia<'«  In  a  Numbrrf  Informational  Service. 
August  1941.     8  pp. 
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B-15.  The  Ayricullural  Wage  Worker  in  Employment 
Covered  by  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, Fred  Safier,  Walter  Qiiinn,  and  Edward 
J.  Fitzgerald.  Vol.  4,  No.  7  (July  1941), pp. 
11-14. 

B-ie.  Characteriattcs  and  Taxable  Wages  of  Negro 
Workers,  IS  Selected  Southern  States,  1938, 
Charles  L.  Franklin.  Vol.  4,  No.  3  (March 
1941),  pp.  21-31. 

B-17.  Employees  and  Their  Wages  Under  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  1937-39,  John  J.  Corson. 
Vol.  4,  No.  4  (.\pril  1941),  pp.  3-10. 

B-18.  Movement  of  Workers  Into  and  Out  of  Covered 
Employment,  19S7  and  1938,  Morrill  G.  Murray 
and  Michael  T.  Wennel.  Vol.  4,  No.  2  (Febru- 
ary 1941),  pp.  12-16. 

B-19.  Negro  Domestic  Workers  in  Private  Homes  in 
Baltimore,  Erna  Magnus.  Vol.  4,  No.  10 
(October  1941),  pp.  10-16. 

B-20.  Relationship  as  a  Problem  in  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  Michael  Fooner  and  Robert 
Francis.  Vol.  4,  No.  8  (August  1941),  pp. 
24-32. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

Periodicals 

]C-1.  Bills  Relating  to  the  Employment  Security  Program 
Introduced  or  Enacted  During  the  Congressional 
and  Stale  Legislative  Sessions.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Issued  during  legisla- 
tive sessions.  Semimonthly  beginning  Febru- 
ary 1941;  monthly  beginning  February  1942. 
Processed.     See  also  C-4S. 

tC-f.  Employers'  Estimates  of  Labor  Needs  in  Selected 
Defense  Industries.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Bimonthly.  Processed.  Discon- 
tinued. First  issue,  estimates  for  July- Decem- 
ber 1941;  last  issue  (.Vpril  1942),  for  .lanuary- 
June  1942. 
C-S.  Employment  Security  Review.  (Until  January 
1940  Employment  Service  News.)  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Monthly.  Subscription 
price,  $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  Issues 
up  to  and  including  Vol.  6,  No.  7  (July  1939), 
published  by  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

XC-4-  Farm  Labor  Market  Conditions.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  Monthly.  Beginning 
August  1941.  Proce-ssed.  Discontinued;  last 
i.ssue  (.April  1942)  gives  data  for  Jan.  15-Feb. 
15,  1942. 

tO-tf.  Labor  Market.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Monthly.  Beginning  February  1942.  Proc- 
essed. Continues  Labor  Market  Develop- 
ments, issued  September  1940-Janu.ary  1942. 
iC-6.  Labor  Supply  and  Demand  in  Selected  Defense  Oc- 
cupations   (as    reported   by    public   employment 


fC-S. 


iC-9. 


offices).  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Bimonthly.  Beginning  March  1941.  Proc- 
essed. 
tC-7.  Labor  Supply  Available  at  Public  Employment 
Offices  in  Selected  Defense  Occupations.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  Monthly.  Beginning 
September  1940.  Processed.  Discontinued; 
last  issue  (April  1942)  gives  data  for  February 
1942. 
State  Central  Office  Benefit  Operations.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Monthly.  Beginning 
January  1939,  weekly  to  January  1940.  Proc- 
essed. 
State  Employment  Security  Research  and  Statistics 
Exchange  Bulletin.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Quarterly  during  1941.  (Two  ear- 
lier issues,  October  1939  and  May  1940.)  Proc- 
essed. Discontinued;  last  iss\ie  (March  1942) 
gives  abstracts  of  State  studies  received  Octo- 
ber-December 1941. 

^C-10.  Summary  of  Employment  Security  Activities.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  Monthly. 
October  1939-March  1942.  Discontinued. 
C-ll.  Training  Notes.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. Monthly.  Beginning  August  1940.  Proc- 
essed. 
C-IS.  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Serv- 
ice— 7'he  Benefit  Series.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Monthly,  with  semiannual 
index.  Sub.scription  price,  $5  a  year;  single 
copies,  50  cents.     (Vol.  1,  $1;  vol.  2,  $2.) 

tC-lS.  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Serv- 
ice— 7'he  Federal  Series.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Monthly.  Quarterly  beginning 
1942. 

iC-14.  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Serv- 
ice— The  State  Series.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Quarterly.  Last  issue,  Vol.  4, 
No.  3,  1940.  Topics  formerly  covered  in  The 
State  Series  included  in  The  Benefit  Series 
beginning  Vol.  4,  No.  4  (April  1941). 

^C-IS.  Vocational  Training  Activities  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Offices.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Monthly.  Beginning  May  1941.  Processed. 
Discontinued;  last  issue  (April  1942)  gives 
data  for  January  1942. 

^C-16.  Volume  and  Type  of  Disposition  of  Reopened  New 
Claims.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Quarterly  during  1941.  Processed.  Discon- 
tinued. 

Manuals  and  Instructions 

tC-17.  Administrative  Procedures  Governing  Conduct  of 
National  Defense  Training  Programs  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  June  1941.  4  pp.  Processed. 
C-18.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  Pt.  I. — Definitions  of 
Titles,  1939,  1287  pp.,  $2.  Pt.  II.— Group 
Arrangement  of  Occupational  Titles  and  Codes, 
1939,    330   pp.,    $1.     Pt.    IV.—Enlry-Occupa- 
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*C-21. 
*C-S2. 

%C-2S. 


lional  Classification   (prelim,  ed.),  June   1941. 
108  pp.,  20  cents. 

tC~19.  Draft  Local  Office  Procedures  for  Handling  Inter- 
state Claims.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
May  1941.     41  pp.     Processed. 

tC-20.  Employment  Service  Handbook  of  Information. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  *Pt.  III. — 
Employer  Relations,  March  1941,  72  pp.  Ft. 
VII. — Placement  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Applicants  Through  Public  Employment  Offices, 
February  1941,  90  pp.  Ft.  IX.— The  Veterans' 
Employment  Service,  April  1941,  63  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 
Equipment     Control.     Bureau     of     Employment 

Security.  May  1941.  15  pp.  Processed. 
Functions  of  Educational  Authorities  and  Employ- 
ment Service  in  National  Defense  Training  Pro- 
gram Related  to  Refresher  and  Pre-Employment 
Courses.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
March  1941.  3  pp.  Processed. 
Guide  for  State  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  De- 
cember 1941.  Ft.  I. —  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation: Vol.  1. — Federal  Legislative  and 
Administrative  Requirements.  Vol.  2. — Draft 
Legislation,  Regulations,  and  Procedures.  Pt. 
II. — Fiscal  and  Administrative  Management: 
Vol.  1. — Federal  Legislative  and  Administrative 
Requirements.  Ft.  III. — Research  and  Statis- 
tics: Vol.  1. — Federal  Reporting  Requirements. 
Vol.  2. — Draft  Procedures.     Processed. 

%C-S4.  Industrial  Classification  Code.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  Vol.  I. — Descriptions, 
1942,  178  pp.  Vol.  II. — Manufacturing  Index, 
1942,  111  pp.  Processed.  Vol.  III.— A^ore- 
Manufacturing  Index,  in  preparation. 

%C-25.  Instructions  and  Policies  Governing  Conduct  of 
Defense  Training  Programs  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity.    June  1941.     8  pp.     Processed. 

%C-26.  Labor  Registration  Program  Conducted  by  Social 
Security  Board  and  State  Employment  Security 
Agencies  March  16  to  April  15,  191tl.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  March  1941.  8  pp. 
Processed. 

XC--27.  Organization  and  Functions  of  Local  Advisory 
Councils  of  Stale  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  January 
1941.     7  pp.     Processed. 

%C-28.  Organization  and  Functions  of  State  Advisory 
Councils  of  State  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  January 
1941.     8  pp.     Processed. 

XC-Z9.  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Administration 
of  Benefits  for  Partial  Unemployment.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  February  1941. 
38  pp.     Processed. 

Technical  Reports  and  Compilations 

C-SO.  Adequacy  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Benefits 
in  the  Detroit  Area  During  the  1938  Recession. 


tC-35. 


Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  January 
1941.  72  pp.  15  cents. 
C-31.  Benefit  Decisions  of  the  British  Umpire:  A  Codifi- 
cation and  Text  of  Selected  Decisions.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  1938.  867  pp.  $1. 
tC-S3.  Central  Office  Benefit  Operations,  December  and 
Year  1940.  Tables  and  charts.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  January  1941.  15  pp. 
Processed. 

C-33.  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Laws  as  of  December  SI,  1941.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  December  1941.  163  pp. 
20  cents. 

Directory  of  Public  Employment  Offices.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  October  1941.  53 
pp.  Processed. 
Duration  of  Benefit  Payments.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  January  1941,  7  pp.  ...  ire 
West  Virginia,  May  1941,  10  pp.  .  .  .  in  New 
Hampshire,  June  1941,  19  pp.  ...  in  Utah, 
June  1941,  13  pp.  ...  in  Oklahoma,  July 
1941,  16  pp.  .  .  .  in  Minnesota,  August  1941, 
15  pp.  ...  in  Ohio,  September  1941,  13  pp. 
.  .  .  in  27  States,  1941,  24  pp.  Processed. 
C-36.  Employment  and  Wages  of  Covered  Workers  in 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Systems, 
1939.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Au- 
gust 1941.  404  pp.  Processed.  (Annually 
beginning  1938.) 

tC-S7.  Experience  Rating  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  .  .  .  in  Wisconsin,  January  1941, 
18  pp.  .  .  .  Operations  in  Delaware,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  1939-1940,  :\Iarch  1941,  26  pp. 
Processed. 

tC-SS.  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Field  of  Employment 
Security.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
June  1941.  23  pp.  Processed. 
C-S9.  Issues  Involved  in  Decisions  on  Disputed  Claims 
for  Unemployment  Benefits.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  1941.  43  pp.  Reprinted  from 
Social  Security  Yearbook,  1940,  pp.  31-73. 

'  C-40.  Job  Descriptions  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  .  .  .  for  the  Bakery  Products  Indus- 
try, June  1939,  332  pp.,  iUus.,  $1.00.  .  .  .  for 
the  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  and  Pressing  Industry, 
October  1938,  374  pp.,  illus.,  $1.00. 
for  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  254  pp., 
iUus.,  $1.00.  .  .  .  for  the  Domestic  Service 
and  Personal  Service  Occupations,  June  1939, 
261  pp.,  $1.00.  .  .  .  for  the  Garment  Manu- 
facturing Industry,  June  1939,  237  pp.,  illus.. 
$1.00.  .  .  .  for  Hotels  and  Restaurants,  April 
1938,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $2.00.  .  .  .  for  Indus- 
trial Service  and  Maintenance  Occupations, 
June  1939,  265  pp.,  $1.50.  .  .  .  for  Job 
Foundries,  April  1938,  336  pp.,  illus.,  81.25. 
.  .  .  for  Job  Machine  Shops,  .\pril  1938,  196 
pp.,  illus.,  75  cents.  .  .  .  for  the  Laundry  /n- 
dus<ri/,  June  1937,  291  pp.,  illus.,  $1.25.  ...for 
the   Lumber  and  Lumber  Products  Industries, 
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June  1939,  347  pp.,  illus.,  $1.25.  .  .  .  for  the 
Retail  Trade,  April  1938,  3  vols.,  iUus.,  $3.00. 
tC-41.  Labor  Scarcity  and  Labor  Market  Policy  Under  an 
Armament  Program  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  Constance  A.  Kiehel.  Tables.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  February  1942. 
97  pp.  Processed. 
*C-4Z.  List  of  Occupations  Approved  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  for  Vocational  Training 
Courses  for  Defense  Workers.  Prepared  jointly 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  the  OflBce 
of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.    June  1941.  204  pp.    Processed. 

C-4S.  Occupations  Suitable  for  Women.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  February  1942.  103  pp. 
35  cents. 

C-44.  Seasonal  Workers  and  Unemployment  Insurance  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  Franz 
Huber.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
1940.  167  pp.  20  cents. 
]C-45.  Synopsis  of  Major  Amendments  to  46  Stale  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Laws  Enacted  by  1941 
Legislative  Sessions.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.     Dec.  31,  1941.     96  pp.     Processed. 

C-48.  Unemployment  and  Health  Insurance  in  Great 
Britain,  1911-1937,  Marianne  Sakmann.  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics.  1938.  44  pp. 
10  cents. 

C-47.  Unemployment  Compensation  Rights  of  Workers 
Employed  in  More  Than  One  State,  Ida  C. 
Merriam  and  Elizabeth  T.  Bliss.  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics.  December  1941.  87 
pp.    30  cents.    Processed. 

[nformational  Circulars 

C-4S.  Farm  Help  Wanted.  Informational  Service.  Feb- 
ruary 1942.     4  pp. 

C-49.  How  to  Gel  Farm  Help.  Informational  Service. 
February  1942.     4  pp. 

C-SO.  How  to  Get  Free  Training  for  Defense  Jobs.  In- 
formational Service  in  cooperation  with  Office 
of  Production  Management.  September  1941. 
12  pp. 

C-61.  Men,  Jobs,  and  Defense.  Informational  Service. 
February  1941.     8  pp. 

C-6B.  Significanl  Provisions  of  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Laws,  October  1,  1941.  Infor- 
mational Service.     4  pp. 

CSS.  Unemployment  Compensation — What  and  Why, 
Gladys  R.  Friedman.  With  bibliography. 
Informational  Service.    1938.   54  pp.    10  cents. 

Separates  Front  Social  Security  Bulletin 

C-64.  Employment  and  Earnings  as  Tests  of  Eligibility 
for  Unemployment  Benefits  in  South  Carolina, 
Charles  V.  Kidd  and  Melford  A.  Wilson.  Vol. 
4,  No.  5  (May  1941),  pp.  3-12. 

C-66.  Vocational  Training  for  Defense.  Vol.  4,  No.  8 
(August  1941),  pp.  9-17. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Periodicals  and  Periodic  Releases 

XD-1.  Applications  and  Cases:  Old-Age  Assistance,  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  Monthly.  Begin- 
ning July  1936.     Processed. 

XD-2.  Comparative  Administrative  Costs  of  Public  As- 
sistance Operations  in  Selected  Large  Cities. 
Bureau  of  PubMc  Assistance.  Semiannually. 
Beginning  January  1940.     Processed. 

\D-S.  Comparative  Statistics  of  General  Relief  Opera- 
lions  of  Public  Agencies  in  Selected  Large  Cities. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Monthly.  Be- 
ginning March  1938.     Processed. 

iD-4.  Financial  Statistics  for  Public  Assistance  in  Se- 
lected States.  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Semiannually.  Beginning  January  1939.  Proc- 
essed. 

jD-6.  Public  Assistance.  Preprint,  monthly,  of  section 
of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  including  sta- 
tistics for  the  United  States  and  statistics  by 
State.  Statistics  for  urban  areas  included 
until  October  1941. 

tD-6.  Public  Assistance  and  Federal  Work  Programs: 
Advance  Release  of  Six  Tables  (published 
monthly  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin).  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance.  Monthly.  Begin- 
ning May  1938.     Processed. 

^D-7.  Public  Assistance  Grants-in-Aid  for  Assistance 
and  Administration  (as  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board).  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Quarterly.  Beginning  February  1936.  Proc- 
essed. 

Manuals 

D-8.  Analyzing  the  Use  of  Staff  Time  in  Public  Assist- 
ance Agencies;  A  Handbook  on  Time-Study 
Methods,  Joel  Gordon.  Bureau  of  Pubhc  As- 
sistance. 1941.  47  pp.  10  cents. 
tD-5.  Directory  of  Stale  Public  Assistance  Agencies. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Rev.  April 
1941.     13  pp.     Processed. 

^D-W.  The  Orientation  Period  for  Public  Assistance  Sta;ffs 
as  Pari  of  a  Total  Staff  Development  Program. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  August  1941. 
34  pp.  Processed. 
D-U.  Plan  for  a  Case  Census  of  Recipients  of  Public 
Assistance,  Margaret  C.  Klem.  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance.     1938.     92  pp.     15  cents. 

^D-IS.  Preparation  of  Manuals  in  Slate  Public  Assistance 
Agencies.  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Au- 
gust 1941.    26  pp.  and  exhibits.     Processed. 

^D-IS.  Staff  Development  Programs  in  Public  Assistance 
Agencies.  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  March 
1941.     7  pp.     Processed. 

^L>-14.  Use  of  Federal  Administrative  Funds  for  Paying 
Salaries  to  State  Staff  Members  on  Educational 
Leave  in  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance.  Rev.  July  1941.  2  pp. 
Processed. 


\D~lo.  Volunteers  in  Family  Security  Programs.  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance.  December  1941.  29  pp. 
Processed. 

Technical  Reports  and  Compilations 

D~16.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children;  A  Study  in  Six  States. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.    November  1941. 
87  pp.      Processed. 
D-17.  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Revised  July  1,  1940.     Informational  Service. 
27  pp.     10  cents. 
D-18.  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  Revised  July  1,  1940.    Informational 
Service.     27  pp.     10  cents. 
D-19.  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assist- 
ance,   Revised   July    1,    1940.      Informational 
Service.     35  pp.     10  cents. 
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Defense  training 2 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 30,  31,  32,  33 

Financing 36 

Persons  employed 30,  31 
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Fase 


Face 


Claims.    See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

and  Unemployment  compensation. 
Conservation  of  natural  resources,  expenditures  for.         38 
Contributions.     See  Carriers  Taxing  Act;  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act;  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act;  and  Contributions  under 
Unemployment  compensation. 

Cost  of  living  and  assistance  payments 242-250 

Coverage.    See  Coverage  a7id  Workers  with  taxable 
wages  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance; 
and  Coverage  and  Employment  covered  under 
Unemployment  compensation. 
Crippled  children,  services  for 36,  42 

D 

Death  payments,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  _        22, 

23,  115,  144,  153,  154,  160,  161 

Defense  health  and  welfare 1.  2,  3,  4,  7 

Defense  program: 

Defense  housing.  Federal  expenditures  for 38 

Discrimination  in  employment 3 

Effect  on  cmplovment 6, 

165-166,  169-170,  178,  188-190,  193,  198-199 
EEfect  on  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram    114,  116,  156,  163 

Health  and  welfare 1,  2,  3,4,  7 

Labor-market  developments 6,  165-167,  172,  176 

Labor  registration 2 

National  expenditures 38,  41 

Recruiting  and  training  workers 2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  31,  166-167 
State  unemployment  compensation  legislation.  _         85 
Dependent  children,  aid  to: 

Age  limitations 105-106,  238-239 

Applications 239,  240 

Case  loads  in  States  with  new  approved  plans  in 

1941 237 

Cases  closed 240 

Eligibility  provisions — 97-113 

Federal  grants  to  States 42-43 

Federal  matching 238-239 

Financing -  -  238-239,  242-247,  249,  250,  255-257 

Need,  determination  of 97-98,  250 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amounts  (Federal,  State,  local) 10, 

30,  31,  32,  33,  244-245,  246,  247,  253,  255,  256-257 

Average  amounts... 242,  243-244 

Influence  ofFederal  and  State  maximums-  244-246,  250 
Recipients: 

Number  of  children  aided 30,  31,  236,  237 

Number  of  families  aided 30,  31,  236,  239-240 

State  plans  approved. 2,  5,  6,  7,  97,  237,  244 

State  variations  in  number  of  recipients 239-240 

See  also  Public  assistance,  special  types. 
Dependents'   benefits,   old-age   and    survivors    in- 
surance   1 45, 

147-151,  152,  153,  164,  155,  156,  157,  158-159,  160-161 
Disability  insurance: 

Proposals 5-6 


23 


Disability  insurance — Continued. 

Under   Civil   Service   and   Railroad   Retirement 
Acts 

Dismissal   payments   and   taxable   wages,   old-age 

and  survivors  insurance 71,  72 

Disqualifications  for  unemployment  benefits 95-96 

Domestic  workers  and  old-age  and  survivors   in- 
surance coverage 56-57,  115,  116 

Duration  of  unemployment  benefits 85, 

92-94,  203,  214^218 

E 

Education,  Office  of 1,  2,  3 

Education,  public  expenditures  for 38,  45 

Eligibility  conditions: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 47-84 

Public  assistance 97-113 

Unemployment  compensation 94r-95 

Employee  account  numbers 114,  116,  117-119 

Employment: 

Covered  under  social  insurance  programs 16-20, 

64-66,  94-95 

Estimated  total 165 

Interpretation  of  employment  relationship 47-51 

See  also  under  specific  program. 
Employment  security: 

Administrative   grants   to    States 42,43,45 

Bibliographic  notes 262-266 

Coverage,  proposed  extension 1,  5-6 

Financing 36,  37 

PubUcations 270-272 

See  also  Employment  services   and  Unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
Employment  services: 

Active  file.     <See  Registrants  in  active  file,  below. 

Applications  for  work 167,  168,  171-172 

Defense  activities 1,  2,  6,  165-167 

Farm  Placement  Service 6 

Laborforce 165,  183 

Migratory  workers 2,  5,  6,  166-167,  169 

See  also  Claims,  interstate,  under  Unemployment 
compensation. 

Nationalization 6-7 

Placements: 

Age  distribution  of  workers. _.   181-183,  184,  185-186 

Agricultural  workers 177 

Definition 176 

Industrial  distribution  of  workers 178-181 

Nonagricultural  workers 177 

Number 167,  168,  169,  17&-181,  184,  185,  186 

Occupational   distribution   of   workers 181, 

182,  185,  187 

Race   distribution   of   workers 181,  183,  184-187 

Sex  distribution  of  workers 181,  182-187 

Supplementary 176 

Trainees 187 

Reemployment  after  military  service 5 

Referrals     to     pre-employment     and     refresher 
courses: 

.4ge  distribution 187 

Race  distribution 187 
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Employment  services— Continued.  Fuse 

Referrals  to  pre-employment  courses— Con. 

Type  of  course  taken 187 

Registrants  in  active  file: 

Age  distribution 174,  175,  183 

Industrial  distribution 175-176 

Number 168,  169-171,  172-174 

Occupational  distribution 187 

Race  distribution 174,  175,  176,  183 

Sex  distribution 170-171,  174,  175,  183 

See  also  Employment  security. 
Equitable  entitlement  to  lump-sum  payments  under 

old-age  and  survivors  insurance 81-82 

Experience  rating 1,  7,  90-91,  232-234 

F 

Families    benefited    under    old-age    and    survivors 

insurance 151,  152,  153-154 

Families  receiving  public  assistance  and/or  work 

program  earnings 30 

Family    employment    and    old-age    and    survivors 

insurance  coverage 69-70 

Family  Security  Committee 2,4 

Farm  Placement  Service 6 

Farm  Security  Administration: 

Cases  receiving  subsistence  payments 30,  31,  32,  243 

Subsistence  payments 10,  30,  31,  32,  33,  36,  243,  251 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 30, 

33,  251,  252,  253,  258 
Federal  employment  and    old-age    and    survivors 

insurance  coverage 66-67 

Federal  grants  to  States.     See    Grants   to   States, 
Federal. 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 39, 

40,  42,  162,  163,  164 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  ..  43, 

44,  162-164 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 5,  39-40,  42,  88-89 

Federal  unemployment  trust  fund.   39,  40,  43,  44,  230,  231 

Federal  work  programs 10, 

29-33,  36,  41,  239,  243,  248,  251-253 
Financing  social  security  programs: 

Employment  security 36,  37,  228-234 

Health  and  medical  services 36,  37-38 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 36,  37,  162-164 

Other  welfare  services 36,  38 

Publicaid 35-36,38 

Public  assistance,  special  types 35-36, 

238,  239,  242-250,  251-257 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs 36-37 

Unemployment  compensation 89-90,  228-234 

See  also  Grants  to  States,  Federal. 
Foreign  employment  and  old-age    and    survivors 

insurance  coverage 68-69 

Foreign  unemployment  compensation  systems 
(British  and  Canadian)  compared  with  Ameri- 
can system 85-88 

G 

General  relief.     See  Relief,  general. 

Governmental  expenditures,  total 34^39 


Grants  to  States,  Federal :  Page 

Conservation  of  resources 45 

Education 45 

Employment  security  administration 42,  43,  45 

Public  assistance 256,  257 

Public  roads 45 

Social  Security  Act 41,42 

Social  security  and  related  services 44—46 

Wagner-Peyser  Act 41 

H 

Health  and  welfare: 

Developments 1,2,  3,4,5-6,  7 

Financing 36,  37-38 

Grants  to  States,  Federal 42,  45 

Hospitals,  public  expenditures  for 36,  37 

I 

Income  limitations  under  public  assistance 98-99 

Income  payments : 

Amount,  total 8-9 

Monthly  changes 11-12 

Per  capita  payments 13 

Relation  to  price  level 9,  12-13 

Relative  proportion  of  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated payments 8-^12 

Industrial  distribution: 
Employment  service: 

Placements 178-181 

Registrants  in  active  file 168,  172-174,  175 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Taxable  wages 120-124 

Workers  v?ith  taxable  wages 120-124 

Unemployment  compensation: 

Benefits 218-222 

Covered  employment.  188-190,  192,  193-194,  196-202 

Wages  in  covered  employment 190, 

192,  195,  197,  198,  199 

Industrial  production 165 

Institutional  expenditures  .. 36 

Institutional    status     and    eligibility    for    public 

assistance 1 09- 110 

Insurance,  old-age  and  survivors.     See  Old-age  and 

survivors  insurance. 
Insurance,     unemployment.     See     Unemployment 

compensation. 
Insurance  Contributions  Act,  Federal.  39,  42,  162,  163,  164 
Interstate  unemployment  benefits 222-227 

L 

Labor  force. 165,  183,  191 

Labor  recruitment  developments 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

Libraries,  expenditures  for  (Federal,  State,  local) 38 

Loss   of  support   and   eligibility   for   old-age   and 

survivors  insurance  benefits 83 

Lump-sum  payments.  See  under  Civil-ser\ice  re- 
tirement program;  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance;  and  Railroad  retirement  program. 
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Marital  relationship  and  eligibility  for  old-age  and 

survivors  insurance  benefits 78-79 

Maritime  employment  and  old-age  and  siirvivors  in- 
surance coverage 58-60 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 36,  38,  42 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  services 36,  42,  45 

Migratory  workers.    iSee  under  Employment  services. 

N 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Defense  training 2,  3 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 10,  30,  31,  32,  33,  243 

Financing 36 

Persons  employed 30,  31 

Need  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public  assist- 
ance   97—98 

Negro  workers.     See  Race  distribution. 

Nonprofit  organizations  and  old-age  and  survivors 

insurance  coverage 60,  63,  115,  116 

o 

Occupational  distribution: 

Employment  service  placements 181,  182,  185 

Registrants  in  active  file  of  employment  service.     172- 

176,  187 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Account  numbers 114,  116,  117-119 

Administrative  expenses 43,  162,  1 63 

Back  pay  and  taxable  wages 74 

Beneficiaries: 

Characteristics 145-154,  163 

Children 145 

148,  149-150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158 

Eligibility  requirements 78-84 

Number,  monthly  average 156 

Number,  total 24,  115,  144-145,  151,  161 

"Po-ppTl+C  l.^Uf 

150,  151,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160 
Primary 115,  145-149, 

151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161 
Widows 145,  147,  149, 

150-151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160 
Wives 145,  147, 

149,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160 
Benefits,  lump-sum.    See  Lump-sum  payments, 

below. 
Benefits,  monthly: 

Amendments 115 

Amounts  awarded 115,  146,  147, 

148,  149,  150,  151-153,  154,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160 
Amounts  certified-..   21-22,  26,  28,  114,  144,  160,  161 

Average  amounts  payable 151-153,  159-161 

Characteristics  of  beneficiaries 145-154,  163 

Chad's  benefits 148,  149-150, 

151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161 

Entitlements 151,  152,  153-154 

Frozen 155,  156,  159 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued.  ^*^ 

Benefits,  monthly — Continued. 

Future  trends 164 

In  force 146, 

147,  148,  149,  150,  154-156,  157,  158,  159 

Number  awarded 115,  144r-151,  152,  153 

Parent's  benefits 150, 

151,  152,  155,  156,  157,  158-159,  160,  161 

Payment  status 115,  155,  156,  158,  159 

Primary  benefits 145-149, 

151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158-160,  161 

Reasons  for  withholding  payments 1 59,  160 

Suspensions 155,  156,  159 

Terminations 115,  156-161 

Widow's  benefits 147, 

149,  150-151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 157, 158-159, 
160,  161. 

Wife's  benefits 147, 

149,  151,  152,  153,  155,  156,  157,  159,  160-161 
Workers     on     whose     wages     benefits     were 

awarded 151,  152,  153-154 

Benefits,  totaL...  9-10,  20,  41,  42,  43,  115,  162,  163,  164 

BibUographic  notes 260-262 

Claims  for  retirement  benefits 114,  115,  144,  146 

See  also  Number  awarded  under  Benefits, 
monthly,  above,  and  Lump-sum  payments, 
below. 

Continuity  of  employment 126, 

128,  131,  132,  134,  141,  142,  143 
Contributions.     See    Federal   Insurance    Contri- 
butions Act. 
Coverage: 

Amendments  enacted 162 

Coal-mining  operations,  inclusion  of 2 

Dismissal  payments 71,  72 

Employment  in  banks 6 

Estimated  number  of  workers 115 

Exceptions 51-70,  115,  116 

Exceptions    due   to    character    of    employing 

entity .  52,  60-70 

Extension 1,  4,  5,  6 

Family  employment 5,  69-70,  77-78 

Issues  involved 47-70 

Number  covered.    See  Workers  with  taxable 

wages,  below. 
Pay  rolls  covered.    See  Wages,  taxable,  below. 

Service  exceptions 52-60 

Decentralization  of  adjudicative  functions 5 

Defense  program 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  114,  116,  156,  163 

Dependents'  benefits 145, 

14&-151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,    158-159, 
160-161. 

Eligibility 3,  69-70,  77-78 

Employee  account  numbers 114,  116, 117-119 

Employment   covered.     See   Workers   with  tax- 
able wages,  beloxs. 

Financing 36,  37,  162-164 

"Living   with"   wage   earner   and  eligibility   for 

benefits 83-84 

Lump-sum  payments: 

Amendments 115,  144 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued.  ^"ee 

Lump-sum  payments — Continued. 

Amounts  certified 21-23,  114,  115,  144,  160,  161 

Equitable  entitlement 81-82 

Workers     on     whose     wages     benefits     were 

awarded 151,  153,  154 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 43, 

44,  162-164 
Pay  rolls,  covered.     See  Wages,  taxable,  below. 

Publications 269-270 

Regulations 2,  5,  7 

Relation  to  other  insurance  programs 75-76 

Relationships  identified  under  State  inheritance 

laws 78-82 

Rights  to  survivor  and  supplementary  benefits  __  77-84 
Statutory  definitions  of  relatives  and  eligibility..  82-83 

Survivor  benefits 22-23, 

26,  27,  28,  115,   144,  145,  147,  149-151,  152,  153, 
154,  155,  156,  157,  158-159,  160-161,  163. 

Time  of  payment  of  wages 76-77 

Tips  and  taxable  wages 74-75 

Traveling  expenses  and  taxable  wages 73-74 

Wages,  taxable: 

Age  distribution  of  workers 125, 

129-132,  134-135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  141,  143 

Amount 13-16,  114, 

119,  120,  121-122,  123,  125-126,  127,  128,  131,  132 

Average  amount  per  worker 114, 

119-123,  125,  131,  132-135,  138,  143 

Definition 71-72 

Exceptions 71-76 

Industrial  distribution 120-124 

New  workers 138 

Quarters  of  employment 139-143 

Race  distribution  of  workers 125, 

127-129,  132,  133-134,  139-143 

Sex  distribution  of  workers 125,  127-129,  131, 

132,  133-134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  141,  142,  143 

Size-of-firm  distribution 120 

Wage  interval,  distribution  by 132-133, 

135,  136,  137,  138 

Years  of  employment 128,  131,  132,  134,  143 

Workers  with  taxable  wages: 

Age  distribution 125, 

129,  130,  132,  136,  137,  138,  139,  141 

Industrial  distribution 120-124 

New  workers 118-119,  138 

Number 16-20,  114,  115-117,  119,  120, 

121-122,  123,  125-126,  127,  128,  132,  140,  141,  142 

Quarters  of  employment 138-143 

Race  distribution 125,  127-129, 

130,  131,  132,  135,  137,  138,  139-140,  141,  142 
Ratio   to   population,   labor  force,   and   total 

126 


wages- 


Sex  distribution 125,  127, 

128,  129,  132,  136,  137,  138,  139,  141,  142 
Size-of-firm  distribution 120 

Wage  interval,  distribution  by 125, 

136,  137-138,  139,  140,  142 

Years  of  employment 126,  128,  132,  141,  142 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  4S,  44, 162-164 


Old-age  assistance:  Pt* 

Age  limitations 105 

Applications. 239,  240 

Cases  closed 21O 

Coverage,  proposed  extension 4 

Eligibility  provisions _  97-113 

Federal  grants  to  States 5-6,  42 

Financing 239,  243-257 

Need,  determination  of 97,  98,  250 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amounts  (Federal,  State,  local) 10, 

30,  31,  32,  33,  246,  253,  255,  256 

Average  amounts 242,  243 

Federal  maximum 239 

Influence  of  Federal  and  State  maximums..   244-246 
Real-property    limitations    under    State  plans. 

See  under  Public  assistance,  special  types. 
Recipients: 

Age  limitations 239 

Number 30,  31,  235,  236,  238,  239 

Transfer  from  aid  to  the  blind  rolls 240 

State  plans  approved 97 

State  variations  in  number  of  recipients 239 

See  also  PubUc  assistance,  special  types.  .    r 

Old-age  reserve  account.     See  Old-age  and  sur-      t   SS 
vivors  insurance  trust  fund.  '^'' '' 

Out-of-school    work    program,    National    Youth        mJK 
Administration 10,  30,  31,  32,  33 


Parental  support  and  eligibility  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children 110-111 

Parent's  dependency  and  eligibility  for  old-age 

and  survivors  insurance  benefits 84 

Partial  unemployment  and  State  unemployment 

compensation  laws 94 

Pay  rolls,  total 14 

Pensions  and  retirement  pay  and  taxable  wages 

under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 72-73 

Property  limitations  under  public  assistance  plans: 

Changes  in  limitations  in  1941 101-102 

Disposal  of  property  in  order  to  qualify  for 

assistance 102-103 

Personal  property.. 100-101 

Real  property 99-100 

Public  aid   (public  assistance  and  Federal  work 
programs) : 

Amount  of  assistance 10, 

28,  29,  SO.  31,  32,  33.  253.  255 

Amount  of  assistance  and  earnings 10, 

30,  31,  32,  33.  251-253 

BibUographic  notes — — 266-267 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 8-10,  29-32,  33 

Expenditures  (Federal,  State,  local) 35-36.  38 

Financial  responsibility: 

Federal - 251-253 

State  and  local 251.253-255 

Financing   special    types   of   public   assistance 
and  general  relief -- - 256-258 
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Public  aid — Continued.  ^*'" 

Households  receiving  assistance  and/or  earnings  .         28, 

30,31 
Persons  in  households  receiving  assistance  or 

earnings 28-29,  30,  31 

Recipients.     See  Beneficiaries,  Cases,  Persons  em- 
ployed, or  Recipients  under  specific  program. 
Special  types  of  pubUc  assistance  and  general 

relief,  payments  to  recipients 253-255 

Public  assistance,  special  types: 

Administrative  limitations 246-247 

Applications  and  case  closings 239,  240 

Case  loads 237,  244,  247 

Confidential  character  of  records 2-3 

Defense  activities 2 

Eligibility  provisions 97-113,  238 

Federal  grants  to  States...  36,  42,  45,  250,  252,  256,  257 

Federal  matching 236,  238-239 

Federal-State  programs 235-237 

Financing 35,  36,  235,  238-240,  242-250,  251-257 

Hospital  care 6 

Influence  of  inadequate  funds 247-250 

Influence  of  prescribed  maximums 244-246 

Need,  determination  of 1,  3,  97-98,  248,  250 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Amounts  (Federal,  State,  local) 10, 

30,  31-32,  33,  246,  247,  248,  253,  255 

Average  payments 242,  243-244,  250 

Federal  maximums 250 

Ratio  to  budget  requirements 249-250 

Reduction  of  payments 249 

Publications 272-273 

Real-property  limitations  under  State  plans: 

Assignment  and  transfer  of  property  to  agency.  99-100 

Determining  value  of  property 100 

Effect  of  marital  status  on  maximum 99 

Exempt  property 09 

Maximum  amount  allowable 99 

Recipients.    See  under  specific  program. 

State  and  local  expenditures 36 

State  and  local  funds 239 

State  plans  approved 97,  237 

State  variations  in  number  of  recipients 239-240 

Variable  grants 250 

See  also  BUnd,  aid  to;  Dependent  children,  aid  to; 
Old-age  assistance;  and  Public  aid. 

Public  employees,  retirement  systems  for 10,  36 

Public    employment    and    old-age    and   survivors 

insurance  coverage 67-68 

Public  health  services —  36,  37-38,  42 

Pubhc  rehef.    See  Pubhc  aid  (public  assistance  and 

Federal  work  programs). 
Public    roads,    expenditures    for    (Federal,    State, 

local) 38 

PubUcations: 

Congressional,  related  to  social  security 274-275 

Social  Security  Board 268-273 


R 


Fsea 


Race  distribution: 

Apphcants  for  employee  account  numbers.  116,  117,  118 

Employment  service: 

Referral    to    pre-employment    and    refresher 

courses 187 

Registrants  in  active  file 174,  175, 176,  183 

Trainees  placed 187 

Workers  placed. 181,  183,  184-187 

Labor  force 183 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  amount  of  benefits 145-146, 

147,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  154 

Workers  covered  and  their  taxable  wages 125, 

127-129,    131,    132,    133-134,     135,     137,     138, 
139-140,  141,  142,  143. 
Railroad  retirement  program: 

Administrative  expenses 37,  44 

Beneficiaries 24-25 

Benefit  payments 9,  20,  21-23,  26,  27,  28,  37,  42 

Coverage 14-15 

Disabihty  payments 23 

Financing 36,  37 

Lump-sum  death  payments 21 

Pay  rolls  covered  by  program,  estimated 13-15 

Railroad  retirement  account 43,  45 

Survivors,  benefits  and  beneficiaries 21,  22-23 

Workers  with  taxable  wages 16-20 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  program: 

Beneficiaries 23,  24,  26 

Benefit  payments 9,20,21,22,42,43 

Coverage 14,  16,  191 

Financing 36,37,44-45 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 43,  230 

Tax  coUections 39,40,42 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 251,  252 

Recreation,     expenditures     for     (Federal,     State, 

local) 38 

Relief,  general: 

Cases 30,31,240-242 

Federal  participation 250,  251-253,  256-258 

Financing 36,  251-255,  258 

Local  participation 251,  252,  253,  255,  258 

Payments  to  cases 10,  30, 

31,  33,  242,  243,  248,  249,  253,  255,  258 

State  participation 253-255,  258 

State  trends 241-242 

Relief,  public.     See  Public  aid  (pubhc  assistance 

and  Federal  work  programs) . 
Religious,  charitable,  and  educational  organizations 

and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage    60-63 

Resettlement  Administration 251 

Residence   requirements    under   public   assistance 

plans 106-108,  111-112 

ResponsibOity  of  relatives  and  eligibility  for  public 

assistance 102-104,  lU 
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Retirement  programs,  public: 

Federal.     See  Civil  service;  Old-age  and  survivors 

insurance;  and  Railroad  retirement. 
State  and  local g^  10,  14,  15 

s 

Sanitation,  expenditures  for  (Federal,  State,  local) .  .         38 
Sex  distribution: 

Applicants  for  employee  account  numbers.  116,  117,  118 
Employment  service: 

Registrants  in  active  file 170-171,  174,  175,  183 

Workers  placed 181-187 

Labor  force 183 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  amount  of  benefits 145-146, 

147,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  154 

Workers  covered  and  their  taxable  wages 125, 

127-129,  131,  132,  133-134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139, 
141,  142,  143. 
Size  of  firm: 

Distribution,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance —       120 
Provisions  in  State  laws,   unemployment  com- 
pensation    189,  191,  192 

Social  insurance  payments,  total,  selected  pro- 
grams   20-28,  41 

See  also  Benefits  under  specific  program. 
Social  security  account  numbers.       See  Employee 
account  nimibers. 

Social  insurance  receipts 39-40 

Social  Security  Act.  See  Child  welfare  services; 
Crippled  children,  services  for;  Dependent 
children,  aid  to;  Employment  security;  Em- 
ployment services;  Maternal  and  child  welfare 
services;  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance; 
Old-age  assistance;  PubUc  assistance,  special 
types;  Public  health  services;  Unemployment 
compensation;   and  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

Social  Security  Board  pubhcations 268-273 

Social  security  expenditures 40-44 

State  distribution: 

Employment  service  data 169-170,  171,  172, 

173,  174,  177,  178,  179,  180-181,    184,    186-187 

Labor  force ^^^ 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  data...   120,   123-124, 
127,   128,   131,   135-138,    140-143,    157,    158,161 

Public  assistance,  special  types 103, 

105,  107,  109,  235-240,  242-250 
Public   assistance,    special    types,    and    general 

relief 235-250 

Social  insurance  payments,  selected  programs.  25,  26-28 

Unemployment  compensation  data 189, 

190, 191, 192, 196, 197-202, 203,  204,  205,  206,  207, 
208,  209-214,  216,  219-220,  222,  224-226,  227,  229, 
230,  231,  232. 
Steprelationships   and   eligibility   for   old-age   and 

survivors  insurance  benefits 80-83 

Student  work  program,  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration   10,  30,  31,  32,  33 


Pag« 
Subsistence  payments  to  needy  farmers.      See  Farm 

Security  Administration. 
Surplus  commodities,  expenditures 36 

Survivor  benefits.  See  under  Civil-service  retire- 
ment program;  Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance; and  Railroad  retirement  program. 


Tax  collections.  Federal  revenues: 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act..  42,  162,  163,  164 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 42 

Railroad  insurance  acts 42 

Trust  funds.     See  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  and  Unemployment  trust  fund. 

u 

Unemployment: 

Estimates 165-166,  169,  203 

Migrants 222-227 

Unemployment  compensation: 

Administrative  grants  to  States,  Federal 42 

Beneficiaries: 

Number 26,  168,  203,  208,  209,  216,  222-223 

Receiving  first  payments 208 

Weekly  average  number 209 

Benefits: 

Amounts 9,20,26-28,42,  168,203,209, 

210,  211,  212,  218,  222,  228,  230 

Average  amounts 203,  218-220,  227 

Dates  first  pavable 230 

Duration '. 85,92-94,203,214-218 

EUgibility 94-95 

Industrial  distribution 218-222 

Liberalization 5-6 

Maximum  and  minimum  weekly  amounts.-   212-214 

Method  of  computing  weekly  amount —   91-92 

Number  of  payments 223 

Number  of  States  paying  benefits 168 

Partial  unemployment...  210-211,  212,  219,  220-222 

Rates 85,91-92 

Ratio  to  contributions 228-23 1 ,  232,  234 

Size  of  payments 211-214,  215,  216 

Waiting  period 95,  203,  208 

Weeks  compensated 168,  203,  210-211, 

212,  213,  214,  218,  219-220,    222,   223-226,   227 
Claims: 

Allowances  and  disallowances 203,  206-208 

Continued 168.203-206 

Disposition 206-208 

Initial -  203-206 

Interstate 224-225,  227 

New --  206-208 

Contributions,  State 42,  89,  228,  230 

Coverage: 

Proposed  extension 5-6 

Provisions  of  State  laws. .   16,  85,  88-89,  191-193,  228 

Disqualification  provisions 95-96 

Employee  contributions ^9 
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Unemployment  compensation — Continued.  ^"^* 

Employment  or  wage  qualifications 94-95 

Employment  and  wage  reports 202 

Employment  covered: 

Average  monthly  number  of  workers 167, 

188-190,  193,  195,  198,  199,  200,  206,  218 

Industrial  distribution 188-190, 

192,  193-194,  196-202 

Number  of  workers 16-20, 

167,  168,  188,  189,  190-191,  195,  199,  200,  208 

Size-of-firm  inclusion 189,  192 

Exhaustions  of  benefit  rights 203,  208,  215-218 

Experience  rating 1,  7,  90-91,  232-234 

Financing  the  program 3,  36,  37,  89-91,  228-234 

Foreign  systems    (British   and   Canadian)    com- 
pared with  American  system 85-88 

Interstate  benefits 222-227 

Partial  and  total  unemployment  data 210-211, 

212,  219,  221-222 

Partial  unemployment 1,  94 

Pay  rolls  in  covered  employment,  estimated 14 

Pay  rolls,  taxable.     See  Wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment, helow. 

Size-of-firm  provisions 88,189,192 

Size-of-pay-roll  provisions 88 

State  funds  available  for  benefits 228,  230,  231-232 

State  laws  approved 7 

State  laws,  provisions  of 85-96 

State  unemployment  funds 89-90,  230 

See  also  Ratio  to  contributions  under  Benefits, 
above,  and  Unemployment  trust  fund. 
Wages  in  covered  employment: 

Amount 14, 

16,   167,   168,   188,   189,   190,   193,   194,  197,  198, 
199,  201. 

Industrial  distribution 190,  192,  195,  197,  199 

Weeks  of  unemployment  compensated 168, 

203,  210-211,  212,  213,  214,  218,  219-220,   222, 
223-226,  227. 
Workers    covered.     See    Employment    covered, 

above. 
See    also    Employment    security;    Employment 
services;   and   Railroad   unemployment   insur- 


Pac* 

Unemploi'ment  Tax  Act,  Federal 5,  39-40,  42,  88-89 

Unemployment  trust  fund: 

Operations 39,  40,  43,  44 

State  accounts 40,  43,  44 

Transfer  of  State  funds  to  railroad  unemployment 

insurance  account 43,  230,  231 

Withdrawals  as  related  to  benefits 41,  42 

V 

Veterans: 

Financing  pensions 36,  37 

Payments 9-10,  11,  37 

Vocational  rehabUitation 1,  7,  36 


W 


Wages  in  kind  and  taxable  wages  under  old-age  and 

survivors  insurance 76 

Wages,  taxable.  See  under  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  Wages  in  covered  employment 
under  Unemployment  compensation. 

Wagner-Peyser  Act 41 

Waiting'  period  required  under  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws 95 

Women  workers.     See  Sex  distribution. 
Work  programs,  Federal: 

Earnings  of  persons  employed- ..  10,  29-32,  33,  243,  253 

Expenditures 36,  251-253 

Persons  employed 30,  31 

Workmen's  compensation 9-10,  16,  26,  27,  28,  36,  37 

Work  Projects  Administration: 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 10, 

29-30,  31,  32,  33,  243,  248 

Expenditures 36,  4 1 

Persons  employed 30,  31 

Work  program 239,  251 

Workers  covered.  See  Coverage  and  Workers  with 
taxable  wages  under  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance;  Employment  covered  under  Unem- 
ployment compensation;  and  Covered  under 
social  insurance  programs  under  Employment. 
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